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PREFATORY  NOTICE. 


The  Commission  under  which  the  Evidence  was  taken, 
of  which  a  Digest  is  now  printed,  was  issued  in 
December,  1843,  and  was  directed  to  five  gentlemen 
well  acquainted  with  Ireland. 

After  visiting  every  part  of  the  country,  and  taking 
much  Evidence  upon  oath,  they  made  their  Report^ 
which,  together  with  an  Appendix  of  documents,  and 
three  large  volumes  of  Evidence,  has  been  printed  by 
order  of  Parliament. 

Although  the  Report  is  not  in  itself  very  long,  yet, 
when  the  Appendix  and  Evidence  are  added,  the  whole 
together,  occupying  four  or  five  large  blue  books, 
present  a  very  formidable  appearance;  and  it  is 
apprehended  that  these  documents  have  not  received, 
and  will  not  in  their  present  shape  receive,  that 
degree  of  general  attention  which  the  importance  of 
the  subject  might  justly  claim  for  them. 


I  may,  perhaps,  individually  be  excused  fot 


VI 

marking,  that  every  day^s  experience,  both  in  and  out 
of  Parliament,  has  appeared  to  me  to  confirm  the 
soundness  of  the  views  entertained  by  the  Commis- 
sioners ;  and  to  show  the  importance  of  examining  the 
Evidence,  written  and  oral,  upon  which  their  conclu- 
sions were  founded. 

With  the  view  of  making  more  generally  known 
the  substance  of  the  documents  above  referred  to,  it 
has  been  thought  right  to  have  a  Digest,  or  Summary 
prepared,  and  printed  in  a  more  convenient  form; 
which,  it  is  hoped,  may  convey  useful  information  to 
some  who  would  shrink  from  the  perusal  of  a  large 
blue  book. 

Having  been  desired  to  procure  such  a  Digest,  I 
knew,  that  I  could  not  entrust  the  preparation  of  it 
to  the  hands  of  any  one,  so  capable  of  executing  the 
task  properly,  as  Captain  Kennedy,  the  indefatigable 
Secretary  to  the  Land  Commission ;  long  resident  in 
Ireland,  and  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  feelings 
and  habits  of  the  people,  and  with  the  best  systems 
of  management  and  improvement  of  land  in  that 
country. 

I  trpst  it  will  be  found,  that  my  confidence  was  not 
misplaced.  The  work  has  been  executed  by  Captain 
Kennedy,  in  the  midst  of  laborious  and  various  duties, 
as  the  resident  agent  upon  a  large  property  in 
Limerick,  with  the  assistance  of  a  young  relation, 
Mr.  Kennedy,  of  the  Irish  Bar.  To  them  belongs 
exclusively  all  the  merit  of  the  execution. 


VII 

It  cannot  be  necessary,  to  dwell  upon  the  impor- 
tance to  all  who  are  in  any  way  connected  with 
Ireland,  or  are  called  upon  to  join  in  any  measures 
affecting  that  country,  of  becoming  well  informed  upon 
the  several  matters  to  which  the  inquiries  of  the  Land 
Commissioners  were  directed. 


The  state  of  the  relation  between  landlord  and 
tenant ;  the  ordinary  mode  of  occupation  of  the  land ; 
the  degree  in  which  the  cultivation  of  that  land 
has  been  hitherto  neglected,  and,  consequently,  the 
degree  of  improvement  which  may  reasonably  be 
looked  for;  the  condition  and  habits  of  the  labouring 
classes — all  these  are  matters  which  must  be  under- 
stood, before  it  is  possible  to  comprehend  the  neces- 
sity for,  or  the  probable  effect  of,  any  measures  pro- 
posed for  the  temporary  or  permanent  relief  of  Ireland. 
And  what  citizen  of  this  United  Empire  can  venture  to 
think,  that  he  is  not  deeply  interested  in  the  solution 
of  these  questions  ? 

The  interest  felt  in  the  suffering  of  our  poor  coun- 
trymen in  Ireland,  has  indeed  been  very  nobly  mani- 
fested by  the  munificent  liberality  of  all  classes  in 
administering  to  their  relief 

But,  with  a  view  to  the  permanent  improvement  of 
Ireland,  much  more  accurate  and  particidar  infor- 
mation is  required,  than  is  possessed  by  the  generality 
of  persons  of  every  class,  not  immediately  connected 
witii  that  country. 
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In  the  hope  and  belief  that  such  information  may 
be  supplied  in  the  foUowing  pages,  they  are  earnestly 
recommended  to  the  perusal  of  all  those  who  desire 
to  become  acquainted  with  the  social  condition  of 
Ireland,  or  to  form  a  sound  opinion  as  to  the  measures 
which  are  best  calcidated  for  its  improvement. 

DEVON. 


INTRODUCTORY  CHAPTER. 


RELATION  OF  LANDLORD  AND  TENANT. 


The  whole  of  that  vast  mass  of  evidence  taJten  by  the  com-  Temnt-rig 
missioners   in    rcfei^nce    to    the  mutual  relation   existing 
between  the  proprietors  and  occupiers  of  land  in  Ireland,  is 
at  once  conclusive,  painfully  interesting,  and  most  porten- 
tous in  its  character. 

It  proves  that  the  safety  of  the  country,  and  the  respective 
interests  of  both  those  classes,  call  loudly  for  a  cautious  but 
immediate  adjustment  of  the  grave  questions  at  issue  be- 
tween them.  In  every  district  of  the  country  we  find  that 
a  widely-spread  and  daily-increasing  confusion  as  to  the 
respective  rights  and  claims  of  these  classes  exists ;  and  it  is 
impossible  to  reject  the  conviction,  that  imless  they  be  dis- 
tinctly defined  and  respected,  much  social  disorder  and 
national  inconvenience  must  inevitably  be  the  consequence. 

It  appears,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  tenant  claims  what 
he  calls  a  tenant-right  in  the  land,  irrespective  of  any  legal 
claim  vested  in  him,  or  of  any  improvement  effected  by 
him — that  the  value  of  this  claim  is  estimated  at  different 
rates  in  different  localities — ^that  it  is  either  openly  admitted 
or  silently  acquiesced  in  by  the  landlords  in  some  districts, 
whilst  it  is  considerably  restricted  or  absolutely  denied  by 
others. 

In  the  north  o£  Ireland  this  system  is  pretty  generally 
.«tber  authpriied  or  connived  at  by  the  landlord ;  and  it  is 
nol  Qncommon  for  a  tenant  without  a  lease  to  sell  the  bare 
privilege  of  occupancy  or  possession  of  his  farm  without  any  187,  Q.  44 
visible  sign  of  improvement  having  been  made  by  him,  at  92^ '(^ss- 
from  ten  to  sixteen,  up  to  twenty  and  even  forty  years'  pur-    P-  ^ 
chase  of  the  rent ;  and  the  comparative  tranquillity  of  that  1055^  Q^* 
district  may,  perhaps,  be  mainly  attributable  to  t\m  ^lcI,  "^^  ^"^ 


2  RELATIOH  OF  LANDLORD  AND  TENANT. 

In  the  remaining  portions  of  the  country  the  evidence 
would  lead  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  practice,  although 
equally  claimed  by  the  tenant  as  his  right,  is  not  allowed, 
either  openly  or  by  sufferance,  by  proprietors,  except  in  rare 
individual  instances,  and  then  upon  a  very  much  modified 
scale. 

It  is  difficult  to  deny  that  the  effect  of  this  system  is  a 
practical  assumption  by  the  tenant  of  a  joint  proprietorship 
in  the  land ;  although  those  landlords  who  acquiesce  in  it  do 
not  acknowledge  to  themselves  this  broad  fact,  and  that  the 
tendency  is  gradually  to  convert  the  proprietor  into  a  mere 
rent-charger,  having  an  indefinite  and  declining  annuity,  or 
the  lord  of  a  copyhold. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  does  not  appear  to  be  the  general 
practice  in  any  part  of  the  country,  either  that  the  landlord 
should  incur  tlie  full  outlay  for  buildings  and  permanent 
»,  Q.  45  —   improvements  made  upon  farms,  or  that  he  should  give  to 
H  Q.  46.     *^^  tenant,  on  vacating  a  farm,  any  regular  and  equitable 
^  %oa^~~  settlement  under  this  head ;    and  it  is  probable  that  the 
C  Q.  69r  60  omission  to  do  so,  together  with  the  great  and  increasing 
"^^4aL  competition  for  land,  has  given  rise  to  the  claim  of  tenant- 
I.  310.        right,  which,  like  most  practices  growing  out  of  irregulari- 
>.  295.        ^^»  8^^®  much  further  than  a  correct  arrangement  would 
I,  Q.  41.     sanction,  and  is  a  claim,  not  only  made  by  improving  tenants, 
^Q.  86.       ^^t  equally  put  forth  by  those  who  deteriorate  the  property 
entrusted  to  them.     It  is,  therefore,  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases,  not  a  reimbursement  for  outlay  incurred,  or  improve- 
ments effected  on  the  land,  but  a  mere  life  insurance  or  jmr- 
chase  of  immunity  from  outrage.   Hence,  the  practice  is  more 
accurately  and  significantly  termed,  "  selling  the  good-will." 
In  the  north,  where  it  is  permitted,  agrarian  crimes  are 
rare.     In  other  places,  where  it  is  resisted,  they  are  of  com- 
mon occurrence. 

Landowners  do  not  appear  aware  of  the  peril  which  thus 
threatens  their  property,  and  which  must  increase  every  day 
that  they  defer  to  establish  the  rights  of  the  tenant  on  a 
definite  and  equitable  footing.  They  do  not  perceive  that 
the  present  tenant-right  of  Ulster  is  an  embryo  copyhold, 
which  must  decline  in  value  to  the  proprietor  in  proportion 
as  the  practice  becomes  confirmed,  because  the  sum  required 
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bj  the  outgoing  tenant  must  regulate  ultiuiatelj  the  balance 
of  gnws  produce  which  will  be  left  to  meet  the  payment  of 
rent.*    Thej  do  not  perceive  that  the  disorganized  state  of 

*  The  value  of  the  gross  produce  of  a  farm  should  cover  all  the  reasonable 
anveytmcats  made  upoa  it.  We  shall  consider  this  subject  with  reference 
to  a  singie  acre,  of  which  we  may  take  tlie  following  details,  extracted  from 
an  actual  valuation — See  Appcndir,  Nu.  l.\  B,  •(  tke  Lmnd  Cowmisaum 
EcHenUy  gweu  m  tke  chapter  on  Venation.. 

£ 
Value  of  arera#^  gross  produce,      ... 
Itemuneratiou  lor  average  annual  superintefidencc  oCIq 

occupier,    -----  .         J 

Labour  of  cultivation,  .  .  .  .  i 

Interest  of  capital  invested  iu  cultivation  only,       -  0 

Repaint         ......  o 

Insurance  and  contingencies,  .  .  .  o 

Seed,  --.-..  0 

3    2    0 


8. 

4. 

£  t,  d. 

3   14    • 

4 

0 

18 

0 

3 

0 

1 

0 

1 

e 

13 

0 

2 

0 

BaloBce  remaining  as  rent,       -  •  -  *  «0  12    0 

Bat  supposiug  the  occupier  to  have  iuvestetl  £  1 2  an  acre  in  purchasing 
the  ten:uit-right  of  this  lantl,  it  is  clear  that  in  a^lditiou  to  the  above  charges 
his  claim  for  interest  ought  to  be  taken  into  tiic  account  and  be  paid  to  him. 
Estimating  this  at  five  per  cent.,  we  siiould  ther4:fore  bring  in  an  additional 
charge  of  I2j.  before  striking  the  bnlanee  for  the  rent,  which,  being  done, 
would  leave  no  rent  at  all.  It  is  clear,  then,  that  either  the  tenant  must  re» 
main  without  any  return  from  this  invested  ca}»ital,  or  the  landlord  wiUiout 
any  rent.  The  question  is,  wliich  of  these  parties  will  be  satisfied  that  bit 
claim  be  neglected.  And  there  is  little  doubt  as  Co  how  that  q^uestion  must 
be  settled  in  time,  if  the  extension  of  tlie  uoUmlted  and  irrational  principle 
of  tenant-right  as  affecting  the  fee  become  general  and  acknowledged  1  Tba 
whole  tenant  population  will  be  united  as  one  man  again^t  the  proprietors 
m  resisting  the  claim  of  rent ! 

The  equitable  teiuuit>>right^  as  limited  by  the  tenants^  jndidous  investment 
in  permaoeat  improvements,  never  can  lead  to  tliis  anarchical  result,  because 
it  can  be  minutely  and  philoeophically  defined. 

Another  step  of  tiie  valuation  above  quoteii,  shows  the  following  detail, 
taking  into  account  the  investment  of  £4  lOjr.,  required  for  improving  the 
same  acre,  and  its  cultivation  by  an  intelligent  farmer:  in  this  case  the 
value  of  the  avera^^e  gross  i^roduce  of  the  ai^re  rises  to  £6  instead  of  £3  14«., 
the  application  of  tlie  gross  produoe  being  as  follows: — 

Average  value  of  gross  produce,     -  ^  - 

Superintendence  of  occupier,  ... 

labour,         -.-... 
Interest  OB  £4  lOs,  invested  in  persianent  improvements, 

Do.     an  capital  employed  in  ordinary  tillage,    - 
Insurance,     ------ 

Repairs,        ...-.- 

Seed, 

Taxes,  ...-.- 

4  14     6 


£    a. 

d. 

£  s.   </. 
<l     0    • 

1     0 

0 

2  12 

0 

0    4 

€ 

0     4 

0 

0     1 

0 

0     1 

• 

0  10 

0 

0     2 

0 

Balance  remaining  as  rent,       -  *  -  -  -15^ 

Upon  this  rational  scale  of  separating  the  property  of  every  claimant,  we 
find  that  £4  10s.  invested  in  improvement^  if  done  by  the  tenant,  would  be 
the  legitimate  value  of  the  tenant-right,  and  could  iu  no  May  cUu^  with  a^y 
right  of  property.  And  the  laud  could  nt  all  times  afford  him  interest  for 
his  money,  without  infringing  on  the  landlonl's  property. 

It  appears  from  the  above  report  and  valuation,  that  under  live  Q\]l\«R^^!Q^GL- 
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Tipperary,  and  the  agrarian  combination  throughout  Ireland, 
are  but  a  methodized  Tfar  to  obtain  the  Ulster  tenant-idght, 
or  that  an  established  practice  not  only  may,  but  must,  erect 
itself  finally  into  law ;  and  any  one  who  will  take  the  pains 
to  analyze  this  growing  practice  will  soon  perceive  how 
inevitable  that  consequence  must  be  in  the  present  case, 
unless  the  practice  itself  bo  superseded  by  a  substitute  that 
shall  put  the  whole  question  on  a  sound,  equitable,  and 
invigorating  basis. 

This  basis  can  only  be  one  that  shall  accurately  define  the 
property  of  the  landowner  from  that  of  his  tenant,  and  ensure 
to  each  the  full  enjoyment  of  his  own. 

It  is  even  questionable  whether  this  growing  practice  of 
tenant-right,  wliich  woidd  at  the  first  view  appear  to  be  a 
viiuable  assumption  on  the  part  of  the  tenant,  be  so  in 
reality ;  as  it  gives  to  him,  without  any  exertion  on  his  own 
>,  Q.  M  I»rt,  an  apparent  property  or  security,  by  means  of  *which  he 
p.  807.  ig  enabled  to  incur  future  inciimbrance  in  order  to  avoid 
present  inconvenience — a  practice  wliich  frequently  temii- 
nates  in  the  utter  destitution  of  his  familv  and  in  the  sale  of 
Lis  farm,  when  the  debts  thus  created  at  usurious  interest 
amount  to-  what  it»  sale  would  produce. 

Or,  if  the  jjarents'  improvidence  do  not  reach  to  this  ex- 
tent, it  gives  them  an  erroneous  feeling  that  at  their  death 
a  fund  win  exist,  without  any  previous  accumulation  of  their 
own,  from  which  their  children  can  be  all  provided  for. 
^T,  Q.  13,  Accordingly,  the  death  of  a  father  generally  leaves  the  son 
i*  Q.  So  ^^^  succeeds  to  the  form  encumbered  to  an  irretrievable 
extent  by  charges  for  the  prorision  of  other  members  of  the 
family ;  and  this  frequently  upon  a  hoMing  in  a  most  unpro- 
ductive or  half-cultivated  condition.  He  is  obliged  to  sell 
off  his  stoct,  and  is  utterly  unable  to  make  those  exertions 
which  hi»  position  requires,  and  perhaps  even  incapable  of 
fulfilling  tlie  arrangements  required  by  his  father's  will.     A 

able  temiTit-ri^'lit  system  now  cxistinjj,  the  tunuiit  woul-.l  «hrivf  but  £2  6«. 
l)er  acre  <»f  cultivated  land,  and  tbe  proprietor  Via.  of  rent,  with  the  prospeet 
of  the  hitter  being  absorbeil  into  the  tenant-rij^ht;  un<ler  the  prf>pcrl.v 
arranged  principle  of  tenant-right,  as  dependent  upon  the  exertions  of  the 
tenant  in  improving  his  farm,  he  would  receive  X4  On.  (»</.  per  acre  x>er 
annum,  and  the  proprietor  £i  5«.  6(i.  permanently  sccureil.  The  sums 
for  family  maintenance  are  found  by  adding  together  the  first  fonr  items  in 
the  respective  valuationii — these  items  being  applicable  to  the  farmer's  own 
vse  on  small  holdings  cultivated  by  the  famdy  in  occupation. 
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miniite  subdivision  of  the  small  farm  is  then  made  amongst 
the  members  of  the  family,  thereby  laying  the  foundation  for  is,  Q. 
perhaps  five  or  six  pauper  families  on  an  extent  of  surface 
barely  suf&cient  for  the  comfortable   maintenance  of   ans 
fiunily. 

If,  instead  of  looking  to  his  farm  as  a  marketable  commo- 
dity from  which  he  has  at  any  time  the  power  of  deriving  a 
considerable  sum  of  money,  without  having  in  any  way  added 
to  its  value,  the  tenant  were  led  to  look  to  his  own  exertions 
as  the  means  of  acquiring  property ;  and  that,  in  propor- 
tion as  those  exertions  were  vigorous  and  successful,  his 
labour  and  capital  would  produce  to  him  a  well-securod  and 
corresponding  return,— then  would  mtny  of  his  present  in- 
conveniences  be  removed.  He  would  liave  an  inducemeatto 
improve  his  holding,  and  to  provide  a  reserve  lund  during 
his  lifetime  for  the  future  settlement  of  his  family. 

The  eflect  on  the  purchaser  of  the  tenant-right  to  a  farm 
is  ako  higUy  injurious.     He  is  generally  a  person  who  has  so,  Q. , 
managed  to  accumulate  a  small  portion  of  funds,  but  not  i^J^qI^ 
suflScient  to  pay  off  the  whole  amount  of  the  purchase-money,     p*  ^ 
He,  therefore,  is  obliged  not  only  to  part  with  l;ho  whole  of    p/29 
that  capital  which  would  be  requisite  to  establish  him  in  his  ^^-»  ^ 
new  enterprise,  but  he  must,  at  the  very  commencement, 
encumber  himself  with  a  debt  which  requires  a  considerable 
time  to  liquidate. 

The  proprietor  imagines,  erroneously,  that  he  has  some 
advantage  from  this  practice,  as  the  principle  observed  in 
such  cases,  when  an  arrear  exists  on  the  farm,  is,  that  the  isr,  Q. 
arrear  should  be  paid  up  to  the  landlord  out  of  the  purchase-  g^^'o^, 
money.  It  is  true  that  he  gets  a  settlement  of  the  old  rent  p.  29. 
account ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  brings  an  embarrassed  ^p.%; 
man  into  liis  land  who  is  incapable  of  doing  it  justice,  but  24,  Q.  ( 
well  qualified  to  let  a  new  arrear  of  rent  accumulate !  All  99^0 ^j 
parties,  in  fact,  are  sufferers !  p.  at« 

•  12^  O  9 

The  equitable  and  legal  rights  of  a  proprietor  in  his  land,     p' ai^ 
as  well  as  the  equitable  rights  of  a  tenant  to  a  fair  return  for 
his  judiciously^invested  labour  and  capital,  are  alike  out- 
raged  by  the  existing  practice  in  Ireland. 

The  landlord  has  the  undoubted  right  to  the  inherent 
qualities  of  the  land,  as  well  those  that  are  latent  and  not 
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yet  Galled  into  prodactive  activity,  as  those  that  are  already 
developed  and  made  profitable ;  and  this  right  must  extend 
up  to  the  highest  state  of  productiveness  of  which  land  is 
capable. 

The  proof  of  this  position  exists  in  the  legal  po^or  which 
the  landlord  possesses  of  taking  any  portion  of  his  land  not 
demised  by  a  legal  instrument,  and  effecting  upon  it,  by  his 
own  superintendence,  and  at  his  proper  cost,  such  changes 
as  may  be  calculated  to  bring  it  to  its  highest  productive 
power,  and  afterwards,  if  he  think  fit,  of  letting  it  at  its 
highest  improved  value. 

The  tenant's  equitable  right  to  a  remuneration  for  his 
judiciously-invested  labour  and  capital  is  not  likely  to  be  dis- 
t^uted  in  the  abstract.  This  property  is  undoubtedly  his 
own.  If  it  be  employed  on  the  estate  of  another  person,  and 
with  that  person's  concurrence,  it  ought  still  to  be  respected 
and  preserved  to  him.  And  if  their  intercourse  or  joint  co- 
operation should  for  any  reason  terminate,  it  ought  not  to 
be  without  a  just  settlement  of  the  account  between  them. 

ThiM,  then,  the  inherent  qualities  of  the  soil  are  the  dis- 
tinct property  of  the  landlord. 

The  labour  and  capital  which  a  tenant  may  employ  to  call 
those  qualities  into  activity,  are  the  equally  distinct  property 
ot  the  tenant.  And  various  are  the  previous  considerations 
upon  commencing  a  tenancy  which  must  enter  into  axxy 
equitable  calculation,  having  for  its  object  the  apportionment 
of  the  produce  between  these  two  claimants,  whilst  their 
interests  are  connected,  or  the  fixing  what  shall  be  the  final 
balance  due  to  either  when  they  separate. 

And  when,  by  the  very  general  neglect  of  making  any  such 
distinct  arrangement,  much  national  inconvenience  and  dis- 
order is  produced,  the  only  remedy  that  remains  is  that  of 
legislative  intorference. 
Mition.  The  practice  generally  pursued  by  valuators  in  Ireland, 

appears  ill  calculated  to  elucidate  this  embarrassed  question, 
w  to  convince  either  of  the  parties  for  whom  they  act,  that 
their  interests  have  been  duly  regarded.  They  appear  to 
jump  at  a  conclusion  as  to  the  amount  of  rent  they  deem 
fitting  in  each  case,  without  laying  before  the  proprietor  and 
(Docupier  the  basis  or  calculation  which  may  have  enabled 
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them  to  reach  that  conclusion,  and  indeed  without  appearing 
to  be  guided,  even  mentally,  by  any  calculation  of  the  kind. 
Under  such  vague  and  unsati^actory  valuations,  affecting 
nearly  the  whole  population  of  the  country,  it  is  not  very  sur- 
prising that  serious  disorder  has  arisen,  which  a  more  accurate 
and  philosophical  principle  would  probably  have  prevented. 

At  the  letting  of  a  farm  it  is  not  logically  proved  to  either 
landlord  or  tenant,  that  the  bargain  recommended  by  the 
valuator  is  a  just  one  at  the  time,  or  such  as  would  protect 
him  for  ten,  twenty,  or  any  given  number  of  years  to  come  ; 
whereas  it  ought  to  place  the  whole  subject  in  so  clear  a 
liglit,  as  to  make  it  comprehensible  and  satisfactory  to  both. 

The  meagre  and  unsupported  valuation  system  now  prac- 
tised, naturally  produces  doubts  on  the  minds  of  the  parties 
interested.  It  leads  each  to  anticipate  an  early  change  in 
the  bargain  which  may  benefit  him.  It  prevents  both  from 
adopting  that  energetic  and  combined  plan  of  improvement, 
which  ought  to  be  the  most  important  duty  of  the  valuator 
to  point  out,  and  which  ought,  in  fact,  to  form  the  basis  of 
the  bargain  that  he  recommends. 

If  such  a  principle  of  valuation  were  adopted,  and  if  ample 
legal  facilities  were  given  to  each  party,  for  enforcing  the 
fulfilment  of  the  bargain  as  relating  to  clauses  ibr  improve- 
ment and  allowances  for  improvements,  &c.,  it  is  probable 
that  the  several  interests  concerned  would  be  materially 
benefited ;  and  the  minute  analysis,  into  which  each  bargain 
for  land  would  lead  the  tenant,  the  proprietor,  and  the  valu- 
ator, would  very  shortly  tend  to  elucidate  the  whole  question, 
and  produce  a  voluntary  beneficial  action  amongst  parties 
who  are  now  frequently,  from  mere  misapprehension,  in  hos- 
tility or  collision  with  each  other. 

The  Valuation  Report  should  set  forth  fully  the  various  See  cUi 
kinds  of  information  essential  to  both  the  proprietor  and  the 
tenant,  who  may  feel  disposed  to  enter  upon  a  bargain  for 
land.  It  should  exhibit  the  quantity  and  quality  of  every 
variety  of  soil  and  subsoil  contained  in  a  farm,  as  well  as  the 
present  condition  of  each,  and  its  present  capabilities  of  pro- 
duction. It  should  exhibit  the  capital  and  costs  of  every 
kind  required  to  create  that  production.  It  should  show 
the  extent  to  which  the  greater  or  less  degree  of  intelligence 
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or  skill  in  the  occupier,  may  modify  that  amount  of  produC' 
tion.  It  should  exhibit  the  kind  of  permanent  improvement 
of  which  each  portion  of  the  land  is  susceptible,  and  the  cost 
of  effecting  the  same,  as  well  as  the  annual  amoimt  by  which 
the  productive  power  of  the  farm  would  be  thereby  increased, 
and  the  permanent  course  of  cropping  suited  to  the  climate 
and  soil.  Having  established  such  results,  with  reference  to 
a  given  price  for  labour,  and  specified  prices  for  the  several 
kinds  of  farm  produce,  the  fair  and  equitable  amount  of  rent 
can  be  easily  determined,  whether  for  a  short  or  long  term, 
or  under  the  contingency  of  an  obligation  to  effect  the  im- 
provements recommended  on  a  stipulated  project,  either  by 
the  proprietor,  the  occupier,  or  at  their  joint  cost — all  and 
each  of  which  considerations  would  materially  modify  the 
amount  of  rent  to  be  paid  or  received. 

Such  a  document  should  supply  all  the  details  by  which 
both  parties  interested  can  at  once  satisfy  themselves  as  to 
the  fairness  of  the  contract  they  are  about  to  enter  upon  ; 
and  without  these,  they  cannot  have  a  distinct  idea  of  how 
far  the  contract  might  be  respectively  judicious,  even  at  the 
time  it  was  made,  much  less  after  years  may  have  passed 
over,  and  considerable  changes  taken  place  in  the  state  of 
the  farm  itself,  as  well  as  in  the  market  prices  of  its  produce. 
The  advantages  of  such  a  dociunent  should  go  still  farther. 
It  should  give  a  power  of  ascertaining  the  capability  of  any 
given  extent  of  land,  as  to  the  population  to  which  it  can 
afford  the  means  of  comfortable  subsistence;  and  what 
would  be  the  minimum  quantity  sufficient  for  a  family  under 
different  circumstances, 
bdivisionof  It  is  quite  evident  that  if  the  gross  produce  derived  from 
^  a  limited  holding  amount  to  £8,  and  that  it  be  occupied  by 

a  family  of  five  persons,  in  a  district  where  there  is  Httle  or 
no  assistance  for  them  in  tlie  way  of  profitable  or  casual 
labour,  we  find  a  most  difficult  and  embarrassing  situation  to 
be  presented,  both  as  regards  the  land  proprietor  and  the 
tenant ;  and  yet  this  is  by  no  means  an  exaggerated  or  un- 
common case.  The  most  moderate  calculation  of  a  year's 
maintenance  for  such  a  family  would  amount  to  £24,  to  pay 
which,  together  with  the  rent,  the  taxes,  and  the  seeding  of 
iiis  form,  there  is  only  the  value  of  the  gross  produce,  .i'8. 
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Thus  the  gro»  produce  would  amomit  to  onlv  one-third  >^^  Q*  ^ 
of  the  sum  rev^uisite  to  support  the  fiuuilv.  without  allowinfr  ^^S.  Q.  la 
for  cither  rent.  seed,  or  taxes.  The  need  and  taxes  imist.  h^T^q' 
howeTer.  come  a;s  a  charge  prior  to  maintenaiKV — thoy  are  p,  431, 
meritable.  The  landlord  then  looks  for  his  rent.  His  ju«t 
daim  is  not  the  point  which  the  debtor  or  the  puUic  con- 
iiders  when  he  seeks  far  its  liquidation.  The  broad  fact 
of  a  rich  man  pressing  a  wr^chedlv  poor  man  fiir  a  paytuent 
of  money  is  the  point  that  arrests  attentiitn;  it  matters 
little  whether  the  rate  of  rent  be  in  fact  low:  anv  daim^ 
however  moderate,  made  by  the  landlord,  appears  exorbitant, 
not  from  its  disproportionate  amount  as  a  rent,  but  from  the 
utter  destitution  and  inability  of  the  tenant  to  meet  it,  how- 
ever  smaU  it  may  be !  Goods  arc  distrained,  or  legal  pro* 
ceedings  instituted,  and  the  landlord  at  once  acquires  the 
ebaractert>f  an  oppressive  rack-renter.  Inattentive  manage- 
ment permits  the  subdivision  of  farms  to  increase :  the  £^ 
worth  of  groas  produce  must  now  provide  for  two  or  three 
families.  This  needy  class  of  tenants  increases  in  number 
-and  destitution,  and  the  landlord's  character  for  oppression 
increases  in  a  like  proportion,  although  his  land  may  be  let 
much  below  the  rate  that  well-circumstanced  tenants  could 
pay  with  ease ;  and  although  his  list  of  arrears  may  prove 
that  a  considerable  portion  of  that  rate  has  not  been  levied  I 

The  evil  grows  to  an  extent  that  threatens  the  annihila-  ^^»  ^r  *' 
tion  of  the  landlord's  income;  a  clearance  of  the  tenants,  or  soi.  Q.  11 
consolidation  of  farms,  is  resorted  to,  and  forms  the  climax  of  ®***  ^*  ^ 
tyrannical  landlordism,  from  which  a  sacrifice  equal  to  the 
fee  value  of  his  estate  could  not  cleanse  him.     Nor  would 
his  granting  their  holdings  to  such  tenants  free  of  rent, 
materially  mend  their  case ;  as  although  it  might  raise  the 
annual  means  of  support  for  a  family  from  £3  to  £4,  or  from 
£6  to  £8,  it  must  be  recollected  that  from  £15  to  £24 
would  be  required  to  supply  them  even  with  the  necessaries 
oflife. 

Numerous  witnesses  have  proved  the  extreme  tendency  92,  Q.  m 
that  there  is  amongst  the  tenants  to  subdivide  their  lands  k^^q.  ki 
below  the  quantity  that  will  maintain  the  occupiers  in  ,«^  ^^1 
comfort.  They  concur  in  describing  the  unremitting  vigilance  p!  4a». 
required  to  prevent  a  rapid  recurrence  of  this  evil,  even^^fl^'^ 
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i,  Q.  85—   after  the  estate  has  gone  through  the  distreBsing  ordeal  of 

^  Q.  44—   correction. 

1. 442.  j^  y^Yj  essential  part  of  the  valuator's  duty,  therefore,  is, 

to  show  the  minimum  quantity  of  each  quality  of  land  that 
will  support  a  given  family  in  comfort,  and  enable  them  to 
pay  a  fair  rent ;  calculating  also  the  demand  for  labour  in 
the  district,  and  in  what  degree  that  demand  may  diminish 
the  size  of  holding  that  would  otherwiBe  be  neceaaary  if  the 
small  occupier  were  exclusively  dependent  on  his  own  land 
for  support. 

If  some  such  explicit  principle  be  not  acted  upon,  that 
ahaU  make  each  party  interested  thoroughly  to  understand 
his  relative  position  in  all  the  details,  as  well  as  the  distinct 
reasons  that  render  any  change  requisite,  and  that  such 
change  is  calculated  to  produce  a  distinct  remedy,  with  the 
smallest  degree  of  inconvenience  that  each  case  will  admit 
of.  If  some  such  explicit  principle  bo  not  adopted,  it  appears 
hopeless  to  expect  by  other  means  to  '*  improve  the  relation 
between  landlord  and  tenant"  of  the  small  holding  class, 
which  forms  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  population.  The 
false  position  of  these  classes  would  necessarily  cause  their 
discontent  with  each  other  to  continue.  iXeither  of  them 
having  reflected  deeply  on  the  impossibility  of  their  bargain 
being  executed,  each  will  continue  to  accuse  the  other.  The 
demand  of  a  fair  rent  by  the  landlord  will  still  be  called 
usurious  oppression.  The  default  in  payment  caused  by 
destitution  in  the  tenant,  will  still  be  attributed  to  dis- 
honesty :  and  these  reciprocal  feelings  must  last  until  their 
present  false  position  be  changed. 

The  ample  promulgation  of  sound  principles,  by  repeated 
valuations,  upon  the  full  plan  proposed  in  Appendix,  No.  15, 
B,  is  the  more  wanted,  as  the  alarm  of  land  proprietors  at  the 
small  holdings  has  a  tendency  to  make  them  run  into  an 
opposite  extreme,  highly  injurious  under  the  existing  circum- 
stances of  the  country,  by  seeking  to  consolidate  these  small 
holdings  into  large  tillage  and  grazing  farms. 

Every  possible  effort  should  be  made  to  convince  the 
judgment  of  this  class  as  to  the  rational  limits  within  which 
consolidation  should  be  confined,  having  strict  reference  to 
ir  own  and  their  tenants'  interests ;  as  well  as  to  remove 
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ikar  Btyecoon  to  admit  a  ranoiiable  junoom  of  p<^Miibtioii 
y/kere  i>i»e  exkss  at  pn»ent. 

Xcuiw  couid  produce  these  resalts  m  efiectuallT  as 
phdu  Icfoce  tfeem  the  analjtic  statement  of  their  propeitr 
in  aS  its  bearinn.  exliibitiDg  at  one  Tiew  the  pre^^nt  con* 
ditioa  of  the  occQjMers  as  well  as  of  the  lands^  with  ever  t 
beaefidil  change  of  which  both  are  susceptible ;  detailing 
how  foA  chance  can  be  most  conrenientlr  effected  for  aU 
psrties*  as  well  as  the  outlar  it  wonld  canse^  and  the  per- 
naaent  retoni  or  profit  which  that  outlay  shoold  produce ; 
sod  fctting  forth  most  prcmunentlj  the  number  of  Tears  in 
which  the  return  caused  by  the  improvement  would  reimburse 
the  ontlaj  required  in  its  execution. 

This  last  consideration  evidently  fonns  the  true  basis  upon 
which  to  rezulate  the  securitr  or  duration  of  possessioii 
required  br  the  tenant,  if  we  suppose  the  improvement  to  be 
effected  by  his  labour  and  not  by  the  capital  of  his  landlord. 

The  tenant  should  in  justice  receive  the  whole  return 
from  the  improvement  for  that  period,  and  for  a  fair  additional 
term  besides,  that  he  may  have  a  just  reward  for  his  energy 
and  intelligence  beyond  the  mere  return  of  the  cost ;  or  if  he 
leave  the  farm  before  the  expiration  of  the  time  so  calculated, 
he  should  receive  the  difference  still  due  upon  it  from  the 
proprietor ;  and  if  he  continue  to  hold  the  farm  after  this 
period  of  years,  he  naturally  becomes  liable  to  the  increased 
or  improved  rent,  as  exhibited  in  the  respective  column  of 
the  valuation  return.  It  is  clear  that  this  principle  of 
calculation,  based  as  it  is  on  the  precise  circumstances  of 
each  particular  case,  must  be  the  strictiy  correct  one. 

Thus  far  we  have  treated  only  of  improvements  on  land. 
The  question  of  farm  buildings  requires  a  separate  consi- 
deration. The  valuation  of  the  farm,  as  above  recommended, 
is,  in  point  of  fact,  obtained  from  a  detailed  debtor  and 
creditor  account,  in  which  the  tenant  is  supposed  to  be  in 
the  capacity  of  trustee  or  agent,  or,  as  formerly,  considered 
the  ''  bailiff,"  managing  for  the  landlord  a  portion  of  his 
estate.  The  whole  of  the  produce  being  brought  to  one  side 
of  the  account,  and  the  whole  of  the  charges,  including  those 
for  superintendence  and  labour  contributed  by  the  fanner 
and  his  family,  on  the  other  side — the  balance  of  the  account 
being  the  landlord's  rent. 
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Under  this  view  it  is  evident  that  there  is  no  fund  left  in 
the  farmer's  hand,  and  produced  from  his  farm,  that  would 
meet  a  building  investment.  The  requisite  buildings,  there- 
fore, should  be  either  erected  and  kept  in  repair  by  the 
outlay  of  the  landlord,  or  an  adequate  allowance  should  be 
made  to  the  tenant  under  those  heads.  Certain  limitations, 
however,  would  be  essential,  as  to  the  urgent  necessity,  the 
quality  and  extent  of  the  buildings  erected,  and  restricting 
the  claun  with  reference  to  the  rent  or  extent  of  the  holding, 
making  it  contingent  on  the  course  of  improvement  laid 
down  being  followed  by  the  tenant,  and  refusing  it  altogether 
where  the  necessity  of  building  shall  have  arisen  from  the 
subdivision  of  a  farm  without  the  landlord's  concurrence. 
Sot  should  there  be  any  claim  allowed  against  the  landlord 
unless  with  his  own  <^onsent,  when  the  size  of  tlie  holding 
may  happen  to  be  below  the  minimum  size  which  woidd  be 
requisite  to  support  the  family  occupying  it  in  comfort,  as 
established  by  the  valuation  return.  If  «iieh  restrictions  be 
not  made,  or  if  a  general  legal  claim  against  the  landlord 
were  admitted  in  all  cases  where  tenants  might  choose  to 
build ;  these  claims  would  rise  in  the  vast  number  of  minute 
holdings  existing  in  Ireland  far  above  the  value  of  the  land- 
lord's interest  in  such  lands,  and  the  result  would  be  most 
mischievous  to  the  tenants  themselves.  It  would  tend  to 
increase  their  destitution,  by  inducing  a  continued  sub- 
division of  holdings,  already  inadequate  to  support  the 
occupiers.  The  rate  of  allowance  for  building  new  farm 
houses  when  necessary,  might  be  limited  to  a  restricted 
amount  per  acre  for  residence,  and  a  separate  restricted 
amount  per  acre  for  farm  oflSces.  And  these  scales  should 
be  separately  framed  in  reference  to  grazing  and  tillage 
farms. 

The  deep  evil  in  which  all  others  appear  to  have  their 
source  more  or  less,  is  the  disproportion  now  existing  in  the 
various  districts  of  Ireland  between  the  demand  for  and 
supply  of  labour — ^mainly  produced  by  ignorance  in  the 
different  classes.  And  the  remedy  must  be  the  removal  of 
this  disproportion. 

The  proof  of  thesa  factF,  and  the  various  suggestions  offered 
by  different  persons  in  reference  to  them,  will  be  found  in  the 
following  chapters. 
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The  general  tenor  of  the  evidence  given  bofi>re  the  com-  26.  Q.  fOi,  fl 
missioners  proves  that,  with  the  exception  of  some  districts  t  ,|VV 
in  the  north,  and  some  particular  localities  and  estates,  or  ^a^!  Q.  90, 
individoal  farms  in  other  parts  of  the  comitrv.  the  usual     --• 
agricultural  practice  throughout  Ireland  is  defective  in  tlie  (5t>,i,  Q.'  5.  * 
highest  degree,  whether  as  reganls  the  permanent  j^repara-  '''-'^»  ^-  '*» 
tion  and  improvement  of  the  land  essential  to  successful  tillage.  244,  q,  an, 
the  limited  selection  of  the  crops  cultivated,  or  the  n^lativp     •''*«*• 
succession  and  tillage  of  those  crops.    But  it  likewise  gives,  at  ^'^^l  g  3.* 
the  same  time,  the  encouraging  proofs,  that  where  these  ex-.  "I'O.  Q,  4. 
ceptions  exist,  where  judicious  exertions  have  l>een  made  to  !jo!|'  q'  )n* 
improve  the  state  and  texture  of  the  soil,  and  to  introduce  a     )B. 
more  desirable  and  extensive  selection  and  rotation  of  crops,  !?'  ^\\^' 
these  exertions  ha^-e  been  attended  with  the  most  striking  lOA.  q.  fi,  li. 
success  and  profit.  ^'tb^  'm 

The  ordinary  methods  pursued,  however  defective,  tkxv  still  (W.'S.  Q.  5.9! 
reducible  to  their  several  rules  or  rotations,  which  are.  in  \^^*  ^*  ^^ 
some  degree,  regulated  by  the  quantity  of  land  occupied,  as  aTi.  q.  ib. 
where  the  holdings  do  not  exceed  an  acre,  of  which  there  j^'-^^*  ^'  **• 
appear  to  be  64,839. — See  Appendix  95.     The  only  crop  may  "   10.  " 
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199,  Q.  3.      ^  ^^  ^o  ^^  ^^^^  potato  ;  the  ground  being  manured  as  a 

1049.  Q.  8.    garden  every  year.     On  holdings  above  one  acre,  and  not 

491,'  Q.  8.      exceeding  two  to  two  and  a  half  acres,  the  practice  has  gcne- 

716,  Q.  15.    rally  been  a  two  yeai-s'  rotation  of  j^otatoes  and  grain  in  con- 

99,  Q.  22.     tinned  succession.     Up  to  three  or  four  acres,  a  three  years* 

318.  Q.  22.    rotation,  consisting  of — Ist,  potatoes;  2nd,  grain ;  3rd,  grain, 

706*  Q.  9       ^^^  ^  small  portion  occupied  in  what  is  called  grazing.     The 

713,  Q.  4.      holdings  above  those  classes  are  most  generally  cultivated 

276*  Q   10     ^"  *  seven  or  eight  years'  rotation — 1st,  manured  for  potatoes ; 

499,  Q.  5.      2nd,  grain  ;  3rd,  grain  ;  4th,  grain  again,  or  else  "  left  out  to 

507*  o  9^10  ^"^^  ^^^  grass,"  but  producing  little  or  nothing,  from  the  ex- 

896)  Q.  II.    hausted  state  of  the  land,  and  from  no  seed  having  been 

OK?*  o'  is'    ®^^"  '  ^^^'  grass  getting  a  little  better ;  6th,  grass  still  ini- 

14.        '    proving;  7th,  grain  on  lea,  after  which  the  same  rotation 

737.  Q.  1 6,    commences  again  with  potatoes.     When  the  third  grain  crop 

727,  Q.  15,    ^  taken,  the  land  is  left  for  the  following  three  years  to  rest 

17.  as  grazing,  and  this  would  extend  the  rotation  to  eight  years. 

^j^Q.     .        From  this  it  would  appear  that  there  are  only  about  three- 

924,  Q.  5.      sevenths  of  the  farm  which  give  something  approaching  to  a 

tolerable  crop,  viz. :  the  manured  land,  the  first  crop  of  grain, 

and  the  lea  grain. 

As  to  the  remaining  four-sevenths,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  their  scanty  produce  would  be  sufficient  to  pay  their 
proportion  of  the  rent  and  charges  of  the  farm,  without  bring- 
ing any  profitable  return  to  the  occupier. 

Upon  the  whole,  this  principle  of  farming  consists,  first,  by 
the  application  of  manure  to  bring  up  the  land  to  a  certain 
capability  of  production,  and  then,  instead  of  seeking  to  keep 
it  either  in  that  condition,  or  in  a  progressively  improving 
state,  tlie  effort  is  to  take  every  thing  from  it  by  a  continued 
succession  of  the  same  class  of  exliausting  crops,  until  it  be- 
comes incapable  of  returning  the  cost  of  seed  and  labour ; 
after  which  it  is  left  to  the  unaided  and  gradual  operation  of 
nature  to  recover  it  from  the  effects  of  this  destructive  treat- 
ment, that  it  may  be  again  exhausted,  and  again  left  for  years 
unproductive  to  recover. 
14.  Q.  59-         It  has  been  stated  almost  universally  throughout  the  evi- 
203  *Q  40     d^"<5C»  ^^^^  ^^^  lands  in  nearly  every  district  of  Ireland 
107*  Q.  4I9    require  drainage ;  that  the  drainage  and  deep  moving  of  the 
ti^  MQ  lands  or  subsoiUng  have  proved  most  remunerative  operations 
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wherever  they  have  been  applied ;  that  these  operations  have  88,Q.  A0,5]. 
as  vet  been  introduced  but  to  a  verv  limited  extents  **fl^"  **l 

That  the  mass  of  the  lauds  is  held  bv  small  working  899.  Q.  14/ 
frrmers.  >7. 

That  the  small  farmers  and  labourers  are  for  considerable  ' '  leZn.  ei. 
portions  of  the  year  in  search  of  employment  which  they 
cannot  obtain. 

That  the  most  valuable  crops  and  the  most  profitable  ro« 
tations  cannot  be  adopted  on  wet  lands,  &c.,  &c. 

These  apparent  contradictions  are  variously  accounted  for  45,  Q.43,44. 
by  different  witnesses.     Some  attributing  the  apathy  that^jk^'^     • 
exists  to  want  of  capital,  which  they  strongly  recommend  to  276,  Q.  9. 
be  supplied  in  some  way  or  other.     But  this  cause  would 
not  prevent  the  small  fanner  from  draining  the  wet  field  of 
which  he  is  the  occupier,  and  which  is  situated  at  his  own 
door,  instead  of  sitting  idle  for  several  months  of  the  year, 
and  complaining  all  the  while  that  he  cannot  find  profitable 
employment ! 

Others,  and  by  far  tlie  most  extensive  class  of  witnesses,  274,  Q.  9. 
attribute  the  inertia  to  the  feet  of  the  occupiers  not  having  any  ^^j'  ^'  ^» 
certainty  of  receiving  compensation,  if  removed  immediately  924,  Q.  36. 
after  having  effected  valuable  improvements;  and  to  their  not  ®®}*  ^'  J®* 
generally  having  leases,  or  that  security  of  tenure  of  their  as  I,'  Q.  18. 
farms  which  would  justify  them   in  expending  labour  or  ^^^-  ^• 
money  in  their  improvement,  as,  if  they  did  so,  the  proprietor  97^'^  q,'  37^ 
would  then  have  the  power  of  immediately  increasing  the  rent.     3®- 

The  remedy  suggested  by  these  witnesses  is  the  establish-     ' 
ment  of  some  principle  of  compensation  for  judicious  im- 
provements made  by  tenants,  and  the  granting  of  leases. 

The  argument  advanced  by  this  class  of  witnesses  is,  no  135,  Q.  13. 
doubt,  a  most  reasonable  and  substantial  one,  although  there 
are  not  many  cases  on  the  evidence  to  prove  that  proprietors 
have  taken  such  advantage  of  improving  tenants,  nor  indeed 
would  many  cases  be  required  to  produce  a  most  mischie- 
vous effect  in  this  respect.     It  does  not  appear  either,  as 
a  general  rule,  from  the  evidence,  that  those  tenants  who 
have  the  longest  leases,  and  the  most  beneficial  interest  in 
their  ferms,  have  brought  the  lands  they  hold  to  a  more  pro-  •52.  Q.  72. 
ductive  or  improved  state  than  others,  not  possessing  such  ^g,  q/]9^ 
advantages  or  security.     It  is  even  broadly  asserted  by  many     20. 
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M).  Q.  37.    that  lands  held  inidor  long  leases,  at  nominal  rents,  are  in  a 
r8,  Q,  6.     worse  state  than  those  held  from  year  to  year. 

A  close  analysis  of  this  subject  would  probably  lead  to  the 
conclusion,  that  the  2>otato  is  the  main  cause  of  that  inertia 
in  the  populatioi>,  and  that  want  of  improvement  in  the  lands 
and  tillage,  which  is  so  striking  throughout  Ireland. 

This  root,  as  compared  with  other  food  stuffs  grown  in  this 
dimate,  supplied  the  largest  amount  of  human  food  on  tlie 
smallest  surface.  Ita  peculmr  cultivation  enabled  the  occu- 
pier of  land  to  plant  it  in  the  wettest  soils ;  because  the  ridge 
or  lazy  bed,  universally  ado{)ted  in  such  cases^  supplied  the 
most  minute  system  of  drainage  that  can  be  imagined  for 
that  one  crop,  although  it  did  not  permanently  drain  the 
land,  or  extend  any  substantial  benefit  in  that  respect  even 
to  the  following  cropw 
i5i  <l  9.  The  indolent  occupier,  therefore,  passed  his  winter  inac- 

tively, consuming  this  food  which  he  preferred  to  all  others, 
and  neglecting  to  prepare  his  land  permanently  for  more 
profitable  crops,  of  which  he  had  heard  little,  and  for  which 
k<e  cared  less.  £njoying  all  the  while  the  pleasing  delusion, 
— .  — —-  4faat,  as  sure  aa  the  spring  came  round,  any  portion  he  might 
select  of  his  farm  would  be  ready  to  receive  his  favourite 
root,  and  to  furnish  a  certain  supply  of  food  for  his  numerous 
and  increasing  family. 

This  delusion  is  now  broken,  but  its  evil  consequences 
continue, 
c  drapter         The  short  time  that  remains  for  getting  in  the  next  year's 
Drafiiiiig."  crops  does  not  admit  of  that  regular  preparation  by  draining 
and  tilling  the  soil  to  the  depth  that  the  substitutes  for  tlie 
potato  requu^r  and  the  fearful  period  which  impends  can  only 
be  mitigated  by  the  immediate  A^gorous  and  unanimous  co- 
operation of  the  government,  the  proprietors,  the  farmers, 
and  the  labourers  of  this  country,  in  adopting  such  a  modifi- 
cation of  the  preparation  required,  as  shall  give  the  present 
use  of  the  lands  for  those  crops,  with  but  little  labour,  and 
leave  the  full  completion  of  what  may  be  thus  commenced 
to  be  carried  on  afiter  next  harvest. 
79!      '     *      Many  witnesses  attribute  the  general  apathy  in  fanning 
4.  Q-  5.      improvements  to  a  want  of  knowledge  amongst  the  farming 
9  21.         ^J"*®*®'*'  *^^  ^'^^y  recommend  as  an  obvious  remedy  the  exten« 
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Bion  of  agricultural  schools,  with  model  farms,  and  agricul-   Aatienttwn 

tural  societies  on  an  improved  principle  of  action  throughout        

the  country-  !?^*  ^-  ^' 

Much  difference  of  opinion  appeared  to  exist  among  the  p*  34. 
witnesses  as  to  the  relative  efficacy  of  the  different  means  *^3,  Q.  10. 
adopted  to  assist  and  stimulate  the  improvement  of  agri- 
culture. But  such  difference  of  opinion  was,  perhaps,  most 
strongly  manifested  with  regard  to  the  agricultural  societies. 
Many  attributed  to  them  much  influence  in  improving  the 
system  of  cultivation  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  localities 
where  they  exist,  but  this  opinion  was  by  no  means  universal, 
and  many  seemed  to  look  upon  them  as  little  calculated 
to  serve  or  improve  the  tenant  farmer. 

John  Brennan,  esq.,  land  agent,  county  Kerry. 
The  agricultural  societies  do  not  afford   much  benefit    to    the  Extraeisfn 
small  farmer.      They  do  not  know  how  to  expend  money  if  they  had  '^^'^' 

it;  and  I  think  an  agriculturist,  if  appointed,  would  benefit  the  ^q  q^  ^^ 
OQuntrj  very  much.     There  is  no  getting  many  of  the  small  farmers 
to  change  their  old  habits. 

Thomas    Herrick,    esq.,   land    proprietor   and    landholder, 

countv  Cork. 

There  is  one  farming  society  connected  with  this  union.  At  733,  Q.  9. 
its  commencement  it  had  a  very  good  effect  in  improving  the 
implements  of  the  farmers,  particularly  the  ploughs ;  but  at  this 
time  I  do  not  think  it  has  much  effect.  It  is  confined  to  the  gentry 
of  the  country.  1  do  not  think  among  the  class  of  farmers  it  has 
done  much  good.  It  brought  iron  ploughs  and  Scotch  ploughs  into 
the  country  very  generally. 

Did  it  improve  the  cattle  much  ? — Yes ;  there  is  some  improve- 
ment in  the  cattle. 

Mr.  Patrick  Lacy,  farmer,  King's  county. 

The  proprietors  are,  it  is  generally  believed,  unwilling  to  give  1003,  Q.  6. 
leases,  from  political  motives.  Leases  under  the  courts  are  short, 
and,  like  every  thing  in  law,  uncertain.  Under  middle-men  they 
are  generally  at  a  rackrent ;  and  yearly  tenants,  or  tcnants-at-wilf, 
which  are,  I  fear,  becoming  the  most  numerous  class,  is,  of  all 
others,  the  very  worst  kind  of  tenure  both  for  landlord  and  tenant, 
— first,  because  the  man  that  would  expend  his  money  in  permanent 
improvements  on  a  farm  without  some  kind  of  fixity  of  tenure  would, 
to  say  the  leastof  it,  act  unwisely;  second,  the  tenant  holding  by  yearly 
tenure  will  not  be  likely  ever  to  get  his  land  into  a  proper  rotation  of 
crops,  for  such  a  system  would  require  an  additional  outlay  to  keep 
the  land  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  which  might  be  the  cause 
of  it«  being  coveted  by  his  neighbour,  or  advantage  taken  by  the 
cupidity  of  the  landlord.  This  being  the  case,  I  am  convinced 
that  premhims  offered  by  agricultural  societies  for  fat  cows  or 
boUodui   large  mangel-wurzel,   and   big   turnips,   will   all  prove 
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Extraeufrom  unavailing  till  there  is  a  totally  different  system  of  tenure — some 

Evidence*     fixity  of  tenure  in  the  shape  of  a  lease  for  at  least  twenty-one  yeara' 

T^     -   duration,    with   a   covenant  of   heing  allowed   for  all  permanent 

Soddtie^    improvements  at  the  expiration  of  the  term,  if  the  landlord  should 

*      then  think  well  of  piitiiug  the  tenant  out  of  possession.     This  is 

absolutely  necessary  for  the  proper  and  pm-manont  improvement  of 
the  soil,  and  the  useful  and  profitable  employment  of  the  people. 

Mr.  Owen  Conlan,  farmer,  county  Kildare. 

1013,  Q.  10-      10.  Have  you  any  farming  societies  in  the  district? — There  is 
^^'  one  in  this  town. 

1 1 .  What  has  been  the  effect  of  that  society  ? — I  cannot  say  that 
it  is  any  good  to  the  tenants.  It  all  turns  to  the  good  of  the 
landlord. 

12.  What  makes  you  say  that? — In  case  I  brought  a  beast 
forward  I  could  not  be  able  to  compete  with  a  gentleman.  There 
18  not  a  class  for  the  working  farmers,  I  should  say. 

13.  You  think  that  the  working  farmers  ai*e  not  sufficiently 
encouraged  by  the  premiums  offered? — Yes. 

14.  Is  there  any  class  for  the  working  farmers  as  far  as  relates 
to  agricultural  produce? — Yes,  1  think  there  is. 

C.  H.  Kennedy,  esq.,  estate  agent,  county  Donegal,  admit- 
ting the  utility  of  the  principle  of  agiicultural  societies,  points 
out  the  error  into  which  they  have  generally  fallen. 

A  farming  society  has  recently  been  established  in  the  district. 
This  year's  subscriptions  amount  to  about  £100,  of  which  about 
£17  are  offered  in  premiums  for  draining  ;  £30  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  stock ;  £'20  for  various  descriptions  of  crops ;  £33  for 
other  objects.  The  lands  of  the  district  are  of  a  nature  that 
generally  require  draining,  and  we  appear  to  have  fallen  into  the 
usual  error  of  most  farming  societies,  that  of  trying  to  force  several 
desirable  points  prematurely ;  and  by  neglecting  the  requisite  order 
by  which  we  should  regulate  our  encouragement,  we  risk  the 
878  Q.  7.  success  of  all.  Every  one  admits  the  indispensable  necessity  of 
having  our  lands  properly  drained  before  we  sow  green  crops,  and 
of  having  our  green  crops  growing  before  we  think  of  feeding 
improved  stock;  yet  we  proceed  as  if  ihe  reverse  of  all  this  were 
the  right  course.  To  show  how  general  this  error  is,  I  beg  to  offer 
a  table,  constructed  from  the  premium  schedules  of  thirty-two  Irish 
agricultural  societies,  which  were  all  that  1  have  been  able,  as  yet, 
jto  pr^ure. 
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Marcus  Keane,  land  agent,  county  Clare. 

cultural  societies  have  been  established ;  but  they  were  of  1063,  Q.  28, 
tie  use  to  the  cottier  tenants — they  were  for  the  higher  class 
era     But  I  think  the  foundation  for  im|>roven)€nts  has  been 
d  that  a  few  years  will  make  a  very  great  change  in  the 
:ural  condition  of  the  small  tenants  in  the  county  Clare. 

;  O'Brien,  esq.,  land  proprietor,  and  agent   to  pro- 
perties in  the  counties  of  Clare  and  Limerick, 

rming  society,  professing  to  be  for  the  counties  of  Limerick,  C52,  Q.  6. 
md  Tipperary,  lias  been  in  existence  for  the  last  few  years, 
;  certainly  produced  some  good  in  inducing  cattle  breeders  to 
ore  pains  about  their  stock  than  they  would  otherwise  do ; 
ry  effort  to  extend  its  application  to  the  small  farmers  has 
tended  with  failiu*e  from  want  of  co-operation,  arising*  from 
re  of  action  being  too  extended.  When  I  was  manager,  in 
endeavoured  to  establish  branches  in  every  barony,  for  the 
of  small  farmers,  making  the  condition  that  £10  should  be 
ited  to  the  parent  society  out  of  that  barony.  Though  three 
B  were  qualified,  no  application  for  the  premium  was  made 
y  ona  In  1 84*2,  I  endeavoured  to  get  up  a  ploughing-match, 
ugh  I  advertised  for  land  could  get  none.  1  aUo,  that  year, 
5  prizes  placed  at  our  disposal  by  the  Royal  Agricultural 
ofl^sred  for  competition  in  the  Limerick  ilihtrict  alone ;  and 
I  circulated  the  papers  largely,  no  claim  for  competition  wai 

•     c2 
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ExtrmctMfrom  made.     Again,  in  1843,  I  applied  to  the  local  society,  and  obtainc 

Evidence.  ^  grant  of  money  for  premiums,  in  addition  to  what  was  given  I 

A    ^^ciib     I  ^^®  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  to  be  offered  for  competition  in  eac 

Societien.  poor-law  union  in  the  counties  of  Clare  and  Limerick.     The  unic 

of  Ennistimon  was  the  iirst  on  the  list,  and  though  I  sent  the  pn 

I  mium  sheets  to  every  resident  gentleman  and  clergyman,  yet  hard! 

A  any  notice  was  given  to  the  small  farmers  to  prepare  themselve 

3  and  only  a  few  competitors  appeared  ;  nor  had  it  the  effect  whic 

,<  was  intended,  of  inducing  the  residents  in  the  union  to  attempt  i 

i  form  a  local  society.     One  of  the  reasons  that  a  farming  socict; 

(  whoso  object  is  the  improvement  of  tillage,  has  not  succeeded  hei 

'^  is,  that  the  gentry  generally  hold  rich  lands,  which  are  kept  f< 

^  pasture,  and  do  not,  as  a  class,  feel  so  direct  a  sympathy  with  thoi 

"  who  occupy  the  waste  and  poor  lands.     It  is,  therefore,  only  a  fe 

^  landlords  who,  taking  an  interest  in  the  improvement  of  the  tenai 

J,  try,  would  be  willing  to  support  such  a  society ;  but  they,  findin 

O'  no  general  interest  in  the  subject,  confine  their  exertions  to  the 

d*  own  estates,  on  which  several  are  engaged  in  extensive  improvement 

^  T.  J.  Biggs,  esq.,  land  proprietor,  county  Cork. 

730)  Q.  8.  There  is  a  farming  society,  which  I  consider  is  of  great  use ;  bi 

'3  it  appears,  among  the  working  class  of  farmers  in  general,  to  excii 

a  desire  to  obtain  the  money  premiums,  rather  than  to  diffuse 
^*  knowledge  of  the  benefits  of  the  improved  mode  of  agriculture — a 

jg  in  very  many  instances,  I  have  known  farmers  to  return  to  the  san 

slovenly  habits  which  they  had  been  accustomed  to  before  they  o1 
^2  tained  the  premiums,  and    I  think  this  would  not  be  the  case 

agricultural  schools  were  established. 

Arthur  French,  esq.,  land  proprietor,  county  Tipperary. 

565»  Q.  9,  13,      9.  Does  the  Irish  Agricultural  Society  give  out  seed  wheat  ?- 

14.  No,  they  have  never  sent  seed  wheat  to  this  country.     I  differed  wil 

them  upon  that  subject.     I  suggested  that  they  should  purcluu 

wheat,  and  send  it  to  the  agricultural  districts,  and  give  it  out  to  I 

paid  for  after  the  har\'est. 

13.  Do  you  conceive  that  the  giving  out  seed  in  that  way  is  tl 
business  of  an  agricultural  society,  or  that  it  is  more  the  duty  of 
landlord  ? — I  would  suggest  that  it  should  be  part  of  the  busine 
of  the  agricultural  society ;  and  I  believe  if  they  did  it,  they  woul 
sustain  no  loss :  they  would  take  very  good  care  to  get  security  froi 
the  people  ;  they  would  sell  it  at  the  first  cost,  and  they  would  nie< 
with  very  little  defalcation. 

14.  From  whence  are  they  to  get  the  funds  to  purchase  tl 
seed  ?— ;They  are  in  possession  of  a  large  fund,  raised  by  8ubscri| 
tion.  The  Irish  Agricultural  Society  has  a  sum  of  £7,000  ( 
£^,000,  besides  a  number  of  subscribers  who  pay  annual  subscription 
Their  funds  are,  1  believe,  applied  in  giving  prizes  to  farmers  wli 
are  able  to  feed  fat  cattle,  and  for  bulls,  boars,  stallions,  &c.,  butn 
provision  is  made  to  give  them  to  the  peasantry  at  a  price  they  eoul 

^  pay  ;  and  I  am  told  that  in  their  last  distribution  of  prizes,  but  £1 

was  allocated  for  the  improvement  of  pigs,  although  they  are  tt 
principal  dependence  of  the  Irish  peasantry.  The  only  produc 
they  have  to  pay  the  rent  is  the  wheat. 


Um^ 
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From   the   foro^ing  extracts,   in  reference   to    agricul-  Exfr^ettfoam 
tond  societies  ?^  usually  established,  and  from  the  general     ^^™^- 
tenor  of  the  evidence  on  this  subject,  it  would  appear  that  AQncultwral 
they  have  disappointed  public  expectation,  and  have  failed  to     Sonetie*. 
rouse  that  spirit  of  emulation  amongst  the  smaller  classes  of 
farmers,  calculated  to  produce  a  general  adoption  of  the  more 
profitable  practices  introduced    into  modem  tillage,  which 
ought  to  luive  been  the  main  object  of  such  societies. 

It  is  fortunate,  however,  that  a  few  exceptions  to  this  rule  416.  Q.  7.  9, 
have  been  recorded  on  the  evidence.  *5«  Q-  ®7. 

The  effects  of  tlie  Ballinasloe  Union  Agricultural  Society  ^ '  •  ^  ^i^^' 
have  been  strikingly  successful,  and  are  attributable  to  a  dis-  51^^'  a,' 7-49. 
tinct  and  ])alpable  principle  adopted  in  its  formation,  very 
different  from  that  of  most  other  societies  of  the  kind. 

The  chief  characteristic  of  the  Ballinasloe  Agricultural 
Society  consists,  not  merely  in  offering  premiums  as  other 
societies  do,  but  in  suiting  those  premiums  to  the  cai)abilities 
and  particular  wants  of  the  small  farmers ;  and  above  all,  in 
emplonng  able  and  energetic  superintending  agriculturists, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  instruct  and  assist  persons  of  this  class  in 
what  is  requisite  to  be  done  upon  their  respective  farms. 
The  following  extracts  will  more  fully  explain  the  admirable 
principle  upon  which  this  society  is  ba.sed,  as  well  as  its  suc- 
cessful results. 

Mr.   James   Clapperton.    agriculturist    to    the    Ballinasloe 

I  nion  Agricultural  Society. 

Great  improvements  have  been  effected  during  the  last  three  514,  Q.  7. 
jean,  under  the  auspices  of  the  BaUinashte  Uuion  Agricultural  So- 
ciety.    Almost  all  the  landlords  by  whom  my  services  are  called  into 
recjuintion  in  this  union  open  up  to  their  tenantry  every  facility  for 
furrow-draining,  by  lowerinj^  the  beds  of  rivers,  and   otherwise 
enlarging  their  capacity,   wherever  it  is  necessary  or  expedient; 
opening  up  main  drains  or  receivers ;  allowing  the  one-half  for  fur- 
row-draining ;  giving  premiums  independent  of  the  society ;  and, 
in  some  instances,  making  a  present  of  agricultural  seeds,  and  in 
every  instance  giving  the  loan  of  them,  when  the  tenant  requires  it. 
Since  the  first  day  1  had  the  honour  of  being  connected  with  this 
society.  Earl  Clancarty  has  manifested  the  most  intense  anxiety  to 
promote  the  interest  of  his  tenantry.     His  purse  is  always  ready  to 
open  up  a  facility,  or  remove  whatever  I  see  is  calculated  to  impede 
the  progress  of  improvement  on  the  part  of  his  tenantry.     I  nave 
frequently  hnd  the  honour  of  accompanying  Earl  Clancarty  from 
house  to  house,  and  from  farm  to  farm,  on  his  different  estates ;  and 
have  found  by  experience  that  such  friendly  and  social  intercourse 
between    lanolora  and   tenant  is  eminently  calculated   to  stimu- 
late  and  arouse  the  latent  energies  of  the  small  fanner.     Furrow- 
dratuin|r  has,  and  is  being,  very  extensively  executed  on  the  different 
estates  m  this  union,  but  particularly  so  on  the  estates  of  Earl 
Gancartj,  Lord  Ashtowo,  and  Lord  Clonbrock;  and  very  much 
ground,  which,  prerious  to  being  furrow-drained,  was  comparatively 
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ExtracU  from  fruitless,  by  tlie  presence  of  surplus  water,  is  now  brought  intc 
tvuijitcj.      \\\gh  state  of  fertility,  and  increased  from  one- third  to  one-half 

At/ricuttural  ^^^^^^  upon  an  averapje.  The  drains  in  this  union  are  all  ma 
Societies,  strictly  upon  the  Deanston  principle.  The  average  cost  is  about  t 
—  per  Irish  perch  (seven  yards  in  length) ;  but  the  outlay  varies  uccoi 
ing  to  the  free  or  obdurate  nature  of  the  subsoil,  and  the  presec 
or  absence  of  n>aterial  (stones)  for  filling  the  drains.  Almost  all  t 
landlords  by  whom  my  services  are  called  into  requisition  allow  th< 
tenantry  one-half  the  expense  for  furrow-draining,  namely  from  ^ 
to  3^d,  per  Irish  perch.  Except  in  very  bad  cases,  the  drains  s 
never  laid  on  closer  than  from  eighteen  to  twenty-one  feet  betwe 
drain  and  drain.  About  £4,  upon  an  average,  will  put  a  drain 
every  twenty-one  feet  upon  an  Irish  acre.  When  the  ground 
broken  up  immediately  on  being  furrow-drained,  the  tenant  is  get 
rally  remunerated  the  .«econd  or  third  year,  at  most,  independent 
the  landlord*s  assistance.  Lord  Clancarty  does  not,  in  general,  gp 
direct  allowance  for  furrow-draining ;  but  he  gives  what  is  a  gn 
deal  better,  namely,  permission  to  bum  the  surface  of  the  groui 
as  soon  as  the  drainage  is  properly  executed.  This  liberty,  howev< 
is  given  upon  certain  conditions,  and  under  certain  restraints, name 
the  burned  ground  is  ])ut  under  potatoes  the  first  year,  with  t 
ashes,  and  very  generally  put  under  the  same  crop  the  second  yei 
with  manure  ;  and  clovers  and  grasses  are  introduced  with  the  fi: 
grain  crop  afterwards.  A  second  grain  crop  in  immediate  suca 
sion  is  never  allowed  under  any  circumstances.  17,484  Irish  percl 
were  executed  last  year  on  all  the  estates  I  am  acquainted  wil 
I  step  the  drains  very  often  without  laying  the  chain  to  them.  Und 
this  mode  of  procedure,  the  tenant  is  almost  always  well  remur 
rated  the  first  year  for  the  outlay  in  drainage ;  and  the  great  benel 
derived  from  this  system,  to  both  landlord  and  tenant,  are  both  f 
and  seen  in  almost  every  part  of  Earl  Clancarty 's  estate.  It  is  w 
known,  where  furrow-draming  is  executed,  the  ground  should 
broken  up  immediately,  to  get  the  full  benefit  of  it ;  but  on  a  grc 
many  estates  the  farmer  is  not  able  to  render  the  ground  availal 
in  the  end,  because  the  landlord  will  not  give  him  leave  to  burn  i 

8.  How  do  they  run  the  potato-furrows — in  a  parallel  dii*ecti 
with  the  drain? — No;  in  a  diagonal  direction. 

9.  VVhat  is  the  rotation  of  cropping  usually  adopted  ? — A  gr« 
number  of  Lord  Clancarty's  tenantry  are  approximating  the  fo 
and  five  course  rotations,  and  a  few  of  them  are  strictly  piirsuii 
those  shifts ;  and  cultivating  a  second  grain  crop  in  immediate  si 
cession  is  being  abandoned  on  almost  every  estate  with  which  1 1 
acquainted,  which  is  a  great  point  gained. 

10.  What  is  the  four  or  five  shift  rotation  you  recommend  to  t 
farmers? — It  is  according  to  the  ground;  if  I  see  it  suited  to  t 
four  course  we  begin  with  manure.  The  first  year  it  is  put  und 
potatoes,  or  turnips,  or  mangel-wurzel ;  then  the  second  year  it 
wheat,  oats,  or  barley, — clover  or  grasses  being  sown  along  with  t 
crop  ;  the  third  year  it  is  clover  and  grass  ;  and  the  fourth  year 
is  broken  up  and  put  under  oats, — and  the  same  course  recommenc 
again  after  it  is  manured.  The  fifth-course  rotation  is  by  letting 
remain  two  years  in  gruss. 

1 1.  What  is  the  smallest  farm  which  you  think  that  course  c 
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be  advantageously  applied  to  ? — It  could  be  done  upon  an  acre  as  Eatwmttkfim 
well  as  upon  fifty.                                                                                       EKJ^tmet. 
12,  Do  you  find  mucb  difficulty  in  gettincr  ibe  small  farmers  of    Arr^^^J*-^^ 
three  acres  or  under  to  adopt  that  course  ? — No,  I  find  them  gene-     ,Sof<«aci. 
rally  Tcry  willing  to  adopt  it ;  I  find  thera  very  tractable.  

15.  Take  the  case  of  a  five>acre  farm;    with  that  shift,   what  ^1-^  Q-  1^ 
stock  would  you  have  upon  it? — Upon  a  six- acre  farm  they  could 

keep  two  cows.  There  is  a  small  farmer  very  conven'.en'.ly  situated 
to  this;  he  furrow -drained  the  firAt  year  a  very  n^ar^hv  piece  of 
ground,  not  worth  more  than  from  Sds.  to  1  Of.  the  Irish  acre ;  he 
furrow-drained  it  and  burnt  it  accoriiinc:  to  the  wav  that  Lord  Gan- 
carty  lays  down ;  he  gave  it  a  little  munurcs  and  s  jwe«i  it  with  clever 
and  grass:  this  is  the  third  year,  and  it  i&  in  crop  with  clover  ar^d 
grass,  and  he  has  kept  two  cons  exclusively  in  the  hoi^e  duHn^  t'r.e 
summer,  upon  between  half  an  acre  and  three  roofJs  of  c^jver  and 
firasfi.  The  third  crop  of  clover  he  coiirnenccJ  cut  tin::  ye*!ten:ay. 
lie  had  only  six  acres  previous  to  this  year,  hut  he  hus  go:  three  acres 
more  additional,  which  he  is  thorough-draining ;  it  was  in  a  worn- 
oat  state. 

16.  Do  you  know  whether  he  feels  that  he  is  paid  for  what  he  has 
done  ? — Certainly. 

17«  Do  you  know  what  increase  there  has  been  to  his  stock  or 
to  his  means  since  he  began? — When  he  commenced  thesy^  j^m  he  had 
two  cows  and  a  burse — I  could  not  &uy  how  many  pi^?.  He  g^t 
his  house  burnt  unfortunate! v,  and  lie  had  to  sell  one  of  the  &>«»  to 
pay  the  rent — ^he  did  not  like  to  be  behind  with  it ;  he  did  no:  make 
his  distress  known  to  his  lordship  either :  he  was  reduoE:<l  to  one  cow 
and  a  horse.  That  is  about  two  vears  and  a  half  a;ro.  He  has  laid 
out,  I  dare  sav,  £30  at  the  vcrv  least  in  furrow-draiiiin;^  since  ;  and 
now  he  has  two  very  excellent  cows,  and  he  has  either  two  or  three 
heifers,  a  few  calves,  and  two  or  three  good  pi^^ji — he  has  a  mare  in 
foal ;  and  I  think  if  I  was  to  purchase  the  intere>t  of  his  grour^d 
now,  if  he  had  a  lease,  I  would  give  him  at  least  £30  more  to  day 
for  the  farm  than  I  would  have  given  hi.m  when  he  commence^]. 

18.  Can  you  state  whence  he  derived  his  means  fur  making  those 
improvements;  was  it  by  his  own  labour? — Yes;  that  was  all  the 
capital  he  had  to  work  with. 

19.  What  family  has  he  able  to  assist  him? — He  is  rUrprived  tA 
one  of  his  sons,  a  vouns:  man  that  was  with  him,  who  was  taken  int/i 
the  model  farm, — he  was  a  very  intelii^ent  young  man,  and  riis 
lordship  expressed  a  wi&h  that  I  shouM  take  him  into  the  m^idel 
farm,  as  it  might  be  doing  something  fur  him;  he  is  agricultiu'ist 
now  to  Sir  William  Beecher,  in  the  count v  of  Cork :  that  tooU  awav 
a  great  deal  of  his  strength.  He  has  two  young  latls,  from  twelve 
to  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  since  that  young  nxan  was  away  from 
him,  he  has  been  under  the  necessity  of  engaging  a  fc<-rvant  bo\. 
With  respect  to  green  cropping — :jrecn  croj/*  are  b'--iiig  culti\ated 
upon  a  pretty  extensive  scale  in  this  union.  Laiit  year,  l^yi  fiowed 
turnips,  thirty- two  sowed  mangel --.^urzel,  275  ?  »wi-d  rap';,  4.SI  iiow«:d 
▼etches,  and  2f39  sowetl  cl»»ver  a: id  gra-jiiOs  ;  thf-so  were  exclusively 
small  farmers.  This  year  we  a:iticipatc  a  considerable  increaAO  in 
every  kind  of  green  crop. 

25.   Have  you  any  farming  societies  or  agricultural  scIjooIji, 
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"rods from  what  have  been  their  effect  in  the  district? — It  is  my  conviction, 

^^*^'     from  prettj  extensive  experience,  that  there  is  no  practicable  plan  so 

ricultund   eminently  calculated  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  small  farmers 

oci&tu»,      ii^  Ireland  as  agricultural  societies,  with  an  efficient  agriculturist  to 

arouse  their  latent  energies  and  direct  their  efforts.     The  good 

which  has  been  already  effected  by  the  Ballinasloe  Union  Agricul- 
tural Society  can  only  be  estimated  by  those  persons  who  had  a 
practical  knowledge  of  the  locality  prior  to  the  establishraeut  of  the 
society.  All  the  landlords  for  whom  I  have  the  honour  to  do  busi- 
ness manifest  the  deepest  interest  in  every  thing  connected  with  the 
society ;  but  Earl  Clancarty,  in  conjunction  with  the  Hon.  Admiral 
Trench,  stands  pre-eminent  in  this  respect :  but  I  need  scarcely 
particularize,  for  both  landlords  and  agents  are  equally  zealous, 
rhey  all,  I  am  happy  to  say,  manifest  the  deepest  interest  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  society  ;  and  to  that  zeal  the  success  of  this  so- 
ciety is  solely  attributable.  Tliere  is  a  model  farm  connected  with 
this  society,  where  drainage  and  reclamation  have  been  exhibited 
under  their  various  characteristics,  and  weighty  crops  realized  from 
ground  which  was  previously  waste ;  but  1  am  inclined  to  think 
that  it,  as  well  as  every  other  model  farm  or  agricultural  school  in 
the  kingdom,  extciuls  its  influence  only  to  those  persons  under  the 
immediate  sphere  of  its  operations^.  Their  usefulness,  in  my  opinion, 
is  chiefly,  if  not  altogether,  confined  to  the  pupils,  and  is  only  deve- 
loped by  a  dispersion  of  those  pupils  throughout  the  kingdom ;  for 
I  could  never  perceive  that  their  example  has  been  fruitful  amongst 
the  small  farmers,  even  in  their  immediate  vicinity. 

26.  Was  the  ground  chosen  for  the  model  farm  red  bog  with  the 
turf  cut  off? — The  turf  was  cut  off  a  good  deal  of  it,  and  we  have 
been  cutting  off  some  yearly. 

27.  The  turf  was  cut  off  previous  to  the  reclamation  ? — Yes.  The 
model  farms  are  very  good  for  training  up  pupils  and  ploughmen, 
and  it  is  what  Ireland  requires ;  but  I  have  been  many  times 
astonished,  with  these  model  farms,  that  many  farmers  will  not  go 
in  search  of  information.  Information  must  be  carried  to  the  very 
door  of  the  farmer.  Now,  to  exhibit  it  to  the  farmer  upon  his  own 
farm,  where  he  has  really  an  interest  in  it,  has  ten  thousand  times 
more  influence  upon  him  than  if  he  was  to  see  it  executed  upon  the 
best  model  farm  in  the  kingdom.  The  only  chance  of  success  is,  to 
bring  agricultural  instruction  to  the  small  farmer's  very  door,  through 
the  medium  of  an  agriculturist. 

Q.  29.  ^^'  ^^^""^  IS  the  size  of  the  model  farm  ? — About  fourteen  Irish 
acres.  There  arc  two  acres  planted ;  there  are  twelve  that  could 
be  rendered  available.  On  every  estate  where  the  landlord  supplies 
his  tenants  with  my  humble  instructions,  the  old  system  is  being 
abandoned.  Clover  and  grasses  are  being  very  generally  introduced 
with  the  first  grain  crop  after  manure,  and  much  of  it  is  used  for 
soiling  during  summer.  Vetches  are  also  extensively  sown  and 
used  exclusively  for  soiling  in  summer  ;  and  turnips,  mangel-wurzel, 
and  rape,  for  winter  and  spring  feeding.  On  tnose  estates  where 
the  landlords  have  not  as  yet  given  the  tenantry  the  benefit  of  my 
advice,  I  perceive  a  considerable  portion  of  almost  every  farm 
stamped  with  all  the  characteristics  of  infertility  and  unproductive- 
ness.    Two,  three,  and  four  grain  crops  (if  the  ground  will  give 
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tbeni)  are  cultivated  in  immediate  succession  ;  and  the  ground,  after  ExtraeUfi 
being  thus  robbed  of  its  munificence,  is  left  to  recover  its  wasted     Evidemce. 
powers  of  production  by  the  slow  and  ahnost  imperceptible  efforts  of  Aarieuktat 
exhausted  nature.     In  this  state  it  lies  for  several  years,  useless  to      'SoeiuUB. 
the  farmer»  and  entailing  a  heavy  burden  upon  the  rest  of  the  farm.         -— « 
I  find  that  one  of  the  greatest  curses  in  Ireland.     I  would  venture 
almost  to  say  that  taking  the  small  farmers  in  general,  out  of  every 
eight  acres  there  are  two  of  them  lying  perfectly  in  idleness,  pro- 
ducing nothing  but  weeds. 

30.  Have  the  effects  of  improved  tillage  increased  the  demand  . 
for  labour  ? — I  consider  that  improved  tillage  increases  the  demand 
for  labour  about  one-third. 

33.  Under  what  circumstances  have  the  tenantry  been  led  to  call  514,  Q.  83. 
upon  you  for  advice  ? — The  landlords  in  this  union  give  my  advice 

free  to  the  tenants. 

34.  Do  you  mean  all  the  landlords  ? — No,  those  whose  names  are 
mentioned  m  the  report. 

35.  Are  they  subscribers  to  the  farming  society  ? — Yes. 

36.  Under  what  system  are  you  employed  ? — I  have  a  yearly  salary 
from  the  society ;  and  then  every  landlord  who  wishes  to  avail  him- 
self of  my  services  for  his  tenants  pays  6«.  a  day,  for  every  day  I  am 
upon  his  estate,  to  the  treasurer  of  tne  society. 

37.  Can  any  landlord,  whether  he  be  a  subscriber  to  the  society 
or  not,  avail  mmself  of  your  services  by  paying  Qs,  a  day  ? — No,  he 
must  be  a  subscriber. 

38.  Are  there  any  landlords  in  the  district  who  are  not  subscrib- 
ers ? — I  do  not  know  of  any. 

44.  Do  you  think  that  the  produce  could  be  increased  one* half  514,  Q.  44. 
by  improved  cultivation  ? — Yes ;  the  want  of  manure  no  doubt  is 
certidnly  general. 

49*  Do  you  find  many  of  the  people  from  the  adjoining  country  514,  Q.  49. 
out  of  the  union  come  to  you  for  information  ? — i  es.     I  see  one 
thing,  that  the  landlords  who  have  not  as  yet  called  upon  my  ser- 
vices, their  tenants  are  taking  example  from  those  who  have  done 
so,  and  are  now  beginning  for  themselves. 

Hon.  William  Le  Poer  Trench,  agent.  Galwaj. 

There  is  in  Ballinasloe  a  poor  law  union  agricultural  society ;  it  510,  Q.  9. 
was  formed  under  the  advice  and  active  aid  of  his  lordship,  and  was 
the  first  upon  that  principle  established  in  Ireland ;  its  example 
has  been  most  widely  spread.  It  has  been  most  beneficially  useful. 
There  is  not  any  agricultural  school,  but  there  is,  what  is  in  prac- 
tice very  much  better,  an  intelligent  and  diligent  agriculturist,  who 
goes  on  the  several  farms  and  shows  the  fanners  what  to  do,  and 
how  to  do  it ;  what  crops  to  sow,  and  how  to  sow  them  ;  and  sees 
that  agreements  made  with  the  tenants  upon  assistance  given  in 
money,  or  by  permission,  to  bum  land,  as  before  spoken  of,  or  in 
any  other  way,  is  duly  carried  into  effect.  There  is  also  a  model 
farm  under  his  superintendence. 
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}tMfnm  Extract  of  the  Substance  of  a  Letter  addressed  by  William 
tnee.  Blacker,  esq.,  Land  Agent,  &c.,  County  Armagh,  to  the 
]JIo^  Royal  Dublin  Society,  upon  the  subject  of  Improving  the 
e/i>s.  Agriculture  of  Ireland,  by  the  appointment  of  Agriculturists 
7"  in  Agricultural  Union  Societies,  referred  to  in  Minutes  of 

^"^  ^        Evidence,  No.  49,  Q.  33. 

The  plan  I  have  to  propose  is  based  upon  the  following  self- 
endent  truisms,  namely,  that  if  the  occupiers  of  the  soil  in  Ireland 
are  ignorant  of  the  true  principles  and  practices  of  agriculture,  the 
natural  remedy  for  such  ignorance  is,  to  give  them  instruction  ;  and 
if  thfiy  are  to  be  instructed,  it  becomes  equally  evident  there  must 
be  some  one  to  instruct  them.  This  reasoning  seems  so  clear  and 
conclusive,  that  it  may  appear  necessary  to  allude  to  some  of  the 
causes  which  tend  to  prevent  the  appointment  of  such  instructors, 
in  order  to  account  for  their  not  being,  before  this,  located  upon 
every  considerable  estate;  for  although  a  g^eat  many  landlords 
have  appointed  such  instructors,  under  the  name  of  agriculturists, 
for  the  instruction  of  their  tenants,  yet  by  far  the  mreater  number, 
though  at  present  roused  to  pay  some  attention  to  the  improvement 
of  their  estates,  have  not  yet  been  induced  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  services  of  this  description  of  persons  on  their  properties.  The 
eause  of  the  backwardness  of  landlords  in  this  respect  appears  to  me 
to  beqthe  following : — ^from  the  failure  of  the  many  attempts  that 
have  been  heretofore  made  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  small 
farmers  of  Ireland,  a  very  general  impression  prevails  that  every 
endeavour  to  accomplish  it  is  but  so  much  labour  lost ;  which  belief, 
chiming  in  with  the  natural  indolence  and  want  of  business-like 
habits  of  the  great  majority  of  landlords,  indisposes  them  generally 
(notwithstanding  many  splendid  examples  to  the  contrary)  to  embark 
in  any  undertaking  where  a  certain  expense  must  inevitably  be  in- 
curred, and  where  success,  in  their  opinion,  is  so  very  problematical. 
Besides  this  expense,  however,  there  is  another  great  discourage- 
ment in  the  trouble  of  supplying  seeds,  lime,  bone-dust,  guuno,  &c., 
to  the  poorer  tenants,  without  which  (and  perhaps  eveu  a  loan  of 
cash)  it  would,  in  general,  be  wholly  impossible  for  them  to  follow 
the  instructions  g^ven  to  them ;  and  besides  the  great  trouble  in  the 
delivery  and  keeping  the  account  of  these  loans,  there  is  also  the 
apprehension  that  it  may  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  recover 
payment  of  such  advances.  These  are  discouragements  to  the  general 
appointment  of  agriculturists,  which  will,  on  consideration,  fully 
account  for  the  numbers  of  those  who,  thoueh  they  cannot  deny  the 
force  of  the  reasoning  in  favour  of  the  appointment,  have,  neverthe- 
less, to  the  present  time,  delayed  or  absolutely  declined  to  adopt  a 
plan  so  clearly  supported  by  argument. 

Takine  these  facts  and  circumstances  into  consideration,  it  occurred 
to  me,  when  consulted  by  the  Earl  of  Clancarty,  to  recommend  to 
his  lordship  the  appointment  of  an  as'riculturist  to  the  union  agri- 
cultural society  he  was  about  to  establish  at  Ballinasloe,  whose  duty 
it  would  be  to  visit  the  estates  of  such  gentlemen,  belonging  to  the 
society,  as  chose  to  avail  themselves  of  his  services,  fur  any  specified 
i      time  they  might  think  proper,  paying  him  his  wages  for  the  time 
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required,  by  which  means  the  subscription  funds  of  the  society  would  ExtraeU 
be  left  avaiUble  for  other  necessary  ol^ects.  EM&m 

This  plan,  it  will  be  obvious  upon  the  slightest  consideration,  went  ^    ^^^ 
far  to  meet  the  discouragements  just  mentioned,  which  appeared  to     Soaniu 

deter  individual  landlords  from  engaging  an  agriculturist  specially        

for  his  own  property ;  for,  in  the  first  place,  it  gpreatly  lessened  the 
expense  and  trouble  by  bringing  within  his  reach  a  well-qualified 
man,  whom,  for  an  outlay  of  four  or  five  guineas,  he  might  procure  to 
go  round  every  tenant  on  his  estate,  and  one  general  committee 
would,  in  all  probability,  be  able  to  free  him  from  the  labour  of 
loans,  &c. ;  or  upon  the  plan  of  the  Rev.  W.  flames,  of  Clonfadforan 
Glebe,  he  might,  perhaps,  be  able  to  get  that  duty  performed  by  tke 
loan  fund  of  the  district,  and  all  risk  of  not  being  paid  for  his  ad- 
vances thereby  removed.  Thus  the  appointment  of  agriculturists  to 
union  agricultural  societies  seems  calculated  (by  setting  aside  the 
objections  which  landlords  have  heretofore  been  deterred  by)  to  facili- 
tate the  introduction  of  the  agriculturist  upon  estates  where  he  would 
otherwise  never  have  gained  admittance ;  and  if  the  plan  became 
adopted  in  ever^  union,  would  bring  the  best  agricultural  informal 
lion  within  reach  of  tke  most  remote  inhabitant  in  ever^  comer  of 
the  kingdom. 

It  would  further  provide  a  confidential  agent  in  each  union^ 
capable  of  affording  the  most  valuable  statistical  information ;  would 
facilitate  the  establishing  of  lending  libraries,  dep6t8  of  breeding 
stock,  museums  of  agricultural  implements,  aud  any  other  sueh 
measures  aa  might  hereafter  be  determined  on,  when  sufHcient  funds 
were  obtained. 

But  it  is  not  by  arguments  alone  the  value  of  the  plan  for  appoint- 
ing agriculturists  to  agricultural  union  societies  is  to  be  estimated ; 
the  case  referred  to  of  Ballinasloe  affords  such  Jacts  as  place  the 
matter  beyond  contradiction,  and  will,  I  think,  fully  justify  me  ia 
laying  before  you  the  statements  made  by  Mr.  Clapperton,  the  agri- 
culturist there,  and  Mr.  L.  Kgan,  one  of  the  small  farmers  in  that 
neighbourhood,  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  society,  in  the  third  year 
from  its  formation;  upon  which  occasion  Mr.  Clapperton  being 
called  upon,  spoke  as  follows,  addressing  the  Earl  of  Clancarty:^- 

"  My  lord,  I  am  happy  to  say  I  receive  the  most  ample  and 
efficient  support  from  both  landlords  and  agents,  in  trying  to  accom- 
plish the  pnilanthropic  designs  of  this  insf  itutitm ;  and  when  coupled 
with  the  efforts  and  energies  of  the  small  farmers,  furnishes  efficient 
machinery  to  work  the  society  onward  in  the  general  march  of  im- 
provement, with  a  steady  and  progressive  motion.  The  landed 
proprietary  in  this  union,  beyond  a  doubt,  have  done  much  in  open- 
ing up  facilities  for  improvements,  which  were  otherwise  impracti- 
cable ;  but  the  small  farmers  have  done  a  good  deal  more  in  carrying 
into  practical  effect  the  improvcmeiits  for  which  these  facilities  opened 
the  door,  and  of  whom  I  can  safely  afHrm,  in  the  hearing  of  this 
noble  asscmblvf  and  in  the  face  of  the  w(»rld,  that  in  very  many 
instances  their  zeal  and  energy  surpass  their  ability.  It  has,  I  pre- 
sume, been  an  hundred  times  asserted  and  re-asserted,  that  the  small 
farmers  of  Ireland  are  so  tenaciously  wedded  to  systems  derived 
from  their  forefathers,  that  it  is  with  difficnlty  they  can  be  persuaded 
to  abandon  them ;  but  as  far  as  my  ezpeiiflBoe  gees  ia  tke 
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frim  I  have  invariably  found  that  all  which  is  requisite  to  obtain  their 
^*     ready  assent  to  carry  into  practical  effect  (as  far  as  their  circum- 
stances will  admit  of)  the  improved  system  of  agriculture,  is  to  meet 
them  on  equable  and  friendly  terms ;  for  any  thing  in  the  shape  of 
pride  or  superciliousness  on  the  part  of  an  agriculturist,  my  lords  and 
ffentlemen,  I  am  persuaded  would  neutralize  the  very  best  advice ; 
bat  only  meet  them  on  fair  gpround,  and  I  presume  there  is  not  a 
race  of  men  in  this  extended  universe  will  evince  a  more  kindly  and 
tractable  disposition  than  the  small  farmers  in  Ireland.     This  year, 
as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  they  have  manifested  the  deepest  interest 
in  g^reen-cropping   generally,  but   particularly  in   the   sowing  of 
turnips,  and  for  which  operation  the  weather  has  seldom  been  less 
propitious,  and  indeed  was  in  every  way  calculated  to  blunt  their 
energies,  and  even  obviate  their  very  best  intentions ;  but,  to  their 
credit  be  it  spoken,  their  anxiety  was  so  intense  to  realize  that  in- 
valuable crop  (turnips),  that  a  failure  was  no  sooner  indicated  and 
rendered  apparent,  than  the  seed  was  re-sown,  and,  in  many  instances, 
several  times  repeated.     But  this  failure,  my  lords  and  gentlemen, 
was  by  no  means  attributable  to  the  seed,  but  the  fault  of  the  season. 
But,  to  proceed, — we  have  this  year  702  turnip  growers,  32  of  mangel- 
wurzel,  275  of  rape,  454  of  vetches,  and  2^6  of  clover  and  grass  ; 
exhibiting  an  increase  over  last  year  of  227  turnip  growers,  1 7  of 
mangel-wurzel,  131  of  rape,  159  of  vetches,  and  109  of  clover  and 
grass.     And  the  extra  breadth  of  ground  under  these  crops  is  fully 
in  proportion  with  the  extra  number  of  persons  who  have  sown 
them.     We  have  an  increase  of  34  acres  of  turnips,  3  acres  of 
mangel-wurzel,  156  acres  of  rape,  1 1  acres  of  vetches,  and  146  acres 
of  clover  and  grass  ;  giving  a  total  increase  of  green  crops  over  last 
year  of  351  Irish  acres,  and  the  total  breadth  of  ground  under  the 
different  green  crops  this  year  is  the  following :  viz.,  under  turnips, 
146  acres;  under  mangel,  5  acres ;  under  rape,  306  acres ;  unaer 
vetches,  58  acres ;  under  clover  and  g^ass,  363  acres  ;  giving  a  total 
breadth  of  g^und  under  green  crops  of  880  acres,  adequate  to  sup- 
port throughout  the  year  about  2,000  head  of  black  cattle.     In 
lurrow-draining  there   are  executed  since  November  last,  17)484 
Irish  perches,  calculated  to  put  a  drain  in  every  perch  over  an  extent 
of  109   Irish  acres.     Seeing  we  have  such  an  ample  quantity  of 
green  crops  and  other  improvements  effected,  my  lords  and  gentle- 
men, it  may  be  a  natural  inquiry,  what  fruits  have  they  or  are  they 
likely  to  produce.      The  benefits  derivable  from  furrow-draining, 
recently  executed,  are  not  yet  developed  in  the  scale  of  remuneration ; 
but  the  earth  will,  in  due  time,  make  an  ample  return  from  her 
prolific  bosom  for  every  farthing  invested  to  carry  off  the  surplus 
water,  by  which  her  productive  powers  were  chained  down  with  the 
iron  fetters  of  sterility ;  but  the  benefits  already  derived  are  in  many 
instances  strikingly  exemplified.     Much  ground  (to  say  the  least  of 
it)  that  was  lying  comparatively  waste,  useless  to  the  farmer,  and  a 
burden  upon  the  rest  of  the  farm,  is  now  brought  under  profitable 
cultivation,  and  paying  for  itself ;  and  I  consider  that  every  acre  of 
such  gpround,  which  is  brought  from  a  state  of  sterility  to  a  state  of 
fertility  and  productiveness  upon  an  eight-acre  farm  (and  more  or 
less  in  proportion),  reduces  the  rent  upon  the  entire  farm  fully  two 
shilKngs  per  acre,  taking  the  average  rent  at  £  1  per  acre.     The 
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good  effected  in  this  respect  is  both  felt  and  seen,  although  as  jet  ExtrmeU^ 
upon  a  moderate  scale ;  and  there  are  manj  farmers  present  can  B^si^^ 
bear  ample  attestation  to  the  truth  of  other  statements  I  am  about  ^^ZZ, 
to  make,  viz.,  that  many  who  did  not  possess  a  cow  for  several  pre-     S»cuS» 

ceding  jears  have  now  realized  one ;  others,  who  had  onlj  one,  have        

now  two,  with  a  proportional  increase  of  minor  stock  ;  and  many  of 
them  can  send  potatoes  to  market  now,  who  could  not  previously 
raise  an  adequate  supply  for  their  own  families.  And  I  can  tell  you 
more,  my  lords  and  gentlemen,  I  know  a  good  many  instances  (and 
many  here  know  it  as  well  as  I  do),  where  the  farmers  would  have 
been  put  out  of  their  farms  before  this,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
improved  system  of  husbandry  which  they  adopted.  Green-cropping 
and  house-feeding  have  also  stamped  their  character  very  perceptibly 
upon  both  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  dunghill,  the  virtues  of 
which  are  also  being  exempli Hed  in  the  increase  of  manured  ground* 
and  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  produce.  In  fine,  green-cropping 
and  house-feeding  are  the  most  ricn  and  fertile  sources  of  acquiring 
an  adequate  supply  of  manure  to  answer  all  the  demands  of  the 
farm ;  and  in  the  absence  of  that,  the  best  farmer  is  incompetent  to 
farm  upon  a  remunerating  scale." 

Mr.  Laurence  Egan  said : — '^  My  lord,  I  feel  not  a  little  embar- 
rassed at  being  called  on  to  respond  to  a  toast  in  the  presence  of  so 
many  respectable  and  distinguished  individuals,  all  of  whom  are 
better  calculated  to  speak  than  me  ;  for  I  am  but  a  young  as  well  at 
a  small  farmer :  for  although  I  held  the  farm  which  I  now  hold  pre- 
vious to  the  organization  of  this  society,  I  was  only  a  farmer  in  name, 
for  I  farmed  without  proBt  or  advantag^e.  I  may,  therefore,  date 
the  commencement  of  my  farming  with  the  commencement  of  the 
Ballinasloe  Agricultural  Society,  and  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Clapperton 
in  my  neighbourhood.  Not  that  I  am  yet  an  experienced  farmer  ; 
far  from  it,  for  I  have  much  yet  to  learn.  However,  as  I  am  a 
child  of  the  society's,  I  shall  give  some  account  of  my  proceedings 
durine  the  past  year;  and  as  my  name  has  been  connected  with 
draining  as  a  successful  candidate,  I  will  first  make  a  few  remarks 
on  it.  Draining  I  believe  to  be  the  root  and  general  work  of  farm- 
ing. I  had  a  very  wet  piece  of  land  attached  to  my  farm :  the  upper 
stratum  consisted  of  heavy  adhesive  clay,  about  six  or  eight  incnes 
in  depth  ;  this  rested  upon  a  substratum  of  a  gravelly  nature,  ex- 
ceedingly hard,  and  quite  impervious  to  water,  or  to  any  thing 
except  the  crow-bar.  This  subsoil  was  a  depth  of  about  eight 
inches  ;  and  when  broken  up,  under  it  was  another  substratum,  con- 
sisting of  a  heavy  clay,  yellow,  ten  inches  deep ;  and  under  this  a 
blue-black  clay,  or  gravelly  substance,  with  an  odd  stone,  perfectly 
black  and  rotten  from  water.  So  the  water  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth  had  no  way  of  escape,  and  the  water  from  the  clouds  could 
not  eet  down,  or  get  away,  except  by  evaporation.  The  land  ffrew 
nothing  but  flaggers,  rushes,  (carexes,)  a  kind  of  grass,  which  no 
animal  would  eat — ^this  land  would  also  rot  sheep.  Mr.  Clapperton 
pointed  to  me  the  great  loss  which  I  sustained,  in  allowing  tnis  land 
to  remain  as  it  was,  and  advised  me  to  commence  at  once  and  drain 
it.  I  pleaded  want  of  capital,  the  fall  in  the  markets,  and  the  low 
price  cf  agricultural  produce,  the  danger  of  coming  short  of  my  half 
year's  rent,  and  many  other  powerful  arguroenta.      Howeveri  hm^ 
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wet§from  overcame  all  my  scruples,  and  I  commenced  draining ;  and  drained 
i''"^*  about  five  Irish  acres.  I  put  all  this  drained  land  under  potatoes, 
fowftiifuf  **  ^*  could  not  be  properly  prepared  for  turnips  and  mangel,  and 
put  all  my  farm-yard  manure  under  the  potatoes.  I  prepared  for 
the  turnips  and  mangel  crop  by  ploughing  and  furrow  ploughing 
the  land,  and  made  up  a  heap  of  compost,  composed  of  guano,  bones, 
night  soil,  and  black  mud.  The  mangel  all  failed ;  but  I  got  as 
many  plants  from  the  nfodel  farm  of  the  society,  after  the  thinning 
out,  as  transplanted  the  rood  of  ground,  and  this  rood  of  mangel  has 
obtained  the  first  prize.  My  lord,  if  I  were  to  contrast  the  state  of 
my  farm  now  and  six  years  ago,  the  contrast  would  be  very  striking 
indeed.  Five  years  ago,  my  farm  was  so  poor  that  it  would  grow 
nothing ;  five  years  ago,  I  could  plant  but  one  acre  of  potatoes,  and 
those  badly  planted,  because  the  manure  was  bad.     Well,  the  conse- 

Jiuence  was  a  bad  crop  of  potatoes,  and  a  scarcity  of  potatoes  the 
oUowing  year,  so  that  I  had  to  buy  potatoes  for  my  family,  to  the 
amount  of  £27  IOjt.,  and  oatmeal  to  the  amount  of  £8.  This  state 
of  things  could  not  continue  long.  But  this  year,  I  have  been  able 
to  manure  five  acres  of  potatoes,  one  of  turnips  and  mangel,  and  I 
have  seven  acres  of  oats,  and  this  of  a  superior  quality.  I  have  also 
this  year  eight  and  a  half  acres  laid  down  under  clovers  and  artificial 
grasses,  and  this  has  a  most  luxuriant  appearance.  I  am  happy  to 
be  able  to  congratulate  your  lordship  on  the  success  of  your  tenants, 
and  the  very  great  and  rapid  improvements  which  are  being  car- 
ried on." 

Now,  taking  1,730,  the  number  of  persons  stated  by  Mr.  Clapper- 
ton  to  have  become  converts  to  the  improved  system,  to  be  able,  eiter 
being  fairly  embarked  in  that  system,  to  manure  merely  two  acres 
more  than  they  formerly  did,  which  will  be  far  short  of  what  Lau^ 
rence  Egan  states,  this  would  make  an  extra  quantity  of  manured 
land  equal  to  3,460  acres,  which  would  be  qualified,  according  to  the 
four-course  rotation,  to  give,  after  the  manured  crop,  a  crop  of  wheat 
or  oats,  laid  down  with  clover  and  grass  for  next  year's  soiling,  and 
another  gram  crop  after  the  clover,  which  four  crops  would,  upon 
an  average,  be  worth  above  £7  10«.  per  acre,  Irish  measure,  or  £30 
for  the  four  crops;  which,  multiplied  by  3,460,  comes  to  above 
£100,000  (at  a  valuation  nearly  one-third  under  the  fair  estimate), 
brought  into  a  small  district  by  the  exertions  of  one  man,  in  a  little 
more  than  two  and  a  half  years,  at  an  expense  not  much  exceeding 
£160,  which  his  wages  would  about  amount  to  for  that  time.  But 
this  is  far  from  being  a  true  estimate  of  the  benefit  likely  to  be  de- 
rived, for  the  number  of  converts  will  be  increasing  from  year  to 
year,  and  the  produce  of  the  land  will  be  augmented  by  the  new  con- 
verts likely  to  follow  the  successful  examples  given  them  by  so  many 
of  their  neighbours,  until  the  mind  is  actually  lost  in  astonishment 
in  the  contemplation  of  results  of  such  magnitude,  arising  out  of  an 
outlay  apparently  so  inadequate  ;  and  a  contribution  of  £50  annually 
towards  the  wages  of  an  agriculturist  in  each  union,  would  most 
probably  be  the  means  of  inducing  the  resident  gentry  in  each  dis- 
trict to  unite  to  provide  means  of  making  the  appointment  practi* 
colly  useful,  by  providing  for  an  advance  of  manure,  seeds,  d^c,  and 
in  some  cases,  money,  in  order  to  enable  the  poorer  classes  to  avail 
themselTes  of  the  instructions  afforded  them.     If  it  is  calculated 
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\\hat  the  return  to  government,  in  the  revenue,  from  the  additional  Exirtetafrm 
outlay  of  £100,000,  in  any  one  district,  expended  in  whatever  tcajf     Evidaut, 
it  majf^  the  contribution  of  £50  in  each  will  appear  to  be  a  projitable     ^^T'T'     ■ 
investment  for  the  public,  instead  of  an  ex{)ense,  and  this  is  the  true     So^e^T 

way  of  viewing  the  matter.     It  may  be  further  said,  in  favour  of         

this,  that  the  education  thus  afforded  to  tlie  farmer  and  his  family, 
upon  their  own  farms,  is  precisely  the  education  suited  to  their  situ- 
ation. They  learn  to  be  useful  members  of  society  in  the  condition 
in  which  Providence  has  placed  them  ;  and,  by  honest  industry  and 
the  practice  of  what  they  are  tdiight,  the  means  of  advancement  in 
the  world  are  placed  within  their  reach. 

Mr.  Blacker,  in  a  further  examination  ; — 

A  few  years  ago,  when  I  was  in  I>ondon,  Mr.  Hyatt,  who  is  5t,  Q.  33. 
secretary  to  the  Irish  Heproductive  Fund,  called  upon  me,  and 
begged  me  to  go  with  him  to  Mr.  John  Abel  Smith,  wlio  was  a  very 
influential  man  upon  the  Board.  I  did  so,  and  by  that  means 
became  a  little  acquainted  with  their  proceedings,  which  I  believe  is 
to  lend  out  money  at  interest,  something  like  other  loan  funds^  but 
not  upon  the  same  extravagant  terms.  The  Reproductive  Fund  is 
the  siurplus  which  remained  out  of  a  contribution  from  England,  for 
the  purpose  of  feeding  the  poor  people  in  the  west  of  Ireland!  when 
they  were  sufierine  under  faminct  I  consider  that  the  legitimate 
object  of  this  surplus  ought  to  be,  to  apply  it  to  the  best  mode  of 
preventing  a  recurrence  of  famine  hereafter ;  and  in  that  point  of 
view  I  look  upon  it,  that  that  fund,  if  devoted  to  the  appointment  of 
agriculturists  to  agricultural  unions,  in  the  counties  which  arc 
entitled  to  the  benefit  of  that  fund,  would  render  the  recurrence  of 
famine  absolutely  impossible,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  and  I 
would  refer  to  the  great  effect  which  has  been  produced  in  increasing 
food  in  the  district  of  the  Ballinasloe  union,  as  a  convincing  and 
satisfactory  proof,  that  it  would  have  the  effect  I  have  now  attributed 
to  it. 

A  conaiderable  degree  of  improvement  appears  to  have  AgHcultyrUi 
been  effected  amongBt  tenants,  upon  different  properties,  -^  T^  . 
where  agricultural  superintendents  have  been  appointed  for  241'  q.  n, 
their  instruction.  5  u!  Q.  6,  J 

It  is  stated,  that  where  they  have  been  supported  by 
liberal  encouragement  from  landlords,  in  making  allowances 
for  improvements,  they  have  been  enabled  to  overcome  the 
prejudices  against  the  introduction  of  new  systems,  stated  to 
oe  so  prevatont  ansongst  many  of  the  class  of  small  fitrmers ; 
and  have  ihtroduced  improved  modes  of  drainage,  better 
rotations,  artificial  grasses,  and  green  crops,  in  many  cases  to 
a  very  considerable  extent. 

Messrs.  Mair  and  Milne,  agriculturists  to  the  Ete-l  of  Erne,  330. 
county  Fermanagh,  describe  various  improvements  in  agri- 
culture effected  on  the  estate,  in  consequence  of  the  pre- 
miums given  by  his  lordship,  and  the  example  and  instruction 
offei^  by  themselves  as  agriculturists. 
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IxinctB/rom  On  the  arrival  of  Mr.  lililne,  about  four  years  before  the 
'^^^^^  time  of  examination,  "  the  practice  was  to  crop  the  land 
frieuUurUts.  until  it  would  bear  no  more,  and  when  exhausted,  to  let  it 

Ho  for  six  or  seven  years"  before  again  beginning  to  cultivate 

it ;  but  since  their  coming  to  the  estate,  house-feeding  has 
been  much  introduced  among  the  small  farmers,  and  the 
tenants  use  superior  implements,  particularly  ploughs. 

Mr.  Charles  Bridger,  agriculturist  to  Sir  Richard  0*Donnell, 

county  Mayo. 

Oy  Q.  4.  4.  Explain  to  the  commissioners  the  system  that  prevails  upon  the 

estate  as  to  the  encouragement  of  g^ood  tenants? — The  principal 
thing  I  am  employed  in  is  the  giring  instruction  in  draining  and 
green  cropping,  of  every  description  that  can  be  introduced  into  the 
country. 

6.  State  the  manner  in  which  that  instruction  is  given  ? — I  go 
from  townland  to  townland,  and  direct  them  in  what  way  they  are 
to  sow  the  seed  and  drain  the  g^und.  I  lav  out  ail  the  drains  my- 
self. I  have  brought  the  draining  book,  which  shows  the  name  of 
each  tenant,  the  number  of  perches  of  drains  mode,  and  the  allow- 
ance given  by  Sir  Richard  O'DonneU,  the  total  of  the  whole,  and  a 
diagram  of  the  dnuns. 

6.  Is  the  rate  per  perch  meant  as  the  whole  expense,  or  is  it  sup- 
posed that  the  tenant  gives  his  labour? — It  is  supposed  that  the 
tenant  is  paid  a  great  part,  but  not  the  entire. 

7.  Twopence  per  perch  is  paid  in  money  to  the  tenant  ? — Yes.  I 
give  him  a  certincate  and  he  takes  it  to  the  ofBce,  and  he  is  pud  the 
money  in  cash ;  it  is  not  stopped  in  the  rent. 

0,  Q.  11  •         1 1  •  1^0  you  find  the  people  willing  to  receive  your  instructions  ? — 
Yes,  very  willing. 

12.  Can  you  describe  the  system  practised  upon  the  estate  pre- 
vious to  the  system  adopted  now  ? — No,  I  cannot ;  but  I  understand 
the  same  system  was  going  on,  though  only  a  short  time  before.  I 
know  they  are  now  more  anxious  than  when  I  commenced  with 
them. 

13.  How  many  perches  of  draining  are  in  progress  under  that 
system,  or  have  been  executed  ? — Upwards  of  8,000  upon  the  estate 
I  speak  of,  the  Newport  estate ;  and  at  Clogher,  near  Westport, 
about  5,000  more,  making  13,000  altogether. 

14.  What  do  you  estimate  the  ordinary  expense  of  executing 
drains  upon  that  property,  supposing  all  expenses  paid  ? — I  suppose 
Ad.  a  perch. 

15.  What  would  that  be  per  acre? — With  a  breadth  of  from 
eighteen  to  twenty-one  feet  asunder,  that  would  give  160  perches  to 
the  Irish  acre. 

^  Q.  21.         21.  Describe  any  other  mode  in  which  Sir  Richard  O'Donnell 

encourages  agriculture  ? — In  the  way  of  turnip  seed — they  get  it 

g^tis,  they  pay  nothing  whatever  for  it ;  and  this  year  we  have 

given  out  2  cwt.  4  lbs.  the  Irish  acre  :  fifty-six  acres  will  be  sown. 

22.  Can  you  state  how  many  farmers  nave  got  turnip  seed  ?— 

^         Three  hundred  and  twenty. 
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23.  Is  it  part  of  your  dutj  to  examine  the  plots  upon  which  Ertrncttfi 
those  turnips  have  heen  sown  ? — Yes.  EvuUmct 

*24.    What  system  of  tiHaii^e  have  they  practisecl  ? — The  drill.         Agricmlivrit 

25.    Is  that  the  oiuHtion  of  ij;^ivin^  out  the  seed  ? — No  ;  hut  I  go         

through  them  and  give  them  directions.  When  it  was  ver^'  wet,  we 
have  allowed  them  to  sow  them  in  drills  on  a  ri«lge,  a  bad  system. 
The  hay  seed  and  clover  they  do  not  get  gratis,  but  they  get  it  at  a 
reduced  price :  they  merely  give  their  own  note,  without  any  secu- 
rity whatever:  each  man  takin"*  seed  srives  his  own  note  for  payment 
ot  it  m  SIX  months. 

2G.  How  many  avail  themselves  of  that  ? — Upwards  of  fifty  acres 
were  sown  with  hay  seed  and  clover  seed — li3  cwt.  of  hay  seed,  and 
3  cwt.  of  red  clover. 

27.  Can  you  state  whether  the  persons  who  got  the  turnip  seed 
and  hay  seed  have  sown  it  thcm.-clves  •* — Heretofore  they  have  been 
urged,  but  this  year  they  cair.e  voluntarily;  there  was  no  compul- 
sion.    I  do  not  think  that  I  liad  advised  them  even  to  take  it, 

28.  Are  we  to  understand  that,  in  previous  years,  they  have  liad 
it  in  consequence  of  persuasion,  but  now  they  come  ior  it? — Yes. 

29.  Do  you  conclude  that  th.it  is  in  eoiisi'C]Ucnce  of  their  becom- 
ing convinced  of  the  benefit  ? — Yes. 

30.  What  is  the  quantity  of  ground  sown  in  any  one  farm? — It 
would  average  about  half  an  Irish  rood  ;  some  of  them  are  up  to 
an  acre  and  a  half. 

31.  Taking  half  a  rood,  how  do  they  use  these  turnips? — For 
their  cows,  and  vetches  also.  We  ha\e  got  an  immensity  of  vetches 
this  year,  and  wo  have  not  got  enouiih :  we  did  not  expect  so  great 
a  CDUSumiition.  La^st  year,  when  Sir  Kichard  came  home,  they 
comj}lained  they  did  not  know  what  use  they  would  make  of  their 
turnips,  and  Sir  Kichard  lent  every  one  that  had  turnips  money  to 
buy  stock.  One  man  came  under  my  own  notice  particularly,  living 
at  the  next  house  :  he  had  an  acre  of  turnips,  and  he  lent  him  £10 
to  buy  two  cows:  he  fattened  thini  on  the  turni[is;  and  this  year  ho 
has  a  sujKjrior  crop  of  outs,  and  will  get  the  premium  for  the  best 
crop  of  oats  off  turnip  land  :  and  he  has  now  three  milch  cows. 
Another  person,  near  to  nic,  g<H  an  acre  of  rye  grass  and  clover :  he 
was  afraid  he  had  ruined  himself,  and  had  not  room  for  his  potatoes  ; 
and  Sir  Kichard  said,  "  I  will  ♦'ive  vou  half  a  vear's  rent,  £10  7*., 
for  the  crop  of  the  field ;"  and  he  told  me  since  he  came  home,  the 
day  before  yesterday,  to  let  the  man  know  ho  had  not  forgotten 
what  he  had  ])roTnised  him,  and  I  believe  the  man  will  not  give  him 
the  crop  for  the  money. 

John  Humphreys,  esq.,  agent  to  the  Marquess  of  Abercorn, 

county  Tyrone. 

Many  of  the  large  farms  are  well  cultivated ;  and  although  many  192,  Q.  3. 
have  good  crops  of  rye  grass  and  clover,  ami  are  generally  getting 
into  the  growth  of  turnif)s,  very  few  have  yet  entered  upon  a  regu- 
lar rotation  of  crops.  1  he  smidler  farms  are  less  well  cultivated, 
but  a  rajdd  system  of  improvement  is  now  going  on  upon  the  whole 
estate.  I  attribute  the  great  efforts  now  making  by  all  descriptions 
of  tenant.%  to  have  arisen  from  the  introduction  of  two  agrictiltural 
agents,  whose  sole  employment  is  to  lay  off  drain?,  to  form  their 
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• 

]gtrmctMfrtm  fields,  so  as  to  bring  them  into  a  regular  rotation  of  crops,  and  to 

EMmce,     show  them  the  best  manner  of  putting  down  their  g^een  crops. 

^^TTj"  £^^   These  agricultural  agents  are  furnished  with  books,  containing  tne 

^"_jr        extent  and  particulars  of  each  farm,  such  as  I  now  produce  [exhi' 

biting  the  tame]  ;  thej  are  called  upon  to  report  the  extent  of  eadi 

farm,  the  condition  of  the  houses,  the  number  of  cattle,  also  the 

number  of  cottiers  and  the  amount  of  rent  paid  bj  each.     Lord 

Abercom  gives  annual  premiums  for  furrow-draining,  the  best  cropa 

of  turnips,  rye  grass,  and  clover,  and  for  fences  when  made  with  a 

view  to  a  regular  succession  of  crops. 

James  Moloney,  esq.,  land  proprietor  and  deputy  lieutenant 

of  the  county  Clare. 

r9,  <^  7-10.  7.  What  is  the  state  of  agriculture  ? — The  state  of  agriculture  is 
improving  in  drainage,  and  in  the  growth  of  artificial  grasses,  tur- 
nips, and  mangel-wurzel. 

8.  Are  they  being  generally  introduced  into  the  farms  in  the  dis- 
trict?— Their  introduction  is  as  rapid  as  could  possibly  have  been 
expected,  considering  how  few  capitals  there  are  equal  to  the 
improved  mode  of  tillage. 

9.  What  are  the  manures  prinicpally  used  ? — The  manures  used 
are,  of  course,  animal  manure,  whenever  it  can  be  had;  sea  manure, 
meaning  by  that  sea-weed,  and  sea-weed  has  become  of  late  much 
more  used  than  it  was  formerly;  burning  of  land,  which  has  been 
on  the  decline,  except  in  the  instance  of  coarse  land,  the  truth  beinff^ 
that  most  of  the  grass  lands  of  the  country  have  been  gradually 
converting  into  tillage.  There  are  no  farming  societies,  but  some 
gentlemen  have  agricultural  superintendents. 

10.  What  effect  have  they  produced  in  the  district  ? — I  attribute 
to  those  agricultural  superintendents  the  introduction  of  all  the  im- 
proved methods  of  cultivation. 


'q^iAaaI.  There  appears  to  have  been  no  difference  of  opinion 

^^^^'  amongst  the  witnesses  as  to  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  an  extensive  establishment  of  agricultural  schools 
throughout  Ireland. 

The  following  return  shows  the  schools  of  this  class  in  con- 
nexion with  the  National  Board  of  Education. 
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IxtFueUffvm  notes  referred  to  in  preceding  paob. 

Emd§tifee*         » Inclading  sixteen  pupils  from  workhonse  school. 

^  •  Boys  rcceivinpr  in-door  in!»triiction  aro  rc«iuirevl  to  work  half  an  hour 
i^rwuUurul   each  day  on  the  farm,  on  which  occasions  the  manner  in  which  the  different 
Sekooh.       operations  are  i)erformed  is  explained. 
'  Includmg  £3  fis.  6d.  of  taxes. 

•  The  head  teacher  has  the  manajjeraent  of  Iwth  the  aprricultural  and  lite- 
rary departments,  and  rtccives  a  salary  of  £30  per  annum  from  the  Board 
of  Education,  and  £30  annually  from  the  local  committee.  The  assistant 
teacher[s  duties  are  confined  to  the  junior  classes  of  the  literary  department, 
and  has  a  salary  of  £6  per  annum  from  the  Board,  and  £4  annually  from 
the  committee. 

•  The  apartments  are  not  yet  ready  for  Boarders. 

•  No  out-door  instruction  is  given  as  yet,  as  the  necessary  accommodations 
are  not  yet  ready. 

'  The  tithe  is  included  in  rent,  also  interei-t  on  money  advanced  for  per- 
manent improTements  at  the  teacher's  own  request . 

8  Land  held  hy  Master  rent  free  on  special  condition  that  he  keci)P  his 
cows  in  house  on  green  foofl. 

•  Teacher's  salary  from  Board,  £30 ;  income  fn>m  .S<'holars,  £4  16s.  id. 

J®  This  establishment  is  api)ended  to  the  Glandore  National  Schools,  hav- 
ing, of  male  pupils,  a  number  varyinj?  fn)m  BO  to  I. so,  all  of  whom  arc 
invited  to  partake  of  the  benefits  of  agricultural  instruction  at  stated  hours 
in  the  day.  There  is  a  stanciing  class  of  twenty-two  boy?,  to  whom  instruc- 
tion in  agricultural  matters  for  two  hours  on  each  Monday  and  Thursday  is 
giren;  and  on  the  evenings  of  Mondays  and  Fridays  through  the  summer, 
and  of  Tuesdays  through  the  winter,  agricultural  lectures  are  delivere<l  to 
all  the  scholars  of  the  National  School,  and  to  anv  fanners  or  labourers  who 
wish  to  attend ;  simple  and  elementary  periodicals  are  furnished  and  lent  to 
those  who  wish  to  read  them. 

"  The  standing  establishment  was  originally  five  boanlers,  who  were 
exdusively  agricultural  pupils,  and  who  received  bed,  board,  partial  clothing, 
and  instruction,  gratuitously,  but  the  plan  was  found  too  expensive,  and  they 
now  live  with  their  parents,  who  are  labourers,  and  receive  Is.  Cd.  per  week 
for  their  labour.  They  are  occasionally  changed  when  they  are  believed  to 
have  acquired  such  knowledge  as  qualifies  them  for  higher  wages;  and  the 
gross  number  of  persons  so  trained  was  forty-one  from  the  opening  of  the 
establishment. 

"  Four  hours  for  literary  instruction. 

1'  Eight  acres  are  now  excellent  arable  land. 

'*  Hie  fixed  rent  was  £16  I/».  6</.,  but  the  land  having  been  in  a  progres- 
sive state  of  improvement,  the  concern  has  yielded  no  rent  yet,  and  the  out- 
lay has  been  considerable ;  still,  the  patron  is  quite  confident  that  the  con- 
cern would  now  yield  an  ample  return  for  all  his  expenditure. 

'*  The  teacher  is  paid  by  the  National  Boanl,  and  who  gets  from  the 
patron  a  comfortable  hou«»e  and  garden,  with  other  advantages. 

**  Tlie  out-door  instruction  varies  with  the  seasons. 

*^  The  proprietor  executes  at  his  own  cost  all  requisite  permanent  im- 
provements. 

*^  One  hundred  and  fourteen  day  scholars  attend  occasionally. 

*•  8a.  2r.  unreclaimed  waste;  2r.  28i».  planting;  Ua.  aruble,  most  part 
lately  reclaimed  by  pupils. 

*o  In-door  teacher  receives,  besides  his  salary,  4.s-.  in  the  year  for  each 
scholar  of  the  weekly  average  attendance*  paid  by  proprietor.' 

*»  ITiere  are  twelve  in-door  agricultural  pupiH  with  in  general  three  out- 
door boarders,  but  according  to  our  new  regulations  there  will  be  twelve 
superior  class  pupils  boarded  and  lodgeil  in  the  house,  instead  of  oat-door 
boarders. 

**  Twelve  hours  science  of  agriculture,  and  twelve  hours  literary  for  in- 
door instruction. 

■3  The  in-door  teacher  gets,  besides  liis  salary,  board  and  lodging. 

•*  The  head  teacher  receives  £20  from  the  Board,  and  the  assistant  £13 
from  Sir  John  Burke,  hart. 

"  The  average  attendance  at  present  is  twelve. 

••  Twenty-eight  hours  of  in-door  and  twelve  of  out-door  instruction  given 


to  tbe  pupilft  during  one  pftrt  of  the  rear,  and  tventr.mne  ho«n  of  in-door  EMtimutj 
and  six  or  ont-door  m^tmction  during  the  other.  Smiam 

^  The  teacher  is  \  aid  bv  the  National  Bciard,  and  purs  an  assts^tant  S«.  — . 

per  week.  Ame^km 

**  Thirty  dav  scholar?  i<  ihe  avcrasre  aiten.Unce.     Tht-ro  are  I4i  d^  hoy«    *  5cj^^^fc 
on  the  school  rol',  all  of  wh.^ni  rtViive  «jrrioulxural  m»tructii^n  when  thej  «-^ 

atten4.1«  but  their  aticnilanee  i*  uoi  roirular. 

*•  The  a^rioultunil  ma«tcr  i?  pinniticd  to  expend  the  rent  in  permanent 
improvements  on  the  farm,  sach  impn^veinents  having  been  prerioQ^J 
approved  of  by  proprietor. 

*•  This  school  and  its  offieei^  have  !vcn  lately  erected  at  an  ontlay  of  £70(l» 
X^OO  of  which  was  ct»ntributed  by  thu  }iotnni.  and  £.^CH^  by  the  Commissioii- 
ers  of  National  Education.  Tlio  liu-rary  dtpartiiunt  of  the  s<'h*>»l  isi  in  ope- 
ration under  t!ie  cbanri^'  of  a  ina<ter  and  niistn^**.  j"»aid  by  the  National 
Boanl.  A  farm  of  twelve  *;atnte  acre*  is  attai'hcd  to  the  schoi^l  by  the 
patron,  but  noairriculiural  instrurtion  has  as  yet  Kvn  piven  to  the  pupils  at 
the  school,  because  of  no  ma-i-.r  tiavinj;  lH.vn  iiuploycil  for  that  purpi>^,  the 
Commi^isioner?  havinsi  dtt.*liut"«l  to  jrnmt  a  salary  for  one.  The  farm  is  now 
being:  cultivated  at  t!ie  esjvr.se.  ami  for  the  use.  of  the  patron ;  the  expenses 
of  its  improvement  exceedinsr  much  the  returns  fn^ni  it.  The  |»atrim  haa 
offered  a  salary  of  £30  to  a  persiMi  to  bi-ei>nie  a}n*icultur:\l  master,  which  haa 
been  declined.  If,  therefore,  sufficient  mean:*  l»e  not  pn>vided  fri>ni  the  Na- 
tional Funds,  this  fine  e$tabli>hnicnt  must  remain  inoperative,  a  conaeqtience 
much  to  be  regretted,  particularly  in  this  KK-ality. 

Dr.  Fitzpatrick,  of  Larue,  on  his  examination,  handed  in  Lame, 
a  statement  bv  the  teacher  of  the  school  in  that  town,  which 
gives  an  account  of  its  system,  and  is  here  inserted: — 

The  farm  attached  to  the  Larne  Mule  National  School  con*  1043,  Q.  3 
tains  6jt.  3r.  19p.»  statute  lueasure.  It  is  a  p:ood  wheat  soil ;  hut 
the  dirtv,  wet,  and  exhausted  state  iu  which  it  was  when  the 
teacher  got  possession  of  it,  has  been  up  to  the  present  time  a 
source  of  constant  and  extra  expenditure  in  its  cultivation,  and  has, 
in  a  great  measure,  retarded  the  proper  dcvelopement  of  the  system 
of  cropping  he  is  pursuing.  He  is,  however,  gradually  overcoming 
the  difiiculties  with  which  he  had  to  contend,  and  it  is  conBilentlj 
anticipated  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  he  will  be  able  to 
show  a  practical  example  of  what  may  be  done  even  under  the  most 
disadvantageous  circumstances.  The  rent  is  very  high,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  locality  in  which  the  farm  is  situated  being  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  a  small  town — including  county  cess  and 
other  tuxes,  it  is  £3  13^.  per  statute  acre.  The  rent  to  the  land- 
lord, however,  exclusive  of  the  taxation  referred  to,  but  including 
receiver's  fees,  is  somewhat  less — it  is  £3  3jr.  1  \d.  per  acre.  The 
rotation  of  cropping  pursued  is  a  five-crop  course,  ond  the  cows 
are  house-fed,  summer  and  winter.  Three  cows,  a  young  bullock, 
and  a  calf,  are  at  present  on  the  farm,  and  have  been  kept  since  the 
7th  of  May  till  the  present  date  (October  15th)  on  1a.  1r.  3p. 
(statute  measure)  of  clover  and  grass,  with,  in  addition,  thirty-eight 
perches  of  vetches;  not  even  this  much  was  required,  as  lii.  28p. 
of  the  first  cutting  of  clover  was  saved  for  hay.  The  third 
cutting  of  clover  of  this  division  (rield.  No.  1),  which  is  now  being 
nsed,  together  with  the  aftermath  of  Field,  No.  5  (which  was  in 
grass  the  second  year),  and  cabbages  and  other  green  feeding,  will 
afford  an  abundant  &U]>)ily  till  tlic  middle  of  Nuvemher.  The  cost 
of  labouring  Field,  No.  1,  including  seed,  rent,  aud  taxes, 
£6  16#.  2d.     Field,  No.  2,  was  in  oats  this  season,  and  produced 
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hrtrae^from  an  excellent  erop.     It  is  laid  down  with  clover  and  graft  leed. 

Sntlence,     Jhe  cost  of  labour,  including  rent,  seed,  &c.,  was  £7   IBs,  4d. 

Aaw^h     I    ^^®^^>  ^^*  %  ^^  ^"  potatoes,  turnips,  and  mangel-wurzel.     Cost  of 

^^clg^      labour,  including  rent,  &&,  was  £11   \5s,   \d.     Field,  No.  4,  was 

.        in  oats  (only).     Cost  of  labour,  including  all  other  charges,  was 

arne.  £S  4f.     Field,  No.  6,  the  second  year  in  g^ass.     The  cost  of  cut- 

ting and  saving:  the  hay,  together  with  rent,  &c.,  was  £5  6f. 
The  total  expenditure  for  labour  on  the  farm,  including  the  rent 
and  other  charges,  was  i39  17a.  Id.  The  produce  of  the  dairy 
for  the  last  twelve  months,  has  been  £22  \3n.  Ad,  The  oats  may 
be  valued  at  £18,  and  the  potatoes  at  £12,  making  a  sum  of 
£52   \39.  Ad.     Deduct  £39   17«.  Id.  from  this,  and  it  leaves  a 

gainof  £12  15«.  9</. 

Kind  of  education  afforded  to  the  pupiU. — With  respect  to 
the  elementary  course  of  instruction  afforded  to  the  boys  in  attend- 
ance, it  consists  in  a  well-grounded  English  education  combined 
with  that  of  an  agricultural.  The  English  education  comprises 
reading,  writing,  lustory,  arithmetic,  English  grammar,  geography, 
book-keeping,  mensuration,  land  surveying  (theoretical  and  prac- 
tical), navigation,  gauging,  geometry,  algebra,  &c.  A  pretty 
extensive  knowledge  is  also  eiven  of  ttte  principles  of  those  branches 
of  natural  philosophy  which  are  considered  useful  and  available 
in  every  condition  of  life.  The  agricultural  course  embraces^ 
amongst  other  things,  the  principles  of  chemistry,  both  organic  and 
inorganic,  so  far  as  is  considered  necessary  ;  the  formation,  nature, 
physical  properties,  and  best  methods  of  improving  the  different 
soils;  draining,  trenching,  subsoil  ploughing,  and  the  principles 
upon  which  their  efficient  depends ;  the  nature,  constitution,  and 
properties  of  the  ^ifforant  manures — animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral ; 
the  best  and  most  economical  methods  of  collecting  and  preparing 
manure  and  compost  heaps ;  the  different  rotations  of  cropping  as 
applicable  to  the  various  kinds  of  soil ;  house-feeding  of  cattle,  and 
its  advantages ;  the  errors  at  present  prevailing  in  Irish  husbandry, 
with  a  view  to  their  removal;  the  structure  of  plants,  and  the 
nK>de  in  which  their  nourishment  is  obtained ;  the  exhausted  state 
in  which  the  soil  must  be  left  by  the  production  in  succession  of 
grain  crops ;  the  best  methods  of  cultivating  the  different  crops ; 
tne  selection  and  proper  division  of  farms;  with  other  minute 
details  of  practical  husbandrv  which  need  not  be  enumerated. 

Mode  pursued  in  combining  agricultural  and  eUmentary 
instruction, — Half  an  hour  on  three  days  of  the  week  is  set  apart 
for  giving  instruction  on  agricultural  subjects.  This  instruction  is 
mven  by  way  of  lecture — ^tne  boys  at  the  same  time  taking  notes. 
They  are  Questioned  on  alternate  days  on  the  subject  previously  dis- 
cussed, ana  are  required  to  write  out  in  their  leisure  hours  at  home^ 
as  fully  as  the  notes  thev  have  taken  enable  them  to  do,  the  sub- 
stance of  the  matter  brought  under  their  consideration.  This 
method  not  only  affords  them  an  opportunity  of  acquiring  theoretical 
knowledge,  but  it  also  forms  one  of  the  very  best  exercises  in  spelling 
and  composition.  Theoretical  knowledge,  however,  is  not  the  only 
thing  aimed  at ;  an  acquaintance  with  the  practical  operations  on 

\the  farm  is  also  attended  to.     For  the  attainment  of  this  object  the 
boys  are  taken  out  to  the  farm  in  classes,  generally  accompanied  by 
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tk»  tMchcr,  nfco  fnplmi  to  them  the  vmiiMr  in  wbidi  the  cBftrent 
operatiooi  mre  pemnned.  Thej  are  then  engmged  at  wkate?er 
light  work  uuLj  be  in  progrMs  of  exccatioo«  and  after  kanng  been  .  T^T 
emplojed  the  specified  time»  th^  are  replaced  bj  another  elaM.  In  ^^£2 
this  way  one  class  replaoes  another  snccesuTelT,  bj  which  mode  of  -— 
procednre  a  thoroogh  acquaintance  with  the  performance  of  the  Lane, 
varioos  operations  is  obtained  bT  alL  During  the  absence  of 
the  teacher  firom  the  school-room,  his  place  is  supplied  bj  the  assis- 
tant teacher,  who  takes  diarge  of  the  school  till  nis  return.  But  it 
is  not  fbond  necessary  that  the  teacher  should  always  accompany 
each  class.  A  well-instructed  monitor,  or  the  monitor  pupil  on  tlie 
fiurm,  can  in  the  great  majority  of  instances  gire  the  necessary  ex- 
planations and  instructions.  On  the  whole,  not  more  than  one 
noor  in  the  day  is  devoted  by  each  pupil  to  the  acquirement  of  agri- 
cultural knowledge,  both  theoretical  and  practical — ^the  remainder 
of  his  time  being  employed  in  pursuing  the  ordinary  oourse  of  ele- 
mentary instruction  giren  in  the  school.  In  fact,  the  system  could 
be  carried  out  successfully  by  devoting  only  the  one-half  of  the 
time  just  moitioned  to  amcultural  purposes*  The  above  has 
reference  only  to  one  branch  of  the  establishment  (which,  for  sake 
of  distinction,  may  be  called  the  literary  department).  There  is 
anothtf  and  important  one,  vis.,  the  out-door,  or,  strictly  speaking, 
the  agricultural  department.  Boys  are  not  admitted  to  this  brancn 
of  the  instituUon  under  fourteen  years  of  ag^  ;  they  must  also  pos- 
sess a  certain  amount  of  information,  as  the  greater  part  of  tneir 
time  is  employed  on  the  farm  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  practical 
operations.  They  have  the  advantage,  however,  of  pursuing  their 
studies  under  the  personal  superintendence  of  the  teacher  durinff 
stated  hours  of  the  day,  and  also  of  attending  his  lectures  on  agn- 
enltural  subjects  along  with  the  other  boys  at  the  literary  depart- 
ment. They  are  lodged  and  boarded  with  the  teacher,  and  are  con- 
stantly under  his  care  and  direction.  From  two  to  three  years  is 
the  term  of  theur  apprenticeship,  according  to  theur  age  and  educsr 
tional  acquirements. 

A  hrwf  wUline  of  the  regulatiom  of  the  agricultural  depart^ 
menu — Throughout  the  spring  and  summer  seasons  of  the  year,  the 
pamls  belonging  to  this  department  will  be  required  to  be  out  of  bed 
and  dressed  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning.  From  six  to  seven  they 
are  engaged  in  cleaning  the  yards,  the  piggT^ry,  the  cow-house,  the 
cattle,  kc  From  seven  to  half-past  eight  they  are  employed  at 
their  studies ;  they  breakfast  at  half-past  eight,  and  are  ready  to 
eommence  business  on  the  farm  at  a  quarter-past  nine.  From  a 
qoarter-past  nine  to  six  in  the  evening,  with  the  exception  of  the 
mnner  hour,  they  work  on  the  farm.  From  six  to  eight  they  are 
engaged  at  their  studies  under  the  superintendence  of  the  teacher. 
Supper  is  served  at  eight  At  hal^^past  eight  the  cattle  receive 
their  last  feed  for  the  day,  and  their  stands  are  cleared.  The  hour 
^  g^og  to  bed  is  nine.  During  the  other  seasons  of  the  year 
these  hours  vary  a  little,  but  nothing  will  be  exacted  which  is  con- 
ndered  in  any  degree  unreasonable. 

CanehuUng  remark. — It  is  with  much  satisfaction  that  the  friends 
and  supporters  of  the  school  are  enabled,  after  nearly  three  years' 
csperienoe  of  the  working  of  the  system,  to  come  to  the  conclusion^ 
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vtrmemfrom  that  the  principal  end  for  wbicli  the  ag^ricultural  department  was 

EvitUnee,     established  has  been  fully  realized,  viz.,  that  of  affording  to  the 

r|]JT^t  sous  of  small  farmers  at  a  cheap  rate  that  kind  of  information  which 

adiooiM,      ^^®y  especially  require,  and  which  their  scanty  means  have  hitherto 

prevented  them  from  obtaining*.      In  sliort,  by  means  of  the  institu- 

rne.  tion  a  great  principle  has  been  established  (that  of  combining  agri- 

"  cultural  with  elementary  instruction  in  our  common  schools),  which, 
if  properly  carried  out  in  Ireland,  as  it  is  about  to  be  done  in  Scot- 
land, will  in  the  course  of  a  very  few  years  produce  a  regeneration 
both  in  the  habits  and  condition  of  the  middle  and  lower  classes  of 
our  countrymen.  John  Donaghy, 

Agricultural  Teacher  in  connexion  with  the 
October  15,  1844.  I^rno  ^lale  National  School. 

The  effects  produced  by  this  school,  and  Dr.  Fitzpatrick's 
opinion  of  its  value,  will  be  best  shown  by  the  following 
extracts  from  his  examination  : — 

W»  Q*  ^'  5.   In  one  of  these  testimonials  mention  is  made  of  an  examina- 

tion of  some  of  tlie  boys  at  Belfast ;  were  they  ever  taken  to  any 
other  agricultui'al  meeting  ? — Yes  ;  they  were  taken  to  Glasgow 
in  August  last  to  a  meeting  of  the  Highland  Society,  and  they 
were  examined  at  a  meeting  of  the  Agricultural  Chemistry  Asso- 
ciation of  Scotland,  and  the  following  is  the  testimonial  which  was 
received : — 

**  Ghsyow,  \Oth  Aiujusty  1844. 

**  The  undersigned  having  been  present  in  tho  Merchants*  Hall  in  Glasgow 
on  Friday,  tho  9th  of  August,  and  there  witnessed  the  examination  of  five 
of  the  boys  from  the  National  School  at  I^rne,  hereby  express  the  high 
gratification  they  experience  from  the  proficiency  exhii)ite<l  by  the  boys, 
not  only  in  grammar,  arithmetic,  and  geography,  but  in  practical  axid 
scientific  agriculture.  They  think  it  of  importance  al<:o  to  express  their 
conviction,  from  what  they  paw  and  heard,  that  it  is  possible  to  impart  to 
very  young  boys  much  agricultural  instruction,  whicli  will  be  of  use  to 
them  in  after-life ;  that  it  is  practicable  to  impart  it  without  the  erection 
of  any  new  machinery,  and  witliout  interfering  with  the  ordinary  course  of 
instruction  in  our  common  schools ;  and  that  it  is  highly  desirable  that  some 
steps  should  be  taken  for  the  ])urpose  of  introducing  such  instruction  into 
the  parish  and  other  elementary  schools,  cjspocially  in  the  rural  districts  of 
Scotland. 

D  Boyle  Cthe  Right  Hon.  the  Lord jVrilliam Max. Alexander, of  Southbarr. 

Justice-General  of  Scotland).  iJanics  Y.  W.  Johnston,  r.n.s. 

D.  Macfarlane  (the  Rev.,  the  Princi-| David  Milne.  Advocate,  Edinburgh. 

pal  of  Glasgow  University).  IWaltcr  Crimi,  of  Thoniliebank,  Glas- 

C.   Dalrymple  Fcrgusson,   hart.,    ofj    g«)w. 

Kilkerran.  John  Jos.  Burnett,  of  Gadgertt. 

J.  C.Colquhoun,  m.p.,  of  ICillcrmont.  John  Finnic,  Fanner,  Livanstone. 
James  M'Douali,  of  Logan,  &c.  A.  Coventry  (Secretary   of  Agricul- 

R.  Houston,  of  Clerkington.  I     tural    riiemi*«tr3'    Association     of 

Colonel  James  Lindsay,  of  Balcarros.l     Scotland^. 
John  Gibson,  Government  Inspector  Norman  M'Leoil   (the  Rev.,  of  St. 

of  Schools.  Columba,  Glasgow)," 

"W.  M 'Kenny,  of  Barochau. 

I  may  mention  that  in  grammar,  arithmetic,  and  geography  they 
"were  examined  by  the  Government  Lispector  of  Schools  in  Scot- 
land ;  and  in  practical  and  scientific  chemistry  they  were  examined 
by  Mr.  Johnson  and  some  other  practical  farmers  of  Scotland — 
persons  whom  they  had  never  seen  before,  and  therefore  there  was 
no  preparation. 
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6.  Wliat  are  the  books  you  use  in  teachicg  the  boys  the  agri-  £jc(rmelB 
cultural  part  of  their  education? — The  master  is  provided  with  a  Ef^idtm 
great  number  of  books  publishe<l,  including'  the  works  of  Professor  ^  T^ 
Johnson  and  others ;  but  there  is  a  great  want  of  some  good  book      'Sckooi 

*  for  the  use  of  such  schools.     The  master  is  thinking  of  preparing         

a  work  of  such  a  description  ;  and  in  a  letter  which  I  have  received  Larne. 
from  him,  he  says,  **  the  Hon.  Mr,  Clive  has  left  a  very  excellent 
report,  and  on  his  leaving  urged  me  very  earnestly  to  publish  my 
questions  on  agriculture.  He  wished  most  heartily  that  such  a 
system  was  in  operation  in  England,  as  he  was  perfectly  convinced 
it  would  be  productive  of  the  most  extensive  good  to  every  part  of 
the  empire." 

7.  How  long  has  this  system  been  in  operation? — Three  years. 

8.  Have  you  had  any  opportunity  of  judging  whether  it  has  had 
any  efl'ect  upon  the  mode  of  cultivating  the  small  farms  by  other 
persons  whose  children  are  not  in  the  school? — I  have  not;  but 
there  is  a  marked  improvement  generally  in  the  cultivation  of  small 
lots  of  ground,  and  they  arc  adopting  house- feeding  and  the  green- 
cropping  system. 

y.  Do  you  think  that  the  people  are  beginning  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  adoption  of  such  a  system,  as  enabling  them  to  raise  a 
greater  quantity  of  produce  from  a  small  quantity  of  land  ? — There 
is  not  a  doubt  of  it ;  but  still  there  is  a  great  want  of  aid  from 
the  landed  proprietors  to  the  tenantry  in  the  way  in  which  I  think 
they  ought  to  aid  them. 

10.  From  your  observation  of  these  two  farms  is  there  a  con- 
siderable difference  in  the  gross  amount  of  the  produce  from  the 
one  and  the  other? — Certainly.  The  farm  which  was  improved 
produces  a  much  greater  amount  of  produce. 

11.  Have  you  any  other  suggesticm  to  offer  to  the  Commis- 
sioners?— I  think  if  the  system  we  have  adopted  at  Larne  was 
generally  carried  out  it  would  be  productive  of  very  great  good  to 
the  country. 

12.  Do  you  think  that  it  might  he  carried  out  without  any  great 
additional  expense  ? — Yes,  I  do.  With  the  permission  of  the  Com- 
missioners I  will  state  what  the  expense  was  in  the  first  instance:— 

SCHOOL-HOUSE. 

Original  estimate,  ... 

Extras,  .  -  -  - 

FARM-HOUSE. 

Original  estimate,  ... 

Extras,    .  -  -  -  - 


Purchase  of  g^und  pools,  tenant-right. 
Other  expenfiture,  say 


Total,       -  -  .       £911 

This  includes  the  cost  of  the  male  school,  where  there  is  an  attend- 
ance of  upwards  of  150  daily;  also  of  an  infant  school,  where 
there  is  an  attendance  of  upwards  of  120;  and  of  the  female 
school,  where  there  are  about  fifty  daily :    it  also  includes  the 


£515 
79 

£594 
215 

182 
33 

52 
£0 

609 
102 
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rmoufnm  matters  home,  farm  house,  and  oflSces.  But  a  great  deal  will 
^^^^f*^*  depend  upon  an  actire  ooTnmittee  being  appointed,  and  being  able 
T'T'  I  to  procure  the  assistance  of  one  or  two  individuals  who  will  take  an 
\diooU»      interest  in  the  matter,  or  the  teacher  will  not  be  able  to  effect  it 

13.  In  establishing  that  system  generally,  do  you  think  there 

»•  would  be  much  difficulty  in  procuring  suitable  masters? — I  am 

afraid  there  would  be.  That  school  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  kind 
of  nursery.  We  have  three  we  are  bringing  up  in  tliat  vraj ;  one 
IS  intendea  to  fill  the  office  of  land  steward,  and  Mr.  M' Donnelly 
of  Glenarm,  is  to  take  him  and  place  him  under  his  land  steward, 
that  he  may  receive  a  more  extensive  course  of  instruction.  There 
were  several  teachers  from  Scotland  sent  over  to  Lame  to  see  the  sys- 
tem, since  the  meeting  of  the  Agricultural  Society  at  Glasgow;  ana  in 
a  letter  from  Mr.  David  Mylne,  he  says — ''  There  are  a  good  many 
schoolmasters  who  have  already  begun  to  teach  in-doors,  and  who 
are  making  arrangements  for  getting  an  acre  or  two  of  land  for 
out-door  instruction.  This  great  movement  has  been  g^reatly  uded 
by  the  creditable  appearance  which  the  Lame  boys  made,  and  I  am 
sure  you  will  rejoice  in  the  g^oodness  and  abundance  of  the  firuits 
which  have  already  sprung  from  your  own  disinterested  exertions." 

rhan  and       ^^^  schools  at  Cloghan  and  Loughash  are  governed  on 
gbash.      the  same  system,  and  by  the  same  rules;  both,  therefore, 
may  be  included  in  one  statement. 

The  object  in  view  in  the  establishment  of  these  two 
schools  was,  to  qualify  young  men  to  fill  the  situations  of 
capable  land  stewards,  agriculturists,  and  agents  of  estates ; 
also  teachers  of  agricultural  schools.  And  the  mode  adopted 
was  to  select  for  the  position  of  these  two  training  establish- 
ments two  estates  which  consisted  almost  entirely  of  waste 
land,  when  active  operations  were  about  to  commence  with  a 
view  to  their  reclamation  and  improvement  in  all  the  requisite 
details. 

It  was  decided  that  the  whole  of  the  superintendence  of 
these  estate  improvements  should  be  conducted  under  the 
agricultural  teachers  of  the  schools,  who  were  directed  to 
employ  their  boarding  pupils  as  assistant  overseers  of  all  the 
operations  going  on,  with  a  view  to  give  them  the  requisite 
practical  experience  in  the  different  branches  of  their  future 
profession.  In  addition,  therefore,  to  the  following  regular 
tions,  established  for  the  general  conduct  and  discipline  of 
these  two  institutions,  rules  and  forms  were  laid  down  for 
their  guidance  in  the  different  branches  of  their  practical 
operations ;  these  will  be  found  under  their  respective  chap- 
ters or  heads  in  the  present  work.  See  Chapters  Valuation, 
Waste  Lands,  Drainage,  and  Farm  Buildings. 


\ 
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Papbbs  on  Practical  Instruction,  framed  for  Loughafh  and  Extraeuj 
Cloglian  Agricultural  SchooLi,  with  a  view  to  qualify  Pupils  as     JEviiemei 
Stewards,  Overseers,  Ac  ;  referred  to  in  Miuutes  of  Evidence,     m    T~r 
No.  278.  Q.  8.  ^^ 

A. — Memorandum  of  Agreement  between  John  Pitt  Kennedy  and  ^.    |^ 
James  Moore,  relative  to  the  Loughash  Institution,  established  i^i^uthaak. 
with  a  ^w  to  promote  the  Instruction  and  Emplovment  of  the  . 
Irish  Poor.  "^  ^npendlx 

The  object  of  the  Loughash  Institution  is  to  prepare  teachers  of  district  No.  14. 
schoc^  who  shall  be  qualified  to  instruct  the  poputstion  in  letters,  and  in 
the  trade  by  which  they  live,  vpom  the  exact  teale  suited  to  the  particular  cir- 
cumstances of  the  labouring  classes,  and  who  shall  be  qualified  to  direct  the 
people,  and  to  assist  the  government  and  land  proprietors  in  all  matters  con- 
nected with  the  moral,  the  social,  and  the  physical  improvement  of  their 
respective  districts. 

1.  The  residence  of  Loughash,  and  the  farm  attached  to  it,  will  be  given 
up  to  James  Moore,  in  addition  to  the  present  school-house  and  school  farm 
for  the  proposed  object,  to  be  farmed  ypon  kit  own  account  by  the  said  James 
Moore,  as  dlreclor  of  the  institution. 

2.  The  said  land  mad  premises  are  to  be  held  and  occupied  by  the  said 
James  Moore,  as  tenant-at-will,  commencing  from  the  first  day  of  Novem- 
ber, one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-seven,  at  and  subject  to  the 
yearly  rent  of  twenty  pounds,*  payable  half-yearly,  on  every  first  day  of 
May,  and  first  day  of  x^ovember,  and  the  first  payment  thereof  to  be  made 
on  the  first  day  of  May  next  ensuing ;  and  it  is  agreed,  by  and  between 
the  laid  parties,  that  the  said  James  Moore  shall  and  will,  if  required,  give 
up  possession  of  the  said  land  and  premises,  on  any  first  day  of  November 
that  he  shall  be  called  upon  so  to  do,  upon  three  months'  notice  in  writing 
having  been  previously  given  to  him  to  surrender  same ;  and  it  is  further 
agreed  l^  the  said  James  Moore,  that  in  case  any  inspector  or  officer  of  the 
National  Board  of  Education  establishment  shall  concur  with  the  said  Jolm 
Pitt  Kennedy,  in  requiring  the  possession  of  the  said  land  and  premises,  or 
the  removal  of  the  said  James  Moore  fh>m  the  management  and  occupation 
thereof^  at  any  other  time  of  the  year  than  November,  that  he,  the  said 
James  Moore,  shall  and  will,  at  any  time  whatever  of  the  year,  upon  receiv- 
ing one  month's  notice,  surrender  said  land  and  premises,  he  being  allowed 
the  valuation  of  such  crop,  if  any,  as  shall  be  then  growing  upon  said  fiurm; 
such  valuation  to  be  ascertained  by  any  two  individuals  whom  the  said  John 
Pitt  Kennedy  and  James  Moore  may  mutually  appoint  to  ascertain  t^e 


3.  John  Pitt  Kennedy  agrees  to  pay  to  James  Moore  the  sum  of  fifty 
pounds  per  annum,  as  long  as  the  said  John  Pitt*  Kennedy  shall  think  fit  to 
empl<^  the  said  James  Moore  as  director  and  teacher  of  the  said  institution. 

4.  James  Moore  agrees  to  receive,  to  lodge,  to  feed,  and  to  educate  seven 
men  or  boys,  in  consideration  of  receiving  tlieir  labour  during  the  regular 
working  hours  of  the  district,  with  the  exception  of  those  hours  which  shall 
be  fh>m  time  to  time  appointed  by  John  Pitt  Kennedy  for  in-door  school 
instaruction,  which  all  boarders  are  scrupulously  to  attend ;  and  if,  at  any 
time,  John  Pitt  Kennedy  shall  think  fit  to  increase  the  size  of  the  fiurm  by 
giving  more  land  at  a  fair  rent,  James  Moore  obliges  himself  to  board  and 
educate  a  proportional  additional  number  of  men  or  boys  free  of  charge,  the 
principle  being,  that  the  number  of  free  boarders  should  be  ftilly  capable  to 
do  the  labour  reqiured  in  tilling  the  whole  fiirm,  &c.,  and  that  the  cost  of 
their  food  is  not  more  than  a  just  value  for  the  said  James  Moore  to  pay  for 
the  labour  which  they  employ  for  his  profit — ^his  regular  salary  being  a  full 
remuneration  for  the  instniction,  superintendence,  &c.,  given  by  him. 

5.  In  addition  to  the  pupils  who  are  to  receive  instruction,  lodging,  and 
boarding,  in  return  for  their  labour,  as  many  additional  pupils  shall  be 
lodged,  boarded,  and  instructed,  as  John  Pitt  Kennedy  shall  from  time  to 
time  thmk  fit,  such  additional  boarders  paying  a  yearly  sum  to  be  fixed  on 

*  Thm  rant  of  Um  Mihool  Una  baa  Uea  redvoed  to  ton  pouda,  whkh  tho  tMohor  ia  ftnalM«l 
la  it-iaTaa(  te  ^ooifted  ptniuuMDt  InproTomenta  on  tha  turn. 
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iradnfrom  the  first  day  of  every  November  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  calculated  as  the 
Mienee.      actual  cost  of  their  food,  supposing  them  to  be  provided  with  the  most  ordi- 

_  nary  fare  consumed  by  the  poorest  class  of  Irish  farmers.  The  cost  of  super- 
fricultvral  numerary,  or  paying  bjarders,  to  he  fixed  for  the  present  at  the  rate  of  four 
Sdltoo/s.       pounds  per  annum,*  and  to  continue  at  that  rate  until  a  new  rate  be  made. 

The  objects  had  in  view  in  keeping  the  quality  of  food  on  the  scale  h(?re  set 

ffhaii  and  ^<^rth  are,  to  bring  tlie  advantages  of  a  superior  education  wiihin  the  means 
iffhuh  ^^  *^^  greatest  possible  number  of  persons,  and  to  prevent  the  pupils  from 
r  '  acquiring  habits  which  would  unfit  them  for  living  with  their  families  on 
leaving  the  school. 

6.  All  stock  to  be  house-fed,  unless,  by  the  concurrence  of  John  Pitt  Ken- 
nedy, a  grazing  course  should  be  i)ermitted  in  any  part  of  the  farm  to  be 
employed  in  rearing  young  cattle. 

7.  No  animals  to  be  permitted  to  trespass  amongst  the  plantations. 

8.  ITie  pupils  arc  to  be  divided  into  classes,  each  class  under  a  responsible 
permanent  head  ;  and  the  whole  farm  is  to  be  divided  into  a  corresponding 
number  of  separate  rotation  lots — each  lot  to  be  laboured  by  one  class. 
There  should  be  one  lot  about  eight  acres  in  extent,  and  others  four  acres  in 
extent  each. 

9.  All  pupils,  boarders  as  well  as  day  pupils,  are  to  be  employed  during 
the  mid-day  working  hour  upon  the  farm,  or  in  the  garden ;  and  immedi- 
ately after  the  mid-day  hour  of  labour,  the  i)upils  will  be  regularly  examined 
and  lectured  eveiy  day  upon  some  of  the  various  subjects  connected  with 
their  course  of  training. 

10.  One  boarder  will  be  daily  employed  in  the  care  of  the  animals,  the 
farm.  &c.,  during  school-hours;  and  each  boarder  will  have  his  regular  and 
equal  turn  of  this  duty. 

II  All  persons  received  as  boarders  must  be  subject  to  the  approval  of 
John  Pitt  Kennedy :  they  should  be  above  sixteen  years  of  age  ;  they  should 
write  a  good  hand,  read  well,  and  understand  the  four  first  rules  of  arith- 
metic, reduction,  the  rule  of  three,  and  vulgar  fractions.  Idleness,  either 
at  labour  or  books,  will  subject  them  to  inmiediate  dismissal ;  and  they  must 
bind  themselves,  if  required,  to  remain  a  certain  time  at  the  institution — 
this  period  to  be  decided  in  each  particular  case  according  to  the  qualifica- 
tions of  the  individual. 

(Signed)  J.  P.  Kennedy, 

Witness,  Charles  Style,  jun.  James  Moore. 

Dated,  November  4,  1837. 

B. — Rules  of  Loughashf  and  Cloi^hanJ  National  and  Agricultural 

Day  Schools. 

1 .  All  the  regulations  of  the  National  Board  of  Education  must  be  strictly 
observed. 

2.  The  head  master,  besides  possessing  the  usual  qualifications,  must  be 
well  skilled  in  the  improved  system  of  agriculture,  and  he  must  also  under- 
stand the  management  of  a  kitchen  garden. 

3.  All  the  boys  to  be  formed  into  classes,  with  a  monitor  to  each  class, 
and  to  work  every  day  upon  the  fann,  under  the  general  superintendence  of 
the  master,  from  twelve  until  one  o'clock  in  winter,  and  from  one  until  two 
o*clock  in  simimer. 

4.  The  boys  must  be  made  to  perform  all  the  agricultural  operations 
required  upon  the  farm  ;  the  master  moving  from  class  to  class,  exhibiting 
the  right  methods  of  setting  to  work,  and  giving  explanations. 

6.  Tlie  master  must  house-feed  all  his  stock  upon  turnips,  artificial 
grasses,  &c.,  produced  upon  the  farm. 

6.  A  table  must  at  all  times  be  exposed  in  the  schiwl,  showing  the  earliest 
and  latest  days  in  ^ach  season  upon  which  the  difterent  crops  may  be  sown, 
planted,  or  transplanted  in  the  district,  and  also  the  earliest  and  latest  days 
in  the  season  for  performing  the  various  operations  required  on  the  land, 
both  preparatory  and  subsequent  to  sowing,  planting,  and  transplanting 
every  crop. 

•  The  ratf  fixed  for  the  rear  1845  i.<»  £0  per  annum. 

t  Loughash  is  situattd  in  the  county  of  Tyrone,  ten  miles  distant  from  Londondeny.     The 

^  town  is  Dttnamanagh. 

fai  is  the  county  of  I>oni»gal,  fira  mile.1  west  from  Stranorlar. 
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7.  Ttte  master  muBt  take  advantage  of  the  earliest  moment  that  the  season  ExtFrntttfim 
will  admit,  for  the  performance  of  every  thin?  that  he  doe^  upon  the  iarm.      fnJeac*. 
ezplainin};   clearly   his  intention  in  the  preliminary   prei*aniii<'n  of  each  ■ 

portion  of  his  buul,   in  order  tliat  his  nciirlilx>ur-  may  have  ihe  mn*!  ample    Apriemiiwrmi 
time  ]K)S«il)ly  allckwoil  to  follow  his  cxami»le:  he  will  ti\^t  ttll  thv  \n*y^  cac!i       'iSrAoolf. 
day  what  work  he  pro|>09vs  doinj;  on  the  «lay  fr)llowinL',  ]ian:rnLirly  when  -~— 

he* contemplates  j>erfonnini;  any  ihiiii:  cs-^niial  in  wliich  the  farmer*  of  the  Cloghai 
district  may  he  nnskilletl.     This  will  jnve  the  parent*  an  opportunity  <.{  \  Q^thm 
attcn(lin<;,  if  they  wish  to  take  a  Icjison  ;  which  should  be  much  encourased 
by  the  master. 

6.  The  general  monitor  tor  the  wt-ek  will  kc-ep  a  journal  of  azricultnral 
operations,  in  which  the  daily  einpl«»ynH-ni  r.f  the  auTicultural  cIa*-*«  mu«t 
be  enrercHl.  This  journal  to  be  >igne.l  daily  hy  the  monitor- general,  and 
countersigned  by  the  airricultural  teacher. 

9.  An  accurate  register  of  the  attemlance,  tV.e  Cf»n  lurt,  the  iadu^'iry.  and 
the  proficiency  of  the  boys  in  each  a«rricultural  c'.a*?  n:u-:  1*  keji :  thi-  re- 
gister will  be  mainly  influential  in  tlie  distribution  if  prizt*  at  the  yearly 
examination,  and  in  reccmmendation>  fir  crmfidi'niial  employment*  m^  "000 
a9  boys  become  suiTiciently  advanced  to  U^ik  for  empl«>ynijnt.  Ke'jular  cer- 
tificates of  qualification  will  l)e  supplidl  to  each  \nty  ^n  leavint;  pchool. 
signed  by  the  master,  and  counier^iirnt'^l  by  the  jatrrin  or  in^itctor.  And 
the  future  advancement  of  well-conducted  indu^itriuu-i  Ixjy-.  will  at  all  time* 
be  an  object  of  interest  with  the  director*  and  ma-ter?  of  thcst  H-h'-iK. 

10.  The  master  will  occasionally  conduct  the  U»y.-  to  --onie  of  the  neigh- 
bouring farms,  and  make  them  explain  to  him  what  they  find  dcfv.-ctire.  and 
how  they  would  remedy  such  defec:*;  and,  after  hearin-i  what  they  have  to 
say,  he  will  explain  to  them  his  own  idea-  a-  to  -uch  errors,  and  ihtir  cor- 
rection ;  he  will  likewise  take  them  w\ioi\  dirflrent  varieties  of  gn^und,  and 
point  out  to  them  how  they  should  di:*pose  tiic  dwell injr-house,  out-houMrs, 
and  manure  deposit,  supposing  a  farm  al)Out  to  be  e-taUi^hcl. 

11.  When  performing  any  of  the  advuncc<l  operatiun*  necfc--ary  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  particular  crops,  the  ma=ter  will  con-iantly  examine  the  U^ys.  to 
see  that  they  Jiavc  not  for^rotten  tlie  previnu<  pr.jce->es.  n.. iking  them  spe- 
cify when  and  how  the  ground  wa-*  prepared,  wh.n  t!  e  s<.-<.-d  was  .^own,  and 
whether  manured  or  not ;  how  much  manure  v. a-  nijuire^l  to  tiie  acre,  aiid 
of  what  kind;  what  weight  mii;ht  he  considered  an  avera::c  crop  [^.-r  acre; 
what  quantity  would  l>e  required  per  dny  f  )r  feeding'  different  k:n'>.  of  tto'.k, 
and  all  such  questions,  &c. 

12.  The  K*h()ol  library  must  ho  u^cd  in  every  way,  among<!t  the  pupil*, 
and  amongst  such  of  the  neighh<mring  farmers  a.s  the  master  shall  think  fit, 
to  promote  the  extension  of  knowledu'e. 

13.  A  stranger's  book  will  Ix;  kept  and  presented  to  every  one  visiting  the 
school,  in  order  that  such  i>ersons  may  register  every  deft-ct  or  irregularity 
which  they  perceive  in  the  management. 

M.  The  master  mu'it  frequently  explain  to  the  a'.;ricultural  cla'se«  the 
right  diijipositiAn  and  con>truction  of  out-houses  and  manure  dei»o-its,  and 
tliat  those  attachtMl  to  the  Pcho<>l  have  been  constructed  with  the  ol  je';t  of 
excluding  all  surface  water,  and  of  retaining  all  enriching  liquiils.  lie  must 
watch  closely  tlie  accnmulati(m  of  his  lii[ui<l  manure,  seeiujf  that  it  is  not 
permitted  to  overflow  his  deposit,  and  using  it  eithei:  as  a  manure  by  it^eIf, 
or  uniting  it  in  compost  with  other  materials  cajKihle  of  absorbing  it. 

15.  The  master  must  frequently  draw  the  attention  of  the  class  to  the 
quick  accumulation  of  manure,  solid  and  liquid.  pnxluce<l  by  his  plan  of 
house-feeding,  comiiared  with  that  adi»ptfcd  by  their  i>arent.-. 

16.  The  constant  collection  of  crjmjio^t,  in  all  seasuns  of  the  year^  by  swe-ep- 
ing  about  the  d(X)rs,  by  scouring  drains,  and  by  ever>'  i>o«8ible  mean*>,  mu-,t 
be  practisenl  and  recommended  by  the  master,  exidaining  to  the  class  the 
folly  of  tearing  this  operation  to  any  one  particular  sea-^on.  He  mu.«*t  show 
that  excessive  cleanliness  al)out  the  premises  of  a  farmer,  makes  a  rich  ma- 
nure heap — he  must  calculate  how  many  cart*  or  liarrows  full  of  com[JOKt 
his  form  re(iuii*es  in  the  year,  and  collect  the  due  prciportion  of  this  total 
quantity  each  months  each  weeky  and  each  day. 

17.  Every  opportunity  must  Ijc  taken  of  pointing  out  the  evil  of  sowing 
two  white  crops  in  successive  years  upon  the  same  grouml,  and  how  %  j   ^* 
cious  rotation  does  in  &ct  keep  a  greater  quantity  of  the  land 
grain,  than  is  done  by  the  sowing  of  grain  after  grun  in  the  same 
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^gtrmetBjhm     18.  The  master  must  recollect,  that  the  school  fimn  is  not  an  experimaUtd 
JSWrfgwrt.      but  a  model  &rm,  established  to  extend  the  knowledge  of  principles  and  prac- 

tices,  the  great  profit  of  which  has  already  been  incontestable  proTed  in 

igricMltMrmi   many  other  places. 
SekooU.  19,  There  will  be  an  evening  school  in  summer,  and  a  morning  and  eren- 

— -~         ing  school  in  winter,  which  adults  may  attend  who  cannot  come  daring 
lfygli«Ti  and    ^^^^^^  hours. 

20.  The  garden  will  fUmish  seed  beds,  and  a  succession  of  the  oxdinuy 
useful  pUmts,  to  supply  the  district  at  moderate  prices. 

21.  The  agriculturist  should  expose  the  folly  of  late  sowing,  and  that  it  is 
better  to  have  no  crop  than  a  failure. 

J.  F.  KSKKBDT. 
Loughiuht  \$t  Mmf,  1834. 

C. — Regulations  for  the  Boarding  Gass  of  Male  Pupils  at  the  Louffh- 
ash  and  Cloghan  National  Agricultural  Schools.  The  object 
of  this  branch  of  the  institution  is,  to  qualify  persons  as  teachera 
of  agriculture,  and  as  general  overseers  of  rural  operations. 

1.  All  boarders  to  be  nominated  by,  or  subject  to,  the  approval  of  the 
patron. 

2.  Candidates  for  admission  as  boarders  should  be  above  sixteen  years  of 
age ;  they  will  be  required  to  produce  certificates  of  industry,  obedience,  and 

general  good  conduct,  from  their  previous  employers  or  teachers ;  they  must 
ave  learned  reading,  writing,  and  the  rules  of  arithmetic. 

3.  All  pupils  must  give  an  immedUte  and  willing  obedience  to  the  direc- 
tions they  shall  receive  fW)m  any  of  the  persons  pitted  over  them,  as  teach- 
ers, assistants,  or  monitors ;  any  irreg^arity  in  this  respect  will  sulnect  the 
offender  to  removal :  and  idl  persons  trained  at  these  institutions  will  receive 
on  leaving  them  certificates  of  their  attendance,  stating  what  their  conduct 
and  qualifications  may  be. 

4.  The  charge  to  each  boarding  pupil  is  £b  per  annum ;  and,  in  order  to 
keen  the  cost  to  boarders  moderate,  their  food  must  be  of  the  simplest 
quality,  precisely  such  as  is  used  by  the  ordinary  labourers  in  the 
country,  viz : — 

For  Breakftut — Either  stirabout  and  milk,  or  potatoes  and  milk,  at  the 
option  of  the  master. 

For  Dinner — Vegetable  broth,  thickened  with  meal,  every  Wednesday 
and  Saturday ;  anopotatoes  and  milk  every  day,  with  a  portion  of  salt  beef 
every  Sunday  and  Thursday,  and  oatbread  every  Tuesday  and  Friday. 

For  Supper — Potatoes  and  milk,  or  stirabout  and  milk,  at  the  option  of 
the  master. 

6.  The  distribution  of  time  will  be  as  follows : — 

Summer.  Winter. 

For  Meals, 2  hours.  2|  hours. 

„   In-door  and  scientific  instruction,        .    6|    „  6       „ 

„   Labour  on  the  Hum,  .    6^    „  6t     „ 

„  Sleep,  including  dressing  and  undressing,  9      „  9      „ 

Erom  lit  of  April  to  Ibtk  September  the  occupatitm  to  be  asJoUows  :^ 

From  6  a.m.  till  8^  a.m..  Labour  on  the  fium. 

Breakfast. 
P.M.,  In-door  and  scientific  instruction. 
Boarders  working  with  day  pupils  on 

the  farm  and  garden. 
Lecture  and  examination. 
Dinner. 

Labour  on  fiurm. 
In-door  instruction. 
Supper  and  recreation. 
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From  Ibik  September  to  the  lei  of  April,  vii, .-_ 

Tmm  6  A.M.  till  8|  A.M.,  In-door  instruction. 

Break&st. 
Labour  on  farm. 
1  P.M.,    Labour  on  fium  or  garden  together 
with  day  pupils. 
Lecture  and  ezaminalioQ. 
Labour  on  farm. 
Dinner. 

In-door  instmctioo. 
Supper  and  recreation. 
Bed. 

6.  From  twelre  o'clock  till  one  o'clock  in  winter,  and  from  one  o'clock  tOI 
two  o'clock  in  smnmer,  both  boarders  and  day  puinls  are  to  be  cmplojed 
in  cnltiyating  the  farm  or  the  garden,  in  regular  dasses;  eadi  daas  haring 
a  permanent  head  or  monitor,  selected  from  amongst  the  boarders. 

7.  Immediate  J  after  one  o'clock  in  winter,  and  two  o'clock  in  summer, 
the  working  classes  to  assemble  at  the  lecturing  ground,  where  ther  will  be 
examined  sod  lectured,  for  half  an  hour,  upon  the  general  prinoples  and 
practical  details  of  some  one  of  the  seTeral  subjects  connected  with  tbcar 
training ;  the  whole  to  form  a  six-weeks'  course  of  thirt j-siz  catedietical 
lectures,  of  which  the  order  and  the  matter  shall  be  from  time  to  tj^ 
revised  and  submitted  for  the  approral  of  the  patron. 

8.  After  lecture,  the  day  pupils  are  to  return  to  school,  and  the  boarders 
to  proceed  to  labour  on  the  uum,  under  their  pennanent  monitors;  the 
■gncnltural  master  is  then  to  attend  to  the  labour,  learing  the  charge  ci  the 
school  to  the  in-door  assistant. 

9.  Hie  in-door  assistant  must  attend  the  erening  school  as  we&  as  the 
day  school ;  he  must  be  present  at  all  times  when  the  school  is  open. 

10.  From  the  1st  of  April  till  the  16th  of  September,  between  the  hoars 
of  nine  o'dock  and  one  odock,  when  the  weatner  is  line,  the  agricultural 
master  will  take  out  a  class  for  instruction  in  sunreying,  road-making, 
lerdling,  or  such  like  scientific  operations ;  and,  when  sufficiently  adTanoed, 
the  ptq^  are  to  be  emplored  occasionally  as  oreneers  of  woridng  parties 
under  the  rules  laid  down  ror  this  branch  of  their  education. 

11.  The  greatest  cleanliness,  order,  and  regularity  must  be  obserred  at 
meals,  at  which  the  agriculturist  must  preside. 

12.  Each  pupH  must  proride  himseff  with  three  blouses  or  frocks,  made 
to  the  school  pattern,  lor  wearing  oyer  his  working  dress ;  each  must  hare 
firar  shirts,  two  pair  of  shoes,  and  one  c^>. 

13.  A  general  monitor  will  be  appcnnted  weekly.  The  duty  of  the  gene- 
ral monitor  will  be,  to  act  as  a  confidential  assistant  to  the  agricultural 
teacher ;  he  will  have  charge  of  all  implements,  stock.  Sec.,  and  of  the  farm 
generally ;  he  will  Tisit  erery  part  of  the  premiaes,  to  see  that  they  are 
clean.  This  duty  will  be  taken  m  regular  rotation  by  the  pupils  who  are 
suffidentlj  advanced. 

14.  A  journal  must  be  kept  of  all  the  operations  that  take  place  upon  the 
fkrm ;  this  journal  to  be  filled  up  by  the  general  monitor,  signed  by  him, 
and  countersigned  by  the  agricultural  teacher,  erery  erening.  In  this  jour- 
nal must  be  entered  a  special  report  that  the  dormitories  and  ereinr  part  of 
the  premises  have  been  risited,  to  ascertain  their  state  as  to  cleannness  and 
Older. 

15.  Any  adults  in  the  neighbourhood  desirous  to  take  adrantage  either  of 
the  morning  or  erening  instruction  giren  to  the  boarding  class  of  pii|rils, 
will  be  reoeiTed  for  that  purpose. 

16.  Arrangements  are  made  for  theteachers  and  pupils  attending  Smiday 
•chool  and  Di-rine  serrioe  at  their  respective  places  of  worship. 

17.  Both  the  school-house  and  the  boarding  premises  must  be  whitewashed 
TCgulariy  once  a  quarter,  yiz.,  on  or  immediately  before  the  1st  of  January* 
1ft  of  April,  Istcf  July,  and  1st  of  October. 

J.    P.   KSMMXPT. 

Cbgkmm  Lodge^  let  Septtmber,  1840. 

H.B Six  firee  scholarships,  founded  by  Lady  Bunbury  of  Barton,  in 

finfMk,  Mid  dz  by  the  Commisikiiiers  of  National  Educatloiiy  are  opn 
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Hraeufrmn  general  competition  each  year  in  these  schools,  llie  candidates  most 
Emdenee,     write  well,  and  understand  English  grammar,  arithmetic  mensuration,  and 

i— ^  the  first  four  ho6k»  of  Kuclid  ;  they  must  present  certificates  of  good  con- 
qrieMUurtd  duct  from  the  teachers  and  patrons  of  some  national  school  at  which  they 
Sckoob.       niay  have  attended ;  and  the  selection  of  the  twelve  most  deserving  will  be 

made  from  amongst  the  qualified  candidates  by  means  of  a  public  examina- 
tion to  be  held  at  Loughash  school  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  May. 


troir. 
J,  Q.  4. 


meTin. 
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David  J.  Wilson,  esq.,  land  proprietor,  county  Clare. 

In  1836  I  recoinmended  the  formation  of  ajrricultural  schools,  ac- 
cording t<>  Captain  Kennedy's  plan,  and  every  day  tends  to  convince 
me,  that  it  is  the  primary  object  wo  should  seek  to  cary  out.  I  have 
lately  succeeded  in  obtaining*  a  competent  master  for  the  Bel- 
voir  school.  The  small  piece  of  land  attached  to  it  (three  and 
a  half  statute  acres)  is  the  greater  part  of  it  very  poor  land, 
at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  and  Avith  a  very  thin  surface ;  the  labour 
in  clearing  and  subsoil ing  is  very  great.  The  energy,  and  in  most 
instances,  the  steadiness,  with  which  the  boys  labour  is  astonishing, 
and  very  gratifying ;  they  take  a  pride  in  their  work,  and  watch 
the  progress  of  the  crops  with  the  greatest  interest.  The  little 
farm,  being  in  operation  only  fifteen  months,  is  yet  in  its  infancy; 
but  I  have  with  me  a  specimen  of  mangel-wurzel,  grown  on  a 
part  of  it  where  the  surface  was  not  originally  three  inches  deep, 
the  substratum  being  gravel  and  sand,  containing  a  good  deal  of 
oxide  of  iron.  Indeed  a  more  barren  spt^t,  or  one  presenting 
greater  difficulties,  could  scarcely  have  been  chosen ;  but  indepen- 
dent of  its  contiguity  to  the  school-house,  the  difficulty  of  re- 
clamation was  its  great  rccomn.endation,  for  if  good  cro[)S  could, 
by  a  proper  application  of  labour,  be  produced  from  such  land,  it 
left  the  tenants  possessing  a  superior  soil  without  any  excuse; 
>vhereas,  had  a  good  piece  of  land  been  selected,  the  observations 
would  have  been,  **  It  is  easy  for  Mr.  Wilson  and  the  master  to  get 
good  crops  ofl*  such  land  as  that ;  but  if  he  had  such  land  as  ours, 
rd  like  to  see  what  he  could  do  with  it."  The  boys  Avere  to  be 
seen  taking  away  the  plants  of  Sweedish  turnips  and  mangels, 
which  they  had  thinned  out,  to  their  homes  to  transplant  them;  and 
1  am  informed  they  are  succeeding  well.  The  crops  this  year 
consist  of  potatoes,  one  acre  seven  perches ;  turnips,  twenty-nine 
perches ;  mangels,  ten  and  a  half  perci^es ;  cabbage,  three  and  a  half 
perches ;  oats,  one  rood  nineteen  perches ;  meadowing,  three  roods 
twonty-nine  perches ;  and  the  remainder  in  grass, 

Mr.  Thomas  Skilling,  agricultural  teacher,  Glasnevin,  county 
Dublin,  speaking  of  the  model  fjirm  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, says : — 

The  model  farm  at  Glasnevin  was  taken  in  March,  1838,  at 
£5  per  British  acre — fifty-two  acres  ;  no  house  upon  it  until  the 
summer  of  1840;  offices  and  dwelling-house  were  commenced,  and 
some  necessary  work  and  buildings  are  still  required.  During  two 
and  a  half  years  there  was  no  housing  upon  the  farm,  and  of  course 
this  maybe  considered  as  almost  lost  time;  cultivation  was  going 
0U9  and  the  farm  was  brought  into  rotation,  but  three  and  a-  half 
y  be  reckoned  the  proper  time  it  has  been  in  operation. 
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Iter  the  first  jear  I  agreed  to  take  tbe  farm  and  paj  the  rent,  Bjftraeit/lm 

igether  with  taxes  and  other  charges,  the  Board  agreeing  to  huild     Bfn^^c$^ 

1  necessary   housing,  make  the  permanent  improyements,  and  j^t^^ictiUMrmi 

ippljT  a  ploughman,  or  steward,  with  the  free  labour  of  twelve      iidUteb. 

j^cultoral  pupils  to  do  the  work  of  the  farm.     I  also  agreed  to         — — > 

ipplj  the  teachers  in  training  with  farm  produce,  such  as  milk,  Board  of 

itter,   potatoes,   and  yegetables,  at  a  fair  market  price.      The  Bdocatkw. 

rerage  jearlj  rent  and  expenses  during  the  four  years,  ending  the 

1st  of  March  last,  was  £420;  and  the  average  gross  produce 

iring  the  same  time  has  been  £520,  or  £10  per  statute  acre; 

aving  an  annual  profit  for  management  of  about  £100.     This 

resent  year,  which  ended  on  31st  of  March  last,  there  will  be  a 

ss  of  about  £60  in  consequence  of  the  fatal  epidemic  that  carried 

f  a  number  of  cattle,   besides  the  loss  of  tneir  milk ;  but  the 

eneral  crop  and  produce  will  be  even  larger  than  on  former  years. 

hoe  of  the  objects  in  establishing  the  farm  was  to  educate  a  certain 

amber  of  pupils,  and  qualify  them  to  undertake  the  management 

r  land  as  stewards,  &c.     A  number  have  been  so  educated  and 

mt  out ;  all  who  served  their  regular  time  of  two  years  are  doing 

'ell,  but  a  greater  majority  of  them  who  could  not  be  induced  to 

smain   the  full  time  have  not  been  benefited.     The  teachers  of 

^cultural  schools  who  were  properly  trained  here  are  all  doing 

ell.      The  farm,  besides  producing  food  and  instruction  to  the 

ihoolmasters  and  pupils,  has  also  been  of  much  importance ;  which 

rery  example  farm  roust  be,  in  affording  every  ocular  proof  of 

nproved  and  successful  cultivation.     It  is  only  in  such  places,  and  on 

ire  occasions,  that  a  principle  will  be  energetically  ana  fairly  tested. 

In  this  hrm  during  the  last  six  years  the  system  of  green  cropping, 

9use-feeding,  and  making  manure  off  the  land  has  been  carried 

it  steadily,  and  with  a  degree  of  success  never  before  attained  on 

le  same  quantity  and  quality  of  soil.      These  questions  may  be 

ud  to  be  fairly  set  at  rest,  ana  proof  afforded  of  the  superiority  of 

le  system  over  all  others  at  present  known,  particularly  for  this 

)untry.     In  another  way  the  superiority  of  cultivation  over  pasture 

I  any  locality  has  in  this  instance  been  fairly  proved.     It  has  been 

icertained  that  during  the  time  the  farm  was  in  pasture^  the  usual 

x>ck  it  was  able  to  support  was  eighteen  cows,  and  this  of  course 

nly  a  part  of  the  year.     By  cultivation  as  at  present,   I  keep 

xteen  cows,  one  bull,  three  to  four  young  cattle,  three  horses, 

ad  about  twenty-four  pigs,  during  the  whole  year.     This  year,  by 

le  culti^aUon  of  Italian  rye-grass,  I  have  kept  seventeen  cows, 

X  young  stock,  and  three  horses  upon  the  farm ;  I  have  fed  them 

t>m  the  1st  of  April  until  the  present  day.     I  had  twenty-eight 

ms  of  hay  in  stack  off  nine  acres  of  land.     I  had  three  tons  to  the 

sre,  besides  keeping  on  an  average  eighty  individuals  in  farm 

roduce,  and  emplovmg  say  six  men  at  the  same  time.     I  can  also 

tanure  about  one- third  of  the  land  in  the  best  manner  without 

Ktraneous  aid  or  purchase,  every  year. 

The  School  at  Templemoyle  remains  for  consideniti^.  Tamvlemoxl 
L  rery  full  account  of  it  was  famished  in  one  of 
1  the  Appendix,  and  is  here  given  in  a  slightly 
mn: — 
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^MtaeUfram  TeMPLBMOTLB  AGRICULTURAL  SEMINARY. 

Jm^tnrt  rp|j^  committee  for  conducting  the  agricultural  seminary  at  Tera- 

igriemUMnl  plemojle,  in  submitting  an  account  of  the  past  and  present  condition 
SbAoo&.      and  future  prospects  of  that  institution,  as  a  means  of  promoting 
T~"        the  productive  interests  of  Ireland,  beg  to  direct  attention  to  the 
""22j^to    ^"®^*8  *^  ^^^  already  conferred,  not  only  on  the  inhabitants  of  the 
^J^l^         immediate  district  in  which  it  is  situated,  but  also  on  numbers  from 
'^  24.  '        yftrious  other  counties  of  Ireland  and  Great  Britain.     Four  hun- 
dred awl  ninety  pupils  have  been  admitted  from  twenty-six  of  the 
former,  and  seven  pupils  from  six  counties  of  the  latter  ooontry, 
previous  to  the  Ist  day  of  September,  1843. 

The  committee  are  persuaded,  that  if  the  seminary  receive  ther 
support  to  which  it  is  so  eminently  entitled  as  a  national  institution, 
it  IS  capable  of  imparting  greater  advantages,  and  extending  its  bene- 
icial  inftuences  much  further  than  it  has  hitherto  been  able  to  effect. 
With  this  view,  the  committee  submit  the  following  report  of  its 
origin^  situation  and  extent  of  farms,  coarse  of  edtfcation,  maoage*' 
meot,  re90W*ces,  and  expenditure. 

Origin. 

The  agricultural  seminary  at  Templemoyle  originated  in  con- 
nexion with  the  North- west-of- Ireland  Farming  Society.  At  a 
meeting  of  that  body  in  1826,  it  was  considered  by  many  of  the 
enlightened  members  then  present,  that  a  much  more  extensr\-e  good 
woiud  accrue  to  the  public,  if,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  means 
employed  for  the  improvement  of  agriculture,  a  school  were  esta- 
blished, in  which  the  sons  of  farmers  would  receive  a  substantially 
good  English  education,  and  also  be  instructed  in  the  scientific  andf 
practical  knowledge  of  farming  pursuits. 

A  scheme  to  promote  this  desirable  object  was  then  proposed,  and 
the  plan  of  M.  E.  Fellemberg,  at  HoflTwyl,  in  Switzerland,  was 
adopted,  as  a  model  in  some  degree  to  imitate. 

In  accordance  with  this  plan,  two  scImx)1s  were  opened  in  1827, 
one  for  the  sons  of  the  gentry  at  Fallowlea,  in  the  vicinity  of  Tem- 
plemoyle: a  short  but  expensive  trial  proved  to  the  subscribers,  that 
from  many  circumstances  over  which  they  had  no  control,  it  would 
l»e  wise  ta  abandon  this  higher  school.  The  other  school,  which 
waa  intended  to  impart  such  instruction  as  was  adapted  to  the  con* 
dition  and  means  of  the  great  mass  of  the  agricultural  population, 
then  occupied  the  midivided  attention  of  the  committee  of  manage- 
ment. 

Situation  ani>  Extent. 

The  site  selected  for  the  seminary  is  in  every  respect  favourable, 
being  elevated  about  180  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  it  is 
healthy  and  invigorating,  whilst  it  commands  a  view  of  the  rich  and 
cultivated  plain  of  MuflT,  of  the  church  and  other  buildings  of  the 
village,  of  the  wide  expanse  of  Lough  Foyle,  of  the  mountains  of 
Ennishowen,  and  of  the  precipitous  range  of  Benyevenagh,  the  fore- 
ground of  the  landscape  being  heightened  in  beauty  by  the  planta- 
tions of  the  Grocers'  Estate,  which  separate  the  Templemoyle  farm 
from  Foyle  Park,  and  clothe  the  steep  sides  of  Muff  Glen.  Being 
distant  from  its  post-town  Muff  one  mile,  from  Londonderry  six. 
Newtownlimavady  about  nine,  and  from  the  mail-coach  road 
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between  BelfiBist  and  Londonderry  about  a  mile  and  a  half,  it  has  the  Ejtracttjhm 
farther  advantage  of  combining  facility  of  access  with  a  freedom      EnJemet, 
from  the  intrusion  of  the  idly  curious.  .    ^~~twrmi 

llie  house  and  offices  were  built  at  an  expense  of  £2,700,  of  which      'Sckooh. 

the  sum  of  £1^00  was  contributed  by  the  Grocers'  Company,  the         

landlords  of  the  estate  on  which  it  is  placed.  The  house  consists  of  Templemo/la. 
a  school-room,  forty  feet  long,  twenty-one  and  a  half  wide,  and 
fifteen  high:  four  dormitories, — No.  1  is  forty  feet  long,  twenty-one 
and  a  half  wide,  and  thirteen  high  ;  No.  2  forty  feet  long,  twenty- 
one  and  a  half  wide,  and  thirteen  high;  No.  3  thirty -five  feet  long, 
sixteen  wide,  and  thirteen  high  ;  No.  4  twenty-three  feet  long, 
twenty-one  and  a  half  wide,  and  fifteen  high  :  the  whole  containing 
seventy-six  beds,  each  pupil  having  one  to  himself ;  a  dining  room, 
forty-nve  feet  long,  fifteen  and  a  half  wide,  and  fifteen  high  ;  with 
other  rooms  fur  the  use  of  the  committee,  for  the  different  masters, 
matron,  and  servants.  Besides  a  kitchen,  store-room,  and  other  re- 
quisite offices,  and  the  out-door  buildings,  are  two  large  rooms  for 
pupils'  boxes,  a  washing-room,  dairy,  stables,  harness -room,  tool 
house,  cow-house,  piggenes,  and  barn. 

The  committee,  from  a  desire  to  render  the  institution  as  exten- 
sivelj  useful  as  the  limited  state  of  the  funds  at  their  disposal  will 
permit,  and  with  a  view  of  meeting,  as  far  as  possible,  the  daily  in- 
creasing demands  for  admission  by  a  corresponding  increase  of  ac- 
commodation, have  arranged  with  an  architect  to  pull  down  an  old 
house,  adjacent  to  the  present  school-room,  containing  the  two  rooms 
for  boxes  and  washing  room,  and  to  erect  on  the  site  thereof  a  new 
building,  to  consist  of  a  second  school-room,  a  washing-room,  and 
two  box  rooms  for  pupils  on  the  ground  floor ;  two  dormitoiies,  with 
an  additional  small  room  on  the  second  floor ;  three  hospital  rooms 
on  the  third  floor ;  also,  an  office,  and  apartments  for  head  farmer. 
When  the  new  building  has  been  completed,  the  accommodations 
will  be  ample,  embracing  all  that  is  necessary  for  the  preservation 
of  health  and  order,  and  affording  increased  facility  to  carry  on  the 
business  of  the  school. 

The  farm  consists  of  1 72  statute  acres,  has  a  north-easterly  aspect, 
and  rises  gradually  to  the  height  of  313  feet.  The  soil  is  a  thin 
retentive  clay,  on  a  micaceous,  gravelly,  clay  subsoil ;  and  as  this  is 
an  unfavourable  combination,  the  resources  of  thorough-draining  are 
necessarily  resorted  to,  as  much  as  the  funds  of  the  institution  will 
adroit,  affording  a  daily  and  most  valuable  lesson  to  the  pupils, 
whilst  the  importance  of  watching  the  favourable  periods  for  plough- 
ing,  sowing,  and  reaping,  is  brought  home  to  the  students'  appre- 
hension by  the  nature  of  the  soil,  climate,  and  situation. 

Educatiox. 

The  arrangements  for  instruction  have  proved  efficient,  as  far  as 
they  extend.  The  in-door  establishment  consists  of  a  head  and 
second  master,  who  instruct  the  pupils  in  spelling,  reading,  grammar, 
writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  book-keeping  (as  applicable  both  to 
agricultural  and  commercial  accounts),  Euclid's  elements,  algebra, 
trigonometry  (with  its  application  to  heights  and  distances),  and 
land  surveying,  together  with  the  use  of  the  water  level,  the  theo- 
d<rfita,  and  chain. 
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Ejjtrmctt/rom      The  agricultural  branch  of  the  seminary  is  entrusted  to  a  skilful 
'^■'•*^"*'     and  talented  man,  a  native  of  Scotland,  who  has  under  him  an 
Agrkukural  cuBsistant,  who  is  the  pupil  best  qualified  in  agricultural  knowledge, 
Sckooli.      with  a  gardener  and  ploughman. 

-     The  domestic  management  of  the  house  is  confided  to  a  highlj 

Templemoyle.  respectable  matron,  who  superintends  the  cooking,  dairy,  and  house- 
hold concerns,  and  controls  the  female  servants. 

The  systems  of  cropping  adopted  on  the  farm  are  tlie  four  and 
£ve  shift  rotations,  as  it  was  thought  desirable  that  the  pupils  should 
see  both  in  operation, — ^thirty-six  Cunningham  acres,  or  forty-five 
statute  acres,  being  under  the  four-shift ;  and  ninety-four  Cunning- 
ham acres,  or  nearly  one  hundred  and  eighteen  statute  acres,  under 
the  five-shift  course.  The  situation  and  division  of  the  fields  lead 
tp  the  disparity  in  the  number  of  acres  under  each  rotation. 

The  fiye-shift  rotation  consists  of,  1st  year,  oats  after  lea ;  2nd, 
turnips,  potatoes,  beans,  vetches,  or  flax ;  3rd,  wheat,  barley,  or 
oats,  sown  with  clover  and  gp*asses  ;  4th,  clover  for  soiling,  or  hay ; 
5th,  pasture.  The  four-crop  rotation  is  the  same  without  the  5th, 
or  pasture  year.  The  manure  is  applied  in  the  second  year  l>efore 
the  green  crop,  or  after  the  vetches  or  flax. 

The  practice  of  thorough-drainins^  and  subsoil-ploughing  has  been 
in  operation  for  some  years  on  the  farm,  and  has  succeeded  so  well 
as  to  have  numerous  imitators  throughout  the  country  ;  68^  acres 
have  been  completed  both  in  draining  and  subsoil-ploughing ;  21,349 
statute  perches  of  small,  and  389  perches  of  main  drains,  in  the 
whole,  119)556  yards  have  been  executed.  T]ie  improvement  has 
already  augmented  the  produce  of  the  land  so  treated,  fully  one- 
tjbird,  besides  accelerating  the  ripening  of  the  crops.  The  thorough- 
draining  will  he  persevered  in  till  the  whole  farm  has  been  gone 
07er,  and  a  map  of  each  field,  with  the  position  of  the  drains,  is 
kept,  so  that  any  defect  can  be  more  easily  remedied  ;  and  there  will 
not  be  a  deficiency  of  instruction  even  when  the  present  course  is 
completed,  as  a  further  benefit  will  be  derived  by  forming  other 
drains  between  those  already  made. 

The  extent  of  the  farm  is  sufficiently  ample,  and  the  system  of 
cultivation  is  such  as  to  afford  occupation  to  the  scholars  in  field 
labour,  whilst,  as  a  proof  of  the  corresponding  progress  made  in 
collateral  studies,  many  of  the  senior  boys  have  surveyed  and  mapped 
the  Templemoyle  and  adjacent  farms. 

The  majority  of  the  pupils  are  the  sons  of  industrious  farmers. 
They  enter  the  seminary  with  the  expectation  of  obtaining  such  an 
education  as  will  qualify  them  to  act  either  as  managers  or  stewards 
of  the  landed  proprietors,  as  improving  farmers  on  their  own 
accounts,  or  as  masters  of  other  schools  of  an  industrial  character. 
This  has  rendered  it  necessary  to  apply  a  large  proportion  of  time  to 
scholastic  training,  and  to  make  every  effort  to  impart  such  know- 
ledge as  is  calcumted  to  increase  the  agricultural  capabilities,  and 
to  raise  the  character  of  the  Irish  farmer.  Hence,  Wilhem's  system 
of  vocal  music  has  been  introduced — lectures  on  the  horse,  its  treat* 
meot  and  use,  have  been  given ;  the  culture  of  forest  trees,  illus- 
trated by  the  establishment  of  a  nursery ;  and  that  of  flowers  and 
vegetables  by  improvements  in  the  garden ;  and  new  facilities  of 
'  instruction  will  be  afforded  as  the  pecuniary  incumbrances  diminish, 
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and  the  arailablc  resources  of  the  establishment  propoEtionately  Extract*  fitm 

increase.  JEkvidmcr. 

Of  the  pupils,  one-half  are  at  their  studies  in  the  house,  whilst  .    ZijLrmi 

the  others  are  pursuing  their  agricultural  instruction  out  of  doors;  %chpS^ 

and  thej  so  change,  that  the  in-door  and  out-of-door  education  

proceed  pari  passu.     A  proper  degree  of  exercise  is  thus  proyided  Templewojrib. 
for  bj  the  cUftribution  othour?  into  field  and  home  occupation,  so 
that  each  nupil  is,  in  fine  weather,  half  the  day  in  the  open  air«  ^as 
is  more  fbUj  Explained  by  the  following  table  : — 

Work  and  Schooi^  Table,  from.  20th  March  to  23rd  September... 
Bojs  diirided  into  two  equal  classes,  A  and3» 

H«9rt.  A«  Work,  At  School. 

5^  ajlrise. 

6to8.  .        A B 

8<  to.  9  Break&st  and  recreation. 

9tol      .        .        .        A. B 

1  to  2  Dinner  and  recreation. 

a4o6      .        .        .        B A. 

6  to  7  Slipper  and  recreation. 

7  to  9  All  m  school. 

9  To  bed. 
On  Tuesday  B  commences  work  in  the  morning,  and  A  at  school,  and  so  , 
on  alternate  dkys. 

Each  class. is  a^ain  subdivided  into  three  equal  divisions,  over 
each  oft  which  isc  placed  a  monitor,  selected  from  the.  steadiest  and  , 
best^informed  of  the  boys :  he  receives  the  head  farmer's  directions  , 
as  to  .tbe  wor)c  to  be  done,  and  superintends  his  party  while  per- 
forming ic 

In^  winter,  the  time  of  labour  is  shortened  according  to  the  length  , 
of  the  day,  and  the  hours  of  school  increased  in  the  afternoon. 

The.  garden,  nursery,  surveying,  mapping,  vocal  music,  and  , 
oceattonal  lectures,  are  all  adjuncts  to,  and  complete,  the  regular  . 
coiurse  of  instruction. 

MAl^kGEMENT.  ~         ^"^ 

The  management  of  the  institution  was  confided  by  the  subScribent\ 
to  a  committee  of  gentlemen  selected  from  their  own  body.  They 
reside  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  seminary,  and  meet  there,  when  • 
tkey  ii^quire  .into  ^he  state  of  the  establishment,  inspect  the  difi*erent  ' 
depai^ments,  receive  the  masters'  reports,  hear  and  mvestifi;ate  com-  \ 
plaints,  adjudicate  suitable  punishments  to  refractory  pupus,  and  at  • 
the  annual  examination  award  premiums  to  the  deserving. 

The  masters,    subject  to  tiie  control-  of  the  committee,   and 
appointed  by  them^  carry  on  the   business  of<  the  institution;  ati 
present  tjxey  "-- 


ICr.  Robert  Maxwell,  hea^  master,  who  has  superintended  the  literaiy 
dnartment  for  nearly  ^fteen  years. 

llr.  Charles  Campbell,  assistant  master. 

ICr.  John  Cfunpbell,  head  flurmer,  who  has  discharged  the  duties  of  thst 
altuatbn  fbr  nine  years. 

ICr.  Bobert  Young,  assistant  to  head  farmer. 

The  roles  lud  down  by  the  committee  for  keeping  the  foregoing 
nuxed  tjetem  of  instruction  in  steady  and  uninterrupted  ^og^«u  vc« 
simple,  and  arranged  into  two  eodes. 
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Extrmetsfrom  FIRST  CODE. 

'  Rules  for  the  Tenplsmotle  School. 

Affrieukwral       The  pupils  are  required  to  say  their  prayers  in  the  morning  betbre  leavfaig 

SchooU.       the  dormitory,  and  at  ni^ht  before  retiring  to  rest,  each  separately,  and  after 

—         the  manner  to  which  he  has  been  habituated. 

TMnpkmoyle.     The  jrapils  are  required  to  wash  their  hands  and  faces  before  the  oom- 

mencement  of  business  in  the  morning,  on  returning  firom  agricultunl 

labour,  and  before  meals. 

The  pupils  are  required  to  ^j  the  strictest  attention  to  both  their  inatnie* 
tors,  both  during  the  hours  of  agricultural  and  literary  occupations. 

Strife,  disobedience,  inattention,  or  any  other  description  of  riotoiia  or 
disorderly  conduct,  is  punishable  by  extra  labour,  or  confinement,  according 
to  circumstances. 

Diligent  and  respectful  behaviour  continued  for  a  considerable  portion  of 
time,  will  be  rewiu^cd  by  occasional  i>ermission  for  the  pupil  so  distinguished 
to  visit  his  home. 

No  pupil,  on  obtaining  leave  of  absence,  shall  presume  to  continue  it  for 
a  longer  period  than  that  prescribed  to  him  on  leaving  the  seminary. 

During  their  rural  labour,  the  pupils  are  to  consider  themselves  amenable 
to  the  authority  of  their  agricultural  instructor ;  and  during  their  attend- 
ance in  the  school-room,  to  that  of  their  literary  instructor. 

Non-attendance  during  any  part  of  their  time,  allotted  either  for  literaxy 
or  agricultural  employment,  will  be  punished  as  a  serious  offence. 

During  the  hours  of  recreation  the  pupils  are  to  be  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  their  instructors,  and  not  suffered  to  pass  beyond  the  liimts  of  the 
play  ground,  except  under  their  guidance. 

The  pupils  arc  required  to  make  up  their  beds,  and  to  keep  those  dothes 
not  in  immediate  use  neatly  folded  up  in  their  trunks,  and  to  be  particidw 
in  never  suffering  any  garment,  book,  implement,  or  other  article  bdonging 
to,  or  used  by  them,  to  be  about  in  a  slovenly  or  disorderly  manner. 

Respect  to  superiors,  and  gentleness  of  demeanour,  both  among  the  pupfli 
themselves,  and  towanls  the  servants  and  labourers  of  the  establiahflieiit, 
are  particularly  insisted  upon,  and  will  be  considered  a  prominent  gromid 
of  approbation  and  reward. 

On  Sundays,  the  pupils  are  required  to  attend  their  respective  places  of 
worship,  accompanied  by  their  instructors  or  monitors ;  and  it  is  earnestly 
recommended  to  them,  to  employ  a  part  of  the  remainder  of  the  day  in 
sincerely  reading  the  word  of  God,  and  in  such  other  devotional  ezerdtet  ai 
their  respective  ministers  may  point  out. 

N.B Though  not  required  by  the  rules,  a  Sunday  school  has  been  esta- 
blished, at  which  the  pupils  assemble  morning  and  evening,  each  denomuia- 
tion  in  charge  of  a  monitor  of  the  same  religious  belief,  and  the  whole  under 
the  superintendence  of  one  of  the  masters  to  enforce  order  and  attention. 
The  ministers  of  the  various  congregations  in  the  vicinity  of  the  seminaiy 
Tisit  occaaionallv,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  relis^ous  instruction  to  those 
who  attend  on  tneir  ministry. 

SECOND  CODE. 
Reodlatioms  fob  Agricult(7bal  Instruction. 

As  the  great  object  is  to  make  the  boys  practical  farmers,  one-half  of 
them  will  be  at  all  times  on  the  farm,  where  they  will  be  employed  in  ma- 
nual labour,  and  receive  from  the  head  fanner  such  instructions,  reasons, 
and  explanations,  as  will  render  the  mode  of  proceeding,  in  all  the  various 
operations  performed  on  the  farm,  sufficiently  intelligible  to  them.  Eveiy 
pupil  is  to  be  made  a  ploughman,  and  taught  not  only  how  to  use>  bat  also 
now  to  settle  the  plough  irons  for  every  soil  and  work,  and  to  be  instructed 
and  made  acquainted  with  the  purpose  and  practical  management  of  every 
other  implement  generally  used;  and  all  are  to  be  kept  closely  to  their 
work,  eitbcr  by  the  head  farmer  or  by  the  monitor  placed  by  him  in  chaxgo 
of  thefitrm. 

Their  attention  is  to  be  drawn  to  stock  of  all  kinds,  and  to  the  particular 
fobiiB  which  denote  them  to  be  good*  bad,  indifferent*  hardy,  delicate,  good 
*9e^n,  good  milkers,  Ac.,  &c. 
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*    At  the  proper  weuon  of  the  jear,  the  attention  of  the  pvpilt  it  to  ht^ExtrmtHJ 
directed  to  the  making  and  repairing  of  fences,  that  ther  may  know  hoth      ~*  ' ' 
bow  to  make  a  new  one,  and  whai  is  of  great  adrantage/how  io  repair  and 
make  permanent  those  of  many  yearn*  standing. 

The  head  farmer  will  delircr  evening  lectures  to  the  ympils  on  the  theory 
ad  practice  of  agriculture,  explaining  his  reasons  for  adopting  any  particalar 
crop,  or  rotation  of  crops,  as  well  as  the  most  suitable  soil,  and  most  ap- 
proVed  mode  of  cultiration  for  each ;  the  proper  treatment  and  maaagement 
of  working,  feeding,  and  dairy  stock ;  the  mort  approTcd  breeds,  and  their 
adaptation  to  different  soils.  He  will  point  out  the  best  mctluxl  of  reclahning, 
draming^and  improring  land,  and  will  direct  attention  to  the  most  recent 
inventions  in  agricultural  implenieuts  detailin};  the  respect  ire  merits  of  each. 

After  the  boys  have  been  tanglit  to  look  at  stock  on  a  farm  with  a  farmer's 
eye.  the  comniittec  propose  that  they  should,  in  rotation*  attend  the  hwd 
farmer  to  fairs  and  markets,  in  onler  to  learn  how  to  buy  and  sell  stock ;  at 
the  same  time,  the  committee  expect  that  the  head  £smier  will  make  his 
irisits  to  fairs  as  few  as  possible,  as  his  attention  to  the  pupils  of  the  esta^ 
blishment  is  always  required,  aud  he  should  therefore  be  as  seldom  as  possible 
absent  from  Templcmoyle. 

The  labourers'  book  and  dii'tary  account  are  to  be  kept  by  the  pupil 
■electod  as  superintendent  of  the  week,  in  the  mauuer  fixed  on  by  the 
committee. 

Captain  Portlock  in  the  account  of  this  school)  in  one  of  his 
chapters  on  the  Economic  Geology  of  the  County  of  Londonderry, 
remarks  that  '*  The  stimulating  as  well  as  the  coercive  means  of 
enforcing  the  discipline  embodied  in  these  codes,  are 

Bbwards  and  Premiums. — They  are  adopted  in  this,  as  in  almost 
every  school  in  Ireland,  although '  totally  opposed  to  the  principles  of 
H.  Felleroberg,  and,  indeed,  of  sound  philosophy,  which  in  substance  are, 
that  the  innate  satisfiiction  derived  fVom  study,  from  regularity,  and  from 
cheerful  obedience  to  nccessar>'  restraints,  should  constitute  its  own  reward. 
And  secondly,  that  the  contention  for  prizes  engenders  more  of  a  desire  to 
conquer  the 'individual  than  to  secure  excellence;  intellectual  superemi- 
nenoe  sinking  from  an  object  desirable  on  its  own  account  into  the  mere 
means  of  obtaining  some  other  object.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  this 
▼eiy  general  system  leads  to  so  many  beginners  in,  and  so  few  constant  cul- 
tlTators  of  learning;  yet  as  the  ages  of  the  pupils  of  Templcmoyle  are  very 
Tarious,  and  include  so  many  so  advanced  in  life  as  already  to  have  become 
habitoated  to  the  use  of  tho^e  artificial  stimulants,  it  is  probable  that  until 
the  means  of  the  school  will  ix?rmit  of  some  classification  by  ages,  the  system 
of  premiums,  however  faulty,  must  be  continued. 

The  premiums  are  awarded  on  annual  examination  held  before  the  com- 
mittee and  subscribers,  and  conducted  by  examiners  totally  unconnected 
with  the  school.  The  presence,  on  these  occa^icms,  of  most  of  tlie  leading 
gentlemen  of  the  country,  as  well  as  of  ladies,  has  a  tendency  to  raise  the 
tone  of  the  pu]iils'  minds,  and  to  impress  upon  them  a  sense  (Tf  the  import- 
ance of  the  science  they  had  been  theoreti<'ally  and  practically  studying. 
Many  of  these  gentlemen  take  a  ])art  in  the  examination,  by  either  asking 
or  suggesting  questions,— a  practice  which  is  deserving  recommendation,  as 
calculated  to  give  additional  value  and  dignity  to  the  examination. 

The  coercive  means  or  punishments  are  wisely  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
▼isiting  committee,  and  no  corporal  punishment  is  permitted ;  and  in  both 
those  particulars  the  system  of  Templcmoyle  is  an  improvement  on  tliat 
of  the  industrial  school  of  IlofiVyl,  the  masters  having  no  power  of 
punishing,  the  pupil  never  becoming  the  victim  of  caprice  or  hasty  passion. 
The  committee  meet  at  the  seminary,  and  decide  on  all  complaints  brought 
before  them,  hearing  patiently  alf  parties,  and  awarding  simple  punish- 
ments in  proportion  to  the  offences — such  as  the  digging  an  extra  portion 
of  drains,  Stc.  Here  again  the  philoHO])her  would  doubtless  object  to  the 
principle  of  connecting  in  one  idea  lalnjur  and  punishment ;  but  allowing 
ibr  the  necessary  imperfections  of  all  human  institutions,  the  present 
deficiency  of  early  training  in  society,  and  hence  the  necessity  of  retaining 
In  more  matured  institutions  some  of  the  modes  of  restraint  to  which  tho 
mind  of  the  pupU  has  already  been  accustomed,  it  mnsl  be  i4m\X\/^  XVaX 
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^xtrmetajram  there  is  muck  more  to  commend  than  to  blame  in  the  Templemojle  dii- 

Smdmtct.     cipline,  whilvt  the  transfer  of  all  punishmeat  fkfom  the  master  to  a  com- 

■  mittee  of  oool  imprejudiced  gentlemen,  is  a  Yery  great  practical  improre- 

AgrioMkmral   ment ;  the  small  number  of  offences,  and  the  trivial  character  of  most  of 

Sekoob,       them,  proving  that  it  is  not  only  speculatively  but  practically  jtldicious. 

—  The  great  object  of  all  industrial  schools  should  be  to  elevate  the  inteU 

>7le.  lectual  and  moral  condition  of  the  pupils,  without  incapacitating  them  for 

their  ordinary  occupations.    They  must  be  able  to  live  on  common  things 

until  they  have  earned  the  means  of  possessing  those  of  more  difficmt 

attainment ;  hence  frugal  diet  is  an  essential  condition  in  such  establiih- 

ments,  and  the  dietary  of  Templemoyle  conforms  fully  to  the  rule. 

DIETARY. 

Breakvast. — ^I^ev^  nances  of  oatmeal,  made  into  stirabout,  one  pint  of 
sweet  milk. 

Dinner. — Sunday — ^Three  quarters  of  a  pound  of  beef,  stewed  with  pepper 

and  onions,  or  hslf  a  pound  of  corned  beef,  with  cabbage,  and  thi^  and 

a  hslf  pounds  of  potatoes. 
Monday — Half  a  pound  of  pickled  beef,  and  three  and  a  half  pounds  of 

potatoes. 
Tuesday — Broth,  made  of  half  a  pound  of  beef,  with  leeks,  cabbage,  and 

parsley,  and  three  and  a  half  pounds  of  potatoes. 
Wednesday — ^Two  ounces  of  butter,  eight  ounces  of  oatmeal  made  into 

bread,  one  pint  of  sweet  mUk,  or  fresh  buttermilk,  three  and  a  half 

pounds  of  potatoes. 
Thursday — ^Half  a  pound  of  pickled  beef,  with  cabbage  or  turnips,  and 

three  and  a  half  pounds  of  potatoes. 
Friday — Two  ounces  of  butter,  eight  ounces  of  wheat  meal  made  into 

bread,  one  pint  of  sweet  milk,  or  fresh  buttermilk,  three  and  a  half 

pounds  ofpotatoes. 
Saturday — Two  ounces  of  butter,  one  pound  of  potatoes  mashed,  dght 

ounces  of  wheat  meal  made  into  bread,  two  and  a  half  pounds  of 

potatoes,  and  one  pint  of  buttermilk. 

Supper. — ^In  summer,  flummery  or  stirabout,  and  one  pint  of  sweet  milk. 
In  winter,  three  and  a  half  pounds  of  potatoes,  and  one  pint  of  butter- 
milk or  sweet  milk. 

In  lodging,  the  same  system  is  strictly  followed ;  the  beds,  bed 
clothing,  and  all  other  necessary  articles,  b^ng  simple,  though 
dean,  and  therefore  within  the  reach  of  every  industrious  peasant 

To  qualify  a  pupil  for  admission,  a  nomination  was  orig^nallj 
requirea  from  one  of  the  £25  subscribers,  but  the  right  of  nomina- 
tion has  since  been  extended  to  annual  subscribers  paying  £2  {or 
the  first,  and  £1  for  each  additional  pupil 

The  following  is  the  form  of  the  recommendation  for  admission 
of  a  pupil  into  the  Ag^cultural  Seminary  at  Templemoyle: — 

Gentlemen — I  recommend  of  to  be  admitted  a  pupil 

into  the  North- west-of-Ireland  Society's  Agricultural  Seminaiy;  and  I 
certify  that  he  can  read  and  write,  is  sixte^i  years  of  age,  or  upwards, 
and  has  always  borne  a  good  character. 

Subscriber. 
Dated  ai 

Quarterly  payments  made  by 

Residence, 
Post-town, 

To  the  Committee  of  Tempkmoyk 
Agricultural  Semimny, 

N.B ^This  recommendation  must  be  filled  up  and  forwarded  ^prepaid) 

to  Pitt  SUpton,  esq.,  Londonderry,  previous  to  the  admission  of  the  pupil. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  each  pupil  briuff  with  him  two  smts  of 
elothes — one  for  working  in,  and  one  of  a  better  description  f6r  Sundays; 
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The  dutribntion  of  the  pup!U,  after  the  tenninatiou  of  their 
■chooling,  is  deeerTing  of  particular  attentioD,  aa  affording  evidonoe 
of  the  extent  of  ita  ntJlity,  and  there  will  be  found  a  more  Taried 
application  of  their  acquiied  knowledge  than  tni^ht  hare  been  anti- 
cipated ;  far  although  the  Mminarv  was  origiDallv  intended  for  the 
Mucation  of  joung  men  dettined  for  agricutlnral  punuita,  aereral 
iDdividuala  have  availed  thenuelvei  of  the  advantage  derived  from 
the  courte  of  initructiou  there  pursued,  to  become  qualified  for  other 
ftvoeatioDi ;  and  ai  far  aa  the  committee  hare  aacertuued  of  thfUA 
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Sekoob, 
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who  had  already  left  the  seminaryy  on  the  Itt  September,  1843, 
there  were  employed — 

]  as  principal  of  an  agricultural  school. 

1  as  agriculturist. 
4  schoolmasters. 

173  at  home  in  agricultural  pursuits. 
86  as  land  stewards. 

2  as  assistant  agents. 
2  as  land  surveyors. 

2  as  assistants  to  county  surveyors. 

3  as  gardeners. 
1 1  as  clerks. 

13  as  shopkeepers. 

93  emigrated  to  America,  West  Indies,  and  Australia. 
1^78  emi^oyment  not  known. 
8  deceased. 

427 
70  in  seminary  on  1st  September,  1843. 

497 
Admitted  previous  to  1st  September,  1838,  .313 

Admitted  fh>m  1st  September,  1838,  to  1st  September,  1843,  and  of 
these,  33  were  admitted  from  1st  September,  1842,  to  1st  Sept.,  1843,     184 

497 

The  committee  state  further  that,  in  every  instance,  when  young 
men  have  been  sent  from  the  seminary  with  the  necessary  certifi- 
cates of  qualification,  they  have  (as  far  as  the  committee  have  ascer- 
tained) been  found  to  give  entire  satisfaction  to  those  by  whom  they 
have  been  employed;  and  when  they  are  engaged  in  farmine  at 
home,  they  impart  the  knowledge  which  they  have  obtained  at 
Tempi emoyle  to  their  friends  and  neighbours. 

Resources  and  Expenditure. 

In  consfdenng  the  financial  condition  and  prospects  of  the  semi- 
nary, it  is  gratifying  to  record  the  liberality  with  which,  in  a  dis- 
trict comparatively  remote  from  the  capital,  and  therefore  depending 
on  its  own  resources,  a  project  so  important  to  society,  and  yet  so 
partially  connected  with  individual  interests,  was  hailed  and  carried 
into  effect.  The  principal  reliance  was  on  subscriptions  raised  by 
shares  of  £25  each,  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  of  which  have 
been  subscribed  for,  amounting  to  £3,050. 

In  September,  1829,  a  sum  of  £184  \2s,  was  raised  by  subscrip- 
tion, and  annual  contributions  have  been,  at  subsequent  periods, 
paid.  Considerable  donations  have  also  been  made  to  the  institu- 
tion, namely : — 

Prom  the  Honourable  the  Irish  Society,          ....  £260 

„        Irish  Peasantry  Society,      .....  200 

„        Fishmongers*  Company,      .....  30 

„        North- west-of-Ireland  Agricultural  5iociety,  in  successive 

years,       .......  705 

„        Grocers'  Company,  towards  the  erection  of  house  and 

offices,       .......  1,500 

besides  donations  for  the  buildin!*'  at  present  in  contemplation. 

This  sum  would,  doubtless,  have  left  the  establishment  free  from 
any  kind  of  embarrassment,  had  not  the  attempted  formation  of  a 
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•enior  branch,  or  college,  involved  the  manarart  m  eooiiderable  oat^  Ettrm 
lay,  from  which  no  adequate  return  was  derived.  •Ml 

To  enable  a  judgpnent  to  be  formed  of  the  expenditure  of  the   ^^ 
institution,  we  add  here  an  account  from  the  treasurer,  as  given  bj      ^ 
Captain  Portlock,  and  a  similar  one  drawn  up  on  the  1st  September^ 
1643,  being  five  years  later.  TmofA 


AccoTTHT  of  Treasurer's  actual  Disbursements  and  Receipts  for 

the  years 

Jhm  lit  Sept.,  1637,  io  \§tS^t,,  1838 — Rom  Itt  Sept,  1842,  to  l§tSept,,\Bi^ 

HOUSE,  &C 


£    t.  d. 
Salaries    and    servants' 

wages,  .  145    0  0 

Provisions,  .  169  10  7 

Incidental  expenses,       .    16    8  2 


£     8.  d. 

Ssilaries   and    servants* 

wages,                          .  180    6  0 

Provisions,                       .  218  15  8 

Incidental  expenses,       .      4    S  6 


LAND,  &c. 


Rent,     ....  —    —  — 

Agrieoharal  seeds,         .  77    8  9 

Idaniue,                        .  23    5  0 

Labour,                           .  107    8  4 

Implements  and  repairs,  53  12  5 

Steele,    .                          .  24  16  0 


Rmit,                       «         .  42  «    0 

Agricultural  seeds,         .  33  6  11| 

Manure,         .                 .  33  1    0 

Labour,                           .  96  IS    l| 

Implements  and  repsiit,  100  1    6} 

Stock,    .                        .  —  -    • 


INCIDSKTAL. 


Hay,  6tra#,  Ac. 
Oradng  cattle, 
Coanty  cess, 
Insuraooe, 
Washing, 
Lectures, 
Coals,    . 
Sundrj  imaU  sums, 
DebCa  paid  off. 


8    7  9 

3    6  8 

11     6  8 

2  14  9 

54    0  0 

6     6  0 

2  16  8 

11     9  9 

100    0  0 


£818    7     6i 


Straw,    .        .        . 

Grazing  cattle, 

Co.  cess  and  poor  rate, 

Insurance, 

Washing, 

Globes,  . 

Stationery,  and  expenses 
for  examination. 

Glass, 

Sundry  small  sums. 

Debts  paid  off, 

Balance  in  bands  of  Trea- 
surer 31st  Aug.,  1843, 


4 

6 
16 

2 
61 

5 

43 

6 

27 

78 


18  6 

4  10 
10  2 
18  6 

8  6 

5  0 

s  ^ 

17  6 

6  8 
0  8 


9  10    6i 


£998    6    4 


RECEIPTS. 

Balance  in  hands  of  Trea- 
surer 31  St  Aug.,  1837, 
Subscriptions, 
Pupils'  payments,  . 
Stock  sold,     . 
Crop  sold. 
For  a  lad's  clothes. 
Balance  due  Treasurer, . 

45  11 

81     4 

486   10 

75     0 

118     1 

2     0 

9  19 

8i 
0 

0 

9 

8 

0 

5 

Balance  in  hands  of 
surer  31st  Aug., 
Subscriptions, 
Pupils'  payments. 
Stock  sold,     . 
Crop  sold. 
Trees  sold,     . 

Trear 

1842,  9 
.  81 
.  669 
.  197 
.  73 
.     28 

1 

0 

10 

6 

1 
6 

H 
0 

0 

A* 

£818    7 

_6* 

£998 

6 

4 
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Abstract  of  Stock  on  Tkxplemotle  Farm. 


VTfMM 

On  1st  Sept.,  1S38. 

Ob  lit  Sept.,  IftiS. 

JCklnO* 

No. 

Valao. 

No. 

Vftlne. 

Horses,     .... 
Cows,        .... 
Two  years  old  cattle, 
Que  year  old  cattle, 
Calves,     .... 
Bulls,        .... 
Draft  Bullock, 
Sheep, 
Swine, 

6 
12 
9 
9 
5 
2 
1 
9 
18 

£    »,  d. 
56  11     0 
96     0    0 
45     0     0 
22  10     0 
7   10     0 
20     0     0 
10     0     0 
12     0     0 
24     0     0 

8 

12 

3 

4 
b 

1 
1 

18 

£    s.  d. 
80    0    0 
120    0    0 
21     0     0 
18     0    0 
12  10     0 
9    0     0 
10    0    0 

32    0    0 

293  11     0 

302  10    0 

In  concluding  this  hrief  account  of  the  6nancial  condition  of  the 
Templemojle  Seminary,  the  committee  cannot  avoid  expressing  their 
reeret  at  the  embarrassment  under  which  it  continues  to  labour. 
They  anxiously  hoped  that  by  a  judicious  system  of  management, 
the  farm  would,  by  this  time,  have  afforded  a  considerable  annual 
surplus,  beyond  its  own  actual  outlay,  towards  defraying  the  expen- 
diture incurred  in  the  maintenance  of  the  pupils.  Owing,  however, 
to  the  natural  sterility  of  the  soil,  and  the  consequent  necessity  of 
appropriating  large  sums  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  produc- 
tive resources  of  the  farm  by  thorough-draining,  subsoil-ploughing, 
manuring,  &c.,  &c.,  a  very  limited  amount  remains  at  the  disposal  of 
the  committee.  And  notwithstanding  the  liberal  support  contri- 
buted by  the  friends  of  the  institution,  it  is  still  incumbered  with  a 
debt  of  £400,  independent  of  the  sum  that  may  be  required  by  the 
new  building.  This  debt  is  likely  to  be  liquidated  by  very  slow  de- 
grees, so  long  as  the  pupils  are  admitted  at  the  present  rate  of  pay- 
ment, £10,  while  the  actual  outlay  for  each  amounted,  in  the  present 
year,  to  £12  lU.  lid. 

The  course  of  education  pursued  at  Templemoyle  is  of  a  character 
diffiuing  in  many  essential  points  from  that  adopted  in  the  elemen- 
tary schools  of  tne  country.  It  in  no  respect  interferes  with  them  ; 
but  is  well  fitted  to  co-operate  in  extending  the  sphere  of  their  uti- 
lity, by  sunplying  them  with  masters  of  a  superior  grade,  who  are 
well  qualined  to  give  useful  instruction  in  the  science  and  practice 
of  agriculture,  or  bj  training  some  of  the  teachers  at  present 
employed  in  conducting  the  elementary  schools  in  the  country. 

with  this  object  in  view,  and  with  the  desire  of  rendering  the 
institution  more  generally  useful,  the  committee  contemplate  that  in 
the  addition  to  the  present  buildings,  sufficient  accommodation  will 
be  afforded  for  twelve  schoolmasters,  who  could  devote  one-half  of 
the  di^  to  the  acquirement  of  a  comprehensive  riew  of  the  most  im- 
prorea  methods  of  agriculture,  and  the  remaining  part  to  the 
obtaining  of  a  practicid  knowledge  of  the  duties  of  the  school-room, 
and  the  teverat  branches  taught  therein. 
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It  would  be  desirmUe  that  each  nuuter,  after  haTUig  completed  his 
ito&s  and  obtained  a  certificate  as  to  hb  acquireiiieDts  in  agricttl-     AM 
tore  and  liters  ture,  be  located  by  his  patron  in  a  mnd  district,  and   ^T^ 
be  snpfdied  with  a  portion  of  land,  as  at  the  Lame  school,  for  a   HmI 
garden  and  model  farm,  to  be  caltirated  under  a  regular  rotation  of        — 
crops.     This  would  afford  him  the  means  of  imparting  to  his  pupils,  Tcaf^H 
and  ezlubiting  to  the  neighbouring  farmers  in  detail,  an  improTcd 
sjstem  of  husbandry,  and  thus,  through  the  instrumentality  of  sudi 
masters,  the  influence  of  Templemoyle  would  operate  in  loodities  on 
which  it  could  not  otherwise  be  brought  to  bear. 

To  render  the  proposed  system  completely  efficient  it  is,  howcTer, 
absolatdy  necessary  that  lectures  should  be  given  in  geology,  agri- 
cultural diemistry,  botany,  and  mechanics,  for  which  the  committee 
r^ret  to  state  the  present  funds  are  quite  inadequate. 

An  outlay,  estimated  at  £500,  will  be  incurred  during  the  present 
year,  in  erecting  and  furnishing  the  contemplated  additional  build- 
ings. The  committee,  howeyer,  calculating  from  past  experience 
on  the  g^reat  liberality  erinced  by  public  bodies  and  private  indiri- 
duals,  are  sanguine  in  the  expectation  that  as  soon  as  the  friends 
and  supporters  of  the  institution  become  satisfied  of  the  importance 
and  necessity  of  the  suggested  alterations,  funds  will  not  be  wanting 
to  carry  so  desirable  an  object  into  effect,  nor  will  they  be  driren  to 
the  altematire  of  raising  the  annual  payment  by  the  pupils,  wluch 
they  fear  might  prevent  many  farmers  from  sending  their  sons  to 
the  seminary. 

The  manures  in  most  general  use  appear  to  be  farm-yard  '*^«»« 
manure,  and  where  procurable,  lime,  bog  mould,  sea  sand,  g^  ^ 
and  sea-weed.  Guano,  bone  dust,  and  nitrate  of  soda  have  uo,  q. 
also  been  introduced  with  beneficial  results  by  some  few  of  692,  Q. 
the  land  proprietors  and  large  farmers,  but  their  use  appears  MO«Q*  ^ 
to  be  confined  to  these  classes,  except  in  very  rare  instances  '^'  ^* 
where  the  proprietors  have  imported  them  for  the  benefit  of 
small  tenants. 

The  use  of  lime  as  a  manure  appears  to  be  very  extensive,  Lime, 
and  much  sought  after.  It  is  conveyed  into  some  districts 
from  a  distance  of  twenty  or  thirty  miles  and  upwards ;  its 
effects  are  stated  to  be  most  beneficial,  particularly  on  moory 
soils.  Daniel  Leahy,  esq.,  landholder  and  magistrate  in  the 
county  of  Cork,  speaking  of  the  extensive  use  of  lime,  says — 

It  has  an  extraordinary  effect  in  this  district.  Land  worth  nothing  778,  Q. 
comparatively  before,  when  drained  and  limed,  particularly  if  it  was 
never  burned,  which  is  a  very  bad  system,  becomes  very  excellent 
land.  I  bad  an  instance  of  ten  acres  of  land  myself,  which  were 
very  wet  and  merely  fit  for  snipes,  and  I  drained  it  and  limed  it,  and 
I  had  a  most  extraordinanr  crop  of  hay  this  year,  though  it  was  only 
two  years  since  it  was  drained. 

Mr.  Peter  Lyon,  farmer,  county  Kildare. 

When  I  took  this  farm  first  it  was  in  a  very  poor  state.     The  1011l|  i 
first  year  I  got  it  it  looked  very  weU,  which  was  after  it  was  just  laid 
down  with  grass  seeds.     But  I  have  found  to  my  cost  sinoe  that  ^ 
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et$Jhm  was  laid  down  in  a  yerj  bad  state — it  was  nothinpf  but  scutch;  and 
dmD$m  the  next  season  a  hot  summer  came  on,  and  I  had  only  three  cocks 
""  of  haj,^  not  more  than  fifteen  or  sixteen  cwt.  I  was  a  verT  young 
^^  farmer  then  y  1  did  not  know  what  was  to  be  done  for  manure.  I 
had  understood  that  lime  was  used  very  extensively  in  Wexford,  and 
I  sent  my  horses  to  get  culm,  and  got  the  limestone  burnt  in  the 
quarries.  There  was  one  field  upon  which  I  had  put  out  a  good 
deal  of  manurCt  and  which  the  steward  of  the  roan  I  took  the  farm 
from  told  roe  cost  them  lOs.  an  acre  the  year  before  to  weed  from 
the  thistles  and  things  of  that  kind.  I  put  upon  that  land  a  quan- 
tity of  lime  and  clay  mixed,  and  then  sowed  it  with  potatoes,  and  I 
had  an  abundant  crop.  I  then  sowed  wheat  upon  it,  and  had  an 
abundant  crop  of  wheat ;  so  much  so,  that  when  1  brought  it  to  Dub- 
lin it  was  sola  for  AOs^  a  barrel,  and  one  factor  said  he  was  very 
sorry  I  did  not  bring  it  to  him,  that  he  would  get  47«.  for  it ;  and 
he  went  about  with  that  sample  showing  it,  and  they  said  it  was  the 
best  sample  they  had  seen  for  many  years.  And  since  ihen  I  have 
continued  limine^  all  my  land  in  that  way  till  1  have  gone  over  all 
the  farm,  and  I  have  made  the  land  very  good.  At  the  time  I  took 
it  I  was  never  able  to  get  more  than  I  As,  or  155.  a  barrel  in  the  town 
of  Naas.  There  is  not  a  year  since  then  that  I  have  not  manured 
from  twenty  to  twenty-three  acres  in  the  same  way.  This  year  I 
have  thirty  acres  imder  potatoes  and  turnips. 

Mr.  Edward  Burke,  landlioldcr,  Wicklow. 

!•  ^  The-  roanore  principally  used  in  the  baronies  of  Shillelagh  and 

Rathvilly  is  lime — that  is  an  artificial  manure.  I  do  not  speak  of 
dung  exactly,  that  is  always  to  be  supposed.  They  have  to  draw 
the  ume  from  Carlow,  generally  speaking.  There  are  some  lime- 
kilns in  the  barony  of  Tullow,  but  it  is  not  of  the  best  description. 
The  distance  of  Carlow  from  this  district  is  about  twenty  miles,  and 
they  draw  the  Hme  fifteen  miles  further  on  through  the  country.  I 
would  suggest  what  i  consider  would  be  a  vast  improvement,  and  of 
infinite  service  to  the  people  of  this  country.  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  Tullow  there  is  a  river  called  the  Burn,  that  runs  from  Carlow  to- 
Tullow;  it  is  very  nearly  level  till  within  one  mile  of  Tullow,  and 
with  very  small  expense  it  miglit  be  rendered  navigable.  There 
could  not  be  an  improvement  effected  at  less  expense  than  that  to- 
Tullow  ;  it  w-ould  shorten  the  distance  considerably  for  those  people 
carrying  lime,  and  well  calculated  to  improve  this  part  of  the 
country. 

md  and  Sea  sand  and  sea-weed  are  stated  to  be  used  very  exten- 
M^*  nvely  as  manures,  throughout  aU  the  districts  bordering  on 
^  ^'  the  sea^oafit,  and  sometimes  they  are  carried  to  the  interior 
S^l^lS.  ^^  ^^^  country  to  the  distance  of  twenty  or  thirty  miles. 

Captain  Kingston  Lloyd,  land  proprietor,  magistrate,  &g, 

^1^       In  the  county  of  Sligo  they  use  a  great  deal  of  sea  manure,  and  I 

S believe  they  carry  it  further  than  this  town  a  considerable  distance 
into  this  county,  and  it  is  a  g^eat  temptationi  because  it  is  cheap. 
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tnd  the  poor  who  hare  no  stodL  hare  no  other  method  hut  hominfr*  Ettrmata^ 
which  is  eenerallj  prohihited,  though  not  succestfullj  prohihitM,  £«Mm 
and  then  they  fall  back  on  the  sea-wrack.  I  hare  known  them  carrj  , 
it  thirty  miles. 


Sir  Richard  MotgraTe,  bart,  land  proprietor,  coun^  Wa-  ^•^ 
terford,  speaking  in  hia  eridence  of  the  quantity  of  sea  sand  "^^ 
used  for  manure. 

Doctor  Kane  mentions  in   hts  late  work,   that  in  the  bay  ofSlS,  Q.  I 
YoughaJ,  300,000  tons  are  annually  raised  for  manure,  and  I  belieTO 
he  is  borne  out  by  facts :  hardly  any  of  it  comes  beyond  Lismore,  in 
consequence  of  the  want  of  navigation.     They  use  a  vast  deal  more 
id  the  common  sea-weed. 

The  right  to  floating  sea-weed,  or  that  growing  under  low-  Ses  wesd 
water  mark,  appears  to  be  the  cause  of  frequent  disputes 
between  landlords  and  tenants.  The  landlords  assert  their 
claim  to  it  as  a  right  of  property,  the  tenants  consider  it  a 
public  right,  or  belonging  to  the  Admirality  as  a  right  of  the 
Crown.  The  following  are  some  of  the  statements  made  in 
reference  to  this  subject : — 

The  Rev.  Robert  Gray,  Presbyterian  minister,  co.  Donegal 

9.  What  are  the  manures  generally  used? — We  have  very  con-  1d9,Q.9. 
Bidcrable  quantities  of  sea-weed ;  some  are  blown  in  by  the  wind, 

and  others  again  growing  on  stones  planted  out  in  the  water  of 
Lough  Swilly ;  but  the  chief  manure  is  animal. 

1 0.  Is  the  sea- weed  which  grows  upon  the  shore  rented  from  the 
landlord  ? — It  is  not ;  it  was  planted  out  in  the  water,  and  the  sea- 
weeds are  cut  at  certain  hours  of  the  day  ;  the  landlord  is  supposed 
to  have  no  interest  in  it.  The  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  tenantry 
was,  that  below  low-water  mark  belonged  to  the  Lords  of  the  Admi* 
ralty.  The  people  planted  stones  on  the  shore,  and  the  sea-weeda 
grow  upon  tnem,  and  they  are  cut  at  particular  periods. 

1 1 .  Has  that  property  been  the  subject  of  sale  by  the  persons 
who  so  planted  the  stone  ? — Yes ;  I  have  heard  of  many  instances  in 
which  tne  interest  in  the  wrack-bed  was  sold ;  and  by  the  Act  of 
Parliament  which  was  got  by  Mr.  Dimsdale  and  Mr.  Robertsoui 
there  is  a  remuneration  allowed  to  the  wrack^wners  by  commission- 
ers to  be  appointed  for  the  purpose. 

Mr.  James  Shannon,  farmer,  county  Clare. 

4.  What  is  the  state  of  agriculture  in  the  district  ? — In  a  rerv  Ml,  Q.  4 
backward  state,  and  not  improving,  owing  to  the  land  being  conti- 
nually under  crops;  no  drainage,  no  regular  rotation  of  crops; 
manures  almost  entirely  sea  sand  and  drift  sea-weed,  which  was 
heretofore  free  to  the  peasantry,  the  patronage  being  in  the  crown, 
bat  is  within  these  sixteen  years  monopolized  by  the  owners  of  the 
adjacent  lands,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  poor,  and  a  great  bar 
to  the  improvement  of  this  mountainy  locality  ;  though  in  1823,  the 
government  engineer,  Mr.  Kilally,  made  a  road,  which  was  to  com- 
municate with  the  bay  heads  as  near  as  possible.     He  left  a  small 
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traeti/rom  distance  from  his  roads  to  the  different  bi^s,  for  which  the  land- 
^idenee,  owners  charged  an  exorbitant  trespass  to  the  peasantry ;  and  this 
g~"        could  be  put  a  stop  to  by  the  Board  of  Public  Works,  at  a  small 

*      expense  to  the  country,  as  no  presentment  would  be  granted  at  road 

-weed.  sessions,  for  the  same  short  roads,  by  magistrates  who  influence  the 
rate-payers.  The  government,  by  taking  the  prerogative  of  this 
weed  as  their  due,  and  giving  it  at  a  fair  price  to  the  peasantry,  or 
gratis,  as  heretofore,  would  in  a  great  measure  stop  and  decrease 
pauperism,  and  is  now  a  great  grievance  and  imposition  on  the  puh- 
lic  in  general.  These  communications  are  kept  closed  by  the  autho- 
rity of  the  petty  sessions,  who  grant  warrants  for  trespass. 

5.  Have  there  been  any  decisions  in  law,  or  appeals  from  the 
petty  sessions  court,  in  respect  to  the  right  to  sea-weed  or  sea 
sand? — Yes,  there  have  been  appeals,  and  I  was  present  when 
Judge  Jackson  said,  in  the  town  of  Ennis,  that  sea-weed  ought  to  be 
free ;  and  at  a  trial  at  Cork,  he  said,  as  I  saw  by  the  public  papers, 
that  sea  sand  is  considered  free  warren,  and  is  not  included  in  any 
patent,  and  no  man  has  any  right  to  withhold  it. 

Mr.  Kerry  Supple,  land  agent,  county  Kerry. 

i,  Q,  7.10.  7.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture  improving  or  otherwise,  and  in  what 
particulars  ? — I  do  not  think  it  is  improving ;  there  is  a  bad  system 
of  farming :  they  do  not  train  the  tenants  to  the  rotation  of  crops. 
They  use  sea  manure ;  but  an  attempt  is  made  to  convert  it  into 
private  property,  which,  if  successful,  will  be  quite  ruinous  to  the 
small  class  of  farmers.  There  is  a  farm  that  abuts  on  the  sea,  and 
the  people  are  in  the  habit  of  taking  away  the  weed,  but  the  land- 
lords wish  to  make  it  private  property.  There  has  a  scuffle  been 
going  on  for  a  long  time. 

8.  Has  there  been  any  appeal  to  the  law  ? — Yes,  summonses  have 
been  served  upon  the  poor  people,  and  that  has  been  going  on  since 
last  November.  The  magistrates  do  not  know  what  decision  to 
come  to.  They  have  been  writing  to  the  government  lawyers,  and 
they  seem  quite  puzzled  as  to  the  decision  to  come  to. 

9.  Is  it  weed  or  sand  ? — Weed.  The  first  attempt  was  to  prevent 
the  taking  sand.  The  magistrates  decided  against  that ;  they  said 
that  could  not  be  prevented,  but  the  weed  is  a  floating  body.  The 
people  go  out  with  rakes  and  land  it  on  the  strand.  One  magistrate 
thinks  the  people  have  a  right  to  it,  and  the  other  that  it  belongs  to 
the  proprietor.  Mr.  Gun  has  acted  as  a  magistrate,  but  the  public 
do  not  Know  what  his  opinion  is  upon  it. 

10.  Then  I  understand  it  is  not  growing  weed? — No,  floating 
weed.  There  is  a  small  rock  with  weed  upon  it ;  they  do  not  take 
that  away.  They  very  much  abide  by  my  opinion  ;  they  have  taken 
my  opinion,  and  I  believe  the  floating  weed  belongs  to  the  public, 
but  they  do  not  attempt  to  take  away  the  weed  upon  the  rock.  I 
find  that  the  people  were  in  the  habit  of  taking  it  away  forty  years 
ago,  but  the  middleman  attempts  to  convert  it  into  private  property, 
and  sell  it  as  his  own.  I  have  employed  an  attorney  upon  it,  and 
have  had  him  to  argue  the  point  before  the  magistrates,  and  have 
done  every  thing  I  can  to  make  it  public  property. 
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ySJBasm  Sanden,  eeq.,  lud  propiet4»r  and  ehiurmaii  oi  the 

Board  of  Guardians,  Tralee  union,  conntr  Kemr. 

■  •  • 

With  regard  to  tea  sand,  it  is  the  emt  matter  that  supplies  the 
manaie  in  the  greater  part  of  that  cmmtrT  ;  and  there  are  attemnts 
made,  aad  some  have  succeeded,  to  make  it  priTrnte  propcrtj,  bj 
charging  so  much  a  load.  It  has  heen  submitted  to.  hot  it  is  xfrj  658^Q.8IM 
hard  to  say  to  what  extent  it  maj  go :  abeadT  I  know  of  soma 
instancf  where  Id.  a  load  is  required ;  bat  if  t^  proprietor  esta- 
blishes his  right,  there  is  nothing  to  prerent  him  diarging  M.  or  Is; 

81.  Is  the  attempt  to  make  thtspTiTate  property  a  recent  attempt? 
— Yes,  it  is  reeent 

82.  Has  the  use  of  sea  sand  as  a  manure  been  of  long  doration  ? — 
Yes,  in  my  own  recollection,  daring  eighteen  or  nineteen  years. 
Sea-weed  is  also  a  source  of  great  annoyance,  the  people  get  into 
such  a  state  of  excitement  they  will  not  listen  to  advice,  or  any  thin^ 
they  become  desperate ;  and  in  the  last  two  years  it  has  become  Tery 
senoos. 

83.  Has  it  been  always  the  custom  to  charge  for  the  sea-weed  ? — 
Yes ;  I  should  sar  it  was  always  the  case. 

84.  Has  there  Deen  any  endeaTour,  on  the  part  of  the  occupiers, 
penerally,  to  supply  themselves  with  more  farm-yard  manure  by 
house-feeding  cattle? — The  proprietors  never  use  sea- weed.  My 
farm  is  on  the  shore,  and  I  never  use  sea-weed ;  I  leave  it  to  the  la- 
bourers, it  is  a  very  bad  description  of  manure ;  it  is  a  forcing 
manure  for  one  cron,  and  renders  the  ground  very  unmanageable 
afterwards,  especially  if  there  is  a  constant  application  of  it.  We 
have  a  species  of  manure  in  my  neighbourhood,  marl,  we  have  dis- 
covered, and  I  use  that. 

Mr.  James  O'Dowd,  farmer,  county  Galwaj, 

20.  Is  there  any  thing  you  wish  to  state  to  the  commissioners  ? —  -IWtQ  2(X-S 
i  think  the  sea-weed  is  a  great  cause  of  litigation  between  landlords 

and  tenants  in  this  country,  what  they  call  the  '*  running  weed," 
that  sometimes  God  sends  in :  and  what  God  sends  in  one  tide  the 
next  tide  may  be  sent  away  again  by  the  same;  and  yet,  if  they  take 
at,  they  are  summoned,  ana  must  pay  for  it 

21.  So  long  as  you  recollect,  wkat  has  been  the  practice  as  to 
those  weeds  ? — Till  the  petty  sessions  courts  were  opened,  nothing 
was  heard  of  it. 

22.  Were  they  allowed  to  go  across  the  farm  to  get  the  weed  ? — 
No;  if  they  took  a  boat  at  low  water,  they  would  fill  their  boat,  and 

f»  away  again,  but  trespassing  on  the  land  was  against  the  law  ;  but 
think  it  just  and  lawtul  that  they  should  fill  their  boats  with  what 
Ood  sends  in.     It  is  a  royalty  of  the  crown. 

23.  Do  you  mean  that  the  landlords  and  agents  never  interfered 
till  lately  in  that  way  ? — No,  not  till  the  last  six  or  eight  years. 

24.  Used  there  to  be  many  quarrels  about  it  formerly  ? — If  I  went 
npon  another  person's  rock,  they  might  quarrel ;  but  a  rock  is  quite 
«  different  thing  from  that  cast  in.  A  rock  may  belong  to  the  gen- 
tleman who  owns  the  land. 

Mr.  Anthony  Mullins,  farmer,  county  Qalway* 
They  cut  it  on  wild  rocks,  some  a  few  leagues  to  sea,  and  some  409,  Q.  4. 
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rtraeiifr&m  nearer,  whicli  until  latterly  were  not  claimed  by  anybody;  but  noW' 
Evidence,  a-days  the  proprietors  have  set  their  lands  around  the  coast  at » 
jl/~7        higher  rate,  by  setting  those  sunken  and  wild  rocks  in  with  the  land ;. 

'      by  reason  thereof  the  smaller  farmers  are  debarred  from  getting  ma* 

a- weed;  nure,  which,  in  a  great  measure,  prevents  them  from  tilling.  Such 
as  do  not  recogpiise  the  right  of  the  landlord  to  these  rocks,  sum- 
monses are  immediately  issued  against  them,  and  they  are  without  m 
doubt  fined  from  53,  to  10^.,  with  costs  of  court ;  but  nerer  free  from 
the  costs,  that  is.  Is.  for  the  summons  and  service.  There  is  no 
appeal  on  any  account  granted,  which,  if  given,  would  enable  the 
poor  farmer  to  have  a  fair  trial  before  the  judge  of  assiie,  who  would 
decide  whether  the  crown,  admiralty,  or  landlord,  had  a  right 
thereto^ 

The  frequent  use  of  sea-weed  on  the  same  liand  is  stated  ta 
have  an  injurious  effect;  and  that  though  at  first  it  may  in- 
crease the  productiveness  of  the  land,  it  ultimately  has  the 
effect  of  ruining  it. 

David  J.  Wilson,  esq.,  land  proprietor,  county  Gare. 

5,  Qi  12*1  It  gives  a  good  crop  of  potatoes,  a  middling  crop  of  wheat,  but 
does  not  benefit  any,  and  injures  some  lands.  Relying  on  the  sea- 
weed, a  tenant  is  often  induced  to  defer  collecting  and  preparing  hit 
manure  heap  until,  driven  to  the  last  moment,  he  is  forced  to  raise 
the  price  of  the  sea-weed  either  from  the  usurer  or  the  pawnbroker, 
thus  paying  a  high  price  for  a  bad  article. 

William  Hamilton,  esq.,  land  agent.  Queen's  county. 

mi  soil.  With  regard  to  manures,  coDsidcrable  portions  of  the  district  have 

^>  Q*  6.  been  improved  by  the  application  of  lime,  the  absence  of  through- 
draining  circumscribing  the  extent  to  which  it  has  been  applied,  and 
even  then  rendering  it  but  partially  beneficial — vast  tracts  remain- 
ing, easily  convertible,  by  the  application  of  the  same  agency,  in 
connexion  with  draining,  from  comparative  waste  to  valuable  tillage 
and  pasture  farms,  with  a  certainty  of  full  remuneration  for  the  ca* 
pital  necessary  to  accomplish  the  change.  When  lime  is  a  manure,. 
I  believe  it  to  be  the  cheapest  and  best  that  can  be  calculated  upon 
in  extensive  improvement^ — but  there  are  many  portions  of  the  dis- 
trict of  which  I  speak,  in  which  the  same  results  could  not  be  ex- 
pected from  its  use;  but  here,  and  indeed  in  all  parts  in  which  it  can 
be  obtiuned,  even  at  a  distance  of  several  miles,  bog  soil,  commonly 
called  **  bog  stuff"  or  <*  manure,"  is  extensively  used  by  large  and 
small  farmers,  rich  and  poor ;  and  although  one  hears  this  article 
generally  spoken  of  in  depreciating  terms,  I  know  not  what  would 
have  become  of  the  population,  or  how  they  could  have  subsisted, 
without  its  aid.  The  fact  is,  this  invaluable  manure,  or  rather  I 
should  say  ingredient  in  manure,  is  abused  practically,  and  in  terms. 
It  is  constantly  applied  in  a  raw  and  unfit  state  to  the  land — an  in- 
ferior crop  of  potatoes  and  a  luxuriant  one  of  weeds  is  the  natural 
consequence,  and  the  '*  bog  stuff"  is  unfairly  blamed  for  all ;  but  as 
improved  cultivation  and  house-feeding  progress,  this  material  is 
applied  to  its  proper  use  in  the  first  instance,  namely,  litter  for  cattle, 
iheep,  and  swine;  and  I  believe,  in  a  fermented  state,  when  so 
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txvaled,  it  is  in  no  way  inferior  to  dung  made  with  straw ;  while  Egtr^eisfim 
eTen  in  its  raw  and  col  J  state,  taken  fresh  from  the  hog,  it  will  pro-      Eridmet. 
dnoo  opon  dry  ealeareons  soUs,  with  fair  tillage,  crops  which  maj  be     wZ^Zm 
eoosidmd  extraordinary,  oonsideriDfi;>  the  means  used.    As  a  general  ""'^*'' 

obserration  it  maj  be  said,  that  this  ingredient  of  bog  soil  forms,  p^ti  toil, 
under  every  Tsriety  of  treatment,  a  portion  of  every  mannre  heap 
in  the  district.     Its  abuse  may  be  injurious  in  many  respects,  its  use 
1  look  upon  as  of  the  utmost  value. 

Major  Bereeford  William  Shaw. 

•    14.  What  is  the  value  of  the  trespass  ? — The  malicious  taking  852,  Q.  14. 
of  the  covering  of  the  mountain->->I  mean  turf  mould,  and  any  thing 
they  can  turn  into  mannre. 

15.  For  what  purpose  do  they  collect  it  ?-^- For  manure. 

16.  Do  they  hold  land  themselves? — A  great  many  do  not;  a 
great  many  seU  it  when  they  get  it  to  the  fanners. 

17.  How  are  they  paid  for  it  ? — Ten  pence  for  each  car  load. 

18.  Are  yon  aware  whether  it  happens  frequently  that  they  get 
potato  CTound  for  it? — I  do  not  know. 

19-  Can  the  farmers  be  ignorant  of  the  source  from  which  that 
article  comes  which  they  so  buy  ? — Certainly  not. 

The  practice  of  burning  land  to  obtain  ashes  formannre,  Burning lMid< 
is  stated  to  exist  in  several  districts,  bot  more  particularly  in 
the  province  of  ConnaughL     This  practice  is  attributed  to 
the  general  absence  of  house-feeding,  and  the  poverty  of  the 
tenants  who  are  unable  to  procure  other  manures. 

It  is  considered  in  most  cases  to  have  a  pernicious  effect  on 
land,  particularly  on  light  and  shallow  soils,  where  the  sand 
or  limestone  is  near  the  surface  ;  but  in  the  reclamation  of 
deep  bog,  or  course  mountain  land,  it  is  thought  beneficial. 
Burning  of  land  is  asserted  to  be  frequently  the  cause  of 
much  litigation  between  landlords  and  tenants. 

Mr,  David  Williamson,  land  valuator,  counties  Galway 

and  Mayo. 

No  animal  manures  worth  mentioning  are  used.     I  know  700  528,  Q,  d, 
Iriih  acres,  held  by  small  farmers,  and  there  are  onl^  three  cows 

rn  the  whole  ofiL  Lime  is  not  used  in  the  district.  Burning  is 
general  mode  adopted  to  manure  the  ground,  and  is  therefore 
carried  on  ezten^vely ;  indeed  to  such  an  extent,  that  in  some  places 
little  else  is  left  than  sand  or  gravel.  Bog  stuff  is  much  used  where 
a  bog  may  be  within  reach  (say  three  miles).  In  one  district,  near 
Tuam,  it  is  carried  on  to  such  a  pitch  that  the  land  has  actually  be- 
come moory.  Sea-weed  is  the  next  description  of  manure  used,  and 
is  carried  from  the  sea  coasts  of  Galway  and  West  port,  a  distance 
inland  of  from  six  to  6fteen  miles  ;  but  it  is  only  where  burning  is 
prevented*  or  where  bog  stuff  cannot  be  procured,  that  this  mode  of 
aiaauring  is  resorted  to,  at  least  at  sometniug  more  than  the  former 
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Extract*  from  distance  inland.     Thcj  also  sow  rape  for  the  purpose  of  substitutuigf 

Evidence      it  for  manure  ;  that  is  another  mode  resorted  to  :  they  sow  it  one 

j^r~         year,  in  order  to  make  manure  of  it  the  next ;  and  the  consequence 

_^  *      IS  that  they  lose  two  crops  by  it.     They  sow  the  rape  this  year,  and 

Burniiig  land,  the  next  year  they  pull  it  to  put  it  on  the  potatoes.     Tkey  sow  it  in 

August,  and  pull  it  up  next  May. 

W.  Ilamilton,  esq.,  land  agent,  Queen's  county^ 

869,  Q.  6.  With  respect  to  the  burning  of  land,  the  general  poverty  of  the 

occupiers  makes  them  universally  anxious  to  resort  to  it,  sometimes 
(the  result  depending  in  a  great  mcasiu*e  upon  its  actual  state,  but 
more  especially  upon  its  after  treatment)  to  the  advantage  of  the 
ground ;  generally,  however,  the  operation  is  attended  by  serioui 
permanent  injury. 

Dominict  Corr,  esq.,  land  agent,  county  Roscommon. 

418,  Q.  3d.  I  do  not  object  to  it  for  once,  provided  it  is  not  good  land,  because 

good  land  does  not  require  burning ;  but  as  to  rough  land,  one 
burning  is  not  at  all  detrimental  to  it ;  it  is  rather  the  reverse.  But» 
in  general,  if  the  tenants  get  liberty  to  do  that  they  burn  away,  year 
after  year,  and  that  is  called  pernicious  burning. 

Mr.   James  Clapperton,  agriculturist  to   the  Ballinasloe 
Union  Agricultural  Society,  county  Galway. 

514,  Q.  7.  The  gp-ound  is  generally  very  bad ;  the  tenant  is  not  able  to 

manure  it,  and  the  progress  is  very  slow ;  and  when  it  is  broken  up> 
it  is  a  much  longer  period  before  the  farmer  is  remunerated,  unless 
he  can  break  up  the  ground  at  once.  Now,  Lord  Clancarty  gave 
them  leave  to  burn  all  the  ground  they  could  furrow-drain,  and 
that  has  enabled  them  to  put  their  potatoes  in  the  first  year.  No- 
thing is  sa  beneficial  as  burning  the  ground  if  the  ti^eatment  after* 
wards  is  judicious.  That  is  strikingly  exemplified  in  this  union. 
The  burning  of  land  is  allowed  on  Lord  Clancarty's  estates  only 
Upon  fulfilment  of  the  conditions  before  mentioned. 

514r  Q.  23.  On  various  other  estates  where  my  services  are  called  forth,  ne 
permission  to  burn  the  surface  of  the  ground  is  given  under  any 
circumstances;  but  generally  speaking,  the  burning  of  ground  is  far 
less  extensive  than  heretofore  on  every  estate  where  an  improved 
system  of  husbandry  is  being  introduced.  The  great  increase  of 
manure,  by  the  consumption  of  the  different  green  crops,  has  very 
much  lessened  the  necessity  of  having  recourse  to  that  practice. 

514,  Q.  24.  It  would  be  of  no  use  to  practise  burning  on  light  sandy  soils. 

There  is  a  great  loss  of  vegetable  matter,  and  great  mischief,  unless 
it  is  under  ttie  inspection  of  some  person  who  watches  it;'  but  under 
those  eircurastances  it  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  instruments  of 
improving  the  soil.  The  bog  ground  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
reclaim  without  burning. 

Thomas  De  Renzy,  esq.,  m.d.,  landholder  and  magistrate,. 

county  Wicklow. 

958y  Q.  6.^  Burning  land  is  the  next  subject  I  have.     Much  may  be  said  of 

this  process,  which  in  my  opinion  may  be  used  with  great  advantage. 
Some  Vinda  of  lands  can  be  brought  into  useful  cultivation  by  tnis 
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ptoeew  alone,  itliicli  in  peaty  soil  eonyerts  what  is  pernicious  into  ErtraetM  fr 
tbe  most  fertilizing  nature.     In  the  great  experiment  made  at     Evi^mc9, 
Home  Dmmmond,  in  Scotland,  canals  were  made  to  waft  into  the      ,|. 
sea  the  peat ;  and  thus  get  rid  of  a  substance  in  too  great  abundance     '^  _ 
for  mixing  with  the  subjacent  soil.     Other  kinds  of  land  are  also  to  Burning  lai 
l>e  reclaimed  but  bj  this  process.    The  exquisitely  Taluable  nature  of 
ttshes  as  a  manure  seems  to  haye  been  the  prime  cause  of  the  pre- 
judice against  burning ;  for  so  excellent  are  they  as  manure,  that 
they  enable  the  farmer  to  exhaust  his  land  by  too  great  a  succession 
of  com  crops.     But  I  am  quite  satisfied  that  under  a  proper  system 
burning  ought  not  only  not  to  be  forbidden,  but  indeed  encouraged. 
The  difficulty  of  enforcing  and  deyising  these  regulations,  is  the 
greatest  objection  to  burning  land,  and  is  I  belieye  the  reason  of  its 
being  strictly  forbidden  and  prevented  on  the  vast  estates  of  Earl 
FitzwiUiam. 

Thomas  Bailej,  esq.,  land  proprietor  and  magistrate,  county 

Fermanagh. 

I  certainly,  for  one,  feel  it  a  very  great  hardship,  being  obliged,  328,  Q.  58. 
as  a  magistrate,  to  fine  people  in  the  full  penalty  of  the  law  for 
burning  ground.  I  think,  if  it  was  a  judicious  burning,  it  might 
be  much  to  the  improvement  of  the  tenant,  and  nothing,  whatever, 
to  the  deterioration  of  the  land.  There  is  a  certain  kind  of  burning 
which  is  most  pernicious ;  but  there  is,  again,  another  kind^  which 
I  really  do  not  think  pernicious,  but  beneficial.  Those  two  classes 
come  under  the  same  nead,  and  the  magistrates  have  no  jurisdiction, 
as  I  take  it,  upon  the  subject ;  but  fine  they  must. 

Dayid  Rutledge,  esq.,  barrister,  county  Galway, 

I  wish  -to  confine  my  observations  to  one  point,  and  that  is  the  527  Q.  4- 
burning  of  land.  I  consider  it  the  destruction  of  the  country ;  it  is 
the  greatest  injury  to  the  land,  and  creates  idleness  among  the 
people,  for  by  that  means  they  can  easily  procure  their  crops  without 
the  use  of  manure.  They  take  two  or  three  crops  off  the  land,  and 
leave  it  in  a  destitute  state.  And  perhaps  it  would  not  be  improper 
for  me  to  suggest,  that  it  would  be  desirable  for  the  commis- 
noners  to  devise  a  more  easy  mode  of  putting  a  stop  to  this  practice. 
It  is  very  true  that  we  have  a  very  stringent  Act  of  Parliament  upon 
the  subject,  inflicting  a  penalty  of  £10  per  Irish  acre  for  burning. 
I  have  had  occasion  to  punish  a  roan  for  burning  land,  both  by  bill 
and  injunction,  in  equity,  and  by  suing  him  befoi*e  the  magistrates. 
in  the  one  case,  the  land  that  was  burnt  was  not  more  than  five  or 
six  acres,  and  the  injunction  alone  cost  me  £20.  I  then  proceeded 
before  the  magistrates  in  another  year,  and  the  penalty  I  recovered 
was  £40y  but  it  cost  me  £20,  and  the  land  was  burnt  besides.  But 
I  would  suggest,  that  it  is  such  an  evil  and  such  a  destruction  to  the 
country,  that  there  should  be  a  short  enactment,  enabling  you  to  sum- 
mon a  man  before  the  magistrates  who  has  expressed  his  intention  of 
burning  the  land,  which  you  always  know  beforehand,  for  it  is  generally 
advertised  in  the  country,  and  that  the  magistrates  should  grant  an 
injunction,  which  would  be  acted  upon  as  easily  as  if  it  was  granted 
bj  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  because  the  police  would  obey  the  in- 
junction. 
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Appendix  to  Land  Commiasion  Evidence,  No.  92. — Table 
snowing  the  comparative  order  of  the  Amount  of  Propert  j 
invested  in  Live  Stock  in  each  County,  in  proportion  to  ita 
extent. — From  the  Census  of  Irelandy  184L 


Talci 

#*    1     ■!■■■■■ 

Valos                 1 

CMnrrui. 

to  100 
Aam, 

TotaL 

CaVBTOB. 

to  100 

THiL 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Meatb,                 .         155 

901,671 

Cavan, 

102 

487.102 

Dublin, 

138 

750,829 

Londondernr,       .  ' 

101 

524,662 

Wexford,     . 

131 

304,040 

Wicklow,    . 

100 

503,593 

Down, 

130 

795,119 

Clare, . 

U 

781,081 

Kilkennj,    . 

126 

640,406 

Antrim, 

94 

€98,909 

Kildare, 

124 

521,608 

Fermanagh, 

93 

426,209 

Carlow, 

122 

270,334 

SH^,  . 

93 

429,418 

Waterford, 

119 

549,226 

Leitrim, 

92 

363,535 

Louth, 

119 

238,854 

Tyrone, 

92 

745,496 

Limerick,    . 

118 

802.304 

KTing'B,         .        . 

88 

436,455 

Monaghan, 

118 

377,996 

Roscommon, 

1        88 

535,410 

Armagh, 

113 

371,393 

Lonfrford,    . 

88 

237,674 

Queen*B, 
Westmeath, 

112 

477,186 

Kerry, 

84 

996,986 

i     in 

5a'>,IOS 

Donegal, 

73 

♦     878,287 

Cork,  . 

»                 • 

i       108 

l,9a5,324 

Mayo, . 
Galwaj, 

69 

945,104 

Tipperaiy,   .                  106 

1,128,517 

67 

1,044,746 

1003,  Q.  28, 

29. 
522,  Q.  21. 
467,0.10,11. 
309,  Q.  40. 
944.  Q.  13. 
1068.  Q.  25. 
20,  Q.  33. 
480.  Q.2 1-83 

—p.  32. 


Amongst  the  greater  number  of  farmers  in  Ireland,  house- 
feeding  is  stated  to  be  little  known,  and  less  practised. 
To  encourage  its  progress,  and  to  promote  the  growth  of 
green  crops,  many  landlords  supply  their  tenantry  gratis, 
at  first  cost,  or  upon  credit,  with  the  seeds  necessary  for 
raising  such  crops.  This  system  appears  to  have  been  at- 
tended with  much  good,  both  in  the  increase  of  green  crops 
and  of  stock.  It  is  also  stated  that  landlords  in  some  cases  keep 
male  animals  of  a  superior  breed,  for  the  purpose  of  improving 
the  stock  of  their  tenantry,  and  that  of  their  neighbourhood. 

Mr.  Charles  Bridger,  agriculturist  to  Sir  Richard  0'DonnelI« 

bart.,  county  Mayo. 

480,Q.31-33.  Sir  Richard  also  has  a  farm  of  his  own  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
giving  employment  to  the  poorer  description  of  tenantry,  together 
with  rearing  stock,  for  improving  their  stock  through  the  country : 
he  has  three  Durham  bulls ;  two  Swiss  bulls,  imported  from  Swit- 
zerland ;  one  Devon,  and  one  Kjloe  bull,  out  in  the  mountains,  that 
is  seven  bulls  altogether,  and  he  is  rearing  many  young  ones ;  and 
we  have  boars  in  the  same  way,  we  have  imported  from  Berkshire, 
and  several  others. 

32.  Are  they  free  for  the  use  of  his  tenants  ? — Yes ;  and  not  only 
his  own  tenants,  but  any  one  who  chooses  to  send  cows  or  pigs  to  them. 

33.  Without  any  charge  by  the  herd  ? — Yes. 

George  Garvey,  esq.,  land  agent,  Tipperary. 

999^0.34,35.  Even  with  respect  to  green  crops  they  are  going  on  very  exten- 
sive] y  ;  and  I  may  give  an  instance  to  show  how  it  is  extending. 
On  Lord  Norburj's  estate  five  or  six  years  ago  I  distributed  in  some 
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flocei  twentj  pounds'  worth  of  cloTer  seed.     This  last  year  I  paid  Extraen^ 

over  £200  for  dover  and  grass  seeds  for  the  same  people :  so  that  as  •^^^'^^ 

far  as  respects  that  species  of  g^een  cropping  it  is  evident  thej  are  Stock 
verr  desirous  of  ayailing  themselves  of  it.     I  import  the  seeds  from 


Edmhurgh,  and  distribute  them  to  the  persons  who  have  satisfied  Hoose-fiM 
the  agriculturist  that  they  have  ground  in  a  proper  state  on  which  ing« 
to  sow  it.     Upon  production  of  this  certificate  I  direct  the  bailiff  to 
distribute  the  seed,  and  take  their  I  O  Us  for  it,  and  the  money  is 
paid  in  twelve  months. 

James  Wilson,  landholder  aad  agent,  county  Eildare. 

I  should  say  that  the  tenantry,  generally  speaking,  were  improv-  970,  Q.  5 
ing.  That  is  principally  owing  to  the  improved  system  of  farming; 
9M  the  improvement  of  the  breed  of  cattle  has  tended  very  much 
to  enrich  the  farmers,  which  any  body  may  see  in  half  a  moment. 
A  one  year  old  calf  is  worth  £5  1  Os,  or  £0,  owing  to  the  improve- 
ment in  the  stock ;  and  soihe  time  ago  before  that  improvement  it 
was  not  worth  more  than  40^.  That  has  certainly  tended  very 
much  to  keep  up  the  price  of  land  in  the  country. 

Mr.  William  Lumsden,  farmer,  Wexford. 

The  improvements  for  the  last  five  years,  since  I  knew  it,  have  944,^^.  \ 
been  very  great.  We  gave  out  from  £1,000  to  £1,200  a  year  dur^ 
ing  the  nunority  of  Lord  Templemore.  It  was  done  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  Mr.  Kennedy  to  the  trustees.  I  had  some  management  ip 
distributing  the  lime  and  clover ;  and  this  year  there  has  been  more 
im[»x>vement  going  on  than  on  any  other  estate  in  the  south  of  Ireland. 
We  gave  out  a  lare^  quantity  of  guano,  £300  or  £400  worth,  and 
gave  rape  seed  and  turnip  seed,  and  have  got  an  agriculturist  at 
£100  a  year.  And  thb  year  there  are  between  400  and  600  tenants 
on  the  estate  that  have  turnips  that  never  had  any  before. 

Patrick  Lalor,  esq.,  farmer.  Queen's  county. 

There  is  very  little  house- feeding  practised  by  either  large  or  oeT,  Q.  1 
small  farmers,    if  land  was  all  kept  under  the  improved  mode  of  til- 
lage, I  do  not  believe  the  present  population  would  be  at  all  sufficient. 

Andrew  Orr,  esq.,  landholder,  county  Londonderry. 

Mr.  James  Hemphill  feeds  extensively  in  the  house;  there  is  no .{39  q,  ] 
other  of  any  consequence.     The  rearing  of  cattle,  feeding  sheep  or 
dairy  stock,  is  not  worth  taking  notice  of  in  this  parish. 

William  C.  CoUis,  esq.,  land  proprietor  and  magistrate, 

Cork. 

Most  of  the  poor  farmers  sow  artificial  grass  seeds,  but  there  is  801,  Q.6 
no  house-feeding  except  among  the  upper  chiss  of  fanners ;  in  fact, 
ihey  have  not  houses  to  put  them  in. 

The  Rot.  Jeremiah  Yaughan,  Roman  Catholic  Clergyman, 

county  Clare. 

TlMie  are  some  few  individuals  who  are  adopting  the  new  system,  56%  Q.  1 
hit  tfaty  art  all  the  fee-simple  proprietors.    I  do  not  kxwiii  Oi^  va^ 
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fwet§  fiom  farmers  adopting  the  same  system.    There  may  be  a  few  adoptinc;'  tU 
Wrfencg.     system  of  house-feeding,  who  may  grow  green  crops,  but  very  few. 

Stock.        JosiaB  Studdert,  esq.,  land  proprietor,  fanner,  and  magig^ 
~7^^  trate,  county  Clare. 

There  is  little  or  no  house-feeding,  except  in  some  yery  few  cases 
;  Q.  7-       among  the  gentlemen,  who  are  yery  thinly  scattered  through  th« 
country. 

The  Rev.  John  Locke,  farmer  and  land  agent,  county 

Limerick. 

i^  Q.  6-10.  5.  Are  there  any  farming  societies  or  agricultural  schools  in  the 
neighbourhood  ? — No,  there  are  not.  It  is  the  intention  of  Lord 
Deyon  to  establish  something  of  the  sort ;  he  is  making  some  en- 
deayours  in  that  way.  I  haye  a  small  model  farm  conducted  on  th« 
gpreen-crop  system.  I  haye  this  year  three  quarters  of  an  Irish  acre 
under  mangel-wurzel,  cabbage,  and  turnips,  and  a  quarter  of  an 
acre  of  red  cloyer;  and  on  that  I  expect  I  shall  keep  six  cows  for 
fiye  months  with  the  addition  of  hay.  I  do  not  give  hay  during  the 
whole  night,  only  a  little  at  night;  and  that  system  I  have  been  fol- 
lowing for  nine  years  in  this  neighbourhood. 

6.  What  quantity  of  hay  do  you  think  you  shall  consume  in  that 
period? — I  give  four  pounds  of  hay  a  night  to  each  cow;  and  I 
have  been  following  that  system,  not  with  a  view  to  my  own  private 
gain,  but  for  any  tenant  or  person  in  the  neighbourhood  I  could  lay 
hold  of  to  show  nim  the  benefit.  1  cannot  say  I  have  accomplished 
much  good,  but  I  do  not  despair  yet. 

7.  What  is  the  size  of  the  farm  ? — The  size  of  the  model  farm  is 
■omething  more  than  an  Irish  acre  and  a  quarter;  three  tons  of  haj 
will  m<M«  than  make  up  what  is  necessary. 

8.  Have  you  fed  six  cows  all  the  time  ? — Sometimes  four  cows 
and  £ye  or  six  sheep,  and  sometimes  ^ve  cows.  I  sold  a  cow  for 
twenty  guineas  off  it,  besides  baring  four  others. 

9.  Do  you  feed  them  constantly  in  the  house  ? — Yes ;  and  I  could 
show  a  few  perches  of  the  finest  crop  of  mangel-wurzel  you  have 
seen  in  your  travels  upon  a  subsoiled  ground.  I  think  the  soil  here 
is  particularly  adapted  for  that  purpose.  I  have  been  carrying  oat 
Smith  of  Deanston's  plan. 

10.  To  what  extent  do  you  think  the  produce  of  the  country 
might  be  increased,  if  that  plan  of  subsoiling  and  green  cropping 
was  carried  out  ? — If  it  was  used  properly  by  the  small  farmers,  it 
would  fully  treble  the  produce.  The  average  amount  of  potatoes 
an  acre  is  not  more  than  from  ten  to  fourteen  tons ;  the  green  crops 
will  give  from  forty  to  fifty,  without  exaggeration — they  always 
gave  me  to  that  amount. 

rmu  kndM.       A  great  portion  of  the  land  in  Ireland  appears  to  be  under 

pasture,  and  appropriated  chiefly  to  the  rearing  of  stock,  and 

a!  Q*  ?i     sometimes  to  fattening  and  dairy  purposes. 
4  ^8081.      ^^  ^^®  northern  counties  it  appears,  that  the  land  is  very 
S^  Q.  7.    little  used  for  the  purposes  of  grazing.     The  districts  where 
16^  Q.  47»  grazing  farms  appear  to  be  most  prevalent  are  the  counties 
•  of  Meath,  Kildwe,  King's,  Roscommon,  parts  of  KiU^enny, 
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Westmeath,  Galway,  and  Sligo ;  and  more  or  less  in  all  the 
counties  of  Monster. 

Grazing  farms  are  generally  of  a  much  larger  size  than 
those  in  tillage.  They  are  stated  to  have  the  eifect  of 
reducing  the  demand  for  labour,  and  to  be  less  profitable 
than  those  held  under  tillage. 

John  Quin,  esq.,  land  proprietor,  county  Wicklow. 

Land  can  be  tilled  with  greater  adyantage  than  it  can  be  grased : 
no  man  is  a  grazier  unless  he  is  a  man  of  large  capital;  there  are 
no  such  thinss  as  graders  upon  a  small  scale.  And  why  do  they 
become  graziers  ?  because  ihey  can  live  at  ease^  and  they  are  not 
put  to  the  trouble  of  tilling.  Upon  the  plains  of  Roscommon  one 
man  has  4,000  sheep,  and  only  two  herds  attending  the  flock  ;  and 
what  is  the  consequence  ?  the  grazier  lives  at  ease,  and  the  poverty 
of  the  people  in  the  district  is  a  disgrace  to  human  nature.  The 
grazier  generaliy  holds  a  large  quantity  of  land,  and  can  live  without 
trouble ;  but  if  ne  were  to  submvide  the  land,  and  till  it,  he  would 
derive  more  profit,  and  at  the  same  time  employ  the  starving  people. 
I  have  made  out  a  statement,  showing  the  eross  receipt  of  good 
grass  land  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  also  what  can  be  made  by 
tillage^  under  a  five  years'  course. 

fiBST  Teab,  clover  ley  prepared  for  wheat. 

Produce,  15  barreb,  at  26«.  . 
15  load  straw,  6«.  . 


JSvMKIIOS 

PrMfnm 
TWaatem 
pareawiA 

Grazmg, 

1010,  Q. 
57-61. 
1024,0^ 


£xpeiues. 
Ploughing,  per  Irish  acre, 
Seed,  17  stones  of  wheat. 
Furrowing  and  harrowing,   . 
Shovelling,     .... 
Beapers,  binders,  stacVers,   stacking,  and 

carriage  to, 
Threshing,  I  St.,  delivery  to  Bray  mills,  2t 
To  rent,         .... 
Taxes,  cess,  and  poor  rates, . 
Expenses  on  implements. 


Sacovn  Tear,  potato  crop. 
Produce,  saj  100  barras  of  marketable  pota- 
toes, at  &M.  per  barrel. 
Thirty  barrelB,  at  2j.  6</.      . 


£  «. 

d. 

19  10 

0 

4  10 

0 

1  0 

0 

1  5 

0 

0  10 

0 

0  7 

0 

1   1 

0 

0  17 

0 

5  10 

0 

0  12 

0 

0  7 

6 

£    f.    d,  £ 


d. 


24    0    0 


— ^ 

0 
15 

0 
0 

11 

9 

6 

25 
3 

28 

15 

0 

12  10     6 


Three  plonghings  and  three  harrowings,     . 
Manuring,  say  80  tons  of  made  manure,  and 

carriage,     .... 
Seed,  sa^  nine  barrels, 
Drillingin,    .... 
live  men  and  five  setters,    . 
Stripping,  fbrrowing,  moulding  twice,  and 

weeding,     .... 
Taking  out  and  carriage  home. 
To  rent,         .... 
To  taxes,  Ac.  .  .  . 

Krpfnses  of  implements. 


2     5  0 

12    0  0 

2     5  0 

0  12  0 

0     9  0 


1  0 
1  10 
5  10 
0  12 
0     7 


0 
0 
0 
0 
6 


26  10    0 


t     ^    % 
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^Mtuti»fr4m 


)nfUfrom 


Third  Tbab*  for  whe^X, 

Produce,  16  barrel^  at  26«.  . 

Straw,        .  .  .  . 

Expenses, 
Three  plongjiiiQga  aod  karrowings,  iaduding 

ribing  in,    . 
Seed,  15  stones. 
To  ren^ 
To  taxes. 

To  expenses  of  imfdementa. 
To  grass  seeds,  and  sowing  of  ditto, 
To  bringing  home  com,  and  preparing  for 

market,  .  .  .  . 


€  9.   d.  £  9.   d,  £ 

20  16    0 
5    0    0 
25  }6    0 


I  17 
1  2 
5  10 
0  J2 

0  7 

1  10 


0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 


1  18    0 


n  16    6 


12  19    4 


Fourth  Ybar,  hay  crop. 

First  crop,  June  1st,  say  20  loads,  at  iOs.  .      iO    0    0 
Secood  crop,  August  15th«  10  loads»  at  lOt.       5    0    0 

Gracing,  to  I>eoember  lst«   .          ..  .       0  10    0 

Expanses. 

To  mowing  and  making,  .        0  10    0 

To  rent  and  taxes,     .           .           .  .620 

To  incidentals,                                 .  .076 


Fifth  Year. 

Depasturing  with  dairy  cattle,  taken  from 
the  1st  ^&y,  say  for  sixte^i  weeks,  two 
cows  the  acre,  at  8s.  per  week,     .  .680 

Two  months,  at  5<.  each,  for  two  cows,  2    0    0 

Ejepen8e9, 
Bent,  taxes,  &c.        .  *  .       S    9  S 


15  iO    0 


6  19    6 


«^0    ^ 


8    6    0 


6    9    6 


^  48    ^ 


£    «. 

d. 

Profit  in  year  Ko.  I, 

i2  10 

0 

„           „    No.  2, 

2    4 

6 

„           „    No.  3, 

.       12  19 

6 

„           „    No.  4, 

8  10 

6 

„            ,,    No.  5» 

I  18 

'6 

Average  per  year  realized, 


38    3    6 
7   12     &} 


Ditto         ditto,        in  20  acres,     152  13    ^ 
Deduct  for  interest  (and  loss  in 
capital),  estimating  capital  for 
20  acres  to  be  £200,     .  .      15    0    0 


£137  13    4    net  profit  on  tweniiy  acref. 

The  object  of  this  paper  behig  to  show  the  adrantages  of  tillage  ot»r 
grazing,  it  is  only  necessary  to  contrast  the  average  net  profit  against  the  net 
profit  of  the  fifth  year  in  the  course;  and  eren  tliat  profit,  on  the  JM  yem-, 
could  not  be  expected  for  any  length  of  time  (on  the  land  in  this  nSghbour' 
hood),  unless  the  land  was  refreshed  by  tiUage. 
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£  f.  d, 

ATenge  net  profit,    .  7  12  8 

Hfth  JCBT,  net  profit,  I  18  6 


Bftlance  in  fiiYonr  of  Ullage,  .  .     £5  14    2 

1  have  stated,  that  every  acre,  to  bring  it  to  a  TnaTimnm  of  production  pnAJim 
•should,  and  in  a  particnlar  instance  was  known  to  me  to  prodnoe  an  aTerage  iSrmJmg* 
yearlj  grosa  receipt  of  £20  per  acre,  whidi  the  fyregoiBg  oalcxUMooa 
soppoxt: — 

Gross  Bbcbhpts  fob  the  Fits  Tears. 

£    9.    d. 
No.  1,  .  .  .       24    0  .0 


f  f    4,    . 
>i     Of    » 


28  15  0 

25i6  0 

15  10  0 

6    8  0 


Divided  on  fire  yean*      102    9    0 


£20    9    9} 


35.  Are  Hbere  many  grazing  farms  in  this  neigkbanrliood  ? — ^No. 
If  I  except  the  domains  of  gentlemen,  wiiich  occapj  the  most  part 
of  this  neighbourhood,  the  fanners  of  this  parish  pay  the  highest  rents 
and  taxes  in  Ireland.  I  pay  I2i.  an  acre  county  oess  for  my  Brar 
lands,  and  £14  a  year  for  the  house  tax.  There  is  a  farm  in  this 
neighbourhood,  consisting  of  about  twelve  acres,  in  the  possession  of 
a  shopkeeper  in  Bray ;  he  pays  £6  an  acre  for  it.  He  has  only  had 
it  two  years  in  his  possession,  and  such  is  the  state  he  has  brought 
the  ground  to,  that  there  is  not  an  acre  of  it  thait  will  not  produce 
£20  an  acre  gross  receipt,  eren  at  the  prices  of  this  year. 

Mr.   James  M'Gan,  fanner  and  land   agent,  county 

Roscommon. 

23.  What  is  the  usual  mode  of  culture— the  course  of  erops? —  36fi^  Q^  S 
By  the  small  fiurmers,  oats  and  potatoes,  all  rery  badly  tilleo,  and 

rery  little  idea  of  getting  rid  of  weeds;  and  the  want  of  draimage 
almost  makes  them,  wherever  draining  is  required,  quite  unproduo- 
tiTe,  and  they  do  not  produce  one-third  of  what  they  would,  in  mj 
opinion. 

24.  How  many  crops  of  oats  do  they  generally  take  after  the 
potatoes  ? — I  have  known  eight,  without  any  manure:  I  have  known 
of  three,  frequently. 

25.  What  state  is  the  land  left  in  after  that? — In  a  very  bad 
state. 

26.  Is  that  after  the  land  has  been  burnt  ? — No ;  the  land  has 
been  burnt  in  many  cases  ten  times  over. 

27.  What  is  the  usual  number  of  crops  taken  after  burning  ? 

Two  crops  of  oats,  sometimes  three,  if  the  land  is  new,  and  if  it  is 
grass  land ;  but  they  are  in  the  habit  of  burning  what  they  call 
stubble  land. 

28.  What  do  they  do  with  the  land  after  they  have  taken  those 
crops  of  oats  off  it  ? — They  very  often  let  it  out  without  sowing  any 
grass  seeds  whatever,  not  even  levelling  it ;  and  one  of  the  reasons 
isy  they  are  obliged,  in  order  to  get  any  sort  of  crop,  to  d\g  (\rcxo^i%^ 
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trmctBfrom  and  leare  it  with  the  furrows, — ^and  it  is  the  year  after  that  they 
^'l*"^*  make  any  effort  to  level  them.  Where  the  land  is  very  good  it  is 
j^  Attn      different. 

M0t  com-         29.  In  how  many  years  after  is  it  fit  for  tillage  ? — It  is  very 
mwiik       often  broken  again  in  four  years;  that  is  where  it  is  re-burnt. 
ff^hwi  30,  If  it  is  left  to  nature,  how  long  is  it  before  it  is  broken  up 

""^*_  again? — The  usual  way  is  to  give  it  nine  or  ten  years'  skin,  and 
then  break  it  up  again. 

31.  Are  the  grazing  farms  increasing,  or  otherwise? — I  think 
they  are  decreasmg  in  the  last  three  years. 

32.  To  what  are  they  generally  appropriated ;  to  the  rearine  or 
fattening  of  cattle  or  sheep  ? — I  cannot  call  it  fattening,  I  call  them 
store  cattle :  we  do  not  finish.  They  are  sold  in  Ballinasloe  to  the 
Leinster  graziers,  who  fatten  them. 

,  Q.  48.  48.  It  generally  not  being  usual  to  take  three  crops  successively 

off  the  land,  what  is  the  difference  between  the  first  and  third 
crop  ? — Where  I  take  fourteen  or  fifteen  as  the  first,  I  would  sapr 
eight  or  nine  for  the  third ;  in  some  cases  it  would  not  give  six :  if 
land  let  at  30«.  is  burnt  afterwards,  it  will  not  produce  so  much. 

49.  Then,  suppose  the  land  lying  out  nine  or  ten  years  to  acquire 
a  skin,  what  grass  does  it  produce  1 — Very  poor  mas.  When  I 
spoke  of  an  acre  and  a  rood  to  a  cow,  it  is  good  land. 

60.  Does  it  produce  any  grass  in  the  course  of  eight  or  nine 
years ) — Yes,  it  feeds  cattle.  It  produces  tolerably  good  grass  after 
three  years;  it  is  getting  better  every  year.  A  good  deal  depends 
upon  its  being  laid  down  properly. 

51.  What  would  you  expect  it  to  do  after  the  eighth  crop  of 
grass? — I  have  known  twenty  crops  taken  off  land:  four  consecu- 
tive crops  of  potatoes;  and  all  the  other  crops,  oats,  and  perhaps 
some  flax,  after  that.  It  is  a  particular  spot.  There  are  parts  of 
Roscommon  known  to  give  sixteen  crops  of  potatoes — at  a  place 
called  Cronaguin. 

^  Q.  17S.  For  instance,  take  fifty  acres  well  cultivated  with  green  crops, 
according  to  the  rotation  system,  and  they  would  produce  more  tat 
stock,  consisting  of  beef  and  mutton,  than  200  acres  of  grass  (we 
only  produce  by  grazing  beef  and  mutton V  See  what  this  would 
do  in  employing  the  jpeople,  together  with  oeing  able  to  hand  them 
over  three-rourths  of  the  best  soil  we  have  for  tillage.  I  do  not 
think  this  can  be  contradicted. 


\ 
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Dwin^gi    fl iiMiy  «C  ETideiiM  ob. — ExtntU  fitvM  Ewiimem  oa,  viz. : ^Fomals  fcr 

cakolating  the  compantrre  effects  of  the  difaeai  -»**Kwit  of  Dnine^  hj  Ckfituii 
Komedj. — Opportoiiitiei  for,  in  Ireland,  Extenfire  sad  RemanexstTTe. — ^Torioi^ 
DniMge.— Betota  d  Gea^wtitOTi  fivr  Sir  IL  CTDoueirs  MedmL--Co«mt7  Aatraa— 
Cost  and  AUowaneea  on  Load  HertfonTi  Estate. — Cost  repaid  in  first  Crop. — County 
Annagh — Cost  and  Repayments. — Lord  Caledon*s  Arrangements. — Coontj  CkTan — 
Lord  FarBlMm*8  Amngements. — County  Donegal — Cost,  Profit,  and  when  npMd.— 
Plan  adapted  to  Small  Parmcrs.— Coonty  Down— Cost  repaid  in  seeond  Ckvp. — 
Coonty  Fermansgh  Cost  with  Tiles  on  Lord  Eme*s  EsTito  Comity  Londos- 
dsny— Cbsty  Pkofit,  and  Bepnymeot.— Pnctice  on  Lonl  Walerfoid's  Estates.— Ceoty 
lionaghan— Piqgiess  Mi  Mr.  Lucases  Estate. — ResoHs  on  Lord  Blayney*s  Estate. — 
Comity  Tyrone — Uncertainty  of  Tenure  retards. — County  Clare — Cblonel  Synge's 
Arrangements. — ^Method  adapted  by  Mr.  Wikon  of  BeKoir. — Colonel  Wyn^iam's 
Anangnnents.->~County  Cork — Large  increase  of  prodnce  fmrnj — Cost  and  ImproT»> 
ment. — Duke  of  DeTonshire*s  Arrangement. — Cost  of  ^bsotUng. — County  Kerry — 
Repaid  in  seren  yean. — County  Limerick — Lord  DnnraTen's  and  Mr.  MonsoQ's 
Mddes  of  AUowanee. — Instance  repaid  in  seeond  Crop. — ^AdTancco  Hor,  benrifirisl 
Cost  and  Return  of  Profit—  County  Tipperary— Estimated  time  of  Repayment. — 
Couniy  Waier€oid — Duke  of  Deronshire^s  Arrangements. — County  KiUarv— Mode 
and  Profit — County  Kilkenny-'-AdTanees  adTaatagoons.— County  Loi^;fbrd — ^Extent 
and  Systems  on  different  properties. — Qneen*s  County — Length  of  time  sufficjent 
to  remunerate.— Various  Modes  described. — Difficulties,  where  fields  small  and  irre- 
gfttitf. — County  Mayo— Mode,  Cost,  and  Profit — County  ReseoBmon — Eneonragtd 
from  Gonfidenc*  in  Lahdlord. — Cost  and  ImproTement-^County  Slig»— When 
Repaid. — Cost  and  Repayment 

The  evidenee  giyen  upon  drainage  may  he  divided  into  two 
Glas8e&  First,  that  which  refers  to  opening  the  great  drainage 
basins  of  the  country  by  deepening  and  widening  rivers,  and 
cutting  general  water-courses  with  a  view  to  relieve  entire 
districts,  or  considerable  tracts  of  land  from  constant  sub- 
mersion or  occacdonal  inundation ;  and  likewise  to  facilitate 
the  second  class  of  drainage,  which  consists  in  relieving  indi- 
vidual farms  and  fields  from  superfluous  moisture. 

The  first  class^  or  general  drainage,  having  been  placed 
under  the  particular  charge  of  a  competent  public  depart- 
ment, armed  with  the  requisite  legislative  powers,  the 
attention  of  the  Commissioners  appears  to  have  been  given 
more  particularly  to  the  second  branch  of  the  subject,  or 
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farm  drainage.  And  it  is  only  requisite  here  to  observe,  thatr 
many  of  the  objections  made  in  the  evidence  with  respect  to* 
the  rules  under  which  the  general  drainage  of  the  country 
Was  then  conducted,  would  not  now  be  applicable,  as  the 
Acts  in- force  at  that  time  have  been  considerably  modified  and 
amended  by  subsequent  Acts  of  Parliament.  It  may,  therefore, 
be  fairly  assumed,  thst  this  most  impartant  branch  of  the 
subject  is  placed  on  a  sound  basis,  and  is  receiving  that  close 
attention  from  the  able  men  charged  with  its  superintendence 
that  shall  insure  the  gradual  removal  of  aU  that  may  yet 
appear  objectionable  in  the  details. 

It  is^  no  doubt,  proved  to  be,  in  many  districts,  the  essential 
preliminary  upon  which  the  execution  of  farm  drainage 
depends. 

The  testimony  is  quite  unanimous, — first,  as  to  the  great 
extent  to  which  farm  drainage  is  required  in  every  district 
in  Ireland  ;  secondly,  as  to  the  impossibility  of  introducing 
the  improved  and  most  profitable  crops  and  modes  of  culti- 
vation on  wet  lands,  until  such  drainage  shall  have  been 
effected ;  thirdly,  as  to  the  enormous  profit  attending  such 
),Q:  14. —  drainage  operations — a  profit  so  large  that  the  testimony  of 

J"!  j.^ the  most  capable  witnesses,  based  on  their  own  practical 

^  119.  experience,  Btate»  that  the  whole  cost  of  thorough-draining 
liieir  land  hae  been  paid  back  to  them  by  the  consequent 
increase  of  crop,  in  periods  from  one  to  three  years;  and 
scarcely  any  witness  who  was  examined,  calculates  beyond 
seven  years  the  period  required  thus  to  bring  back  the 
amount  he  had  invested  in  such  an  improvement. 

The  vital  importance  of  the  second  consideration  above 
stated,  as  to  the  impossibility  of  introducing  the  improved 
and  most  profitable  crops  and  modes  of  cultivation  on  wet 
bnds  imtil  such  drainage  shall  have  been  effected,  has  been 
fearfully  increased  since  the  Land  Commission  evidence  wa* 
received ! 

It  must  be  kept  in  mind,  that  since  that  period  the  de- 
struction  of  the  general  crop  upon  which  the  population 
depended  for  existence  has  occurred. 

That  this  destruction  has  taken  place  under  circumstances 
irhieh  mtfst  have  warned  discreet  men  against  the  risk  of 
planting  the  potato  extensively  in  fiiture. 
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Hutt  diere  is  no  other  crop  which  caif  be  saccessiiilly  sub- 
stitvted  in  the  lands  in  their  present  State  by  merely  following 
the  (Mrdinalry  modes  of  tillage  fitting  for  snch  crops.* 

That  in  fiict  the  Irish  or  kzj-bed  method  of  planting  pota- 
toes, snppKed  the  most  minute  conceivable  system  of  artificial 
drainage  for  that  one  crop,  although  the  ground  was  not 
permanently  drained  by  it;  and  therefore  to  ibsnre  t&e 
groii^h  of  any  stibstitute,  not  beii^  an  aquatic  plant,  some 
similar  precatttion  must  be  adopted  until  the  pemfanetft 
.thorough-drainage  sliaS  have  been  effected^ 

That  the  motft  useful  substitutes  for  the  potato,  as  beet 
root,  mangel-wurzel,  carrots,  parsnips,  and  turnips,  not  only 
require  that  the  land  should  be  well  drained,  but  tfaey  like- 
Irise  reqtnre  that  it  should  be  much  more  deeply  moved  and 
Inore  perfectff  ptiiverized  than  for  potato  culture^ 

•  O.v  Tillage  aitd  Drainage  op  Estates. — Constderatitms  fbr  Superm- 
Undent  AanernkMntU  m  the  Execution  of  Works  paid  for  by  the  ^Proprietor  on 
Tenantt*  iotdtngM,  to  danst  in  sitpporting  the  occuptera  in  this  setuom  ofnreunre  ; 
and  to  inswre  a  sufficient  produce  for  the  enemng  yedr.  The  work  m  these  eaaee 
beingi  executed  by  the  tenants  ana  their  famiUes  hg  contract, 

1.  The  first  proceeding  of  the  agrlcultunil  sUtKrintendent  of  each  district 
of  the  estate,  on  risitifig  any  fiirm  under  his  cmiErge,  should  he  to  examine 
generally  its  whole  extent,  and  nofe  what  substitutes  for  the  potato  the 
several  parts  of  it  arc  best  calculated  to  rcceite.  He  should  then  consider 
how  the  largest  suHSue  can  be  prepared,  ih  the  shortest  time,  and  at  the 
least  cost,  to  leoeiTe  such  crops.  He  must  keep  in  mind  the  requirements 
Of  the  occupier,  wliat  portions  of  his  produce,  and  kinds  of  crops,  he  has  here- 
tofore applied  to  the  tooA.  of  his  ffinily,  and  what  he  has  taken  to  market, 
to  enable  him  to  meet  his  yarious  obligsctions ;  remembering  that  the  treach- 
erous potato,  which  must  now  be  <ymitted,  was  the  basis  of  all :  that  it  wa» 
the  cuef  article  ci  food,  wMbi  grain  was  the  principal  marketable  com- 
modi^.  This  risitation  of  Prondcnce,  therefore,  is  not  merely  to  be  looked 
upon  as  the  loss  of  a  year's  crop  of  potatoes,  which  in  other  countries  would 
be  but  a  stioall  item  in  the  general  produce  of  each  farm.  Here  it  is  almost 
the  only  crop  that  the  occtipier  knows  how  to  rear,  or  that  the  mass  of  the 
bmd,  in  its  present  state,  is  ready  to  receive ;  and  under  these  fearfully  criti- 
cal circumstances,  the  responsibility  of  each  agricultural  sui>erintendcnt  is 
heavy  indeed,  when  toe  eonsiders  the  activity  and  judgment  that  he  must 
exert  to  supply  that  deficiency  of  knowledge,  and  to  stimulate  that  degree 
of  exertion  required  by  every  fiEumer  in  his  district,  which  sbril  secure  the 
lands  being  properly  prepared  in  time  to  receive  the  right  descriptions  of 
crops  in  the  Uit  approaching  spring ;  and  that  those  crops  shall  be  sownp 
and  tended  in  a  nOumer  that,  under  Uie  blessing  of  Protidence,  shall  merit 
a  copious  harvest. 

He  must  recollect  that  the  old  ridge  method  of  planting  potatoes  stippliecf 
a  most  mintle  s/stem  of  draini^  for  that  particular  crop,  akfaough  lite 
ground  was  not  permanently  drained  by  it ;  and  his  recommendation  must 
meet  this  difficulty,  ax^  supply  the  deficiency  itf  regsrti  to  any  other  crop 
that  he  may  now  consider  right  to  substitute  in  ali(y  part  of  the  fkrm. 

He  must  recoUect  that  the  same  quantity  of  ground  occupied  by  potatoes 
would  give  a  much  larger  proportion  of  human  food  than  when  planted  with 
any  other  crop.  He  may  assume  that  the  average  produce  of  one  acre  of 
potatoes  would  go  as  far,  in  feeding  a  family,  as  the  average  produce  of  two 
a  id  a  half  acres  oi  oats,  and  that  a  corresponding  increase  of  crop  should  be 
■own  as  compared  wiUi  former  years ;  that  turnips,  beet  root,  mang^V 
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The  witnesses  who  spoke  on  the  subject  of  drainage,  long 
prior  to  the  general  potato  failure,  urged  strongly  the  neces- 
sity of  its  general  adoption,  and  their  conviction  of  the 
ample  remuneration  that  must  attend  thorough-drainage  in 
Gonnezion  with  subsoiling.     If,  therefore,  these  operations 

parsnips,  &c.,  require  the  soil  to  be  more  deeply  moved,  and  more  perfectly 
pnlvenzed  than  Uie  potato ;  and  that,  cJfove  all,  the  land,  where  those  8ab-> 
stitutes  for  the  potato  are  sown,  must  he  dry,  or  they  will  assuredly  perish. 

Drtdnage,  then,  must  be  the  first  step  taken  to  insure  food  for  the  coming 
year ;  but  this  dnunase,  to  be  successful,  must  be  upon  a  modified  plan  of 
construction.  A  single  acre  of  finished  drainage  would  require  from  100  to 
150  days*  labour  of  a  man ;  our  preparations  must  necessarily  be  of  a  much 
more  rapid  nature.  We  must  be  satisfied  with  merely  opening  the  thorough 
dndns  in  their  right  position  to  half  their  proper  depth,  and  leave  them  so 
until  we  can  deepen  and  cover  them  in  as  time  permits  after  next  harvest; 
a  man  in  about  twelve  days  could  open  a  plantation  acre  of  drains  in  this 
wi^  to  the  depth  of  one  foot  three  inches,  placed  twenty-one  feet  apart. 

It  would  be,  no  doubt,  desirable  to  com^iete  the  tillage  and  preparation  of 
each  field  before  making  these  open  drains,  as  the  ploughing  and  dnlls  should 
be  at  right  angles  to  the  drains. 

When  we  propose  to  use  guano  or  light  manure  that  can  be  placed  in  the 
ground  without  carts,  the  drains  might  be  made  before  completing  the  tillage 
preparation  of  the  land ;  but  it  is  most  essential  that  in  aU  cases  the  drills 
and  ploughings,  which  must  in  a  great  measure  direct  the  filterage  of  water, 
should  be  in  a  transverse  direction  to  the  drains. 

Those  tenants  who  desire  to  open  the  drains  as  above  stated  this  season, 
with  a  view  of  completing  them  after  next  harvest,  will  be  noted  by  the 
agricultural  superintendents,  and  their  applications  will  be  considered  and 
decided  upon  immediately.  In  this  decision  reference  will  be  made  to  the 
character  of  each  tenant,  as  to  his  general  industry,  the  regularity  of  his 
rent  payments,  and  also  his  necessities. 

As  soon  as  any  application  shall  have  been  finally  decided  upon,  the  tenant 
will  then  be  permitted  to  enter  into  a  contract  for  executing  such  drains  on 
his  own  fSeurm  at  a  specific  rate  and  under  an  obligation  to  pay  five  per  cent, 
interest  on  the  amount  so  to  be  invested  in  his  farm. 

The  superintendents  must  not  confine  themselves  to  merely  advising  what 
things  are  to  be  done,  or  how  they  are  to  be  done — every  thing  that  is  useful 
must  be  practically  exhibited  in  all  the  details,  and  under  all  the  probable 
varieties  of  circumstances  that  may  be  met  with  in  the  several  districts. 

In  this  view  it  will  be  desirable  to  select  well-situated  farms,  in  several 
places,  whose  occupiers  shall  apiieor  to  be  intelligent  and  energetic  persons, 
and  to  give  practical  illustrations  upon  these  as  model  fanns. 

Such  examples,  showing  the  adoption  of  our  recommendations  by  practical 
farmers  of  the  country,  will  have  more  cficct  than  any  other  method  we 
could  employ,  and  the  chief  thing  to  look  to  is,  to  he  early  in  cJl  such  cases  in 
our  operations,  that  others  may  have  time  to  follow  the  examples  given. 

The  agricultural  superintendents  will  keep  a  short  journal  or  record  of 
their  dimy  operations,  showing  the  farms  they  visit,  the  result  of  these  visits, 
and  the  other  duties  performed  by  them ;  and  whilst  it  is  desirable  that,  to 
economize  their  time,  they  should  reside  in  the  centre  of  their  respective  dis- 
tricts, it  is  also  essential  that  they  should  frequently  consult  together,  compare 
their  progress,  and  report  to  the  agent,  who  will,  with  this  view,  devote  two 
evenings  in  every  week,  Tuesday  and  Friday,  from  8  till  half  past  9  o'clock, 

to  meet  them  in ,  and  hear  their  reports  and  suggestions,  and  to  give 

such  additional  instructions  as  circumstances  may  require. 

It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  the  superintendents' 
functions  during  the  next  four  months,  if  they  be  efficiently  exercised: 
upon  them  will  mainly  depend,  under  Divine  Providence,  the  sitemative  of 
whether  the  numerous  population  of  this  extensive  district  arc  to  pass  the 
next  year  in  comfort  or  misery. 

JoHK  Pitt  Ksnnedt. 
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"ireie  cotisidered  necefiBary  and  profitable,  Vhcte  a  Tdnable 
H^pop  existed  in  the  country,  which  eonld  be  prodaced  without 
them,  how  much  more  urgent  must  be  the  neceasitY  at  pre- 
vent when  that  crop  is  no  longer  available,  and  when  there  is 
none  left  behind  it  to  take  its  place  by  a  similar  treatment 
^  our  wet  lands. 

The  process  of  subsoiling  was  recommended  as  strenuously 
by  those  who  knew  its  effects  as  was  the  operation  of  drain- 
age. It  was  considered  an  essential  branch  of  the  drainage 
•operation,  with  the  additional  advantage  of  forcing  into  pro- 
ductive activity  an  additional  quantity  of  land,  proportioned 
to  the  depth  so  loosened  as  compared  with  the  previous 
depth  of  loose  soiL 

If  a  field,  having  had  previously  but  eight  inches  of  loose 
or  tifled  soil,  as  the  limit  to  which  the  roots  of  plants  could 
«earch  for  food,  be  subsoiled  to  a  depth  of  sixteen  inches, 
thereby  giving  an  additional  extension  of  eight  inches  in 
depth  to  the  plant,  the  effect  ultimately  will  be  more  valu- 
able to  its  possessor  than  if  the  superficial  extent  or  area  of 
the  field  had  been  doubled ;  because,  as  the  lower  portion  of 
the  loosened  soil  becomes  perfectly  manufactured,  it  will 
^ual  in  its  productive  vigour  the  upper  portion,  and  the 
value  depends  on  the  quantity  of  productive  qualities  within 
ihe  soil  itself  rather  than  its  superficial  area.     The  precise 
period  at  which  this  residt  may  be  accomplished  would  de- 
pend on  the  after  treatment  of  the  land.     When  that  period 
does  arrive,  the  productive  effect  of  what  would  be  equal  to 
two  acres  at  present  will  be  obtained  in  the  crop  of  one,  with 
the  expense  of  labouring  and  subsoiling  one  acre  only. 

The  cost  of  thorough-draining  has  been  v«y  variously 
stated  by  different  witnesses,  as  necessarily  must  be  the  case 
where  the  -circumstances  of  soils  and  cost  of  materials  form- 
ing the  elements  of  expenditure  are  liable  to  great  variation. 
The  practice  almost  invariably  adopted  in  laying  out  and 
'Constructing  farm  drains  is  that  recommended  by  Mr.  Smith 
of  Deanston.  The  close  drains  being  generally  placed 
twenty-one  feet  apart,  with  a  depth  of  two  feet  six  inches. 
There  appears  still  to  be  a  difference  in  the  practice  as  to 
laying  out ;  some  adopting  the  erroneous  principle 
ning  the  dose  drains  in  a  transverse  or  diagonal 
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Appendix  14  tho  slope,  iiiBtead  of  following  the  direction  of  the  slope ; 
but  86  this  error  admits  of  a  simple  mathematical  proof,  it  is 
not  likely  to  bo  of  long  continuance. 

The  lowest  cost  that  has  been  given  in  the  evidence  for 
rsi,  Q.  26—  thorough-draining  is  in  the  case  of  sod-draining  bog  land, 
WMte  Lands.  ^^^  drains  being  sixteen  feet  six  inches  apart,  two  feet  six 
inches  deep,  and  their  cost  £\  Is,  per  statute  acre. 

The  outlay  incurred  by  the  competitors  for  the  gold  medal 
Appendix  56  offered  by  Sir  Richard  O'Donnell  in  1843-4,  and  for  the 
—p.  w.      Agricultural  Society's  prize,  will  give  a  fair  average  of  the 
cost  of  drainage. 

For  Sir  Bichard  O'DonneU's  prize  the  details  were  as 
follow : — 


Name  of  Competitor. 

MarquGM  of  Waterford, 

Viflcoant  Tcmpkton, 
Sir  R.  O'Donnell, 
Earl  of  Caledon, 
J.  L.  W.  Naper,  e»q., 
Lonl  Blancy, 

Cost,     . 


Goantj. 

Derry» 

Antrim,    . 
Mayo, 
Armaj^h,    . 
Mcath, 
Mouaglmii, 


Cttst  per  Btatote 


\ 


0  0  in  1842 

2  8in  1846 

14  4 

12  2 

9  St 

5   8a 

3  12  0 


5 
3 
1 
1 
2 


22  19     a 


Arerage  cost  per  statute  acre,   .  3    5    7 

The  prize  in  question  here  was  offered  '*  to  the  proprietor 
who  should,  up  to  the  1st  of  ]\iarch,  1845,  have  executed  the 
greatest  quantity  of  thorough-draining,  not  less  than  100 
acres,  English  statute  measure,  on  Mr.  Smith  of  Deanston'a 
principle,  and  in  the  most  approved  manner,  upon  lands  in 
the  occupation  of  his  tenants,  and  through  their  mutual  in* 
strumentality  and  co-operation." 

Cost  of  thorough-draining  land  in  competition  for  Royal 
Agricultural  Society's  gold  medal,  1843-'4 : — 


Competitor. 


Coonty. 


Earl  of  Erne,  Fermanagh, 

Lord  Dufferin  and  CUmboye,  Down,  . 
Messrs.  Andrews,  Down,   . 

Dr.  O'Neill,  '^       Cork,    . 

Cost,  .... 


Celt 

per 

■tetvte 

£ 

«. 

</. 

• 

3 

12 

3 

• 

6 

11 

9 

m 

5 

15 

0 

m 

2 

16 

3 

18 

15 

3 

Average  cost  per  acre,         .  .  4  13  10 

These  differences  in  prices  are  certainly  very  striking,  but 
they  form  the  best  scale  of  the  kind  that  can  be  had,  as  the 
was  done  for  competition,  and  it  has  had  the  test  of  a 
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ring  such  work  to  perform  ^^  ••^  r:r-**-.K -i  . -^ 
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The  enormous  ratio  of  improvement  tliat  fte  operationii 
themselves  produce  upon  the  land,  insures  a  remunerative 
return  even  where  a  costly  method  is  adopted.  Still  that  is 
no  argument  in  favour  of  adopting  a  costly  method  of  eflFect- 
ing  the  same  result  that  may  be  obtained  in  anothet  way  aft 
one-tenth  of  such  rate. 

The  ingenious  mode  recommended  by  Mri  Wilson  was 
admirably  suited  to  the  small  farmer,  by  takiiifg  advantage  of 
the  open  potato  trench  to  move  the  soil  to  the  requisite 
depth  below  that  level.  But  here  again  the  fact  of  our  de- 
sertion by  that  crop  will  i)robably  prevent  any  extensive 
application  of  this  principle  for  the  future. 
487,  Q.  17—       Mr.  Lambert's  method  is  somewhat  of  the  same  class :  the 

P'  *^^*        cost  he  estimates  at  £l  10^. 
360,  Q.  27—       The  ordinary  spade  subsoiEng  and  trenching',  which  con- 
p.  123.        gjg^g  jj^  moving  the  soil  with  the  spade  to  two  spits  deep, 
must  always  be  a  most  costly  operation. 

The  subsoil  plough  is  scarcely  applicable  to  the  rocky  dis- 
tricts, or  to  the  small  farm  districts,  unless  in  the  latter  case 
where  the  proprietor  establishes  teams,  and  executes  the 
work  at  a  contract  price  for  the  occupiers. 

The  mixed  method  of  employing  a  number  of  men  to  fol- 
low and  delve  deeply  the  furrow,  after  the  ordinary  plough, 
will  probably  be  found  the  most  economical  and  profitable 
method  in  this  country  in  future,  if  the  potato  should  really 
have  deserted  us ;  and  it  is  probable,  that  even  supposing 
the  root  itself  to  recover  its  healthy  state  again,  the  impulse 
given  to  permanent  drainage  would  soon  drive  out  the  lazy- 
bed — an  apt  name  for  this  contrivance,  which  was  at  b€«t 
but  a  lazy  and  imperfect  scheme,  entailing  the  annual  repe- 
tition of  a  small  amoimt  of  labour,  amounting  in  the  aggregate 
to  what  would  have  completed  the  effectual  and  permaneitt 
drainage  of  the  land  many  times  over. 

We  may  certainly  estimate  the  extra  labour  on  an  acre  of 
lazy-bed  potatoes,  as  compared  with  drill  culture,  at  £l  10a, 
and  this  extra  labour  on  two  acres  would  have  been  nearly 
sufficient,  on  the  average,  to  have  thorough-drained  one  acre ; 
assuming,  therefore,  the  quantity  of  ridge  potatoes  in  Ireland 
to  have  been  one  million  of  acres,  the  extra  labour  wasted 
in  this  crop  annually  would  have  permanently  drained  nearly 
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%  million  of  acres  per  annum ;  or  the  labour  thus  wasted 
during  the  last  twenty  years  might  probably  have  drained 
all  the  productive  land  requiring  drainage  in  Ireland. 

The  question,  however,  of  what  might  have  been  done  is 
of  little  importance  at  present.  We  have  only  to  look  now 
to  what  may  be  done  with  profit  in  future ;  and  we  may  cal- 
culate upon  the  drainage  of  the  lands  as  a  most  fortunate 
4Uid  profitable  means  of  employment  to  carry  the  country 
through  its  present  difficulties. 

From  what  has  been  shown  in  the  evidence,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  imagine  any  other  legitimate  investment  that  could 
be  expected  to  make  so  large  a  return,  or  to  afford  so  con- 
veniently the  precise  description  of  employment  required  by 
the  labouring  <;lasses  of  this  country;  and  the  Land  Im- 
provement Bill  now  before  the  legislature  will  promote  these 
desirable  ends,  without  cost  to  the  Government,  if  it  be 
passed,  and  sustained  by  a  loan  fund  of  sufficient  magnitude. 

At  the  same  time  this  resource,  fortunate  and  extensive  as 
it  is,  must  not  be  overrated.  Its  duration  will  not  probably 
exceed  from  six  to  ten  years,  during  which  period  it  must  bo 
the  business  of  a  wige  government  to  promote  other  measures, 
that  shall  have  a  permanent  effect  upon  employment,  when 
this  temporary  demand  shall  cease. 

For  cease  it  must,  the  land  to  be  drained  being  a  finite 
quantity,  and  drained  land  requiring  less  of  human  labour 
than  wet  land  for  its  cultivation. 

Land  proprietors  appear  desirous  to  extend  the  practice 
of  drainage  as  much  as  possible,  and  various  causes  were 
alleged  by  different  witnesses  as  operating  to  prevent  or 
retard  such  extension.  The  want  of  capital,  energy,  and  skill 
amongst  the  majority  of  the  tenant  farmers,  and  the  inscr 
curity  of  their  tenure,  arc  the  impediments  most  frequently 
mentioned. 

Many  proprietors,  however,  have  endeavoured  to  meet 
and  overcome  these  obstacles,  and  for  this  purpose  have 
adopted  systems  of  different  degrees  of  efficacy  and  expense. 

Some  proprietors  make  the  main  drains  at  their  own  cost;  977,  q.  37. 
others,  in  addition  to  this,  employ  a  professional  agricultu- 
rist to  instruct  the  tenants  in  the  system  of  thorough-drainage,  ^^^^'      ^^' 
and  to  lay  out  the  drains. 
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Some  proprietors  allow  to  their  tenants  certain  nmui  of 
money  to  assist  in  the  expense  of  the  undertaking. 

Another  class  pay  the  entire  cost,  in  the  first  instance,  on 
I7a,  Q.  6, 8, 9  agreement  on  the  part  of  the  tenant  to  pay  a  per  centage  on 
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that  cost,  as  an  additional  rent,  or  to  repay  the  outlay,  with- 
pi  iii!^~"  ^^*  interest,  in  a  certain  number  of  instalments. 

The  following  abstract,  framed  from  the  eyidcnce  giyen  by 
a  large  number  of  witnesses  in  different  parts  of  Ireland,  will 
give  a  view  of  the  different  rates  of  cost,  the  return  or  profit 
growing  out  of  the  investment,  and  the  different  rates  of 
assistance  given  by  proprietors  in  some  districts. 

Table,  compiled  from  the  Evidence  of  the  number  of  Witnesses 
who  have  spoken  on  the  Cost,  Profit,  &c*  of  Farm  Drainage^  and 
on  allowances  made  by  Landlords  to  Tenants  for  Drainage. 

ClMBifioatioo  of  Stoiementa.  No.  of 

Cofit  of  Drainage,  not  exceeding  £4  an  acre. 

Exceeding  £4,  and  not  exceeding  £6  an  acre. 
Exceeding  £7  an  acre. 
Not  exceeding  4rf.  per  perch, 
Exceeding  4d.  a  perch,     . 
Cost  of  drainage  reimburse  bv  couse-  >  . 

quent  increased  produce  of  land,       J  J^^t 

2  or  3  years, 

4  or  5  years, 

6  or  7  years. 

Allowances  made  by  landlords  to  tenants,  |  of  expense, 

„  ,,  ^  of  expense, 

I  of  expense, 

1  of  expense, 
^  of  expense, 
£8  an  acre, 
£2  an  acre, 
£l  an  acre, 

2^d.  a  perch,  and  under, 
3a.  or  4d.  a  perch, 
bd,  or  6d.  a  perch, 
7</.  a  perch,  and  upwards 
year's  rent, 

2  years'  rent, 
not  precisely  specified. 

Effected  at  landlord's  expense,  or  tenant  allowed  whole  cost  of. 
Money  advanced  to  tenants  at  interest,  or  a  per  centage  charged  }       . 
on  landlord's  outlay,     .  .  .  .  •  J 

Although  there  is  now  an  extensive  and  a  rapidlj  increas- 
ing degree  of  attention  directed  by  proprietors  and  fSEumen 
to  the  important  subject  of  estate  and  farm  drainage,  there 
does  not  yet  apear  to  have  been  generally  applied  in  its 

*  The  above  is  not  to  be  taken  as  a  summary  of  all  the  witnesses  who  have 
spoken  on  the  cost,  profit,  Ac.  of  drainage,  but  is  confined  merely  to  those 
who  have  spoken  from  practical  knowledge,  and  whose  answers  were 
grounded  on  the  results  of  their  own  experience. 
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tamca&cm  that  methodised  arrangement  of  which  the  subject 
admitB»  aad  which  would  tend  materially  to  promote  its 
sucoess. 

Ihere  are  but  few  proofs  that  persons  charged  with  a 
general  drainage  superintendence  in  any  estate  or  district 
are,  in  the  first  instance,  proyided  with  a  record  or  report 
and  accompanying  map,  laying  down  the  main  outlets  of  the 
district  in  its  whole  extent,  and  exhibiting  the  operations  and 
cost  required  to  put  these  on  a  permanent  and  efficient 
footing. 

Nor  do  we  find  generally  specific  rules  by  which  the 
agricultural  superintendents,  overseers,  pay-derks,  &c.,  are 
required  to  regulate  themselves  in  the  discharge  of  their 
respective  duties.  The  magnitude  of  the  drainage  opera- 
tions now  to  be  expected,  demands  all  the  forethought  and 
pre-arrangement  that  can  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  subject; 
and  the  interests  of  both  occupiers  and  proprietors  of  land 
caU  for  minute  preparatory  inquiries  and  records,  as  well  as 
specific  and  well-digested  forms  of  proceeding  in  the  progress 
and  execution  of  the  work.  It  is  essential,  for  example,  that 
a  separate  account  of  the  expenditure  on  each  farm  should  be 
preserved;  and  it  is  desirable  that  the  superintendent  and  the 
overseer  of  the  work,  as  well  as  the  proprietor  and  the  occu- 
pier of  the  land,  should  have  frequently  the  whole  cost  and 
the  quantity  of  work  done  on  each  farm  under  their  view  as 
its  progress  advances. 

The  following  rules,  which  are  now  in  practical  operation 
on  several  estates,  have  proved  useful  in  this  respect. 

On  Estate  Draihaob. 

Rides  for  Superintendetits,  Overseers,  d'C,  for  works  executed  hy  the 

Proprietor, 

BEPOBT. 

1.  The  first  preparation  for  draining  any  portion  of  land  is  to  lay 
down,  on  the  Bix-mch  Ordnance  sheets,  the  general  limits  of  the 
drainage  hasin  in  which  it  is  included.  This  basin  will  exhibit  the 
whole  area  from  which  the  waters  are  conveyed  by  any  one  main 
stream  and  its  tribntaries ;  or  it  may  consist  only  of  a  minor  basin^ 
dependent  on  a  single  tributary. 

2.  The  second  preparation  must  be  to  exhibit,  on  the  same  map, 
the  limits  of  each  fiurm  to  be  affected  in  any  way  by  the  proposed 
drainage ;  to  report  upon  the  state  of  such  farms — their  soil,  subsoil, 
the  degree  of  necessity  for  their  drainage,  the  distance  at  which  they 
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riiould  be  jriaced,  ha-viog  reference  to  the  tenacity  of  tin  soil  of 
Bubsoil  (this  dJBtance  may  generally  be  taken  at  twenty-one  feet), 
the  prol»ble  grosa  ncrcable  produce  in  tlie  existing  stat«  of  the  land, 
with  an  estimate  of  tlio  increased  gross  produce  to  be  expected  fronr 
the  dminage.  It  mast  Irkeniec  be  8tat«d  whether  the  eccujner  hold 
from  year  to  year,  or  by  lease,  and  for  what  length  of  term,  and  the 
distance  at  wnicli  good  stone  may  be  had,  with  tlie  estimated  cost 
uf  raising,  carrying,  and  breaking  Ihem.  Sec  form  of  report  No.  Y, 
and  the  cost  of  opening  the  parallel  drains,  sub-mains,  and  muna, 
where  they  Are  necessary;  and  whether  the  occapierio  eaehcasebe 
desirous  of  having  the  improvement  eflected.  The  K«port  must 
also  state  whether  the  excaratioD  from  the  drains  will  protluce  any, 
and  what,  portion  of  the  stone  required  for  tilling  them  afterwards. 

3.  If  the  main  river  of  the  ba^in,  or  any  of  its  tribatariee,  be 
subject  to  occasional  oTerflowing  of  the  bsjiks,  the  line  of  higbeitt 
inundation  should  be  carefully  marked  upon  the  map,  and  a  apeciG- 
c&tion  and  estimate  should  accompany  the  Report,  stating  the- 
operations  aad  cost  required  to  remove  all  obstructions,  and  ta 
reduce  the  highest  flood  level  of  the  river  where  possible,  as  a  general 
rule  to  somewhat  more  than  three  feet  below  the  level  of  the  adjacent 
lands.  By  this  course  we  obtain  the  power  of  discharging  our  elose 
drains,  of  two  feet  six  inches  deep,  into  sttb-mains  of  three  feet,  and 
tliese  latter  into  tlie  main  drain  or  river,  without  the  inconvenience 
of  back  water. 

LATIN  a  ODT. 

4.  As  soon  as  anthority  shall  have  beeo  given  for  proceeding  with 
the  drainage  of  any  locality,  the  superintendent  in  charge  of  tiie 
district  is  to  proceed  to  the  ground,  with  the  overseer  appointed  tO' 
direct  the  details  of  the  work,  and  to  lay  off  the  close  drains  in  tie 
direction  o/tAtihpe,  pointing  out  the  position  of  all  sub-mains  anij 
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5.  The  mains  where  necessary,  and  sub  mams  are  to  be  ilret 
opened,  and  are  to  he  formed  on  the  principle  of  gullets — not  witii 
broken  stones  ;  they  must  be  of  ample  dimensions  for  carrying  off 
the  whole  of  the  waters  flowing  into  them,  without  throwing,  in  any 
ease,  back  water  on  the  drains  that  discharge  into  them.  This 
important  point  must  be  secured  by  making  the  soles  of  all  sub-mains 
at  least  »ix  inches  (or  more,  if  requisite,  according  to  the  amount  of 
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dlBclitige)  lower  than  the  soled  of  the  cloae  drains,  and  the  soles  of 
mains  six  or  more  inches  lower  than  the  soles  of  snb-mains. 

When  the  field  to  be  drained  happens  to  be  contiguous  to  a  rirer, 
subject  to  occasional  inundation,  great  caution  is  requisite  (if  the 
essential  preliminary  of  correcting  the  rivers  section  cannot  be 
ejected)  in  deciding  upon  the  levels  of  the  sub-main,  to  avoid  the 
possibility  of  its  discharge  being  impeded  by  back  water  in  the 
highest  floods.  With  this  view  the  level  of  the  highest  floods  having 
been  correctly  ascertained,  the  sole  of  the  sub-main  must  be  kept 
above  this  level. 

6.  As  soon  as  the  stone  work  of  requisite  mains  and  sub-mains  has 
been  built  in  and  flagged  over,  they  are  to  be  left  in  that  state  with- 
out filling  in  the  earth  above  them,  until  the  close  drains  shall  have 
been  completed. 

7.  The  strictest  attention  must  be  given  to  ensure  that  all  the 
broken  stone  required  for  the  close  drains,  or  tile  pipes  when  they 
are  used,  shall  be  ready  upon  the  ground  the  moment  the  drains  are 
opened,  otherwise  any  delay  after  this  would  be  attended  by  a 
crumbling  down  of  the  sides  of  the  drains,  and  much  consequent 
expense  for  clearing  them  out.  If  the  excavation  is  not  likely  to 
produce  any,  or  the  whole,  of  the  stones  required  for  filling  in,  then 
tke  whole  of  the  broken  stones  required,  or  the  balance  required  to  be 
brought  from  a  distance,  must  be  provided  before  the  drains  ar9 
OPENED,  and  laid  down  along  the  line  of  each  drain,  if  the  field  will 
bear  a  cart,  or,  if  not,  as  near  to  the  field  as  possible.  It  is  of  the 
utmost  consequence  that  the  stones  should  be  ready  broken  on  the 
spot,  that  there  may  be  no  delay  in  depositing  them  in  the  drains 
the  moment  they  are  excavated  and  cleared  out.  Superintendents 
and  overseers  must  ascertain  that  all  close  drains  are  made  to  the 
full  depth  of  two  feet  six  inches,  before  any  stones  are  placed  in  them. 
If  the  width  of  the  drain  at  the  bottom  do  not  exceed  four  inches,  one 
ton  of  broken  stones,  gauged  by  a  three-inch  ring,  will  be  sufficient 
for  every  three  Irish  perches  of  drain ;  and  it  will  be  an  essential 
duty  of  the  overseers  and  check-clerks  to  ascertain  that  this  requisite 
proportion  of  stones  is  prepared  for,  and  used  in  the  drains. 

8.  The  sod  stripped  off  the  surface  of  the  drain  in  CTass  fields, 
should  be  carefully  put  aside  for  covering  over  the  broken  stones, 
previously  to  throwing  in  the  earth,  and  where  the  field  is  not  under 
grass,  socLb  must  be  obtained  elsewhere.  Heather,  when  procurable^ 
may  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  the  sod. 

9.  The  work  must  invariably  be  let  to  the  labourers  by  task 
work.  Separate  contracts  may  be  made  for  breaking  the  stones, 
carting  the  stones,  opening  and  closing  the  draios,  <fec. 

10.  Every  working  party  will  be  under  the  charge  of  an  overseer, 
and  a  check-clerk  will  no  appointed  to  visit  as  mapy  neighbouring 
parties  as  be  can  efficiently  Mtend. 

1 1 .  All  pay-lists  are  to  be  made  out  weekly,  signed  by  the  overseer, 
and  counternsigncd  by  the  check-clerk,  both  of  whom  will  be  held 
strictly  responsible — 1st,  That  the  particular  farm  on  which  the  work 
is  done,  be  set  forth  in  the  pay-list;  and  that  no  pay-list  shall  include 
two  fiEmns;  2nd,  That  each  pay-list  shall  set  forth  the  quantity  of 
work  done  during  the  week,  as  well  as  a  report  of  the  total  work 
done,  and  the  total  cost  incurred  on  the  f&rm,  brongVil  iorw^T^  It^xsv 
pay-list  to  pay-list  from  the  commencement  of  the  work. 
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12.  Each  working  put;  will  be  paid  at  their  woi^  on  %  dmy  of 
each  week  to  be  espenaJlv  appointed,  so  aa  to  enable  the  pftj-clerk 
to  be  constantly  employed  on  this  duty;  and  the  oTerseer  of  each 
party  is  to  be  present  and  witness  the  payment  of  his  raen. 

13.  The  hnner  whose  land  is  the  subject  of  drainage,  if  deairons 
of  being  so  employed,  will  be  taken  as  an  assistant  to  the  oTeraeer 
whilst  the  party  is  employed  on  his  lands. 

John  Pitt  Kekxrdi, 

^f^^>^  Fonaula  for  calculating  the  comparative  offeot  of  different 
— .  '  Methods  of  Drainage. 

KMgaL 

W**™*  '*■  It  is  desirable  to  bring  under  numerical  formuhe  some  of  the 
different  elements  affecting  the  general  question  of  drainage,  in 
order  to  be  able  to  compare  the  relative  amount  of  filtration  that 
takes  place  from  surface  water  nuder  different  circumstances  on  the 
same  ground,  supposing  the  subsoil  to  be  stiff  and  impervious  to 

Let  V  represent  the  annual  &11  of  tain  in  feet  in  any  particular 
place,  which  we  shall  assume  to  be  in  our  examples  three  feet  Let 
ff  represent  the  greatest  distance  in  feet  that  water,  biling  on  any 
given  line  in  the  field,  shall  have  to  filter  through  the  surbce  aed 
before  reaching  a  drain.  Let  v  represent  the  variable  distance  in 
feet  from  the  drain  to  any  other  assumed  point  in  the  same  line, 
and  let  a  represent  the  area  of  any  given  piece  of  land  in  square 
feet. 


Fig.  1. 
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Then  the  filterage,  or  number  of  cubic  feet  of  water  pMsing  EMtrmtiiJIrt 
through  the  subjacent  soil  of  a  square  foot  at  any  point  in  a  line  of 
vitiation,  is  ($^— ^)  X  v. 

The  mean  filtration  of  each  stripe  one  foot  wide  is  ^—4-  X  v< 

The  total  filtration  of  emch  stripe  one  foot  wide  is     q-  X  «f  X  ^* 
The  total  filtration  of  the  field,  if  we  assume  it  to  be  uniform,  and 

that  the  drainage  of  whatever  description  be  regular,  will  be  ^-^ 

X  w  X  cr,  and  this  expression  will  eive  the  aggregate  number  of 
cubic  feet  of  water  filtering  through  the  subjacent  sou  of  each  square 
foot  of  surfcuse  added  together,  without  entering  into  the  deduction 
for  evaporation,  &c. 

We  shall  now  apply  this  formula  to  compare  the  amount  of  filter- 
age  which  would  take  place  on  the  same  piece  of  ground  under 
three  difierent  conditions,  supposing  it  to  occupy  a  uniform  gentle 
slope,  its  form  to  be  rectangular,  and  its  extent  to  be  forty  Irish 
perches  long,  by  one  perch  or  twenty-one  feet  wide. 

The  first  condition  assumes  the  land  to  be  undrained,  but  having 
the  usual  sunk  fence  or  ditch  at  the  foot,  which  receives  all  the 
water  that  falls  on  the  surface  after  filtering  through  the  surfcuse 
soil,  as  in  figure  1,  the  longest  lino  of  filtration  g,  being  evidently 
forty  Irish  perches. 

The  second  condition  of  the  ground  supposes  thorough-drains  to 
be  made  across  the  slope  twenty-one  feet  apart,  as  at  figure  2,  the 
loDgest  line  of  filtration  ^,  in  this  case,  being  twenty-one  feet,  as 
the  whole  of  the  toater  falling  on  the  i^xice  between  any  two  drains 
mud  necessarily  filter  into  the  lower  drain. 

The  third  condition  supposes  thorough- drains  to  be  made  in  the 
direction  of  the  slope,  as  in  figure  3,  which  admits  of  the  water 
filtering  from  the  centre  towards  each  drain.  The  longest  line  of 
filtration  g,  in  this  case,  becomes  about  ten  feet  six  inches,  if  the 
requisite  precautions  be  adopted  in  moving  the  subsoil  in  the  sub- 
seouent  operations  of  tillage,  <tc. 

The  formula,  applied  to  figure  1,  gives  the  amount  of  filterage 

under  the  forty  square  perches :  ^—n-  X  tr  X  a,  ="2"  X  3  X  1 7,640  = 

361  X  3  X  8,820  =  22,782,060. 

The  formula,  applied  to  figure  2,  gives  the  amount  of  filterage 

^-fl  22 

from  the  same  sur&ce  drained  across  : '— „—  xwXo,  =   g-X  3  X 

17,640  =  33  X  17,640  =  582,120. 
The  formula,  applied  to  figure  3,  gives  the  amount  of  filterage 

<7+  1 

from  the  same  surface,  if  drained  in  the  direction  of  the  slope  :     g 

Xwxa,  =  5fx3x  17,640  =  286,650. 

And  the  relative  proportion  of  filterage  in  these  cases  is  nearly  aa 
follows  : — 

Uadnuncd  ground.   Qround  drained  acroM  ilope.    Ground  drained  in  direction  of  ilop*. 
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UineUfroM  From  the  foregoing  it  is  clear  that  about  one-half  the  number  of 
^**^°"'^'  drains  placed  in  the  direction  of  the  slope  gives  as  effective  a  drain- 
age as  double  that  number  runuing  across  or  obliquely  to  the  slope, 
and  therefore  the  comparative  cost  required  to  produce  any  given 
result  would  also  be  but  one-half.  There  is,  however,  much  more 
care  requisite  in  the  subsequent  operations  of  loosening  and  deepen- 
ing the  subsoil.  The  ridge  method  of  planting  potatoes  will  probably 
foe  very  generally  used  as  a  substitute  for  subsoiling;  and  if  the 
ridges  run  parallel  to  the  drains,  as  in  the  lower  part  of  figure  3, 
then  the  loosened  soil  at  the  bottom  of  every  potato  trench  becomes 
necessarily  the  line  of  filtration,  and  the  harder  brows  forming  the 
edges  in^pedo  the  lateral  transit  of  the  wat^r  to  the  drains,  so  that, 
in  &ct,  a  good  deal  of  the  filtration  in  that  case  would  resemble  what 
takes  place  on  the  undraincd  field,  figure  1. 

But  such  a  consequence  can  only  be  attributable  to  gross  inatten- 
tion or  misapprehension.  If  the  potato  trenches  be  made  to  run 
straight  across  with  a  little  fall  from  the  centre  to  each  drain,  or  if 
they  be  slightly  inclined  upwards  to  the  centre,  as  shown  in  the 
middle  part  of  figure  3,  then  the  course  of  filtration  to  the  drains  is 
forcibly  directed  by  the  shortest  possible  lines. 

The  decision,  then,  as  ,to  whether  thorough-drains  should  be  made 
in  the  direction  of  the  slope,  is  only  to  be  arrived  at  by  considering 
the  degree  of  intelligence  and  attention  of  the  persons  who  are  to 
execute  the  farm  labour.  If  it  be  done  properly,  any  given  effect 
of  drainage  may  be  accomplished  in  this  way  at  half  the  cost  of  the 
cross  or  oblique  drains. 

If  it  be  not  properly  managed,  then  the  oblique  drains  are  prefer- 
able; because,  as  they  cut  across  the  natural  lines  of  filterage,  it  is 
not  so  easy  to  misdirect  the  water  in  approaching  them. 

The  greatest  care  should  be  taken,  when  adopting  the  method 
advised  in  figure  3,  to  deepen  the  potato  trenches  more  towards  the 
edgeB  of  the  drains  than  at  the  centre,  as  here  shown  in  section^ 


Sole  ^f  PfttgtofcTr'gncfi 

ir. :a.j± ? 

which  will  have  the  effect  of  forcing  the  filtration  to  follow  the 
shortest  line  from  the  centre  towards  each  drain  through  the  loose 
soil,  during  the  whole  of  the  subsequent  rotation  of  crops.  The 
foregoing  formulaa  are  applicable  to  every  variety  of  irregularly- 
shaped  field,  although  the  example  here  used  is  of  the  simplest  and 
most  uniform  kind.  But  those  who  wish  to  effect  their  investigations 
with  scrupulous  nicety,  must  make  duo  allowance  for  evaporation, 
absorption,  the  particular  slope  or  inclination  of  the  ground,  and 
some  other  minute  considerations  which  have  not  been  here  alluded 
to,  because,  however  interesting  and  curious  each  may  be  in  itself, 
they  would  render  complex  the  broad  subject  of  our  investigation, 
without  affording  a  commensurate  advantage;  and  when  all  these 
matters  are  alike  in  the  subjects  of  comparison  to  which  the  formula 
IB  applied,  the  omission  of  Uiem  would  not  affect  the  result  as  to  the 
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tehtiTe  superiority  of  one  method  of  draining  over  another,  althoogh  -Srtngte 
they  mi^ht  alter  the  numbers  as  to  the  absolute  quantity  of  filtration  -«'•*■ 
that  takes  place.  Louth. 

J.  P.  Kesxedy. 

Sir  John  MacneiU,  C.E. 

59.  From  your  knowledge  upon  this  subject,  is  there  generaUy  l*»  Q-  W 
throoghont  Ireland  a  great  scope  for  improvement  by  drainage  f— 
There  is  to  a  very  great  extent ;  and  I  believe  such  improvements 
would  have  gone  on  in  many  instances  if  landlords  had  it  in  their 
power  to  expend  money  upon  those  improvements.     Sometimes  they 

have  not  the  means,  and  where  they  are  willing  to  do  it  they  have 
not  the  power,  for  in  most  instances  the  settlements  by  which  their 
property  is  held  prevent  them.  I  know  myself  that  there  would  be 
a  great  deal  done  in  that  way  if  there  were  facilities  given  by  the 
legislature  for  that  purpose. 

60.  Might  the  value  of  those  estates  be  much  increased  by  the 
drainage  and  improvements  you  refer  to  7 — Yes,  they  woidd  be 
increased  in  intrinsic  value,  and  also  increased  in  value  by  the  im- 
proved condition  of  the  tenantry  in  the  neighbouring  portions  of 
the  estate,  in  affording  labour  and  giving  useful  occupation ;  besides, 
it  would  bring  a  large  amount  of  additional  produce  into  the  market^ 
which  is  now  lost.  There  are  also  other  districts  where  stones 
abound  to  a  very  great  extent,  where  proper  tillage  cannot  take 
phM»,  though  the  soil  is  good  and  favourable  in  other  respects  for 
agricultural  purposes ;  but  from  the  difficulty  of  ploughing,  it  is 
comparatiTely  waste.  I  am  quite  certain,  from  what  I  know  my- 
self of  fiuming,  that  the  produce  of  land  in  this  country  might  be 
trebled  by  proper  management. 

61.  Do  yon  yourself  occupy  any  land  in  this  country  ? — Yes,  I 
do,  upwards  of  two  hundred  acres,  which  I  keep  in  my  own  hands. 

62.  Is  it  a  mountain  district  ? — It  is  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  a  mountain  district ;  it  is  on  the  low  flat  land,  a  mile  or  so 
from  the  mountain,  and  I  may  say  that  a  portion  of  that  land  was 
not  worth  £1  an  acre  a  short  time  ago,  when  I  became  acquainted 
with  Mr.  Smith's  principles  of  draining;  and  having  read  some  works 
on  draining  and  on  agricultural  chemistry,  wishing  to  bring  up  one 
of  my  sons  as  an  agricnltarist,  I  set  about  draining  it,  and  I  now 
think  it  worth  about  £4  per  acre. 

63.  Has  the  outlay  been  considerable  to  bring  it  to  that  state) — 
No,  not  a  great  deal ;  but  I  cannot  say  exactly  what  it  is. 

64.  Are  the  opinions  you  have  expressed  founded  upon  your 
knowledge  as  a  holder  of  land,  as  well  as  your  professional  know- 
ledge f — ^Yes,  upon  both.  I  think  I  have  been  assisted  in  my 
farming  operations  by  my  professional  knowledge.  I  have  cleared 
it  of  stones,  and  drained  it  at  less  expense  than  a  farmer  who  did 
not  know  something  of  such  works  could  probably  have  done. 

65.  In  what  degree  do  you  consider  you  have  been  repaid  for  the 
outlay  in  improving  your  land,  by  the  increased  value  of  your 
crops? — If  the  land  had  remained  as  it  was  it  would  not  have  been 
worth  £1  an  acre,  and  I  think  it  now  worth  £4.  Then  suppose  yon 
take  the  present  value  at  thirty  years*  purchase,  it  would  iiu 
the  value  to  £90  per  acre* 
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tmeuffom      66.  In  how  fisir  has  your  outlay  in  any  way  been  repaid  by  the 

wA*^'     value  of  the  crops  you  got  as  you  went  along  ] — I  paid  the  expenses 

as  they  went  on.      This  time  twelvemonths,  I  should  have  said 

I  had  been  some  hundreds  out  of  pocket;  now  I  think  I  am  quite 

clear,  and  next  year  I  shall  have  a  profit. 

67.  How  long  have  your  improvements  been  going  on  ? — About 
four  years. 
^  gl^  81.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to  ascertain,  either  through 

the  Ordnance  valuation  or  the  poor  law  valuation,  the  quantity  of 
land  at  present  d^  enough  for  crops,  and  the  quantity  requiring 
drainage? — ^Yes;  1  think  Mr.  Griffiths  would  be  able  to  tell  that 
very  nearly.  There  is  very  little  land  in  Ireland  which  would  not 
be  benefited  by  8ur£eLce  or  furrow  drainage,  and  I  believe  that 
drainage  might  be  made  for  about  £3  an  acre. 

82.  Can  you  state  whether  drainage  in  Scotland  is  more  expensive, 
or  less  so,  tnan  in  Ireland? — It  is  much  more  expensive  in  Scotland, 
where  tiles  are  used.  I  believe  if  tiles  were  used  in  Ireland,  there 
would  not  be  much  difference  in  the  expense.  There  is  no  duty 
upon  tiles  in  Ireland  or  Scotland,  but  I  know  that  in  Scotland  tile- 
draining  will  cost  £6  an  acre,  whereas  here  you  can  drain  with 
broken  stones,  which  are  much  better,  for  less  than  £4  per  statute 
acre. 

83.  From  your  knowledge  of  the  state  of  the  tenantry  in  Ireland 
are  you  able  to  form  an  opinion  of  the  possibility  of  extensive 
drainage  being  executed  without  the  assistance  of  the  landlords] — 
No;  I  do  not  think  that  the  small  tenants  could  do  it  There  are 
many  tenants  who  hold  fifty  or  sixty  acres — ^those  men  could,  no 
doubt,  drain  their  land,  and  it  would  be  their  interest  to  do  so :  but 
a  man  holding  three  or  four  acres  will  not  do  it  generally,  though 
there  are  some  instances  where  they  do.  I  know  some  men  who 
have  held  seven  acres,  who  have  drained  most  efifectually  this  last 
season. 

84.  Is  it  your  opinion  that,  under  the  existing  circumstances  of 
the  landlords  in  Ireland,  it  is  possible  that  extensive  drainage  can 
be  carried  on  in  this  country)— No,  not  at  present. 

85.  What  sort  of  alteration  of  circumstances  do  you  conceive 
would  be  necessary  to  &cilitate  any  extensive  system  of  drainage?— 
I  think  if  property  could  be  burdened  with  the  relative  value  which 
each  property  would  benefit  by  a  judicious  system  of  drainage,  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  getting  money  to  do  it.  I  think  even 
English  capital  would  be  found  for  such  a  purpose. 

86.  You  mean  having  a  power  to  charge  lands  ? — Yes ;  giving 
power  to  landlords,  whose  estates  are  settled  on  the  eldest  sons,  to 
eecure  the  appropration  of  the  money  that  would  be  required  on  their 
estates. 

87*  Should  you  apply  the  same  observation  to  other  improve- 
ments?— ^Yes,  the  same  observation  might  be  applied  to  clearing 
lands  of  stones,  which  abound  to  a  great  extent  in  many  parts  of 
Ireland.  By  this  means  large  quantities  of  land,  which  cannot  now 
be  worked  by  the  plough,  would  be  brought  into  an  agricultural 
atate. 

88.  And  the  productive  powers  of  the  country  be  increased  there* 
^        bjr? — Yes;  by  a  proper  system  of  drainage  and  reclaiming  from 
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Stone,  which  in  tnanj  cases  is  quite  as  had,  a  rery  large  additional  ExtrmelMj 
prodnce  would  he  hroaght  into  the  market,  and  at  the  same  time     E^iiJtm 
improTe  the  hahits  of  the  tenantry,  and  enable  them  to  have  better        *~~^ 
wages  and  better  means  of  support ;  a  great  proportion  of  that  dass 
now  unemployed  might  be  employed  most  beneficially  to  the  pro- 
prietor, the  public,  and  themselves.      Such  a  measure  as  would 
enable  landlords  to  execute  works  of  this  kind,  would  be  hailed  with 
the  greatest  enthusiasm  in  eveiy  part  of  the  country  by  the  peasantry 
and  labouring  population. 

William  Thomas  Mulvany,  esq..  Drainage  CommisBioner.     ckaenL 

There  are  some  circumstances  connecte^l  with  the  tenancies  of  47^  Q.  SO. 
flooded  lands,  particularly  those  called  turloughs,  which  I  think  may 
be  worthy  of  attention.  Turloughs  are  great  basins  in  a  cavernous 
country,  into  which  rivers  flow,  without  any  other  outlet  than  open 
fissures  or  passages  in  the  rock  beneath.  Some  of  the  finest  lands 
exist  in  these  turioughs,  but  they  arc  liable  to  inundation  at  almost 
any  period  of  the  year,  from  the  river  flowing  into  them  without 
any  outlet  for  it  They  are  then  converted  into  lakes  for  seveial 
months.  The  tenancy  is  of  a  very  gambling  nature,  whether  under 
the  landlord  directly,  or  the  sub-tenant.  The  parties  take  it  upon 
the  chance  of  having  a  crop,  and  sometimes  even  venture  to  till  the 
land,  when  frequently  their  whole  crop  and  labour  are  lost;  and  yet 
I  have  been  informed,  that  in  some  places  the  rents  are  secured  by 
the  previous  passing  of  notes,  or  sometimes  by  a  deposit  of  money. 
In  Turloughmore,  in  the  county  Galway,  a  case  now  under  consi- 
deration, were  is  a  basin  of  this  description  of  about  1,100  Irish 
acres;  it  is  at  present,  I  presume,  not  worth  more,  and  it  is  not  let 
for  more,  on  an  average  of  years,  than  10«.  an  acre,  and  eveiy  pea- 
sant in  the  country  would  state  his  willingness  to  give  30«.  an  acre 
for  it^  if  free  from  flood.  The  mere  cutting  of  a  passage  necessary 
to  free  it  would  cost  from  £8,000  to  £10,000;  but  that  passage 
would  free  3,000  or  4,000  acres  more,  besides  becoming  a  vent  tor 
it  The  1,100  acres  in  the  basin  itself,  however,  would  be  improved 
say  £1,000  per  annum;  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  tho 
moment  it  was  relieved  from  flood,  it  would  be  turned  into  tillage, 
and  the  value  of  the  crops  would,  in  one  year,  certainly  in  two  years, 
pay  the  whole  expense  of  the  proceeding. 

51.  In  what  counties  are  those  turloughs  found? — Galway,  Mayo, 
Clare,  and  Roscommon — very  frequently  in  the  limestone  districts; 
and  those  lands  would  all  afford  emplojrment  for  a  part  of  the  over 
population  of  those  districts.  There  is  one  observation  I  intended 
muing  with  reference  to  the  execution  of  those  works,  and  the 
repayment  of  the  borrowed  moneys,  the  improvement  itself,  by 
extending  the  period  of  repayment,  in  proportion  as  the  per  centage 
will  pay  for  itself — that  is,  the  annual  instalments  of  principal  and 
interest  will  be  paid,  generally  speaking,  by  the  annual  profit. 
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William  Gregg,  esq.,  magistrate.  Extrude  Jh 

9.  Do«B  that  district  afford  opportunities  for  extensive  and  re-  _ 
unnerative    improvements  1 — Certainly,    in   the  way  of  draining.  Antrim. 
The  mountains  in  that  part  of  the  country  are  particularly  wet  94,  Q.  9. 
(every  part  of  them,  in  fact);  they  differ  from  the  mountains  in  many 

other  parts  of  Ireland,  which  are  comparatively  of  a  dry  and  gravelly 
aoil;  here  the  suhstratum  is  a  stiff,  retentive  clay;  the  soil  is  good, 
bat  the  climate  is  injured  by  its  continual  wet  state ;  there  has 
been  found  considerable  improvement  in  the  little  draining  which 
has  been  done,  though  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  way. 

10.  Do  you  mean  that  there  have  been  improvements  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  cultivation,  or  that  there  are  large  districts  which  might 
be  brought  into  cultivation  ? — Drainage  would  improve  the  produce 
of  the  land,  and  improve  the  surface  of  the  country,  but  there  is  nx)t 
any  waste  land  in  the  country;  there  is  not  an  acre  in  Lord  Hert- 
ford's estate  which  is  not  let  by  the  acre. 

There  is  a  great  quantity  of  turbary  which  cannot  be  got  at  94,  Q.  1^ 
in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  a  system  of  drainage,  and  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  land  which  cannot  be  sufEciently  drained  in  consequence 
of  the  high  level  of  Lough  Neagh  in  the  winter.  I  drained  one  piece 
of  DMrnntain  this  winter  myself,  to  the  extent  of  about  thirty  acres 
lying  together,  to  see  what  effect  it  would  have  upon  the  worst  part 
of  the  mountain,  and  it  is  quite  dry  this  moment. 

15.  What  was  the  oost  of  that  draining  1 — It  was  done  with  sods, 
under  the  advice  of  a  Scotchman  we  had  for  the  puqwse ;  he  found 
that  the  sods  were  so  fit  for  the  purpose,  that  he  made  use  of  them, 
and  very  effectually,  as  far  as  we  can  see;  it  cost  about  £3  or  £3 
10«.  an  acre,  and  it  was  done  out  of  the  arrears  of  rent,  by  such 
tenants  as  chose  to  come  to  work  at  it,  who  were  paid  labourers' 
wages,  or  allowed  to  them  in  their  rents. 

16.  What  proportion  of  the  expense  was  given  by  the  landlord, 
and  what  proportion  by  the  tenant] — This  land  was  in  the  landlord's 
possess^ion ;  the  tenants  are  allowed  505.  an  acre  on  the  supposition 
that  they  have  stones  upon  their  land,  and  horses  to  draw  them ; 
for  this  50*.  given,  they  pay  five  per  cent.,  and  tlie  principal  is  not 
looked  for  again. 

17.  Is  that  the  general  rule  upon  the  estate! — I  have  offered  it 
myself  generally;  1  do  not  expect  that  very  opulent  people  will  look 
for  it,  but  it  has  been  taken  advantage  of  by  a  good  many ;  how 
long  Lord  Hertford  will  continue  it  I  do  not  know;  five  per  cent. 
is  proposed  to  be  taken,  but  in  the  mountainous  parts,  they  are 
oharged  four  per  cent,  in  some  cases,  where  the  land  is  very  bad, 
according  to  circumstances.  Many  have  an  objection,  notwithstand- 
ing the  principal  being  given,  to  pay  the  per  centage,  and  I  let  them 
have  money,  free  of  interest,  for  a  couple  of  years,  in  some  few  cases, 
at  their  own  request;  strange  to  say,  some  prefer  this,  and  to  pay 
back  the  principal 

Mr.  John  Dysart,  farmer.  Antrim. 

6.  Does  it  afford  opportunities  for  extensive  and  remunerative  107,  Q.  6,  7. 
improrements  1 — It  certainly  docs. 

7.  In  what  particulars? — The  principal  thing  is  draining,  which 
ii  a  system  which  has  been  of  late  years  very  mucVi  cam^  Qw\.,^\i^ 
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'xtracu  from  much  good  has  been  done>  the  formers  find  great  benefit  from  it  hj 
_^'     having  additional  crops. 

n,  (1  41.  ^^'  ^*^  y^^  i?^^'®  ^^  ^^  account  of  the  cost  of  any  improvement^ 

snd  the  rctnrn  ot  profit  ? — ^It  depends  a  great  deal  npon  the  descrip- 
tion of  gronnd.  A  drain  in  medium  ground  costs  about  sixpence 
the  Irish  perch. 

42.  What  is  the  gain  from  that  I — The  following  year  I  find  that 
it  is  able  to  remunerate  the  tenant  for  liis  expenditure,  in  the  addi- 
tional crop. 

43.  On  medium  kind  of  gronnd,  what  is  the  cost  of  draining  per 
acre  % — ^It  would  come  to  about  £8  an  acre,  as  near  as  I  can  tell  at 
the  present  moment, 

44.  Might  those  permanent  improvements  be  carried  on  to  » 
mnch  greater  extent  I — I  think  it  likely,  and  it  is  permanently 
improving.    The  tenantry  are  getting  into  the  habit  of  improving, 

jjoMgh.  ^^*  Alexander  Kinmouth,  farmer. 

1^  Q.  63.  53.  Is  the  same  rule  followed  with  regard  to  drains  7 — "No, 

^4.  What  is  the  rule,  then  T — The  tenant  generally  makes  then 
at  his  own  expense. 

55.  Do  yon  know  what  the  general  custom  is,  in  reference  t9 
other  propertiei^  surrounding  Colonel  Close's  estate? — Taking  the 
union  in  general,  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  great  deal  of  money 
advanced  for  permanent  improvements  in  any  other  part  of  the 
union  that  I  know  of. 

56.  What  do  you  consider  is  about  the  average  expense  of  thorough- 
draining,  by  the  acre ;  and  what  return  or  profit  do  you  think  there 
would  be  from  such  an  expenditure? — I  should  think  about  £3  to 
£3  lOs,  the  English  acre,  according  to  the  subsoil. 

57.  What  is  the  distance  of  the  drains  1 — Thirty  feet  asunder. 

58.  What  increase  of  produce  would  you  expect  ? — I  should  think 
it  would  give  from  IBs.  to  £1  an  acre. 

;.  107.  107.  Suppose  a  person  held  at  will,  what  arrangement  wonld  yoa 

then  propose,  in  reference  to  the  thorough-draining,  between  the 
landlord  and  tenant  ? — Five  shillings  an  acre  additional  rent  upon 
the  tenant  would  repay  the  landlord;  and  it  would  be  £1  an  acre 
advantage  to  the  tenant  in  the  crop. 

Jinagh.  Henry  Leslie  Prentice,  esq.,  agent. 

W,  Q.  8.  8.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture  improving  or  otherwise,  and  in  what 

particulars? — It  is  improving  in  every  respect,  and  very  much  so 
within  the  last  sixteen  years ;  it  has  latterly  made  rapid  progress  as 
to  draining.  The  encouragement  given  by  landlords  haa  induced 
many  to  commence  the  thorough-draining  system. 

9.  What  is  the  arrangement  entered  into  upon  that  subject? — 
The  arrangement  made  by  Lord  Caledon  is  an  allowance  of  £2  per 
Irish  acre  for  all  lands  drained  on  his  estate,  according  to  the  direc- 
tions of  the  person  appointed  for  that  purpose. 

10.  Does  he  charge  any  interest  or  per  centage  npon  the  sums  so 
paid? — No,  nothing  whatever;  he  gives  it  as  his  own  contribution 
towards  a  permanent  improvement  on  his  property^  to  all  tenants 
holding  determinable  leases  or  at  wiU. 
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BuUi  and  RsoriATioTra  to  )>e  observed  in  Thorough-Dmining,  to  Exiracia  frm 
enable  tbe  Tenantry  to  obtain  the  Premiam  oftbred  by  Lord     ^""*'*"' 
Galedon,  tis.,  £2  per  acre,  tbe  distance  from  drain  to  drain  being  Armagh. 
18  feet  Appendix  bi 

lit.  The  npright  drains  mast  be  perfectly  straiprht,  and  at  an  eqnal  dis-     note. 
Inoe  throogliont  the  field  (except  inhere  a  gusset  shore  i:*  necessar}')* 

Sad.  Thej  are  to  he  sunk  2  feet  6  inches  in  depth,  neatly  cat  in  the  sides, 
and  only  from  S  to  4  inches  broad  in  the  bottom. 

Srd.  They  mui$t  be  iiUcd  12  inches  deep  with  pmall  stones,  the  largest  of 
which  will  not  exceed  2^  inches  in  any  direction  thej  can  be  measured. 

4^  The  patting  in  of  the  stones  must  alvajs  commence  at  the  to|>,  and 
poceed  in  the  direction  of  the  fall;  but  care  must  be  taken  that  the  drains 
be  lint  perfectly  clean. 

5th.  The  stones  being  in,  must  immediately  be  coTere<l  with  tough  thin 
aeraws,  so  closely  and  neatly  arranged  that  water  cannot  run  through  them, 
but  must  FILTER  in  through  the  sides  of  the  drain;  the  distance  nt>m  the 
icraw  to  the  surface  of  the  land  must  be  16  inches  (which  should  be  all 
loosened  the  following  season  with  either  a  submil  spade  or  plough). 

6th.  The  upright  drains  must  empty  tliemftelves  into  a  main  drain,  which 
•hoold  be  opened  about  9  feet  from  the  gripe,  2  feet  9  inches  in  depth,  and 
filled  15  inoies  with  the  same  description  of  stones  as  the  upright  ones  were 
fiUed  with. 

7th.  The  druns  when  finished  must  be  entirely  free  from  clay,  sand,  or 
any  other  materiai  which  would  form  an  obstruction  to  the  run  of  the  water. 

6th.  The  diains  to  be  laid  of,  and  afterwanls  imirpected  by  the  person 
appointed  for  that  purpose,  on  whose  certificate  alone  the  money  can  be  paid 
in  the  office. 

llr.  ACchael  Kenny,  farmer  and  nndcr  agent.  Caran. 

59.  Docs  tbe  landlord  pay  any  ]>ortion  of  it  ? — Yes.     Lord  Fam-  321,  Q*  59. 
ham  18  paying  a  proportion  of  tbe  draining;  be  is  paying  4cL  a 
percb :  and  att  do  many  other  landlonls. 

GO.  Ib  tbat  allowance  nia<lc  to  any  of  tbe  tenants  disposed  to 
drain  1 — Yes,  any  tenant  Lord  Farnhani  is  paying  2&  an  acre  for 
eacb  balf-year.  If  a  man  bad  forty  acres,  be  would  go  to  an  expense 
of  £4,  at  id,  a  percb ;  and  be  is  paying  a  proportion  of  the  expense 
of  tbe  lime. 

6L  Wbat  is  tbe  proportion? — He  bas  not  paid  mncb;  be  bas 
paid  some  6dL  It  will  be  about  6(1-,  a  barrel;  tbat  will  be  balf  tbe 
amount  of  tbe  price  of  tbe  lime. 

62.  To  wbat  extent  does  be  allow  tbat  7 — He  will  not  go  further 
iban  2«.  an  acre  for  draining  and  liming.  He  would  ratber  it  ^'as 
on  tbe  draining. 

63,  Has  tbis  draining  ba<l  any  ef&ct  in  increasing  tbe  demand  for 
labour  f — Y^es,  it  bas. 

James  Johnston,  esq.,  knd  proprietor.  DonegaL 

40.  Haye  you  a  description  of  tbe  cost  of  any  improvements,  and  203,  Q*  40. 
tbe  return  or  profit  tberefrom  ? — ^I  will  suppose  tbe  land  to  be  five 
scree,  upon  wbicb  tbe  improvement  is  to  be  made,  of  tbe  value  of 
2«.  6d.  an  acre  in  its  state  of  natnre ;  tbe  cost  of  trenching  and 
tborougb-draining  to  be  £7  an  acre,  tbe  interest  of  wbicb  at  five  per 
cent  is  7<.  per  annum  ;  tbe  land  tbus  drained  stands  the  proprietor 
in  9f.  6d,  an  acre  ;  tbat  land  will  with  moderate  treatment  produce 
two  good  crops,  potatoes  and  oats,  wbich  will  pay  tbe  cultivator 
largety;  and  at  tbe  end  of  tbat  time  no  difficulty  would  be  found 
in  getting  15$,  per  acre  for  tbe  bind  so  treated,  tbus  eavm^  «i  ^\fiAX 

Hi 
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^Ixtraeis  from  annual  profit  of  St.  6d.  per  acre  for  the  outlay  of  £7  per  acre,  I>e8](le0 
Evidence,  five  per  cent.  In  a  case  of  this  kind  last  year  on  my  own  property, 
land  worth  2«.  per  acre  so  treated,  gave  me  the  crops  which  I  con- 
sidered well  worth  £5  per  acre,  of  oats,  and  left  me  the  laud  in  an 
improTed  state.  It  is  now  producing  very  good  grass,  and  I  can 
get  15«.  per  acre  for  the  land  from  a  solvent  tenant. 

41.  Without  professing  to  be  very  accurate  as  to  the  amount  of 
the  produce  of  the  crop^  do  you  consider  that  seven  years  will  repay 
a  man  for  such  an  agricultural  improvement  ? — I  am  perfectly  cer- 
tain of  it.  I  have  had  repeated  experiments  made,  and  they  have 
never  yet  fiiiled;  this  is  merely  an  experiment  in  the  course  of  last 
year,  made  upon  ten  acres  of  land,  which  were  valued  at  2«.  6^. 
an  acre. 

42.  Did  you  subsoil  ? — ^I  trench  it  with  the  spade. 

[>oii«g«].  Charles  Iloratio  Kennedy,  esq.,  agent. 

k7d,  Q*  S7.  27.  State  the  details  as  regards  fencing,  thorough-draining,  and 

Bubsoiling  the  tenants*  farms  ? — The  fences  are  made  by  the  tenants 
themselves.  The  first  essential  in  the  cultivation  of  land  is,  to 
relieve  it  from  the  superabundant  moisture.  When  the  subsoil  is  of 
a  stifi*  quality,  and  impervious  to  water,  there  appears  but  one  course 
to  pursue, — ^that  of  making  thorough-drains,  in  the  direction  of  the 
slope,  at  distances  not  exceeding  twenty-one  feet  apart,  and  ta 
loosen  the  ground  between  the  drains  to  a  convenient  depth,  not 
less  than  sixteen  inches,  so  that  the  water  may  percolate  to  the 
drains.  The  ordinary  way  of  performing  this  work  requires  con- 
siderable outlay,  averaging  from  £5  to  £10  or  £12  an  acre,  accord" 
ing  to  the  circumstances  of  the  land  ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  nnfitted 
for  a  poor  man.  The  following  system  for  arriving  at  the  same 
object,  in  a  manner  adapted  to  the  only  means  which  the  poor 
tenantry  of  this  country  have  at  their  disposal — their  labour, — was 
established  on  the  Glenfin  estate,  by  which  considerable  results  have 
been  produced  for  the  time,  aided  by  the  encouragement  of  the  agri- 
cultural fund,  from  which  loans  were  made  to  tenants  who  had 
thorough-drained  under  the  system,  which  was  as  follows,  viz. : — An 
applicant  for  a  loan  must  open  the  necessary  thorough-drains  for  an 
acre,  which,  at  an  average,  would  cost  (in  labour)  ahout  £1.  This 
done,  he  goes  about  the  usual  operation  of  tilling  the  land,  upon  a 
principle  that  leads  gnuiually  to  a  perfect  system  of  draining — <ieep- 
en  ing  and  loosening  the  soil, — indispensable  to  the  production  of 
copious  crops.  If  the  ground  be  level,  he  plants  his  potatoes  in  lasy 
beds,  straight  across  from  drain  to  drain,  as  shown  at  A,  B,  C,  D,  in  the 
accompanying  diagram,  making  the  ridges  four  feet,  and  the  trenches 
two  feet  wide.  If  the  ground  be  sloping,  the  potato  ridges  should 
run  obliquely  from  the  thorough-drains  to  the  centre  of  the  space 
between  them,  as  shown  at  B,  D,  E,  F,  so  that  the  water  may  have 
a  slight  fall  along  the  potato  trenches,  and  that  the  shortest  possible 
course  may  be  secured  to  it  to  reach  the  thorough-drains  from  every 
part  of  the  ground. 
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Bung  ■  mettind  applicable  to  recluming  w 
of  wet  relentire  soil;,  vithin  the  mca 
capital  is  Uieir  labour. 


I  of  Bmail  farmera  i^oM  ooly 


I.  IM  jear'a  trenches,  two  feet  wiJe.    The  bottom  of  thcae  is  dug  ot 
with  B  crowbu',  after  ahoTelline  the  potatoes. 
3.  lit  7Mr'a  potato  ridget,  A  feet  mde.        3.  and  jeMz't  potato  tmiclm. 
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/"O"*  After  the  potatoes  hare  been  shorelled,  the  bottom  of  the  trenches  is 
"^JJJJUJ]^'  dog  with  a  niade,  or  moTed  with  crowbars  in  the  manner  00  efficiently 
brooght  before  tiie  public  by  Mr.  Wilson  of  Belroir.  The  hind 
becomes  well  deepened  by  this  method  in  those  portions  occupied  by 
the  trenches  the  first  year.  When  next  potatoes  are  planted  in  the 
same  ground,  care  most  be  taken  to  make  the  trenches  occupy  the 
centre  of  the  previons  rid^,  as  shown  m  E>  F,  G,  R,  m  the  diagram, 
and  the  snbsou  being  similarly  tamed  or  moved  in  these  trencher 
the  two  potato  crops  have  the  effect  of  loosening,  to  a  sufficient 
depth,  two-thirds  of  the  land  thus  treated ;  and  all  the  superabundant 
moisture,  whether  firom  spring  or  0urfiu^e  water,  will  percolate  freely 
through  the  lowest  part  of  the  loose  soil,  by  the  shortest  possible 
coarse,  to  the  drains.  The  thorough-drams  may  be  ffradnally  coyered 
in,  as  the  dinner's  circnmstances  permit  The  third  crop  of  potatoes, 
when  planted,  deepens  the  small  portions  of  the  land  which  escaped 
the  first  and  second  crop ;  but  the  land  becomcff  perfectly  dry  without 
this.  The  thorough-drains  are  required  to  be  made  two  feet  six 
inches  deep;  their  width  depends  on  whether  they  are  to  be  con- 
stnicted  alterwards  with  gullets,  or  with  small  broken  stones  :  four 
inches  at  bottom  is  sufficient  for  broken  stones ;  the  gullet  requiree 
more.     This  method  is  well  suited  to  the  reclaiming  of  waste  lands. 

Down,  Andrew  Durham,  esq.,  land  proprietor. 

I5»  Q»  16.  I^*  With  respect  to  permanent  improvements,  arc  there  facilitiee 

for  them,  or  impediments  to  them,  arising  out  of  the  nature  of  the 
interest  of  the  proprietors,  and  by  whom  are  they  generally 
effected  ? — A  tenant  is  more  encouraged  to  improve,  having  for  hie 
landlord  a  proprietor  with  a  perpetuity;  improvements  by  tenants 
exclusively  are  most  common ;  latterly,  landlords  have  contributed, 
especially  for  draining,  the  cost  of  which  varies  from  Id,  to  4rf.  an 
Irish  perch,  of  seven  yards,  for  opening ;  I  have  been  paid  by  two 
crops,  though,  in  general,  three  crops  might  be  required. 

17.  Do  you  consider  yourself  paid  for  the  whole  expense  of 
draining  by  those  two  crops? — I  consider  I  have;  draining  is  still 
much  required,  and  conld  be  extended  with  benefit. 

Fermanagh.  Jfr.  William  Milne,  agricultmrifit  to  the  Earl  of  Erne. 

J30,  Q^  87.  57,  Have  you  made  any  calculations  of  the  expense  of  improving 

land  by  snbsoiling  and  draining  with  tiles  ? — Yes :  the  expense  of 
tiles  per  acre,  £5;  delivering  at  a  reasonable  distance,  aay  two 
miles,  14«.;  putting  in  the  tiles,  £1  lis.;  subsoiling  with  horses, 
the  spade  labour  being  lOd.  a  day,  £1  Ss,;  being,  upon  the  whole, 
£6  13«. 

88.  You  think  land  might  be  thoroughly  drained  and  snbsoiled 
at  that  expense? — Yes,  not  more  than  £6  13«. 

89.  How  deep  do  you  propose  to  subsoil  ? — Fourteen  inches. 

90.  What  do  you  calculate  the  increased  produce  after  improve- 
ment in  this  way  ? — I  think  it  would  produce  two  quartere  of  oats 
more  than  if  in  its  natural  state.     We  estimate  that  at  £3. 

91.  You  calculate,  by  an  expenditure  of  £6  135,  an  acre,  an  in- 
creased produce  of  £2  would  be  obtained  ? — Yes, 

Eioaaoiiderry.  Major  Thomas  Scott,  land  proprietor. 

4  4S»  46,   Whmt  IB  your  arrangement  in  reference  to  the  improvements 
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ttpoti  land,  sttcli  as  thorougb-dninmg  %-^OiAy  yesterday  I  was  get-  Extraeii  f 
tinff  some  fiiniis  surveyed  in  tlie  parish  of  Xewtownlimaviidy,  and  I     -BWifaiei 
Qoderstood  that  thorough-draining  would  <x)st,  under  economical     .  ^""^ 
management^  four  guineas  the  Cunningham  acre,  and  I  have  allowed 
the  tenant  in  every  instance  tw«  guineas  an  acre ;  where  it  was  done 
«ccordiiig  to  the  specification  I  gave  for  it,  which  I  conceive  to  be 
one-half  of  the  cost 

47.  Have  you  effected  any  improvement  hi  thoiwugh^iraining^ 
;and  how  soon  did  you  conceive  you  were  rq)aid  f — In  the  last  four 
years  I  have  thorough-drained  forty  acres  in  my  domain. 

48.  At  w^t  cost  by  the  acre,  and  how  soon  do  you  think  yo« 
"were  repud ) — Putting  a  value  upon  my  -own  horse  labour,  and  I 
tam  a  oonsiderable  distance  from  the  stone  quarry,  I  should  say  it 
«ofit  about  £4  10s.  the  Cunningham  acre. 

49.  At  what  distance  arc  the  drains  ? — It  ^mrios  according  to  the 
«oil :  mine  are  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  feet  asunder*  In  one  of  my 
«hiftSy  of  twenty  acres,  I  have  taken  three  or  four  crops  of  wheat 
off  in  its  turn  m  rotation,  before  it  was  thorongh-drained  ^  and  I 
had  one  crop  of  wheat  last  year ;  and  I  have  been  examining  my 
steward's  books,  and  examining  him,  and  I  think  I  can  say  thai 
there  was  an  increase  of  fully  one- third  after  the  thorough-draining, 
which  paid  very  nearly  the  expense  of  the  thorough-draining. 

50.  Have  yon  any  doubt,  then,  that  within  seven  years  the  ex- 
|)en8e  of  thorough-draining,  in  the  way  you  have  described,  would 
repay  any  improving  farmer  ? — Yes,  1  have  not  the  slighted  doubt 
of  it ;  aiui  that  is  the  opinion  of  the  farmers  I  Iiave  conversed  with. 

51.  To  what  extent  might  improvements  of  tliat  kind  be  carried 
out  beneficially  both  to  the  person  draining  and  the  country  in  gene- 
lul  t — To  a  very  great  extent,  with  the  assistance  of  the  landlord. 

-John  Barre  Boresford,  osq.,  agent.  Land^ndei 

As  to  making  private  roads  upon  the  property,  if  the  tenants  172,  Q<  5. 
vaise  a  oertam  sum  of  money.  Lord  Waterfra'd  gives  the  same  sum ; 
«nd  he  gives  his  agent  so  much  a  year  for  getting  rid  of  any  cot- 
tiers' houses,  if  the  tenants  approve  of  it  ^  he  allows  a  certain  sum 
for  that  purpose.  He  also  built  schools  at  his  own  expense,  and  fur> 
nishes  them  with  books,  and  pays  a  master ;  and  allows  a  consider^ 
able  sum  for  draining  land. 

6.  Upon  what  principle  does  he  make  the  allowance  for  drain- 
ing t — He  ad^'ances  the  money  at  five  per  tient.,  and  all  they  pay 
liim  is  that  five  per  cent.  But  most  of  the  work  is  done  by  them- 
selves, BO  that  the  money  is  advanced  to  them. 

8.  Is  he  repaid  the  entire  money  for  the  draining  1 — No;  only  Q.  8. 
the  interest  at  five  per  cent. 

9.  Not  the  principal  at  all  t — No,  not  at  any  time.  He  twnsiders 
that  the  land  is  worth  that  sum  in  addition  to  the  rent.  It  is  all 
<done  under  the  superintendence  of  a  Scotch  agriculturist  who  has 
been  instructed  under  Mr.  Smith  of  Deanston,  and  who  has  lived 
with  him  a  considerable  time. 

11.  Are  the  tenants  disposed  to  attend  to  the  directions  of  the  Q.  il, 
«gricnlturist  as  to  the  mode  of  executin  the  draining  1 — They  are 
Tery  anxious,  particularly  anxious  to  have  his  directions.     Therova 
great  difficulty  in  selecting  the  people  whose  land  BhonV^\)^  dix^vok^ 
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Wads  fnm      12.  Is  the  tenure  generally  at  will  1 — By  lease.    Formerly  it  wwf 
Zvidence,     f^^  twenty-one  years  and  a  life;  latterly  he  has  discontinued  the  life, 
■j^^,  13.  How  long  has  this  system  been  in  operation] — About  three 

years. 

14.  Bo  you  find  that  it  gives  satisfaction  to  the  tenants  gen^ 
rally  ] — Yes,  very  much  so, 

15.  Do  they  begin  to  feel  that  the  outlay  produces  to  them  an 
advantage  greater  than  the  five  per  c^nt.  1 — Yes,  I  think  they  do. 
I  have  not  spoken  to  one  who  does  not  admit  it  to  be  the  greatest 
improvement  that  ever  was  done.  And  to  prove  how  much  they 
approve  of  it,  I  may  say  that  within  these  last  two  years  the  tenants 
have  drained  at  their  own  expense  without  waiting  for  the  allow- 
ance. He  limits  it  to  a  certain  sum.  Seventy-five  acres  have 
been  drained  within  the  last  two  years  and  a  half  at  an  expense  of 
£350. 

1 6.  From  your  own  observation,  arc  you  quite  satisfied  that  the 
effect  is  to  produce  a  great  increase  of  crops  upon  the  fiEtrm  ? — Yea, 
decidedly.  I  have  tried  it  a  good  deal  myself,  and  have  fbuiid  the 
advantage  of  it. 

1,^^  Fitzherbert  Klgate,  esq.,  agent. 

Q  ^  With  respect  to  the  draining,  each  tenant  gets  2\d.  a  perch  for 

'         *      each  perch  of  the  parallel  drains  on  the  Beanston  system,  and  4rf.  a 
perch  for  the  main  drains. 

48.  What  proportion  do  you  consider  that  to  be  of  the  cost  of 
draining  ] — It  is  half  the  cost  of  the  cutting,  sodding,  filling,  and 
breaking  the  stones,  supposing  the  stones  laid  down;  6d,  being  the 
cost  price,  exclusive  of  laying  down. 

49.  Has  that  system  of  encouragement  been  extensively  taken 
advantage  of  by  Mr.  Lucas's  tenantry  ? — The  first  year  it  was  com- 
menced  was  1841,  and  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  I  got  three, 
as  a  matter  of  personal  favour,  to  make  the  drains;  the  next  year 
there  were  forty-two,  and  this  year  eighty.  It  has  increased  so 
much  that  I  think  I  shall  be  obliged  to  limit  the  number.  It  comes 
to  a  large  sum, 

50.  Bo  you  limit  the  outlay  in  proportion  to  the  rent  they  pay? — 
No,  there  is  no  limit.  It  is  inspected  by  the  agriculturist  and  the 
drains  are  laid  out  by  him.  He  sees  that  the  stones  are  properly 
broken,  and  that  the  work  is  done.  I  generally  see  it  myself  be- 
sides ;  but  until  he  certifies  that  it  is  done  properly  nothing  is  paid. 

51.  Has  there  been  any  per  centage  a<lded  to  the  rent? — No,  I 
do  not  mean  to  say  that;  in  process  of  time  it  is  not  unreasonable 
that  there  should  be,  but  at  the  present  it  is  thought  desirable  that 
they  should  have  the  benefit  of  it  before  we  begin  to  charge  them. 

52.  Can  you  give  the  costs  of  any  of  those  works  in  detail  1 — 
I  know  that  one  of  the  tenants  had  drains  made,  and  I  understand 
ttiat  the  difference  in  the  value  of  the  crop  of  oats  paid  his  part  of 
the  expense^ 

53.  Have  the  permanent  improvements  gone  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  increase  the  demand  for  labour  in  the  district  % — The  fEbmilies 
and  children  of  the  tenants  generaUy  are  employed,  and  sometimes 
you  see  men  with  donkeys  brought  out  with  a  sort  of  wooden  pan- 
nier^ with  a  trap  for  the  stones  to  drop  down. 


Euwanl  Golding,  cssq..  agent* 

On  La.>x>1  BiiTseTV  »tate  an  africaltnri^i  is  enpiored.     His 
ftttention  kitii^nA.  faowerer.  kas  been  chieflj  confine i  to  xht  fup^r-  Vambin 
ioleiidinr  c^   dnininr  cm   the   INnnston  srstem.  which  I  latehr  a^^wQ.  7. 

■V  —  m  m 

intPMloeed  on  the  estate.  %nd  from  which  I  think  I  mar  confidentbr 
expect  the  beet  remits  to  follow.  I  offered  ^iif.  for  the  mnniiur  percii 
lor  parallel  dxaios.  ^L  lor  the  main  druns ;  and  I  iaraed  dinpctioa* 
that  thev  eboold  be  made  to  the  satisfiietion  of  the  agiicaltnrist. 

I  maj  here  state,  as  the  result  of  the  coarsie  I  have  adopted,  that  ^^  Q-  ^ 
126  tenants  hare  arniled  themselves  of  the  bonos  offeied,  and  have 
thorcmghlj  drained,  in   the  best  manner.  |*ortioas  of  their  fiuiUv 
Taijing  from  one  rood  to  five  acres. 

Mr.  John  Wilkin,  fanner.  l>7«ne. 

17«  With  respect  to  the  tenants  under  other  landlords,  have  they  sas,  Q»  17« 
begnn  to  drain  I — Yes;  seeing  the  improvement  here,  it  has  excit«id 
some  of  them ;  bat  thev  are  not  beginning  it  npon  a  general  system. 
They  are  patting  a  drain  here  and  there  to  carry  off  the  water  fit»n 
a  particular  spot. 

Id.  Are  they  afraid  to  do  it  because  they  think  they  would  not 
be  repaid  I — Yes,  or  that  the  landlord  woolJ  take  advantage  of  it. 

19.  Suppose  they  had  a  lease  of  twenty  years  unexpired,  do  you 
think  they  would  be  repaid  for  draining  ^— ^o :  I  think  they  would 
not  for  thorou^-draining.  I  have  been  speaking  with  some  of  the 
persons  upon  the  estate,  and  they  have  said,  '^  It  would  be  a  bad 
thing  foi"  us  to  improve  the  land  for  ever  for  a  short  lease ;  but  if 
the  Scotch  system  was  foUowed  up,  and  we  got  a  pari  of  the 
improvement,  we  should  act  upon  it :"  and  a  great  number  more 
joined  in  that  statement. 

20.  Supposing  you  got  repaid  at  the  end  of  twenty  years  by 
getting  half  the  expense,  should  you  then  not  think  it  fair  that  a  - 
new  valuation  should  be  made  of  the  land  in  its  improved  state  ? — 
That  would  entitle  the  landlord,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  benefit 
of  it. 

21.  Your  impression  being  that  the  landlord  should  pEcy  some- 
thing towards  the  permanent  improvements  on  the  estate,  how  soon 
do  you  think  you  were  yourself  repaid  by  the  crops  you  got  1 — 
Upon  some  ground,  which  would  need  draining  exceedingly,  I  should 
say  that  three  or  four  crops  would  almost  repay  a  man.  Upon  other 
ground,  which  did  not  need  it  so  much,  it  might  require  the  length 
of  a  good  lease  for  a  man  to  be  repaid  otie-half. 

22.  Might  not  some  further  extension  of  his  lease  repay  him  the 
other  half  1 — Yes,  surely  it  might. 

Colonel  Charles  Synge,  land  proprietor.  CUm 

My  system  is  to  give  no  leases.  I  find  a  steward  at  my  own  567,  Qi  10. 
expense  for  the  whole  of  the  tenantry,  and  oblige  them  to  follow  his 
instructions;  and  if  they  drain  according  to  his  instructions,  he  lays 
out  the  drain  for  them,  and  I  pay  so  much  per  perch  for  the  draioy 
which  is  paid  in  lime,  quite  distinct  from  rent,  and  paid  immediate- 
ly.    I  see  that  the  dntins  are  made. 

17.  What  pr«>portion  of  the  expense  do  you  caicxileAA  70^  «i^ 
allow  I — ^I  should  think  two-thirds  of  the  expense.  1  tWow  ^d.^asDii 
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Esg^Mft  frtm  thcv  cost  about  3c?.  One  of  the  reasons  I  give  no  leases  is,  tLat  1 
•^^*^*^'  fii  d  there  is  so  little  advance  in  education  and  science,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  get  some  of  the  parties  to  follow  the  instructions,  if  I 
was  to  give  them  a  lease.  For  instance,  two  or  three  days  ago,  I 
proposed  to  drain  a  man's  land,  and  make  it  good  land  for  him.  His 
answer  was :  ''  It  bears  very  little  now,  and  if  you  were  to  take  the 
water  ofif  it  would  bear  none  at  all."  I  consider^  if  I  gave  that  man 
a  lease,  he  would  do  nothing ;  he  holds  thirty  acres  of  land. 

18.  Is  there  any  other  system  adopted  by  any  of  the  other  land- 
lords 1 — Tes.  Colonel  Wyndham's  system  is  better  than  mine;  he 
is  rich,  and  can  afford  it;  I  cannot.  If  a  tenant  wishes  to  have  his 
£uin  drained,  he  will  send  drainers  to  drain  it  for  him  to  a  certain 
extent 

19.  What  proportion  of  that  is  borne  by  the  landlord? — ^The 
whole  of  it.  These  are  new  takings.  I  believe  he  would  do  so  to 
old  tenants. 

20.  I>o  yon  add  any  per  centage  for  the  draining  1 — No.  Mine 
is  in  its  in&noy.  In  hci,  they  are  so  poor  I  must  first  see  what 
they  can  do.  I  think  it  better  not  to  aidd  a  per  centage  to  it  If 
I  gave  leases  I  should. 

temporary     Temporary  Substitute  for  Furrow-Draining. — Letter  to  the 
|abstitute  for  Editor  of  the  Farmers'  Gazette. 

lurrow- 

Iminhig.  Belvoir,  County  Clare,  19th  March,  1844. 

Appendix  30.  StB — The  oatrsowing  season  having  commenced,  I  beg  to  recom- 
mend to  the  attention  of  such  of  your  readers,  being  small  farmers,  as 
hare  to  deal  either  with  a  cold,  wet  soil,  not  yet  drained — or  a  dry  soil, 
which  may  have  become  exhausted  by  constant  cropping,  and  shal- 
low ploughing — the  following  mode  of  tillage,  which  I  have  adopted 
for  two  years  with  the  most  complete  success  : — 

t  lined  out  the  ground  to  be  tilled  in  ridges,  four  feet  wide,  and 
furrows  two  feet  wide.  I  then  dug  out  the  parts  lined  off  for  the 
furrows,  and  put  on  the  ridges  all  the  active  soil  which  could  be 
taken  up  by  the  spade.  The  seed  was  then  sown,  and  covered  by 
the  earth  which  had  remained  in  the  furrows,  and  which  were  for 
this  purpose  cleanly  shovelled. 

By  this  mode  I  obtained  a  dry  seed  bed  in  moist  ground — a  freth 
a43tive  soil  in  exhausteil  ground — and  a  depth  of  surface  in  liffkt  land. 
The  increased  return  iu  the  crops  far  more  than  repay  for  any  little 
additional  labour,  or  loss  in  extent  of  surface  (as  least  I  found  it  so), 
for  my  crops  thus  tiUed  were  pronounced  by  a  number  of  competent 
judges  to  oe  extraordinary,  considering  the  description  of  land 
which  produced  them,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  they  were 
grown. 

In  one  instance,  on  a  cold,  retentive  soil,  not  drained,  where  there 
had  been  a  venr  poor  crop  of  potatoes  the  previous  year,  and  the 
soil  not  stirred  from  the  time  the  potatoes  had  been  dug  out,  until 
the  oats  were  sown. 

In  the  other  case,  a  second  crop  of  oats  was  taken  off  the  same 

field,  the  stubbles  having  been  ploughed  in  October.   This  crop  was 

much  superior  to  the  former;  it  produced  fine  grain,  and  was  so 

iaxurumt,  iha,t  the  greater  paxt  of  it  was  lodged  when  I  called  on 
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the  gentlemen  to  riew  it,  m  few  dajB  prerioas  to  reapinsr.  which  wm  Ettm^  ^ 
on  the  9th  of  Aajust. 

Shoold  the  sniiMe  or  mctire  soil  be  venr  shallow,  the  brmdth  of 
the  ridge  mar  be  narrowed,  or  the  breadth  of  the  furrow  increased. 
The  wide  furrowa  allow  of  looaening  the  snbioiL  either  with  erow- 
ban»  picks,  or  ipadet^  and  1  eareliilly  re^rre  all  stones  which  appear 
lor  drains,  where  drainiQg  is  neceaaatV:  And  when>  it  ijk  I  now 
dimin,  whcfierer  I  find  the  stonee  at  haaa — aoiBetiniea  before  tilling. 
I  make  the  drains  at  forty  or  sixty  feet  apart,  and  put  ia  my  inter- 
mediate diains  in  each  suoeeediag  year,  as  I  obtain  stones  in  kween^ 
iflffthe  aabeoiL 

The  draina  are  mn,  aooording  to  Mr.  Smith*8  plan,  down  the 
incline,  and  t  now  mn  the  rid^ee  and  furrows  alao  down  the  iadino» 
the  twojini  years  of  croppii^,  instead  of  diagonally,  as  in  my  former 
plan — qilitting  the  ridges  the  second  year.  The  third  year  I  mn 
the  ridges  and  furrows  diagonaUyy  or  with  a  slight  incline  acroas  the 
field,  sinking  the  diagonal  furrows  two  or  three  iuches  deeper  than 
those  rnnning  down  the  incline,  that  the  diagonal  furrowsi,  which 
will  be  the  deeper,  may  receive  the  water  from  the  other  furrowsi 
and  conduct  it  towards  the  drains  at  an  angle. 

I  lay  out  my  ridges  for  potatoes  the  same  breadth  as  for  oats,  and 
till  according  to  Mr.  Barklie's  plan,  putting  the  sets  in  rows  across 
the  ridges,  five  sets  in  each  row,  and  the  rows  varying  from  eighteen 
to  twenty-one  inches  apart ;  thus  saving  seed,  being  enabled  to  hoe 
and  keep  the  plants  free  from  weeds,  to  dig  out  the  potatoes  at  leas 
cost  without  injury,  and  increasing  the  produce  over  the  old  lazy-bed 
system,  in  the  proportion  of  one-sixth.  The  greater  part  of  my  land 
lutving  a  retentive  substratum,  or  being  exhausted  from  constant 
cropping  and  bad  cultivation,  I  require  all  the  occupants  to  till  in 
the  above  mode — allowing  the  full  cost  for  drains  and  subsoiling. 

Mr.  Smith  never  tills  until  he  has  obtained  a  permanent  dry  seed' 
bed,  by  frequent  furrow  drains.  How  many  thousands  of  acres  are 
there  under  cultivation  in  Ireland  requiring  furrow-draining,  where, 
in  wet  seasons,  vast  quantities  of  seed  perish,  the  land  not  yielding 
half  a  crop.  Now,  as  (even  though  we  had  sufficient  capitiu  to  em- 
ploy the  entire  of  our  superabundant  population  on  furrow-draining) 
It  would  take  several  years  to  dram  the  land  at  present  under 
cultivation,  is  it  not  desirable  to  insure  a  temporary  dry  seed-bed, 
until  we  are  enabled  to  obtain  one  which  shall  oe  permanent  f 

Tours,  wo., 

D.  J.  WlLSOK. 


Plftn  for       Eiu^h  diaKTi 
kxwening 
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Plan  for  Looseuing  Subsoil. 

I  represents  four  s 


FIRST  YEAH. 
Ridge*  fOQT  feet  wide  to  run  diHgo- 
lujlj,  alopingtoone  side.  Furrows  two 
feet  wide  to  be  loosened  with  eillier  spade 
or  crowbar,  Bccording  to  the  nature  of 
ttie  wil,  to  the  depth  of  ten  or  twelra 
luchei.  Thelighter  the  aurface  the  wider 
the  fnmma,  and  consequentt;  tlie  nsr- 
n>wer  the  bar. 


SECOND  TEAR. 
The  ridge  and  furrow  are  revcrBed  by 
splitting  the  riilgei  tlie  furrow  of  tlie 
Ant  year  foniung  the  ixntre  of  the  ridge 
of  tlie  seconil.  and  the  furrow  of  the 
second  year  beiogpluccd  in  the  centre  of 
the  ridge  of  the  first,  a  mode  frequently 
adopted  by  the  peasantry.  The  aame 
process  of  loMCuin),'  the  soil  as  before. 


TUIHD  YEAH. 
Ptoui^  in  eight,  nine,  or  ten  feet  courses  down  the  incline,  dnking  your 
drains  in  every  second  furrow  as  narrow  as  you  can,  but  to  the  ftiU  depth  of 
two  ^et  and  a  half,  scattering  what  you  take  out  as  widely  and  lightly  •• 
poHible  orer  the  adjoining  surface.  As  soon  as  circninstancca  permit,  pnt 
Ut  the  stones  or  tiles ;  the  cleaning  of  the  bottoms  of  the  drains  and  the  par- 
ing of  the  sides,  will  aSbrd  suSciecit  covering.  The  furrows  which  had  been 
looaened  occupying  two- thirds  of  the  field,  the  bars  one  foot  each  constituting 
the  other  tfaira ;  thus  all  incline  towards  the  dnuns,  the  ban  acting  aa  con- 
dvclon  for  the  water. 
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rr 


Scale  foor  feet  to  ooe  inch. 


h  Fmmm  loowncd  Keotnl  year. 

c  Ban  Dot  diftnrbcd.  bat  viD  be  redaced  tvo  or  three  inches. 

d  Line  of  fuxtace  four  inches  tJeep 

cf  for&ce  tvo  incbe*  obtained  firom  furrow. 

THIRD  YEAB. 


Section  of  a  Field  when  proceu  is  compleUd. 

Take  ereiy  particle  of  good  soil  out  of  the  fdirows  before  yoa  be- 
gin to  looBcn  the  subsoil ;  the  incmsed  return  in  tout  crop  by  the 
mcmnd  depth  of  saifEice  will  more  than  repay  for  your  tnfling 
increaae  of  laboor  and  apparent  loss  of  ground  by  the  wide  furrowa. 
The  atones  thrown  up  in  the  tilling  should  be  heaped  at  the  points 
it  is  ultimately  intended  to  run  the  drains  ;  those  thrown  up  in  the 
subsoiiing  may  remain  in  the  furrows  until  the  crop  is  off,  and  then 
remoyed  to  those  points. 

To  meet  the  riews  of  those  who  wish  to  till  in  drills,  I  would 
plough  in  diagonal  courses  of  seven  feet,  gathering  the  soil  as 
much  as  possible  to  the  centre ;  then  harrow,  plough  again,  leaving 
three  feet  in  the  centre  of  the  course  untouched,  but  ploughing 
on  both  sides  of  these  three  feet,  so  as  to  bring  the  entire  course  nearly 
to  a  level ;  harrow  again,  and  clean  out  your  two  feet  furrow  to  its 
proper  depth.  The  courses  will  then  allow  you  to  open  four  drills 
on  it ;  loosen  the  furrow  as  before.  In  the  second  year  you  do  not 
place  your  furrow  in  the  centre  of  the  course,  but  within  one  foot 
of  the  furrow  of  the  former  year.  By  this  mode  it  takes  three  years 
to  loosen  the  subsoil;  but  a;s  the  land  will  be  much  more  easily 
cleaned,  it  is  the  process  I  would  prefer. 

The  cost  of  loosening  subsoil  according  to  this  plan  wiU  not 
(strange  as  it  may  appear)  iu  ordinary  cases  be  more  than  from 
lOs.  to  I5s.  per  statute  acre,  calculating  labour  at  8d.  and  lOd, 
a  day ;  and  the  cottiers  and  small  farmers  will  be  enabled  to  accom- 

Slish  this  most  desirable  end  without  capital,  without  skill,  with  little 
kbour,  while  their  land  is  bearing  a  crop. 
Several  acres  may  be  in  progress  at  the  same  time^  and  the  sub- 
soil exposed  to  the  atmosphere  for  six  or  seven  months,  counting 
the  period  before  and  after  loosening.  So  much  of  tho  soil  is 
loosened  that  the  furrow  drains  are  subsequently  sunk  at  very  small 
cost^  and  the  process  is  performed  at  what  is  called  the  idle  time  of 
the  year,  and  during  the  long  days. 

The  plan  having  met  the  unqualified  approval  of  experienced 
gentlemen  and  Scotch  agriculturists,  who  witnessed  tho  process,  and 
eaa  testify  to  the  cost,  I  would  ur^e  proprietors  to  put  it  in  general 
operation  npon  their  estates  in  the  ensuing  spring,  allowing  their 
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bttcea  frmm  tenants  one-half,  two-thirds,  or  even  the  entire  of  the  cost,  according 
MCmoe.     to  circumstances,  when  it  is  so  very  trifling,  and  spread  over  a 
""""         period  of  two  years. 

And  if  a  doubt  could  exist  upon  the  success  of  the  plan,  it  is  re- 
moved, for  it  is  now  sanctioned  by  the  approbation  of  that  powerful 
and  experienced  advocate  for  subsoiling,  Mr.  Smith  of  Deanston; 
our  only  material  difierence  being  that  he  would  first  complete  the 
drains,  while  I  would  first  loosen  the  subsoil,  as  being  more  suited 
to  the  state  of  the  country,  and  therefore  more  likely  to  be  brought 
into  general  operation.  But  as  every  suggestion  on  the  subject 
coming  from  him  should  be  almost  considered  as  law,  where  pro- 
prietors can  afford  the  outlay  his  advice  should  be  followed.  And 
though  that  practical  and  scientific  improver,  Captain  Kennedy  (to 
whom  we  all,  whether  proprietors  or  occupiers,  owe  so  much),  coin- 
cides with  Mr.  Smith,  my  opinion  remains  unchanged ;  convinced 
as  I  am,  from  my  knowledge  of  the  country,  that  for  one  acre  that 
will  be  thorough- drained  before  being  subsoiled,  there  will^be  100 
Bubsoiled  before  being  drained.  And  I  would  beg  of  those  who  may 
see  objections  to  parts  of  my  system  (and  which  I  am  &r  from  say- 
ing may  not  be  well  founded),  to  remember  that  my  primary  object 
is  the  Irish  cottier.  I  want  to  loosen  subsoil,  ana  drain  in  the 
speediest  and  least  expensive  manner,  as  being  that  which  will  be 
most  generally  adopted  throughout  Ireland. 

Annexed  is  an  extract  from  the  very  clear  and  accurate  account 
of  the  experiment,  drawn  up  by  William  Homley,  of  Rich  Hill,  esq., 
which  appeared  in  the  Farmer^  Gazette,  of  July  16th,  which  will 
show  how  very  trifling  is  the  expense  in  ordinary  soils  : — 

"  Four  men  were  directed  to  dig  out  the  subsoil  with  an  even  bot- 
tom, and  they  completed  the  two  perches  allotted  them  in  thirteen 
minutes ;  but  supposing  the  avera^  to  be  fifteen  minutes  (in  a  subsoil 
with  a  hard  indurated  crust  it  might  be  longer),  this  would  be  two 
perches  an  hour  for  one  man,  or  twenty  perches  for  the  day  of  ten 
hours ;  twenty  perches,  being  half  a  rood,  multiplied  by  eight  will 
ffive  160  perches,  or  one  statute  acre.  Thus  it  will  take  eight  days 
urom  one  man  to  finish  one  acre  of  the  first  year's  subsoiling,  which 
at  Sd,  a  day,  the  wages  of  the  locality,  will  come  to  5s.  id, ;  and  the 
price  of  executing  the  furrows  of  the  second  year  being  58.  id,  more, 
will  make  a  total  of  10«.  8d.  as  the  expense  of  subsoiling  one  statute 
acre."  D.  J.  Wilsoh. 

1842. 

le,  Thomas  Crowe,  esq.,  agent. 

,  Q.  107.  Colonel  Wyndham  has  instructed  a  number  of  men  in  draining; 
and  he  sends  them  free  of  all  expense  to  the  tenants,  in  different 
parts  of  the  county,  and  leaves  them  with  them  till  their  land  is 
drained,  without  any  expense  or  increase  of  rent,  except  that  he 
asks  them  to  cart  the  stones  to  the  spot  where  the  drains  are  to  be, 
and  break  them  and  put  them  in. 

108.  Do  you  find  the  tenants  desirous  of  having  the  assistance  of 
those  drainers  1 — Very  desirous. 

^  Daniel  Leahy,  esq.,  magistrate. 

10.  Is  there  much  waste  land,  in  your  opinion,  capable  of  being 
adv&ntageoudy  reclaimed  % — Yes^  there  is  scarcely  an  acre  in  the 
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huony  tluit  could  not  be  made  thoroughly  productive  by  draining  Extracts  fro\ 
and  manure.  Endaigm 

11.  Ifl  the  state  of  agriculture  improviog? — They  arc  getting  a        "^ 
little  into  draining ;  and  of  late  we  have  got  a  Arming  society  that 

hu  done  some  good  in  that  respect. 

12.  What  are  the  manures  principally  used  ] — Lime ;  and  that 
hu  a  rery  good  effect  upon  the  wet  land  that  is  drained.  It  has  an 
extnordinary  effect  in  this  district.  Land  worth  nothing  compara- 
tively before,  when  drained  and  limed,  particularly  if  it  was  never 
burned,  which  is  a  very  bad  system,  becomes  very  excellent  land. 
I  bad  an  instance  of  ten  acres  of  land  myself,  which  were  very  wet 
and  merely  fit  for  snipes,  and  I  drained  it  and  limed  it,  and  1  had 
a  most  extraordinary  crop  of  hay  this  year,  though  it  was  only  two 
years  since  it  was  drained. 

13.  At  what  cost  did  you  drain  it  1 — I  did  not  drain  it  on  Mr. 
Smith's  plan,  but  the  general  plan  of  the  country.  Mr.  Smith';]  plan 
▼as  not  very  well  known  in  the  country  at  tliat  time. 

14  Can  you  state  at  what  cost  it  was  drained  ? — I  do  not  know 
that  I  could  exactly.     It  did  not  co^t  much. 

15.  How  soon  did  you  conceive  yourself  repaid  your  expenditure 
by  the  crops  I — I  am  certain  in  this  year's  crop.  I  had  over  nine 
tons  of  hay  to  the  Irish  acre.  It  was  quite  a  curiosity  in  point  of 
produce,  and  it  is  only  two  years  since  I  drained  it. 

16.  You  think  your  crop  this  year  will  repay  you  the  cost  1 — 
Tea,  I  am  quite  sure  of  it 

Mr.  James  M'Murtrie,  agriculturigt.  Cork. 

24.  Have  you  drained  any  land  in  this  country  ] — Yes,  a  good  793,  Q.  ju. 
deal. 

25.  About  what  was  the  cost  by  the  Irish  acre  1 — It  came  to  6d, 
a  perch ;  we  varied  from  sixteen  to  twenty-two  feet,  and  we  gene- 
rally found  6c?.  the  liueal  perch,  including  horse  work  and  every 
thing,  mid  for  it. 

26.  By  how  much  did  you  consider  that  the  land  was  improved 
by  that  operation  1 — By  8*.  or  10«.  an  acre. 

27.  Do  you  think  that  the  value  of  the  land  would  be  increased 
9a:  or  10«.  by  having  the  wet  lands  drained,  and  a  proper  system  of 
agriculture  introduced  ? — Yes,  I  am  certain  it  would. 

28.  Supposing  a  &rmer  had  capital,  or  was  supplied  with  it,  do 
you  think  it  would  be  profitably  invested  in  the  draining  of  land  I — 
if  they  were  left  to  themselves  they  would  not  do  it  right. 

Dr.  John  O'Neill,  fanner  and  physician.  q^^^ 

15.  What  arrangement  is  entered  into  as  to  improvements  upon  eo7,  Q.  15. 
land,  such  as  drainmg  1 — The  tenant  who  cannot  afford  to  drain  is 
supplied  with  £50  or  £100,  and  is  required  to  pay  at  the  rate  of 
£5  per  annum  till  it  is  paid,  and  no  interest  is  charged. 

SUBSOILING. 

Cost  per  acre,  with  one  plough  and  two  horses  for  one  and  a  lialf  Appendix  U 

day,  at  6».  per  day,  -  -  -  -  £0    9    0 

Ditto,  with  four  horses  to  subsoil  plough,     -  -  -  -0180 

One  nuu  and  woman  removing  and  digging  out  stones  from  sub- 
soil— Plough  for  a  day  and  a  half^  -  -  -  -  0    1    6 
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Ex^eu  from  jfr,  William  Jermyn,  farmer. 

Evwdence,  «    t     »  . 

—; —  8.  Is  there  any  suggestion  you  wish  to  make  to  the  commission- 

Kerry,  ers  7 — Nothing  would  do  so  much  good  as  a  loan  to  assist  in  disin- 

^03«  (J  8.        jjjg  ^Ijq  iJarren  lands,  and  for  the  landlords  to  reside  at  home. 

9.  now  soon  do  you  think  a  man  who  got  a  loan  this  year  to 
drain  a  particular  field  would  ho  ahle  to  begin  repaying  it  ? — In 
about  seven  years  ;  it  would  not  bring  him  b.  return  of  any  conse- 
quence before  that. 

10.  When  would  a  drained  field  pay  a  man  for  his  labour  in 
draining  it  ? — About  throe  crops  woula  pay  a  man ;  the  first  crop 
will  not  pay  him,  certainly.  But  the  people  are  very  poor,  and 
have  not  capital  enough. 

Kimerick.  William  Monsell,  esq.,  land  proprietor. 

680,  Q.  4.  4.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture  improving,  or  otherwise  ? — Yes,  it  is 

decidedly  improving,  and  there  is  a  very  remarkable  increase  in 
the  amount  of  drainage, — it  is  perfectly  wonderful  the  mode  in 
which  it  is  carried  on.  The  landlords  allow  for  cutting  the  drains ; 
and  the  filling  in,  and  quarrying  the  stones,  is  done  by  the  tenants. 

5.  Does  that  system  apply  to  any  more  estates  than  your  own  t — 
Yes,  it  is  increasing ;  Lonl  Dunraven  is  not  in  my  district,  and 
there  have  been  60,000  perches  of  drains  made  in  a  very  short  time 
upon  his  property. 

6.  Is  there  a  regular  allowance  for  opening  ? — Yes. 

7.  What  is  the  allowance  1 — It  varies  from  3rf.  to  5rf.,  acc-ording 
to  the  nature  of  the  subsoil. 

8.  Is  it  found  desirable  to  have  an  agriculturist,  or  some  person 
to  overlook  the  mode  in  which  tenants  make  these  cuttings  ] — The 
way  I  manage  is,  I  send  my  agent,  who  is  a  very  intelligent  man, 
to  insi)ect  them  before  I  make  any  payment ;  and  Lord  Dunraven 
sends  Mr.  Christie,  a  most  intelligent  farmer. 

4}.  14.  14.  Is  the  land  let  at  £3  8«.  meadow  land  1 — Yes.     There  is  a 

tenant  of  mine  who  took  a  farm  of  mine  about  four  or  five  years 
ago  ;  the  land  was  worth,  when  lie  got  it,  lOx.  an  acre  :  he  drained 
that  land,  and  remunerated  himself  for  draining  by  the  produce  of 

6ee  also  644,    two  years,  and  he  is  getting  j£8  an  acre  for  it  as  meadow. 

<l-  6*  15.  Has  that  man  any  lease  from  you  ? — Yes,  he  has. 

Limerick.  Mr.  James  M*Nab,  farmer. 

•6S1,  Q.  18.  16.  You  think  great  improvement  might  be  efiected  by  drain- 

ago  if  assistance  was  given  ? — If  the  landlord  advanced  the  money 
for  the  drainage,  at  a  certain  per  centage,  I  think  it  would  benefit 
both  the  landlord  and  the  tenant.  Supposing  it  took  £4  to  drain 
an  acre  of  land  at  five  jier  cent.,  Ws.  would  be  easily  paid,  and 
there  would  be  more  benefit  to  the  tenant  a  great  deal ;  and  there 
would  be  more  ability  to  pay  the  landlord. 

limerick.  Mr.  John  Christie,  farmer. 

644»  Q.  34.  34.  What  do  you  calculate  the  expense  of  draining  by  the  acre, 

about  you  ? — Where  it  is  well  done,  something  about  £5  an  acre, 
particularly  where  the  materials  are  to  be  had  easily ;  it  may  be 
done  at  that. 

35.  In  how  many  crops  would  that  be  repaid  to  the  tenants  ? — 
^  In  two  crops  at  the  farthest,  I  think,  he  onght  to  be  repaid. 
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23."  In  iow  *=^T  v^-,   i     T.i  -:-5:i-:r  ri  ^7.1  V^^  >ni:l  tor***"  "^  *•• 
toe  aim:Ti':rg* — > :?  iz.  >s*  :Ll-  :iirrr  .r  :  r:v  jiar?;  b-i  I  dii 
thii iqK>is  «  n*:«tit=az'*  rsciir.  *s  i  I  £.■  r : :  iLLnk  i^  will  ;:im  mip  oiT. 

24.  Wbat  w»*  i-?  ?%:!?:  ■  f-2.-?  irxir.  -r  " — I:  'w^*  ali  stone  iniainjT. 

25.  WL»x  did  ::  <^^.  t.i  r»rr  irr:  * — I  cm^.i  sit  that.  K>mu« 
there  ««9  m  krr?  pHe  -:^  c-^iirj:  a  zk>  It n-^n  lived  tkefv  and 
improred  it.  and  I  bki  :o  i^ke  :Lr=i  ^  a^^iv. 

26.  I>&  j.>a  m^an  tvs  rrter^l  ::p.  n  a  co&sidenble  extent  of 
diminin^  aa-i  2sade  $•.■  linle  carrsli:;: :i  uiva  ii  thai  veu  cannot  »r 
▼bat  it  COS7  vc-  ? — Ye?,  I  k-epi  f.-rrv  or  thv  men  for  vear?. 

27.  HaTiE^  dvse  that,  d-j  voa  m^^n  to  sav  v^-u  do  cvn  know 
what  it  ooei  T-:-z  hy  the  a^-re  i — Yes,  I  do.  I  went  on  without 
keeping  an  ao^.'^nL 

28.  if  that  i*  so,  how  can  vv-a  vent  are  to  ^wea^  that  draiuinf 
will  not  pa  J  vou  in  l««s  than  thirty  or  fonv  vears  I — I  put  it  ujH^n 
diis  calcnlatk'n  :  if  I  take  land  that  divs  not  want  ret*lainiir^,  and 
diaininsr.  and  liming- — prime  land  that  will  |«y  mo.  I  ^hall  have 
more  return  fr.-m  it ;  b«au«e  when  j^-u  drain  biul,  iho  surface  of  it 
has  to  be  turned  up  every  thinl  or  Lnrth  voar  U»r  a  vorv  ivnsiaer- 
able  period  Wfore  you  can  brluir  it  to  a  *taio  rt  jvrfcciion.  Thi:»  id 
a  sort  of  dry  hard  cultstance.  an*!  you  must  turn  it  nrAin  and  a^in, 
and  as  often  as  you  do  it  you  will  finil  somoihiui:  more  to  do ;  you 
must  go  on  making  the  land  year  after  year,  iKsidesi  the  ci»st  of 
draining.  If  you  put  hay  seeds,  the  hay  sco«U  will  grow  very  well 
for  two  or  three  years  tiU  you  come  to  a  bad  bottom,  and  then  you 
must  turn  it  up  again. 

Francis  Edmund  Carry,  esq.,  agent  to  Diikc  of  Dcvonshiro.  Waterflwd. 

47.  'Wliat  is  the  system  adopted  as  to  the  improvement  of  land  I —  ®1J^»  Q«  *'^'» 
With  respect  to  draining  there  have  been  allo\i-ancos  made  for  that, 
principaUj  for  main  drains.  During  the  last  year  I  have  done  some 
upon  the  system  of  thorough-draining,  and  in  that  c:ise  I  have  agrtH^d 
with  the  tenant  that  he  is  to  pay  live  j>or  cent,  upon  the  outhiy. 
The  only  thing  he  does  is  to  iiml  tlie  stones,  and  he  has  to  pay  iivo 
per  cent  for  the  expense  I  am  at  in  doing  the  rest  ^  but  Uu8  h:is  not 
been  done  extensively  at  present,  I  have  only  commenced  it  lately. 
A  good  deal  has  been  done  in  draining  by  the  tenants  upon  tho 
property  heretofore,  but  not  upon  tho  most  ap}>roved  principh's  of 
thorough-draining,  though  it  has  still  improved  the  land  consider- 
ably. I  consider  thorough-draining  as  a  most  important  branch  of 
agricultural  improvement,  both  from  the  great  and  immediate  bene- 
fit it  does  to  such  ground  as  requires  it,  and  from  tho  amount  of 
employment  it  provides  for  the  agricultural  labourers. 

Robert  Rawson,  esq.,  county  treasurer.  Kildara. 

I  have  drained  and  reclaimed  bog  and  moor,  from  two  feet  to  four  9^7,  q.  jf. 
in  depth;  it  was,  in  its  original  state,  perfectly  useless.     I  began 
by  btiming  the  undissolved  sods,  and  drew  upland  clay  to  the  fires, 
vhich  gaye  solidity  to  the  bog.     Cabbage  or  rape  followed,  then 
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ftnifiU  from  potatoes,  dange<I,  then  oats  and  seeds,  and  the  three  crojM  teptoA 
^J****     my  outlay. 

33.  What  were  the  three  crops? — Cabbage  or  rape^  potatoes, 
oats,  and  then  Ubid  down  with  grass  seeds. 

34.  To  what  extent  do  you  consider  that  the  improrementv 
might  be  beneficially  carried  out  ? — I  would  say  that  nearly  on^ 
third  of  the  lands  in  the  southern  part  of  the  country  are  in  want 
of  drainage. 

^!ii«oaj,  William  Osborne  Briscoe,  esq.,  physician  and  &niier. 

9,  Q.  U.  14^  Have  you  tried  any  drainage,  so  as  to  enable  you  to  say  what 

per  centage  should  be  paid  % — I  hove  drained  myself,  and  I  am 
kMidlord  to  about  £100  a  year.  I  have  drained  myself,  and  the 
tenant  has  repaid  me  in  the  second  year.  I  advanced  the  money 
to  drain,  and  in  two  years  I  was  repaid  out  of  the  second  crop;  that 
was  in  the  third  year,  and  they  are  always  willing  and  able  to  do> 
that  well. 

15.  About  what  was  the  annual  value  of  the  ground  you  so 
drained  ? — For  the  rest  of  the  farm  I  am  paid  369.  an  acre.  ThicF 
piece  of  ground  I  was  offered  back  by  the  tenant  at  I2«.  6(f.;  he 
asked  me  to  take  it  off  his  hands.  I  advanced  the  money  for  drain- 
ing; it  was  drained  under  my  own  directions,  and  it  was  repaid,  so* 
that  the  farmer  said  he  had  made  the  money* 

16.  Have  you  had  any  conversation  with  the  fxnaer  as  to  what 
he  conceives  to  be  the  value  of  it,  or  what  do  you  conceive  to  be 
the  value  of  it  now  1 — I  valued  it  at  the  same  as  the  rest  of  the  land, 
with  this  advantage,  that  it  is  not  bo  much  exhausted. 

17.  What  was  the  expense  of  the  draining  1 — It  was  drained 
ander  the  Elkington  system  by  side  drains — the  old  system^  I 
could  not  say  what  the  cost  was.  The  tenants  found  a  good  deal  of 
the  labour  themselves;  the  outlay  to  me  was  about  £2  ]5«.  an  acre» 
The  tenant  has  always  been  satisfied,  and  gave  a  good  deal  of 
assistance  himself. 

18.  Does  the  tenant  hold  by  lease  % — Yes* 

19.  Suppose  he  had  not  repaid  you,  and  you  had  cittended  it 
more  largely,  do  you  conceive  from  your  knowledge  of  the  times  he 
could  afford  to  pi^  you  ten  per  cent  % — ^Yes;  twenty  per  cent. 

20.  And  would  have  received  great  benefit  to  himself  after  that? 
— Yes.  I  was  for  some  years  judge  to  a  farming  society,  of  which 
Lord  Bessborough  is  the  head;  and  there  was  one  man  who  had 
drained  fifteen  or  sixteen  acres  in  succession ;  he  takes  an  acre  of 
land,  and  perfectly  drains  it  for  the  farmer — tills  it,  and  takes  two 
crops  off  it^  and  then  returns  it  to  the  fa^rmer;  and  undoubtedly  that 
18  the  best  land  the  former  has  upon  the  farm. 

21.  What  two  crops  does  he  generally  take? — Potatoes,  first  of 
all,  without  lime;  and  secondly,  potatoes  with  lime. 

22.  Are  many  of  the  fisumers  content  to  give  him  up  the  nse  of 
the  land  for  two  years,  getting  it  back  drain^  T — Yes. 

23.  Does  the  mrmer  pay  him  any  thing  for  the  expense  of  drain- 
ing % — No;  he  looks  solely  to  the  crops, 

24.  Has  that  been  carried  to  any  considerable  extent) — ^No;  it 
is  only  among  a  few  poor  men  up  in  the  mountains.  It  is  a  sonroe 
of  employment  they  have  sought  out;  they  are  poor  labourers^    I 
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tcoold  show  a  great  number  very,  very  comfortable,  who  have  no  capital  ExtiwBU  JMi 
io  expend,  but  have  labour — so  much  so,  I  always  gave  a  premium     ^S"*"Cfc 
ifco  thenL 

Ur.  James  EeUy,  agticulturifit  to  Longford  Farmmg  Society*  Longford. 

11.  Describe  to  us  what  you  do  u|)on  Lord  Longford's  or  Mr.  **^»  Q-  *'• 
Sarman  King's  property  •? — On  Lord  Longford's  property  I  got  the 
tenants  to  drain  the  wet  lands  ^  Lord  Longford  pays  Iialf  Uie  ex- 

Jiense.  I  have  mado  in  spring  last,  on  two  or  three  townlands  about 
this  town,  nearly  3,000  perches -of  drains,  on  Mr.  Smith  of  Deans- 
ton's  principle. 

12.  Who  laid  them  out  1—1  did. 

13.  Do  you  see  them  before  they  are  closed  ? — ^1  see  them  during 
the  operation,  and  see  them  when  they  are  closed;  and  I  then 
measure  them,  and  give  a  certificate  to  the  tenant,  and  he  is  allowed 
it  in  his  rent,  or  receives  the  money  upon  my  certificate, 

14.  Do  you  go  and  survey  the  ground,  or  do  you  wait  ti]^  you 
sare  applied  to  by  the  tenant  1 — No  ;  I  endeavour  to  ooax  the 
tenants  in  the  l>est  way  I  can  to  make  tlie  drains. 

15.  Are  they  generally  willing  to  do  it  ? — Yes  ;  if  the  landlord 
.gives  them  any  assistance  at  all.  One  tenant  of  Captain  Bond's 
refused  to  do  a,ny  thing.;  he  liad  no  time :  it  was  good  land,  but 
going  to  waste,  owing  to  the  wet.  I  said  it  was  a  pity,  but  he  said, 
**  he  had  no  time?'  The  agent  of  -Captain  Bond  was  there.  I  asked 
liim  if  he  would  allow  him  any  thing.  The  agent  said  he  *would 
fallow  him  the  whole  expensa  ^Oh!"  he  said,  ''then  lie  would 
^begin  directly,  and  hire  men  to  do  it" 

16.  Is  it  done  1 — Tes,  it  is  done  now. 

17.  Do  yon  chance  tolcnow  practically  *wlietlier  he  hired  men  to 
•do  it,  or  did  it  himself? — ^No,  I  do  not,  it  was  at  the  extremity  of 
the  county.  I  tliink  he  did  employ  men  to  do  it.  He  is  a  dealer 
in  eggs.  I  see  him  here  every  Saturday.  He  was  able  to  employ 
men. 

22.  What  do  you  calculate  the  expense  of  draining  this  county  I —  Q.  2S. 
It  is  difiRsorent  in  different  soils. 

23.  Is  it  done  with  stones? — Yes,  sometimes  with  stones;  a.nd 
^here  the  stones  are  not  plenty  they  do  it  ^ith  sods — the  sod  is  tough. 

24.  WitTi  stones,  what  is  the  expense  ? — ^From  £8  to  £10  an 
9u;re,  where  the  ground  is  hard. 

25.  How  do  you  calculate  the  labour  1 — At  so  ranch  u  percli. 

26.  How  much  t — From  6(2.  to  lOd,,  draining  a  perch  of  seven 
yards. 

27.  At  what  distance  do  you  find  it  neccssaiy  generally  to  make 
the  drains  1 — ^^From  fifteen  feet  to  thirty,  if  the  lands  are  wet. 

30.  How  soon  do  you  consider  that  draining  ^hich  costs  £8  an  Q.  (• 
•acre  would  repay  tlie  tenant  1 — If  the  land  is  of  good  quality  it 
would  pay  ranch  sooner  than  bad  land ;  if  the  land  is  very  poor,  it 
will  be  a  long  time. 

31.  IVtking  averttge  land  ?~I  am  sure  it  "would  pay  it  in  four 
jeairs  at  fiuihest,  tlii^  is,  £2  in  ^eaoh  of  the  four  years. 

32.  Are  you  enabled  with'confidence  to  say,  that^  snpposii^'a  man 
liad  ten  years  of  his  lease  to  run,  the  expense  of  draining  would  be 
«epaid  io  Jhim  in  the  produce  of  his  crops? — Yes,  I  think  it  would; 

i  2 
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JBrtrdcta  from  but  he  would  Imve  to  go  to  more  expense  in  reclaiming  the  land 
Evidence,     ^^j^  ^^  actual  draining  :  he  would  have  to  make  the  main  dndns, 
and  remove  the  stones,  before  he  was  able  to  drain,  and  that  would 
cost  him  as  much  more  as  the  draining.     I  speak  of  the  Irish  acre. 

33.  Supposing  you  were  to  take  a  farm  onlinarily  circumstanced 
in  this  county,  should  you  consider  you  were  justified  in  draining 
and  improving  it  on  a  ten  years*  lease  ? — I  should  not  like  to  do  vL 

34.  On  a  twenty-one  years'  lease? — Yes;  I  would  drain  it  under 
a  twenty-one  years'  lease. 

410,  Qr  86.'  36.  Do  you  know  whether  it  is  the  intention  of  the  landlords  to 
introduce  subsoiling  ? — I  have  not  heard  of  it  yet ;  they  wish  th« 
tenants  to  go  forward.  There  is  no  tenant  that  I  know  of  in  this 
county  that  would  think  of  getting  a  subsoil  plough,  nor  do  I  think 
it  would  be  wise  of  them  to  do  so.  I  think  they  could  do  it  as  cheaply 
with  men. 

37.  What  would  be  the  cost  of  trenching  by  the  Irish  acre  ?— 
Eighteen  men  would  trench  an  Irish  acre  in  a  day. 

38.  TNTiat  would  be  the  rate  of  wages  1 — Eightpence  a  day ;  it  is 
not  more  than  that  in  this  county;  then  they  would  have  no  wear 
and  tear  of  the  plough. 

Q^jjg^.j  William  Hamilton,  esq.,  agent. 

869^  Q.  47.  ^^*  What  is  the  arrangement  upon  the  estate  you  manage  as  to 

allowances  for  draining  where  there  is  no  lease  ? — The  tenant  col- 
lects the  stones  about  the  farm,  or  as  near  as  he  can  get  them*  I 
have  the  drains  laid  out,  and  I  pay  for  the  digging  of  them,  which 
is  really  the  whole  money  expense.  The  tenant,  under  the  super- 
intendent, prepares  the  stones  and  fiUs  the  drains. 

48.  Is  there  any  stipulation  for  remuneration  in  the  event  of  the 
tenant  being  dispossc^cd  in  that  case  ? — I  do  not  say  that  it  is  always 
reduced  into  writing,  but  it  is  perfectly  well  understood^  in  case  of 
his  being  put  out,  he  shall  be  paid  so  much  a  perch  for  his  draining: 
I  am  willing  to  undertake  any  thing  reasonable,  and  to  five  him  a 
writing  to  guard  him  in  the  case  of  his  being  dispossessed. 

49.  what  do  you  consider  is  his  share  of  the  expense  ? — Three- 
pence a  perch  is  more  than  the  thing  costs  him,  and  that  in  labour; 
the  threepence  allowed  by  the  landlord  covers  the  money  cost. 

50.  Is  there  any  restriction  as  to  the  time  at  which  that  is  io  be 
paid,  if  he  is  to  be  dispossessed  ? — At  his  leaving. 

51.  If  a  tenant  is  dispossessed  twenty  years  after  the  drains  are 
made,  would  you  pay  him  equally  that  amount  ? — No,  not  to  the 
same  extent.  I  have  a  graduated  scale,  three  periods  of  five  year»; 
fifteen  years'  occupation  would  be  taken  to  be  a  sufficient  equivalent 
to  a  tenant  at  his  then  rent. 

Gmend.  George  Robertson,  esq.,  agent. 

294,  Q.  69.  69.  What  is  the  custom  with  reference   to  furrow-draining  in 

Scotland  1 — In  Scotland,  where  draining  is  done  by  clay  tiles,  care 
is  taken  that  the  drains  always  have  a  sufficient,  but  not  too  rapid 
declivity,  and  if  possible  be  carried  straight  up  and  down  hill: 
thev  may  be  from  five  to  ten  yards  apart,  according  to  the  nature 
and  tenacity  of  the  subsoil,  and  be  in  length  from  1 60  to  300  yard& 
Should  the  field  be  of  greater  hngth,  receiving  drains  of  pretty 
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large  fmensions  ought  to  be  carried  in  an  angular  direction  (so  as  Extraett  fimik 
to  ensure  a  sufficient  descent)  across  the  fields,  into  which  the  furrow-  *^  ' 
drains  may  discharge  their  contents.  The  most  perfect  furrow-drain 
is  that  (with  a  conduit  of  six  inches  square)  fiHed  with  field  stones 
or  broken  metal  to  within  fourteen  inches  of  the  surface ;  the  depth 
may  vary  from  twenty-two  to  thirty-two  inches,  according  to  the 
supply  of  stones  for  filling.  K  drain-tile  be  used,  whether  of  clay 
■or  concrete,  the  drains  should  seldom  exceed  twenty-two  or  twenty- 
four  inches  in  depth,  and  about  five  inches  wide  at  bottom :  above  the 
tiles  such  field-stones  may  be  thrown  in  as  can  be  procured  in  the 
field,  and  the  least  tenacious  portion  of  tlie  earth  over  them ; — ^if 
sand  or  gravel  is  available  within  a  moderate  distance,  a  tile-drain, 
filled  with  stones  or  strong  gravel  to  within  fourteen  inches  of  the 
surface,  will  perhaps  form  the  most  perfect  drain.  After  tlie  field 
is  drained  it  ought  to  be  trench  ploughed  or  subsoil  ploughed  to  the 
depth  of  fourteen  inches,  afterwards  thoroughly  fallowed,  dunged, 
und  limed,  and  laid  to  grass  with  the  first  crop.  Clay  tiles,  for 
drains,  vary  in  size,  and  also  in  price,  all  the  ^^'ay  from  18*.  per 
1000,  to  25$^ J  31«.  6t?.,  85*.,  and  42*.,  besides  the  cost  of  soles  when 
required.  The  length  of  the  tile  >^ries  from  twelve  to  sixteen 
inches.  The  dimensions  of  a  useful  tile,  for  common  drains,  may  be 
two  inches  wide,  two  and  a  half  deep,  and  fifteen  long ;  the  cost  of 
cutting  the  drain  will  vary  from  \^d.  to  2^d.  per  rood  of  six  yards. 
The  concrete  tile  has  had  the  eflTect  of  reducing  the  price  of  the  claj^ 
tile  to  about  thirty  per  cent.,  at  least  10*.  per  1 000.  Of  late,  furrow- 
draining  has  been  executed  by  means  of  concrete  tiles,  or  of  concrete 
laid  in  the  bottom  of  the  drains,  and  a  conduit  formed  in  it  by  meanfe 
of  a  mould,  called  a  plough, — the  conduit,  when  completed,  being 
covered  with  a  flat  stone,  or  tile,  or  board,  to  prevent  the  earth  filling 
it  up.  The  concrete  tile  has  not  yet  been  sufficiently  tested,  but  if 
it  should  answer  the  expectations  of  the  inventor,  it  will  reduce  the 
expense  of  furrow-draining  considerably,  perhaps  nearly  one-half. 
The  great  secret  appears  to  be  in  the  right  preparation  of  the  mortar 
or  concrete  of  which  the  tile  or  drain  is  formed.  The  proportion  of 
materials  is — one  part  of  quick  lime,  two  parts  fine  sharp  sand,  four 
parts  clean  round  gravel  put  through  a  harp  of  not  more  than  a  half- 
inch  square  in  the  meshes.  Some  object  to  the  small  quantity  of 
lime  used,  and  suggest  that  the  proportions  should  be — three  parts 
qnick  lime,  four  parts  pure  sharp  sand,  eight  parts  clean  round  gravel  ] 
or  two  parts  lime,  two  parts  sand,  four  parts  gravel.  The  whole 
materials  to  be  intimately  mixed  with  water,  to  be  repeatedly  turned 
with  the  spade,  and  beaten  thoroughly  with  a  pole,  similar  to  the 
beater  used  in  making  up  plaster;  indeed  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a 
rule  that  the  material  can  scarcely  bo  too  intimately  mixed  and 
worked  up  before  using, — the  whole  process  being  similar  to  making 
mortar  for  masonry,  or  plaster  for  plaster  work.  After  the  concrete 
is  thoroughly  compounded,  it  is  to  be  laid  up  in  a  heap  for  souring ; 
in  the  heap  it  may  lie  from  one  week  to  six  weeks,  as  circumstances 
require.  The  tiles  may  be  formed  neatly  by  the  mould,  but  care 
must  be  taken  not  to  disturb,  but  to  allow  them  to  remain  in  the 
bed  on  which  they  arc  formed  from  four  to  six  weeks  after  they  are 
made,  corering  them  with  a  little  straw  to  protect  them  from  dry- 
ing too  rapidly  by  exposure  to  the  sun  and  air ;  after  IVvah  lYvc'j  "wvs^.^ 
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fjttrueu  from  be  carted  carefully,  ajid  deposited  in  the  drain.  In  like  manner  Uie 
'^^''^*"**'  concrete  or  mortar  may  be  carried  and  laid  firmly  down  in  the  bottom 
*''^*  of  the  drain,  and  the  hollow,  or  conduit,  or  inverted  arch^  formed  in 
the  middle  of  it  by  a  plough,  or  mould,  for  that  purpose;  the  drain 
to  be  brought  to  a  point  at  the  bottom,  and  filled  compactly  witlt 
the  stuff  or  concrete  to  the  depth  required.  The  expense  of  drain- 
ing by  concrete  will  not,  it  is  beliered,  greatly  exce(Mi  30s,  per  acre, 
every  thing  included,  provided  sand  and  grave)  can  be  obtained 
within  a  moderate  distance.  The  concrete  drain  is  formed  by 
drawing  along  a  box  the  size  of  the  drain,  from  three  to  four  feet 
long,  open  at  the  bottom,  having  a  bar  of  thin  iron  placed  longitudi- 
nally in  the  centre,  to  mark  the  line  for  the  plough  following:  it 
requires  a  man  to  pull  the  box,  and  two  or  mere  to  put  in  the  con- 
crete, which  it  leveb;  then  follows  the  plough,  drawn  by  one  man^ 
and  held  and  pressed  down  by  another  behind.  The  concrete  for 
making  the  drains  does  not  require  to  be  so  particularly  wrought  a» 
for  the  tile.  As  to  the  expense  of  the  concrete  tiles,  the  only  exact 
trial  made  was  seven  bolls  of  lime,  which  cost  2$,  6d.  per  boll,  out 
of  which  there  were  made  6,835  tiles  of  12  inches  in  length,  or 
nearly  1,000  from  each  boll  of  lime :  they  were  made  by  contract^ 
at  58,  per  1,000  for  labour,  the  man  taking  his  chance  of  breakage. 
He  made  at  the  same  rate  upwards  of  20,000 ;  the  material  was  all 
laid  down  for  him.  The  cost  of  cartage  of  material  must  depend  upon 
the  distance;  in  the  present  case,  it  was  not  equal  to  2^  per  1,000. 
It  will  take  about  2,400  to  the  acre,  so  that  the  cost  of  the  tiles  may- 
be stated  at  about  24«.  per  acre;  and  if  laid  with  concrete  soles,  it 
will  cost  from  12«.  to  16$.  more.  This  is  taken  from  my  own  ex- 
perience. There  will  bo  no  great  saving  by  the  concrete  drains,  as 
It  will  take  more  material,  and  the  covers  will  cost  as  much  as  the 
soles  for  the  concrete  tiles;  and  the  drains  must  be  more  particu- 
larly cast  and  cleaned  on  the  sides :  but  they  are,  perhaps,  pre- 
ferable to  the  concrete,  or  even  clay  tile,  on  mossy  or  sandy  ground. 
Perhaps  the  best  way  for  an  individual  not  conversant  with  the 
preparation  of  the  concrete,  and  the  making  of  the  concrete  tile  or 
drain,  would  be  to  employ  an  active  labourer  who  has  some  expe- 
rience in  the  business;  for,  in  fact,  practical  experience  is  every 
thing.  The  best  and  most  improved  implements,  both  for  forming 
the  tile  and  also  the  concrete  drains,  should  be  obtained ;  and  in  afi 
rases,  where  practicable,  the  materials  should  be  mixed  up,  and  the 
tries  made  in  the  field  where  they  are  to  be  used. 

70.  What  is  your  experience  with  respect  to  furrow-draining  and 
subsoiling  in  England  9 — I  am  unable  to  say  much  upon  that. 
There  is  not  a  great  deal  doing  in  that  way  in  my  district;  and  my 
time  has  been  too  much  engaged  to  admit  of  moving  about  and  in- 
specting it  in  the  counties  around  me.  I  have  not  seen  much  of 
it;  but  that  little  seems  imperfectly  done.  The  ^c\da  are  genendly 
small,  so  that  there  is  scarcely  room  to  execute  the  drainage  in  a 
satisfactory  manner.  The  fences  are  also  crooked  and  irregular, 
and  the  open  ditches  for  receiving  the  drain  water  equally  so. 

^i^o.  Thomas  Spenser  Lindsey,  esq.,  land  proprietor. 

*Wf  Q-  J3.  13.  What  is  the  farming  society,  and  what  is  the  course  pursued  i — 

There  is  one  in  this  barony,  and  there  is  an  agriculturist  attached 
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to  it;  bat  that  wm  only  commenced  last  year,  it  has  not  been  long  Ex&aetM  fi 
enough  in  operation.     The  object  is  to  go  about  among  the  smaS     ^ff^dtnet 
hrmen  and  show  them  what  is  to  be  done;   and  particolarly  the 
Deanston  system  of  thoroughHliaining. 

14.  By  whom  are  they  paid? — They  are  paid  ont  of  the  fund — 
paid  by  the  svbscribers.  I  should  say  that  there  is  a  system  that 
ought  to  be  generally  adopted,  and  oould  be.  I  should  think  the 
Drainage  Acts  might  be  very  beneficially  applied,  and  I  should  call 
them  the  precursors  to  the  Deanston  system  of  th(m>ugh-draininf  , 
including  all  the  great  levels  which  would  enable,  if  generally  avail- 
able, the  action  of  them  to  be  extended,  with  a  view  to  the  thorongh- 
diaining  system;  and  nothing  can  be  so  apparent  to  me  as  the 
extraordinary,  it  is  almost  incredible,  the  extraordinary  return  that 
can  be  immcKliately  obtained,  without  any  outlay  of  capital  on  the 
part  of  the  proprietor,  on  these  great  tracts  of  land,  by  these  sluggish 
rivers  betng  deepened,  and  the  flats  adjoining,  that  have  been 
hitherto  under  water  nine  months  in  the  year,  rendered  dry ;  I  have 
•een  them  in  the  last  year  or  two,  and  had  personal  proof  of  it.  I 
have  availed  myself  of  the  river  that  runs  into  this  lough  through 
my  little  pkce.  I  availed  myself  of  the  first  of  those  acts,  Mr.  More 
OTerralTs  Aot^  and  applied  to  the  grand  jury  on  three  occasions, 
and  got  £200  on  eaclC  The  first  I  acted  on  I  took  advantage  oi 
a  small  piece  of  wet  ground,  which  was  influenced  by  a  tributary 
running  into  the  part  of  the  river  I  deepened.  That  was  a  piece  of 
ground  not  worth  more  than  £5  or  £6  an  acre.  I  thorough-drained 
it,  and  paid  myself  the  expense  of  thorough-draining,  at  £5  an  acre, 
by  the  first  crop.  There  is  a  capital  crop  of  oats  upon  it ;  and  by 
the  ordinary  process,  in  this  country,  of  draining  a  piece  c^  ground 
suck  as  that)  I  calculated  that  in  two  years  the  whole  expense  was 
more  than  paid.  The  two  crops  of  oats,  at  the  ordinary  rate  of  this 
oonntry,  are  worth  now  £12  an  acre  in  our  markets;  and  if  that 
was  not  ample  remuneration,  I  do  not  know  what  is.  That  was  a 
tract  of  five  or  six  acres;  but  there  are  thousands  and  thousands  of 
acms  of  the  very  same  description  of  ground  influenced  by  these 
fllnggisk  rivers  and  tributaries,  which  could  be  improved  under  this 
drainage,  and  altogether  upon  that  system,  an  equitable  system,  that 
no  other  groand  is  assessed  but  the  ground  benefited.  That  is  the 
beauty  of  the  system — it  is  so  equitable. 

15.  Is  there  any  distribution  of  the  cess  between  the  proprietors 
and  tenants  of  the  ground  under  Mr.  More  O'Ferrairs  Act,  or  is  the 
money  advanced  by  the  grand  jury  and  levied  from  the  occupier  or 
Che  fauidlord  1 — It  is  levied  off  the  land  and  paid  by  the  occupier  in 
tike  first  instance,  and  his  receipt  must  be  taken  as  rent  The  land 
I  tsptak,  of  WM  in  my  own  hands.  But  if  it  was  possible  to  extend 
thia  aet,  and  give  greater  fsM^ility  for  it,  I  do  not  know  any  thing 
that  would  be  of  greater  utility. 

16.  What  further  extension  would  you  think  advisable  or  practi- 
emble  i — ^It  requires  a  certain  number  of  consents  from  proprietors 
upon  a  certain  level :  I  think  it  says  three-fourths  of  the  surfiice. 
It  is  not  numerical  as'to  the  owners  of  the  land,  but  the  majority  of 
the  extent  of  surface;  but  it  acts  in  the  same  way.  A  great  many 
of  them  may  not  be  able  to  improve  this  land  after  it  a«  dt^Yne.^^ 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  it  mere  drainage,  and  it  on\y  ewtvXA^  ^^>i  Vo 
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IxtraeU  Jhm  improve  it :  it  is  not  merely  b j  draining  off  the  water.  And  som^ 
Evidence,  thing  might  be  done  enabling  the  commissioners  to  retain  the  land, 
and  effect  the  improvements  that  the  proprietor  of  the  land  might 
not  be  able  to  effect  upon  it,  and  hold  it  for  a  certain  number  of 
years  till  it  was  effected  and  the  money  paid  bock.  That  would 
give  employment,  which  is  much  wanted,  and  would  return  it  to  th« 
owners  in  a  fit  state  for  agriculture. 

17.  In  the  operation  to  which  you  have  referred,  if  the  proprietor 
was  not  in  a  situation  to  make  the  outlay  for  the  improvementf 
himself,  would  it,  in  your  opinion,  answer  well  to  bim  to  receive  a 
loan  from  the  government,  on  reasonable  terms,  repaying  it  by 
moderate  instalments  7 — Yes,  that  would  be  better  than  the  other. 

18.  Do  you  think  it  would  pay  ? — Not  a  doubt  of  it.  I  am  c^^rtain 
15  per  cent,  might  be  realized  on  the  generality  of  those  wet  lands. 
I  am  quite  sure  two  crops  of  oats  after  the  thorough-draining,  cost- 
ing £5  an  acre  in  this  barony,  would  pay  £12,  taking  them  at  4«. 
the  cwt.,  or  £6  an  acre  for  the  two  years,  making  £12,  and  intro- 
ducing also  the  drill  system.  Nothing  can  be  so  clear,  as  that  the 
greatest  improvement  could  be  effected  under  this  act,  and  the 
greatest  impetus  given  to  agriculture,  and  the  improvements  would 
extend  to  the  uplands  as  well,  and  that  without  any  loss,  or  any 
grant  in  diminution  of  the  general  revenue  of  the  country. 

Imjo.  Mr.  Joseph  Lambert,  farmer. 

S7,  Q.  13.  13.  Have  you  yourself  carried  on  thorough-draining  upon  an  ex- 

tensive scale] — xes,  I  have,  where  I  had  a  perpetuity. 

14.  Detail  to  the  commissioners  the  plan  you  pursued  in  making 
those  improvements  1 — The  description  of  land  was  rushy  and  wet 
pasture,  with  a  subsoil  decidedly  most  impervious  to  water,  and  re- 
quiring to  be  broken. 

15.  What  might  have  been  the  value  of  the  land  when  you  com- 
menced operations  ] — The  poorer  the  description  of  land,  provided 
there  was  gravel,  the  better  it  was,  provided  you  followed  up  the 
system  of  thorough-draining  by  subsoiling.  I  do  not  think  that 
draining  is  complete  without  subsoiling.  The  value  would  be  from. 
5s.  to  10«.  an  acre. 

16.  Was  that  land  thorough-drained  and  subsoiled? — Yes.  I 
conceive  that  from  5s.  to  10^.  land  in  most  cases  would  be  made  worth 
20^.  an  acre ;  and  it  would  be  trebled  in  value  if  you  completed  the 
subsoiling  afterwards.  I  can  conceive  5s.  land  made  worth  SOs.  an 
English  acre  by  draining  and  subsoiling. 

17.  State  the  expense  of  those  processes? — That  is  according  to 
the  wetness  of  the  land,  and  the  convenience  of  stone  for  thorough- 
draining;  on  an  average  from  £2  lOs.  to  £4  for  draining  alone, 
without  subsoiling.  Then  I  would  say  subsoiling  by  itself,  about  30*. 
the  Enp:lii?h  acre. 

18.  What  method  did  you  pursue  in  subsoiling  the  district  you 
had  drained  1 — The  way  I  have  been  encouraging  the  poor  people  to 
do  it  in  my  neighbourhood  is,  by  the  lazy-bed  way.  When  the 
potatoes  are  planted  in  lazy  beds,  taking  off  the  upper  surface  and 
putting  it  on  the  back  of  the  ridge,  say  about  nine  inches  of  it  in 
breadth,  allowing  the  lazy  bed  to  be  five  feet  broad.  Then  you  have 
one-half  of  the  surface  exposed :  you  dig  it ;  it  lies  exposed  to  the 
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aetion  of  the  frost,  which  is  a  sledge  hammer  to  it  all  the  winter;  and  ExtracU  j 
aereral  Scotch  agriculturists  I  have  shown  it  to,  admit  it  is  better  Evidtna 
than  the  subsoiling  plough,  as  that  does  not  expose  it  to  the  action 
of  the  atmosphere  as  this  does ;  and  if  you  do  it  immediately  before 
Christmas,  the  land  is  not  wanted  to  be  sown  tiU  after  Candlemas,  or 
after  St.  Patrick's  day,  during  which  time  it  is  exposed  to  the  action 
of  the  winter. 

19.  What  is  the  width  of  the  furrow? — The  lazy  bed  to  be  taken 
at  five  feet,  and  the  furrow  two  feet  After  the  potatoes  are  dug, 
there  are  nine  inches  at  the  side  of  the  lazy  bed  taken  off  and  thrown 
on  the  back  of  the  ridge,  and  nine  inches  more  taken  off  on  the  other 
side,  leaving  half  the  soil  exposed,  and  leaving  three  feet  six :  then 
the  whole  ot  this  subsoil  is  dug,  and  the  bottom  of  the  furrow,  where 
it  was  not  sufficiently  dug,  is  also  loosened.  When  the  whole  of  it 
is  broken,  the  good  upper  soil  put  on  the  back  of  the  ridge  is  thrown 
over  it,  and  in  short  tne  upper  soil,  which  is  exposed  to  the  action  of 
the  atmosphere,  is  also  improving,  during  the  winter;  both  soils  lie 
admirably  for  the  action  of  the  atmosphere  upon  them,  both  the  sub- 
soil and  the  soil  dug  out  at  the  side  of  the  ridge.  Then  after  being  dug 
and  exposed,  yon  may  or  not,  after  the  frost  has  acted  upon  it,  dnve  a 
drill  harrow  through  this  ridge  again  in  winter,  if  the  frost  is  not 
very  severe;  if  it  is,  it  does  it  sufficiently.  I  drive  the  harrow 
through  the  portion  of  the  soil  I  have  burned.  There  is  only  half 
the  soil  done  one  year,  and  the  other  half  the  next  year.  Mr.  Smith 
recommends  you  should  not  subsoil  at  all  till  the  second  year.  I  do 
one-half  one  year,  and  the  other  the  next,  and  it  is  easier  to  the 
poor  man. 

20.  Have  you  brought  many  poor  men  to  adopt  your  plan  ? — Yes, 
I  have. 

21.  Do  you  Joosen  the  soil  at  the  bottom  of  the  furrow? — Yes;  I  dig 
it  a  full  spit  deep  down,  to  where  the  drains  are.  There  are  eighteen 
inches  of  surface  left  over  the  drains,  and  it  ought  to  be  eighteen 
inches  deep,  which  is  what  a  gardener  requires ;  and  all  land  should 
be  deepened  to  that;  as  far  as  practicable  that  ought  to  be  done, — 
and  I  think  we  stand  greatly  in  need  of  encouragement  in  that 
way. 

22.  What  encouragement  do  you  stand  in  need  of? — I  think  our 
agricultural  societies  ought  to  be  encouraged. 

23.  Do  you  mean  by  public  grants  ? — Yes,  decidedly. 

24.  What  do  you  do  then  with  the  ground  in  the  spring  ? — Then 
yon  throw  the  soil  back  in  its  original  position,  either  to  take  a 
second  crop  of  potatoes  or  a  crop  of  oat«.  If  you  choose  to  take  a 
crop  of  oats,  you  can  perform  the  same  kind  of  thing,  sjb  the  lazy-bed 
way,  with  the  plough.  A  poor  man  will  probably  take  a  second 
crop  of  potatoes ;  but  it  is  not  necessary  that  he  should  do  so. 

25.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  plan  you  have  adopted  would,  if 
carried  out  by  the  peasantry  in  this  country,  considerably  increase 
the  amount  of  produce  of  the  land  ? — Considerably.  No  later  than 
this  day,  I  passed  a  man  who  was  blessing  me  and  praying  for  me. 
He  said,  "  In  my  own  way,  I  never  had  a  good  crop  of  potatoes 
before  I  drained  and  subsoiled," — that  he  never  saw  a  crop  like  the 
one  he  had  after  the  very  winter  he  drained  and  subsoiled. 

26.  Have  any  other  means  struck  you  by  which  the  agriculture 
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jraeei  from  of  the  country  oould  be  improved  t — ^Tbere  out  be  no  greater  im- 
**    '  provement  among  the  i>oor  people  than  promoting  farrow-draining 

and  eubsoiling. 

27.  How  soon  do  yon  consider  that  a  man  would  be  repaid  for 
his  labour  and  expenditure  in  making  theee  improyements  t — He 
would  be  fully  repaid  in  the  third  crop,  and  in  many  initances  the 
second.  Many  of  them  told  me  that  they  were  paid  the  first  year. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  potatoes  are  much  less  liable  to  nil  in 
furrow-drained  land  than  in  land  that  has  not  been  furrow-drained. 
I  endeavour  to  enforce  that  opinion  upon  them;  and  really  and  truly 
it  is  the  &ct. 

28.  Have  any  steps  been  taken  to  introduce  a  better  description 
of  cattle  among  the  small  tenantry  I — Yes;  some  landlords  nave 
brought  over  bulls  and  boars. 

29.  Do  you  find  any  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  small  tenantry  to 
avail  themselves  of  it  1 — Yes,  very  great :  in  short,  the  people  are 
so  wretchedly  poor  they  cannot  afford  to  do  any  thing.  The  great 
error  of  the  lower  orders  in  this  country  is  the  grasping  at  too  much 
land,  instead  of  concentrating  their  capital  upon  the  small  quantity 
they  have.  They  grasp  at  too  much,  and  are  not  able  to  aeoomplish 
their  purposes. 

30.  Have  you  any  peculiar  implements  to  work  with  9 — No.  For 
draining,  the  Irish  ley  is  about  the  very  best  instrument  that  can 
be  made  use  of :  it  is  just  as  if  it  was  made  for  the  purpose.  Where 
the  soil  is  very  hard,  they  must  use  a  crowbar;  it  is  a  better  im- 
plement than  a  pickaxe. 

31.  Do  you  use  the  foot  pick  ? — Yes.  I  was  the  first  to  introduce 
it  into  this  part  of  the  country. 


Mr.  William  Cotton,  farmer. 

I,  Q.  6»  7.        6.  Do  you  consider  that  the  clsuss  of  tenantry  here  would  make 
improvements  if  they  had  leases  ? — I  think  they  would  in  general 

7.  Suppose  instead  of  leases  they  were  to  hisive  some  oompensa* 
tion  secured  to  them  for  any  improvements  they  made,  do  you  think 
they  would  make  improvements  in  that  way  f — Yes.  I,  as  a  tenant^ 
have  drained  a  good  deal  upon  my  land,  for  which  I  got  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society's  medal;  and  I  am  draining  this  season,  and  I 
expect  I  shall  get  another  premium;  and  if  I  was  ensured  any 
allowance,  or  had  any  security,  I  would  go  on  with  more  spirit 
My  landlord  is  one  of  the  best  in  my  neighbourhood,  a  very  kind 
man ;  but  if  another  comes  in,  who  is  a  stranger  to  us,  we  might  be 
put  out 

21,  21.  How  much  land  did  you  drain  last  year  when  you  got  the 

medal  ? — Five  acres. 

22.  What  was  the  cost  of  it  ? — About  £6  an  acre. 

23.  What  have  you  got  upon  the  land  this  year  ? — Potatoes. 

24.  Do  you  find  your  crop  much  better  t — ^Yes ;  I  thorough- 
drained  it  after  Mr.  Smith's  plan,  and  I  found  the  crop  very  much 
improved  by  it ;  in  fiEtot,  there  was  never  a  crop  sown  before  on  the 
same  land. 

25.  Are  any  of  the  people  about  you  draining  in  consequence  of 
what  you  did  last  year  ?-— Some  few  persons,  but  not  in  a  regular 
systematic  way.     They  are  making  out  drains  which  will  have  a 
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good  effect^  but  not  thoxougli-draiiiing  througli  the  land;  the  people  ExtraetB 
hare  not  the  means  to  do  it  Evidn 

26,  Is  there  much  land  about  joa  that  would  be  rendered  pro- 
ductive if  drained) — ^Tes,  there  ie;  most  men  have  some  portions 
on  their  farms  that  require  draining. 

27.  Supposing  there  were  funds  in  your  locality  to  drain  the  See  also 
farms,  would  it  afford  permanent  employment  to  the  labouring  Q*  ^* 
classes  1 — Yes,  if  it  was  a  general  thing  it  would  afford  employment 

for  some  seasons ;  it  might  not  continue  for  a  length  of  time,  but  it 
would  be  a  great  means  for  some  few  seasons. 

Mr.  John  Durcan,  fanner.  Sligo. 

I  know  in  our  parish  generally,  they  are  in  great  want  of  drain-  ^^  Q-  ^ 
age;  the  land  would  be  pretty  good  if  it  was  drained. 

29.  Did  you  ever  drain  hmd  yourself  1 — Yes,  I  did,  and  I  laid 
out  a  ffood  deal  this  year.  I  do  not  know  that  I  shall  be  able  to 
keep  the  land ;  but  I  was  obliged  to  do  it  or  I  should  not  have  any 
crops;  it  was  a  wet  retentive  soil. 

30.  Suppose  you  had  a  tenure  of  the  land,  in  how  many  years 
would  you  be  repaid  for  draining  ? — It  would  take  a  great  many 
years.  The  gravel  would  be  found  in  the  drains.  It  would  be  a 
continual  improvement  upon  the  land  for  100  years. 

31.  How  soon  would  you  be  paid  for  the  outlay  I — I  think  a  few 
years  would  compensate  me  for  my  expenditure ;  four  or  five  years. 

32.  Would  a  twenty-one  years'  lease  encourage  you  to  exert 
yourself  1 — Yes,  there  is  no  doubt  at  all  of  that ;  it  would  be  a  very 
gr»od  encouragement. 

Mr.  Francis  Barber,  farmer.  Sligo. 

27.  How  many  acres  of  land  have  you  trenched  and  subsoiledf —  S60,  Q.  S 
Fortynsix  or  forty-seven  acres. 

28.  What  tenure  have  you  ? — Three  lives  or  thirty-one  years,  at 
a  £ur  rent 

29.  How  soon  do  you  expect  you  will  be  repaid  that  expendi- 
ture ? — I  could  not  say  that  positively ;  it  depends  altogether 
upon  the  crops  and  the  prices  we  get  for  them :  but  most  unques- 
tionably the  thing  has  been  paying  me  as  I  have  gone  on  ;  and  as  I 
found  it  was  paying  me,  I  laid  out  the  money  as  cheer^y  as  it 
came  in. 

30.  What  did  it  cost  you  to  trench  the  ground ) — It  cost  me 
about  £12  to  the  acre  before  I  brought  it  to  the  state  it  is  in  now  : 
that  is,  for  trenching  and  draining,  and  before  I  brought  it  into  finir 
soil.  I  paid,  first,  for  trenching,  from  £7  to  £7  10«.  Labour  is  now 
considerably  lower :  we  are  getting  it  trenched  for  from  £5  to  £6, 
for  that  same  land.  It  is  considered  good  work  for  a  man  to  trench 
three-quarters  of  a  perch  to  a  perch  in  a  day ;  it  must  be  an  extnr 
ordinary  man  that  would  do  a  perch  a  day  :  half  a  perch  is  a  fair 
day's  work. 
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before  the  Lords'  Committee  on  Drainage. 
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7  The  deep  dialaa  wed  by  thia  wltaeai  are  intended  for  apring  drainfaig.    He  adrbea  the  vae  of  a  aoeket  pip*. 


8  Thia  witMBB,  in 


^rlng  dtaina.    He  girea  a  detail  of  eoaC.     The  greater  eo»t  iael«d«i  Um  m 


9  Thia  witseaa  thlnka  that  CMital  bommed  for  draining  ooght  to  be  repaid  in  twelre  year*.    He  iMBtkat  ti 
■■tiqnity  of  AuTCtw-dialaiBg,  and  roeommenda  deep  draina  at  eoaaiderable  laterrala. 

10.  Thia  whaeaa  girea  a  detail  of  eoat.    He  mentiona  the  aaperiority  of  draina  flAeen  feet  apart  orer  th'  * 
tweBty-lb«v  feet  distant. 

11  TUt  aHniiM  doabia  the  eflloiaoey,  in  wet  weather,  of  ineh  pipea  forty  foet  apart. 
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tiara'  Cottagea,  by  D.  J.  Wilion,  aaq— County  Cork— Furm  OtBca  nBcaaaarr 
■djimcta  to  Houm— Qnat  want  of.— Houaea  wrctcfaad.— Value  of,  oncted  on  Mr. 
TJcney'i  Eitata.— County  Katry— ImprOTcnwnt  in,  nqflit*d. — County  Tipparary — 
Taouiti  apathetic  about  ImprorameDt. — Town  of  Xenagh  buill  on  Perpitoity  Leaaaa. 
— CoDBty  Dublin— Bractad  at  Coat  of  Tenant.— AllDwanc€i  made  by  »ni(  Land- 
lorda.— County  Kildara— Ob  Dak*  of  Leiuter'i  Eatata  boil!  at  ttw  etpenae  of  Laod- 
lord.<.-County  Loallk— Elracted  al  jouit  axpania  of  landlord  and  Taunt.- — CoutitJ 
Haatb-^Honey  adTaneed  for,  at  Bve  par  mbI.— Queen'.  County— Morality  iBcnaaad 
by  ImproTimoDt  in.— County  Waatmaatb— Etnrted  by  Tananti.— On  Lord  Dimley't 
Gitate  money  admind  far,  at  flia  per  rent.— Coonty  Weiford— Timber  and  Slates 
giTan. — Companion  balwaen  Syitemi  in  England  and  Ireland. — County  Galmy — 
arenmaUnc*!  attcBding  riie  of  Town  oF  Cllfden.-^Do.  Bilniullet,  County  Hayo.— 
Cooaty  Sliga — Pnoanmi  ^Ten  for. 

Tuk  following  table  of  Iiome  accommodation,  returned  hj 
the  Cenmu  CommissioneTs,  in  1841,  is  worthy  of  minate 
consideration,  as  exhibiting  a  comparative  scale  by  whicb  the 
degree  of  misery  in  each  county  in  Ireland  may  be  measured 
with  tolerable  accuracy : — 
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It  may  be  assumed  that  the  fourth  class  houses  are  generally 
unfit  for  human  habitations ;  and  yet  it  would  appear  that  iu 
the  best  circumstanced  county  in  this  respect  (Down)  24*7 
per  cent.,  or  about  one-fourth,  of  the  population  live  in  houses 
of  this  class,  whilst  in  Kerry  the  proportion  is  66*7  per  cent., 
or  about  two-thirds,  of  the  whole.  And  taking  the  average 
of  the  whole  population  of  Ireland,  as  given  by  the  Census 
Conunissioners,  we  find  that  in  the  rural  districts  above  forty- 
three  per  cent,  of  the  families,  and  in  the  civic  districts  above 
thirty-six  per  cent.,  inhabit  houses  of  the  fourth  class. 

We  perceive  here  a  most  lamentable  picture  of  the  amount 
of  misery  in  Ireland ;  but  unfortunately  we  are  still  without 
that  minutely-classified  information,  which  might  easily  be 
had,  and  which  is  essential  to  the  full  consideration  of  the 
subject,  with  a  view  to  the  framing  of  any  sound  remedial 
measures. 

It  would  be  most  important  to  know — 

1st.  How  many  of  these  fourth  class  houses  are  in  possession 
of  occupiers,  holding  directly  from  the  proprietors  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  land,  if  properly  cultivated,  to  maintain  a  family — 
say  eight  acres  and  upwards. 

2nd.  IIow  many  in  the  possession  of  occupiers,  holding 
under  the  proprietors  what  would  be  insufficient,  even  with 
good  cultivation,  to  support  a  family — say  under  eight  acres. 

3rd.  How  many  of  them  are  occupied  by  the  cottier  class, 
who  hold  from  farmers  land  to  the  extent  of  eight  acres,  or 
over. 

4th.  How  many  by  the  cottier  class,  holding  from  farmers 
quantities  under  eight  acres. 

The  mere  fact  of  the  miserable  dwelling  is  not  the  princi- 
pal consideration.  It  is  the  misery  within  which  must  be 
dealt  with  on  a  broad  principle.  It  is  the  want  of  profitable 
occupation  for  the  family  which  causes  deficient  food,  defi- 
cient clothing,  and,  lastly,  deficient  house  accommodation. 

Building  up  better  houses,  whilst  the  means  of  the  occu- 
piers remain  unchanged,  would  be  an  aflTectation  of  humanity, 
and  in  many  cases  most  injurious,  by  wasting  capital  to  per- 
petuate existing  misery,  instead  of  employing  it  judiciously 
to  relieve  the  misery  on  some  permanent  principle.  The 
fine  new  buildings  would  still  be  but  as  "  whited  sepulchresi" 
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But  they  would  act  a«  consolatory  delusions  to  the  govern - 
ment,  the  legislature,  the  proprietor,  and  the  man  of  riches 
and  influence,  who  are  now  reminded  by  the  outward  signs 
of  degradation  they  behold  that  a  substantial  remedy  is 
indispensable. 

The  true  principle  for  calling  into  existence  good  houses 
for  the  poor  of  this  country  will  be  found  in  removing  that 
disproportion  which  the  evidence  shows  to  exist  between 
the  demand  for,  and  supply  of,  labour  in  various  localities. 
If  this  be  done,  the  labouring  classes  will  soon  posssess,  not 
only  good  houses,  but  likewise  that  food  and  clothing,  iu 
sufficiency  and  comfort,  which  are  now  their  principal 
deprivations. 

The  first  broad  classification  which  the  evidence  exhibits, 
as  respects  building  accommodation  for  the  rural  popula- 
tion of  Ireland,  would  be — 

1st.  That  occupied  by  farmers,  irrespective  of  the  size  of 
the  holdings. 

2nd.  That  occupied  by  cottiers  or  labourers. 

The  first  or  farming  class  may  be  defined  as  those  occupy-  Farmers* 
ing  permanently  their  holdings  of  whatever  size,  whotiier  ^*^'"®*' 
with  or  without  leases. 

This  class  have  generally  built  their  own  houses,  such  as 
they  are,  without  any  security  of  receiving  remuneration  for 
the  outlay  incurred,  in  the  event  of  their  eviction  or  removal 
from  the  lands. 

The  practice,  however,  of  proprietors  giving  to  their  to-  m,  Q.  iss. 
nants  some  assistance  in  the  erection  of  the  farm  houso  and  ^Ib  H* 
buildings,  has  of  late  years  been  introduced  on  many  estates,     P*  190. 
and  appears  to  bo  extending.     There  are  twenty-one  pro-     147. 
prietors  of  whom  it  is  recorded  on  the  evidence,  that  *^o  JIo  qiS'bo 
whole  cost  for  farm  buildings  is  supplied  by  them  for  their  sos!  Q.  178» 
tenants ;  and  there  is  one  instance  of  liberality  in  this  respect^ 
which  would  perhaps  exceed  the  general  practice  on  estates 
in  either  England  or  Scotland.      The  proprietor,   in  the  789,  Q.  so-st, 
instance  alluded  to,  supplies  large  sums  to  his  tenants,  free    **~P*  ^^' 
of  interest,  for  the  erection  of  commodious  houses  and  offices, 
ftnd  for  fimn  drainage,  and  this  where  farms  are  hold  by 
lease  with  several  years  yet  to  run,  and  without  any  obliga- 
tion on  the  iMurt  of  the  proprietor  to  build  or  improve. 
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But  the  practice  of  proprietors  granting  aseiBtancey  Bow- 
ever  modified,  for  building,  is  still  far  from  being  universale 

Where  such  is  the  practice  on  estates,  the  assistance  given 
for  building  is  described  as  coming  under  some  one  of  the 
following  beads : — 

1.  As  being  erected  at  expense  of  landlonl^  or  allowed  for  by  tlieiB. 

2.  That  allowanoe  is  inade  of  one  year  s  rent. 

3.  „  ,,  i»  i.  i.  CT  i,  expend. 

4.  ,,  „  £3  to  £10. 

5.  ,>  « >  limber  and  slates, 

6.  ,,  ,,  timber  or  timber  &>r  roofing. 

7.  „  ,t  slates. 

8.  ,,  ,,  timber,  slates,  and  lime  or  limestone. 

9.  .,  ,,  timber,  slates,  and  windows^ 

10.  ,,  ,,  materials. 

11 .  That  a  per  centagc  on  tenant's  outlay  is  allowed. 

12.  That  a  per  centagc  is  charged  to  tenants  on  landlord's  outlay. 

13.  That  imiyrovemcirts  are  maile  at  joint  expense  of  landlord  and  tenant.. 

14.  Tliat  a9sistance  or  encouragement  is  gircu  by  landlords  (not  specified) r 

772,  Q.  18C^  Hie  general  causes  assigned  as  impeding  the  improvement 
984^0.  M,  17.  required  in  farm  buildings,  whether  as  to  the  extent  or  the 
^'»  Sift'^"  quality  of  those  buildings,  are — Ist,  want  of  capital;  and 
1094,  Q.  5—  2nd,  want  of  security  for  the  investment  of  capital  for  this 
^*  object  where  it  exists. 

That  the  buildings  are  insufficient  even  for  the  present 

low  state  of  tillage  in  Ireland,  is  abundantly  proved  by  the 

788,  Q.  52—   evidence.     We  find,  amongst  other  proofs  of  this,  reference 

77?  Q  *ia—  ™ade  to  *^c  practice  of  threshing  com  upon  the  pubUc  roads. 

p.  145.        How  much  more  would  this  deficiency  of  buildings  be  felt 

pi  u?!*      ^  ^^^  more  profitable  class  of  ciiltivation  connected  with 

•Mf  Q-  8"       hous^feeding  were  practised;  and  its  introduction  appearsy 

p!  147.        in  the  present  aspect  of  affairs,  to  bo  the  only  alternative 

that  can  provide  for  the  subsistence  of  the  population. 

It  is,  therefore,  most  essential  that  every  proprietor  should 
consider  how  the  facilities  required  in  this  respect  can  be 
best  supplied. 

It  is  clear  that,  considering  the  variety  in  the  size  of  iiiiin% 
and  the  small  extent  of  a  great  majority  of  them,  any  allow* 
ance  or  assistance  given  should  bear  some  reference  to  the 
size  in  each  case. 

It  is  desirable,  also,  that  the  allowance  or  ajasistance  given 
for  a  dwelHng-house  should  not  be  permitted  to  absorb  more 
than  a  just  proportion  of  what  might  be  allocated  for  the 
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whole  of  tho  farm  buildings,  keeping  a  distinct  proportion 
applicable  to  cattle  sheds  and  other  offices ;  and  that  drain- 
age allowances  should  likewise  be  calculated,  and  kept  quite 
separate  from  those  for  each  class  of  buildings.  Without 
such  restriction  and  separation  an  undue  proportion  of  ex> 
penditure  on  one  branch  might  wholly  impede  the  execution 
of  some  other  of  equal  or  greater  utility.  The  limitation 
mighty  for  example,  be  on  some  such  scale  sa  the  following — 

Maidmam  outlay  for  farm  resiflcncc,  i)er  statute  acre,         -  £l  10    0 

„  ,,  farm  offices,  ,,         •  -  •   1  10    0 

„  ,,  thorough'drainagc,        ,,         -  -  -  5    0    0 

By  closely  considering  this  subject  we  find  that  tho  probar- 
bility  of  being  able  to  effect  generally  the  improvements 
required  in  buildings  which  give  no  direct  return,  will 
depend  upon  the  exuberant  direct  profits  from  the  drainage 
portion  of  the  investment,  which  will  amply  remunerate  for 
the  expenditure  upon  the  whole  as  above  restricted.  In  fact, 
that  the  buildings  may  be  made  to  grow  out  of  the  drainage 
profits. 

The  second  general  division  of  the  rural  population  above  See  Chapter^ 
mentioned,  as  regards  house  accommodation,  consists  of  the  911,  q.  27*. 
numerous  class  called  cottiers  or  labourers,  who  almost  uni-  ^26,  0- *^- 
▼ersally  hold  their  houses  imder  the  farmers,  for  which  they  348^  q,  12. 
pay  an  enormous  rent,  as  compared  with  the  value  of  the  ^J^  g'  *^  ^* 
bouse. 

This  source  of  profit  to  the  farmer  appears  to  be  fraught 
with  the  greatest  evil,  by  bringing  upon  the  lands  an  amount  924,  Q.  la. 
of  population  which  cannot  possibly  find  permanent  employ- 
ment or  adequate  support. 

In  these  cases,  the  miserable  house  is  generally  built  by  I86,  Q.  47. 
die  fiurmer,  but  occasionally  by  the  cottier  himself.     And  it  qu]  q.' 57.00, 
may  not  be  an  over-calculation  to  say,  that  in  many  cases  the  ^'^^^  ^*  **• 
rent  paid  for  these  hovels  would  exceed  50  per  cent,  per 
annum  upon  their  cost;  this  rent  being  generally  paid  in 
labour,  taken  at  the  lowest  rate,  and  exacted  at  the  most 
incQUTenient  or  pressing  time  of  the  year,  when  the  poor 
labourer  could  find  employment  elsewhere  at  a  high  rate  of 
wages. 

Some  proprietors,  convinced  of  the  great  suffering  to  which 
the  cottier  dasa  are  exposed  by  the  above  practice^  ha^^ 
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felt  disposed  to  build  cottages  for  them,  with  small  allot- 
ments, held  direct  from  themselyes;  but  the  chief  difficulty 
in  this  case  is,  to  secure  that  the  original  evil  may  not  thus 
be  increased  by  still  further  increasing  the  glut  of  the  labour 
market,  which  would  be  the  effect,  unless  the  farmer  cafi:  be 
restrained  from  still  bringing  in  additional  people  for  the 
mere  profit  he  may  derive  in  letting  to  them  a  house  or 
garden ;  this  tendency  has  long  been  felt,  and  is  lihely  to 
continue  the  chief  difficiilty  in  the  management  of  property. 

Extraeii  from  William  Sharman  Crawford,  esq.,  m,p. 

Eoidmct, 

64.  With  reference  to  the  necessity  for  some  legislative  interfer- 

General.  cnce  of  the  natnre  referred  to,  are  you  prepared  to  giro  the  com- 

JjJm/        missionera  evidenec  of  the  grounds  upon  which  you  consider  such  s 

'  provision  is  necessary  ]     Is  it  the  common  practice  in  Ireland  to  lei 

lands  without  any  buildings  or  permanent  improvements  made  upon 
them  by  the  landlords  ? — Yes,  I  am  satisfied  that  that  is  the  case, 
and  I  found  my  opinion  both  upon  my  own  knowledge  and  the 
evidence  contained  in  the  Poor  Law  Inquiry  Commission,  under 
the  heads  of  small  tenantry,  landlord  and  tenant,  nature  and  extent 
of  agriculture;  also  upon  evidence  contained  in  various  reports  made 
by  committees  of  the  Houses  of  Commons  and  Lords. 

65,  Do  you  consider  that  the  practice  of  landlords,  either  b«ilding 
for  tlieir  tenants,  or  making  them  an  allowance,  has  increased  or 
decreased  since  the  dato  of  those  reports  and  documents  to  which 
you  have  referred  ? — I  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  it  has  increased; 
at  the  same  time,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  it  has  not.  I  have 
no  reason  from  my  own  knowledge. 

67.  Is  there  not  a  material  ditference  between  the  practice  with 
regard  to  the  relation  of  landlord  and  tenant  in  England  and  Ire- 
hind;  that  in  Ireland  the  tenant  wouM  make  them  at  his  own  cost, 
when^as  in  England  the  tenant  throws  the  cost  upon  the  landlord  t — 
Yes,  I  understand  so ;  and  it  is  the  difference  in  practice  in  that 
respect  which  ciiuses  me  to  feel  that  there  is  a  necessity  for  a  legi^ 
provision  of  the  kind  I  propose. 

68.  Are  you  aware  of  the  practice,  in  that  respect^  in  Scotland  1 — 
I  have  understood  that  the  practice  in  Scotland  was  similar  to  that 
in  Kngland  with  regard  to  the  landlord  keeping  up  the  bnildings 
and  assisting  the  tenant. 

General.         William  Sharman  Crawford,  esq.,  m.p.  {further  examination,) 

tSi  Q.  27.  27.  Is  there  any  other  subject  upon  which  you  would  wish  te 

state  any  thing  to  the  commLssioners  ? — There  is  one  point,  with 
regard  to  the  repairing  of  cabins ;  I  think  there  are  great  practical 
sufferings  produced  to  the  poor  people,  from  circumstances  connected 

0M  ftlno  620     ^^*^  ^^^^^  subject.    A  middleman  will  let  a  cottage  to  a  poor  tenant) 

Q.  82.      '    1*®  ^^'^  charge  him  an  extravagant  rent  for  that  cottage,  and  he  will 

let  it  under  an  engagement  to  keep  it  in  repair;  but  he  fiulB  te 

execute  his  contract  in  that  respect,  and  the  tenant  has  no  practicd 
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tneans  of  insisting  upon  it :  I  am  of  opinion  there  onght  to  be  some  Ertracu  fi^m 
power  given,  perhaps  to  the  officers  of  the  poor  law,  to  enforce  the     Evukmt, 

putting  such  houses  in  repair,  and  the   means  of  charging  the        

expenses  of  so  doing  upon  tnc  immediate  landlord  in  such  cases. 

28.  Do  you  not  think  it  might  be  sufficient  to  take  from  the 
landlord  any  power  of  recovering  his  rent  unless  such  house  was  in 
repair  ? — Perhap  that  mode  might  have  the  effect  I  desire ;  but  I 
am  of  opinion  that  it  is  of  great  importance  that  some  mode  should 
be  devised  of  preventing  the  evil  I  have  stated.  In  these  observa- 
tions I  speak  of  cabins  of  a  certain  description,  and  a  certain  value; 
the  provisions  I  would  propose  would  only  apply  to  those  of  a  cer- 
tain value. 

29.  Does  it  appear  to  you  in  reference  to  the  cabins  of  cottiers, 
let  in  the  way  described,  that  it  might  be  desirable  to  give  those 
<»ttiers  the  power  of  summoning  the  person  of  whom  they  held  those 
cabins  before  the  magistrates,  in  the  event  of  their  falling  out  of 
repair,  and  giving  the  magistrates  the  power  of  issuing  a  decree 
again^  the  owner  of  the  cabins  for  the  cost  of  repairing  ? — I  think 
that  a  very  desirable  provision,  but  fear  the  tenant  would  be  afraid 
to  avail  himself  of  that  power  lest  he  might  be  ejected. 

30.  Are  the  cabins  in  your  neighbourhood  provided  generally 
with  any  pignsty,  or  any  back  yard,  in  which  the  dung-heap  can 
be  placed  ? — In  the  part  of  Ireland  I  live  in,  the  county  of  Cown, 
that  is  generally  the  case ;  but  in  another  part  of  Ireland  in  which 
I  have  property,  in  the  county  of  Meath,  I  have  reason  to  know  it 
is  often  the  case  that  there  is  no  place  in  which  the  cottier  can  keep 
either  his  pig  or  his  dung. 

31.  Do  you  believe  that  the  moral  condition  of  the  people  is  in 
«ome  degree  affected  by  the  wretched  condition  of  the  places  in 
which  they  live  1 — I  think  it  is  most  materially  affected  by  those 
means.  I  think  the  moral  condition  of  the  people  is  deeply  injured 
by  not  having  the  power  of  paying  attention  to  those  means  of 
comfort  which  the  extension  of  tlieir  accommodation  for  those  pur- 
poses would  afford. 

32.  Do  you  not  conceive  that  the  publie  interest  is  concerned  in 
•ome  improvement  of  this  kind  1 — Most  importantly  so  ;  and  1  may 
liere  remark  that  the  laws  which  are  passed  for  the  purpose  of 
guarding  roads  from  nuisances  are  rendered  practically  inefficient, 
Decanse  those  who  are  to  execute  them  feel  that  they  cannot  do  so 
wiUkont  subjecting  the  inhabitants  to  the  greatest  evils,  by  compell- 
ing tliem  to  keep  their  pigs  and  dung-heaps  within  the  walls  of 
iheir  houses,  in  cases  where  they  have  no  other  places  to  keep 
them. 

33.  Would  you  consider  it  advisable  to  place  some  restriction 
upon  ih©  recovery  of  rent  by  the  landlord,  who  may  let  a  cottage  in 
a  conntry  place  without  any  yard  or  ground  attached  1 — I  am  de- 
eidedly  of  opinion  that  some  such  means  should  be  taken  to  prevent 
that  very  injurious  practice. 

Thomas  Dougherty,  esq.,  land  proprietor.  Done^. 

»       21.  How  are  the  houses  and  form  buildings  erected  \ — ^y  V\i^  \^'^^  ^,  ^v^ 
B   teDaots.     They  build  them  and  improve  them ;  and  w\\at  axe  caXV^d 
f  the  cottien*  houaee  are  built  find  kept  in  repair  by  t\iid  bxxm^r^ 
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-ErtracTf  from  Charles  Horatio  Kennedy,  eaq.,  agent. 

'  26.  State  the  details  as  regards  the  eonstructioD  of  farm  baild- 

DoneeiL  ings? — At  the  commencement  of  the  present  system  of  management 

278,  Q.  26.  Qjj  ^jjg  Glenfin  estate  in  1838,  the  dwellings  of  the  tenantry  were 
wretched  in  the  extreme,  and  the  building  regulations  in  operation 
on  the  Loughash  estate  were  introduced  here^  to  encourage  the  te- 
nants to  erect  a  superior  class  of  fam)  and  office  houses,  suited  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  farmer,  and  calculated  to  be  built  at  interyals^ 
in  three  distinct  portions,  so  as  to  make  it  easy  to  the  tenant  to  con- 
tribute his  portion — his  labour — ^in  the  idle  season  to  their  erection, 
as  also  with  a  view  to  make  the  demand  gradual  up<m  the  fund  set 
apart  for  grants,  in  aid  of  buildincr,  by  the  landlord.  Seveitil  cot- 
tages were  in  progress  of  erection  on  this  plan,  when  a  panic  seized 
the  tenantry,  from  expecting  that  lofted  cottages  would  be  valued 
for  the  poor  law  rate,  and  it  was  con3e(|ucntly  found  impossible 
to  induce  them  to  continue  to  build  upon  this  plan.  We  did  not, 
therefore,  persist  in  withholding  grants  for  such  houses  as  were 
built  substantially,  though  not  upon  the  prescribed  plan.  The 
amount  of  grant  given  to  the  tenant  is  calculated  to  cover  all  cost 
of  materials  and  mechanics'  wages,  tl'c. ;  in  factj  the  tenant  contri- 
butes nothing,  or  little  clyc  than  the  labour  of  himself  and  family. 
The  contribution  of  the  landlord  mav  be  taken  at  about  half  the 
total  expense  of  erecting  the  building,  including  the  labour  of  the 
tenant.  One  of  the  moot  diflicult  points  to  convince  a  small  farmer 
upon  in  Ireland  is,  the  wisdom  of  puttin^i^  his  farm  offices  behind 
the  house.  The  cause  of  this  is  a  simple  and  uniform  one.  The 
ordinary  arrangement  places  the  cow-house  in  a  line  with  the 
dwelling-house,  and  their  doors  within  a  few  paces  of  each  other,  so 
that  there  is  the  shortest  possible  distance  for  the  fanner's  wife  to 
walk  when  she  has  to  feed  or  milk  the  cows.  By  the  civilized  ar- 
rangement of  placing  the  out-houses  in  the  rear,  there  must  either 
be  a  back  door,  which  is  objected  to  as  making  a  cold  house,  or  the 
good  woman  must  expose  herself  to  the  weather  for  a  lengthened 
circuit  of  the  premises,  as  often  as  she  would  visit  the  cow,  which, 
in  cold,  rainy,  wintry  weather,  she  finds  extremely  objectionable.  To 
reconcile  both  objects,  health  and  convenience,  the  entrance  of  the 
dwelling  should  be  at  the  gable,  dose  to  the  back  wall,  v/ith  an  out- 
side porch,  arranging  the  offices  as  shown  in  the  plan  ;  and  thus 
giving  the  housewife  the  shortest  possible  line  of  march  to  reach  her 
cow-shed,  when  placed  behind  the  house.  This  plan  brings  the 
fire-place  to  the  centre  wall,  which  is  likewise  an  advantage  as  re- 
ganis  warmth. 

Appendix  14,  ^^  ^'^RM  BUILDINGS. 

The  first  point  that  the  superintendent  has  to  consider,  with  re- 
spect to  farm  buildings,  is  their  situation  in  the  farm ;  and,  whether 
the  object  be  for  the  accommodation  of  the  farmer  himself  or  of  his 
labourers,  double  cottages,  as  they  are  called,  should  be  studiously 
avoided.  Of  all  the  ingenious  contrivances  that  have  yet  been  in- 
vented for  creatiui^  and  maintaining  discord,  nothing  can  oonijjort 
with  the  double  cottage.  Parties  are  thus  brought  into  such  «)<*• 
and  constant  contact  that,  unless  they  be  blessed  with  a  true  Chris- 
tian  spirit,  war  is  the  result ;  and  such  a  war !  a  war  of  wordi^  rf 
ivoinen,  of  cocks^  dogs,  pigs,  and  cYkWdi^w,  a>?:t«  qC  tres^iss,  countf*- 
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trespass,  and  petty  sessions.  The  enemy  eteraally  galling  your  front,  Extrat^M  f 
galling  your  rear,  and  galling  both  flanks,  without  the  sliglitest  ^"^ciioj 
powered  making  either  a  safe  retreat  or  a  permanent  truce;  one 
marauding  hen  will  break  through  the  most  solemn  convention,  and 
renew  the  conflict — with  missiles  of  attack  ever  at  hand,  stones, 
sticks,  brooms,  boiling  water,  and  that  most  venomous  weapon  of  all, 
the  uncontrolled  tongue.  There  can  be  no  protection  against  these 
And  many  other  ofl^ensive  missiles  peculiar  to  the  battle-field  of  a 
•double  cottage. 

And  the  solitary  insignificant  advantiige  attending  this  contriv- 
ance against  the  peace  of  two  families  ends  in  a  saving  of  about 
twenty  shillings,  the  cost  of  building  one  gable  wall  extra — a  sav- 
ing which  would  go  but  a  short  way  in  the  expense  of  the  first 
month^s  family  brawls  at  petty  sessiona 

Make,  then,  your  cottages  quite  detached,  and  place  each  as  near 
as  possible  to  the  centre  of  its  own  lot  of  land.  Observe  the  table 
of  fiirm  cartage,  and  you  will  be  satisfied  of  the  benefit  of  this  com- 
pared with  the  common  practice  of  fixing  the  site  near  the  mearing, 
or,  still  worse,  in  a  village. 

Having  settled  upon  your  site,  you  will  next  adapt  your  plan  of 
cottage  and  offices  to  it,  with  due  reference  to  the  condition  of  the 
people  for  whom  you  act,  recollecting  that  an  immediate  exuberant 
oxpenditure  is  not  suited  to  this  country;  your  project,  therefore, 
in  itself,  must  admit  of  gradual  completion,  and  must  combine  the 
greatest  quantity  of  comfort,  convenience,  and  durability  possible, 
with  a  very  limited  expenditure.  You  will  reflect,  that  the  interest 
or  return  for  an  investment  in  farm  buildings  must  l>e  paid  out  o( 
the  farm  itself;  and  that  in  Ireland  about  oue-lmlf  of  the  holdings 
are  valued  at  or  under  £5,  for  lands  whicli,  from  the  mismanage- 
ment and  ignorance  in  tlieir  o(?cu])iors,  fail  to  give  any  thing  like 
the  produce  that  they  ought.  The  outlay  for  building  on  a  farm, 
ihen,  evidently  must  have  reference  to  its  value  ;  and,  probably,  £2 
per  acre,  or  two  years'  rent,  may  be  as  near  to  a  safe  scale  as  can  be 
recommended,  in  limiting  a  farm  building  investment,  looking  for- 
ward to  improved  production,  and  arranging  your  project  that  it 
may  be  susceptible  of  corresponding  completion  and  improvement. 

In  our  general  arrangement  of  the  farmstead,  it  will  be  well  if  we 
oan  set  at  rest  that  ancient  feud  that  exists  between  the  most  bene- 
Tolent  -class  of  landlords  and  their  tenants,  regarding  the  position  of 
the  office  lioiise&     To  do  this  we  must  trace  its  source. 

The  landlord,  anxious  for  the  health,  comfort,  and  decent  appear- 
4ince  of  his  people,  would  remove  the  noxious  unsightly  midden, 
with  all  its  fever-making  filth  and  effluvia,  to  a  safe  distance  from 
the  atmosphere  breathed  in  the  cottage  ;  and,  tlierefore,  the  cow- 
hotue,  lie  says,  must  go  to  the  rear.  But  the  farmer  has  a  wife, 
whose  especial  duty  it  is  to  visit  her  cow-house,  pro'bably  ten  or  a 
doien  times  a  day,  in  the  inclement  season.  Blow  high,  blow  low, 
let  tempests  roar,  she  must  feed  and  milk  her  cows ;  and,  therefore, 
she  sayis,  the  cow-house  shall  be  in  front,  and  its  door  shall  be 
situated  so  that  she  may  have  the  smallest  possible  amount  of  labour, 
and  exposure  to  weather. 

The  fitfmer  finds  himself  assureilly  in  a  critical  po?^\l\oT\\  \>\3k\,\v^ 
decides  without  hesitation^  like  a  wise  man,  wil\i  \\\a  \s\^e\    1^q^»xl 
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Fig.  1. 


fecta  existing,  and  the  oorrections  required  in  the  construction  of  Extractn  fit 
the  cottage  itself  as  we  generally  find  it  in  Ireland.  Eademe^. 

Fig  1  shows  the  usual  deacriptioii 
of  house  occupied  by  an  Irish  pea- 
sant It  consists  of  one  long  room,  in 
which  &ther,  mother,  sisters,  bro- 
thers— ^with  jfrequently  an  aunt,  a 
grandmother,  a  cow,  and  a  litter  of 
pigs — live,  eat^  and  sleep.  Thoee 
who  are  somewhat  advanced  in 
luxury  have  a  separate  shed  for  the 
cow,  and  a  small  room  partitioned 
off  the  long  room. 


u  t 


Fig.  2. 


Pig.  3. 


Fig.  4. 


Fig.  5. 


Fig.  2  is  a  section  showing  the  fate  of  this  house  a  few  years  after 
it  has  been  built.  The  catastrophe  here  exhibited  is  caused  by  ill- 
prepared  foundations,  badly-built  walls,  and  a  defective  construction 
of  the  trusses,  or  main  supports  of  the  roof,  which  are  made,  as 
represented  by  fig.  3,  of  unripe  timber,  from  thinnings  of  young 
plantations,  and  bound  by  ill-fastened  collar-beams ;  instead  of  being 
nude,  as  shown  in  fig.  4  or  fig.  5,  with  wall-plates,  c  c,  and  tie- 
beams,  b  h. 

When  building  upon  undulating  ground,  or  slopes,  the  carelessness 
and  parsimony  of  the  masons  frequently  prevent  them  from  sinking 
sufficiently  the  foundation  of  the  back  wall ;  so  that  after  the  house 
is  built,  and  the  floor  levelled,  which  is  the  last  operation,  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  see  the  lower  part  of  the  masonry  of  the  back  wall 
commencing  at  a  foot  above  the  level  of  the  floor,  as  shown  at  a  a, 
figs.  2  and  3,  leaving  a  foot  in  height  of  friable  earth,  to  ^d'vcksXxaA. 
of  stone  wall,  in  that  part  where  the  wall  sliouVd  \>q  alroxi^geBX^  \i^ 
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b*ra€t»  from  oause  there  tlie  weight  is  greatest  The  heavy  thatch  roof  acting 
Evidence,  upon  ill-fastened  nnripe  timber  soon  produces  lateral  pressure  against 
the  badly-built  side  wall,  which  consequently  gives  way.  If  the 
tie-beam  b  6,  and  waU-plates  c  c,  figs.  4  and  5,  were  used,  this  would 
not  be  so  likely  to  occur,  because  the  feet  of  the  truss  (couples)  would 
rest  upon  the  ends  of  the  tie-beam  ;  the  pressure  of  the  roof  would 
thus  be  always  vertical,  and  the  wall-j^ates  c  c  would  equalise  this 
pressure  upon  the  walls  generally,  instead  of  leaving  it  to  act  upon 
single  points.  Although,  from  the  small  span  of  the  roof^  it  may  be 
said  that  a  collar-beam  d,  fig.  4,  ought  to  sufiice  without  a  tie-beam, 
still,  when  we  consider  the  defects  of  foundation,  of  building,  of 
timber,  and  of  timber  fastenings,  used  in  the  construction  of  Irish 
cottages,  it  is  evident  that  the  tie-beam  is  quite  essential ;  but  there 
is  little  chance  of  its  being  adopted,  and  if  it  were,  it  would  prevent 
the  possibility  of  turning  the  space  immediately  under  the  roof  to 
account  as  an  attic,  because  the  tie-beam  in  that  case  would  be  made 
to  act  as  a  flooring  joist  also ;  and  whether  the  collar-beam  d,  fig.  4, 
or  the  king-post  e,  fig.  5,  be  used  to  support  the  centre  of  the  prin- 
cipal, there  would  not  be  sufficicDt  head-room  left  in  the  loft  It  is 
presumed  that  these  and  various  other  objections  would  be  removed 
by  the  construction  exhibited  in  the  ground-plan,  fig.  6,  of  which 
fig.  7  shows  the  plan  of  the  attic  floor,  fig.  8  the  elevation,  and  fig.  9 
the  section.  The  buttresses  gg  project  one-fourth  of  the  width  of 
the  house,  rise  to  the  roof,  and  support  the  truss,  of  which  the  span 
consequently  becomes  reduced  one-half,  and  thus  a  powerfully- 
increased  resistance  is  caused  against  a  much-<liminished  pressure. 
The  collar-beam  without  the  tie-beam,  in  this  case,  is  ample,  it  also 
comes  high  up  in  the  roof^  and,  having  got  rid  of  the  necessity  of 
a  tie-beam,  we  have  the  jwwer  of  making  a  good  attic,  and  of  regu- 
lating the  hea<l  room  at  will,  by  adding  a  foot  or  two  to  the  height 
of  the  side  walls,  and  placing  the  attic  flooring  joists  as  much  below 
the  springing  of  the  roof  as  we  like,  see  fig.  9 ;  having  got  two  floors, 
we  have  the  power  of  subdividing  as  we  like  into  small  apartments, 
and  the  poor  man  is  thus  enabled,  though  poor,  to  observe  the  ordi- 
nary rules  of  decency  in  his  family,  by  giving  sepaiute  sleeping 
accommodation  to  males  and  females. 

One  Ycry  important  advantage  of  this  construction,  under  the 
iictoal  circumstances  of  Ireland,  is  the  gradual  manner  in  which  it 
may  be  efiected,  as  it  is  not  necessary  to  build  at  onoe  the  whole; 
but  a  third  part  of  it,  as  shown  by  the  continuous  lines  in  the  plan, 
fig.  6,  may  be  built  the  first  year.  This  may  be  added  to  the  second 
year,  and  completed  the  third  year. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  the  portion  proposed  to  be  built  the  firat 
year,  marked  with  continuous  lines  in  the  groun<l  and  attic  plans, 
figs.  6  and  7,  atibrds  room  for  two  beds  upon  the  ground  floor;  if 
the  attic  floor  be  added,  then  there  is  accommodation  for  four  beds; 
and  there  is  great  facility  in  the  construction  of  the  attic  floor,  be- 
cause joists  from  6  feet  6  inches  to  8  feet  6  inches,  according  to  the 
class  of  house  selected,  will  answer,  and  these  can  be  procun^  for^a 
few  pence  each,  from  plantation  thinnings,  in  most  districts,  whilst 
the  joists  for  an  ordinary  loft  require  to  be  made  of  heavy  expensive 
timber,  to  be  had  only  in  market  t(»wns,  costly  to  purchase,  and 
{  ooetly  to  bring  home.     The  cottager  having  collected  his  flooring 
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joists,  if  he  have  not  the  means  of  purchasing  the  necessary  boards 
for  flooring,  may  supply  their  place  temporarily  with  a  thick  straw 
mat  of  his  own  making,  until  he  can  purchase  them.  This  will  at 
once  give  him  the  use  of  his  attic;  he  can  complete  any  portion  of 
his  attic  at  a  time,  and  add  graduall}^  at  his  own  convenience,  to 
the  accommodation  and  comfort  of  his  house.  This  facility  does  not 
exist  in  the  cottage  of  onlinary  construction,  if  the  truss  be  properly 
made;  and  if  the  very  essential  part,  or  tie-beam,  be  omitted,  and 
the  side  walls  be  raised,  the  increased  height  of  the  walls  adds  to 
the  chances  of  a  premature  downfall.  Fig.  6  shows  the  arrangement 
of  the  yard  and  offices.  As  the  establishment  increases,  he  extends 
his  buildings  along  the  sides,  back,  and  wings  of  the  3rard,  as  marked 
by  the  dotted  lines;  and  this  arrangement  of  offices  will  adapt  itself 
to  a  great  variety  as  to  size  of  farms.  This  consideration  will 
induce  you  to  restrict  or  extend  the  width  and  depth  of  the  centre 
yard  as  each  particular  case  may  require,  and  you  can  thus  fit 
exactly  the  extent  of  your  buildings  to  the  precise  size  of  the 
farm. 

In  allowing  or  laying  out  the  space  for  cattle-sheds,  it  is  desirable 
to  keep  in  view  the  proportion  of  stock  that  the  occupier  ought  to 
have,  and  that  he  probably  will  have  at  some  future  day,  as  compared 
with  his  acreage,  rather  than  wliat  he  actually  possesses  at  the  time, 
and  the  space  for  housing  ought  to  be  calculated  at  the  rate  of  one 
head  of  stock  per  acre.  This  does  not  bind  a  man  to  build  more 
than  he  wants  at  any  particular  period,  although  it  enables  him  at 
all  times  to  build  with  the  greatest  advantage  when  his  improving 
condition  may  render  an  increase  necessary.  We  shall  now  conclude 
this  subject  with  the  most  important  point  of  all.  Every  one  will 
readily  understand  that  this  point  is  the  saving  of  all  liquid  man 
nures.  If  you  can  accomplish  this  upon  any  farm,  you  at  once 
double  the  occupier's  j)ower  of  enriching  his  land,  and  consequently 
of  supporting  his  family  in  comfort;  and  yet  at  the  present  day  it 
would  not  be  an  exaggeration  to  estimate  that  ^J  of  the  liquid 
manure  made  in  Ireland  is  utterly  wasted,  and,  from  the  omission 
of  the  most  simple  precaution,  allowed  to  flow  with  the  surfiice 
waters  to  the  nearest  rivers.  There  can  bo  no  excuse  for  the  cow- 
shed or  other  place  producing  fertilizing  liquid,  even  of  the  poorest 
occupier  of  land,  being  without  a  contrivance  for  saving  this  most 
valuable  property  which  he  now  loses,  as  the  cost  need  not  exceed 
from  one  to  two  shillings  in  each  case.  It  can  be  perfectly  effected 
by  sinking  in  a  proper  position  an  old  flax-seed  barrel,  which  may 
be  purchased  for  a  few  pence,  and  puddling  or  tamping  it  under- 
neath and  all  round  firmly  with  four  or  five  inches  in  thickness  of 
fresh  peat  soil,  taking  care  to  cut  off  all  approach  of  the  ordinary 
surface  waters,  and  to  ensure  the  approach  of  all  liquid  manure, 
which  should  be  mixed  with  fitting  composts  as  the  receptacle  fills. 
So  simple  and  essential  are  those  liquid  tanks,  or  cess-pools,  to  the 
improvement  of  the  farming  population,  that  no  steward  or  agricul- 
turist is  worthy  to  have  charge  of  a  district  if  six  months  after  his 
ap]K)intment  there  remain  many  of  the  farmsteads  under  his  super- 
latendence  without  this  indispensable  provision. 
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ci»  Jram  Mr.  Thomaa  M'CulIougfa,  agent. 

—  43.  Have  you  known  that  system  of  giving  assistance  to  tenants 

*  in  regard  to  improvements  on  Land,  retarded  by  the  mode  in  which 

*"  the  proprietor  nolds  his  estate;  for  instance,  where  it  is  in  strict 

settlement)  and  he  is  tenant  for  life? — Yes,  I  know  that  the  improve- 
ments of  the  town  of  Bangor  have  been  considerably  retarded  by 
their  not  being  able  to  give  more  than  three  lives  or  thirty-one 
years ;  the  fact  is,  that  they  have  built  up  half  the  town  on  holdings 
at  will,  waiting  till  they  could  get  a  satisfactory  lease,  the  tenants 
relying  upon  the  landlord  giving  them  a  better  lease  when  he  can ; 
and  there  are  a  number  of  nouses  where  I  liave  no  doubt,  if  a  lease 
had  been  taken  out  at  the  time  they  were  built  and  going  on,  the 
lease  would  be  expired  at  this  time. 

44.  Can  you  form  an  estimate  of  the  expenditure  that  has  taken 
place  in  the  town  of  Bangor,  in  the  building  of  houses,  in  the  manner 
you  have  stated;  lias  it  been  a  large  sum? — Tes,  a  considerable 
sum. 

45.  A  thousand  pounds? — Several  thousand  pounds;  there  is  a 
whole  street  built, 

■nagh.  Captain  Edward  Archdall,  laud  proprietor. 

2.  17.  17.  Has  the  alteration  made  in  the  law  relative  to  the  assessment 

of  houses  checked  the  improvements  in  the  houses  of  the  tenants? — 
Yes;  the  applotment  of  an  additional  amount  of  grand  jury  cess 
upon  houses  above  the  value  of  £«5. 

18.  In  your  opinion,  has  that  had  a  serious  effect  upon  the 
country,  or  is  it  likely  to  have? — It  is  likely  to  have  a  serious  effect. 
Persons  who  have  comfortable  houses,  and  pay  for  them,  are  sorry 
that  they  have  them. 

aiMgli.  John  E.  Taylor,  esq.,  agent. 

}.  77.  I  find  that  the  water  carriage  has  given  great  ^Eicilities  for  im- 

provements in  building;  they  can  get  the  materials,  slate,  and 
timber,  so  much  cheaper.  The  number  of  slated  houses  is  increasing 
in  the  county.  Ten  years  ago  there  were  only  six  slated  houses, 
and  now  there  are  114  on  Sir  Arthur  Brooke's  property,  and  many 
others  in  progress.  I  attribute  that  to  the  facilities  of  obtaining 
materials  by  the  canals.  With  respect  to  the  valuation  of  houses,  I 
beg  to  state,  that  there  were  two  opinions  got  from  two  attorneys- 
general,  and  two  contrary  opinions  obtained,  whether  houses  under 
£5  should  be  included  in  the  valuation.  Mr.  Griffith  told  me  that 
the  applotters  were  to  subdivide  the  sum  laid  on  the  townland  as 
&irly  as  they  could;  that  the  houses  were  a  thing  he  wished  for  his 
own  information.  When  they  are  valued,  of  course  the  applotter 
will  lay  a  larger  sum  upon  the  person  that  has  a  good  house  than 
upon  the  man  that  has  a  bad  house ;  but  the  applotters  may  sub- 
divide it  as  they  like,  according  to  their  oaths. 

*^*"*'  Mr,  Thomas  Johnston,  agent. 

).  48.  48.  Is  any  thing  done  in  the  way  of  improvement  of  buildings? — 

No.  There  has  been  nothing  done  by  the  landlords;  very  little  at 
least 
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Mr.  Peter  Coyle,  fanner.  JSxtrmet 

JBvitk 

32,  Are  permanent  improvements  on  the  land  or  buildings  effected        

by  the  landlord,  or  by  tne  tenant,  or  jointly? — In  some  instances  Monagfa 
the  landlord  improves.  At  present  that  is  on  the  increase.  Some  ^^>  ^ 
very  good  lan(Hords  pay  part  of  the  expense  of  improvements ;  some 
of  them  give  half;  other  landlords  give  none  at  all;  some  of  them 
latterly  give  encouragement,  and  say  if  the  tenants  build  slated 
houses,  they  will  give  £10  upon  a  nouse  which  would  cost  £50. 
There  are  encouragements  held  out  by  some  ^ood  proprietors; 
but  under  ordinary  proprietors  the  tenant  is  obliged  to  do  those 
things  himself. 

Henry  Wiggins,  esq,,  agent.  Lcmdon 

Extract  from  an  Agreement  for  a  letting  by  the  Grocers' 
Company,  handed  in  by  this  gentleman. 

The  said  company  are  willing  to  make  him  the  allowances  follow-  177,  q. 
ing,  namely,  the  sawn  timber  scantlings,  for  the  roofs  and  floors, 
and  ready-wrought  doors  and  windows  (unglazed),  and  slate  (or  tile) 
for  covering,  and  verges  and  ridges  for  roofis,  and  the  bricks  for  the 
chimney  shafts  and  openings,  and  lime  for  the  walls  of  such  new  build- 
ings as  may  be  first  approved  by  the  agent's  certificate  under  his  hand: 
and  also  timber,  bricks,  lime,  and  slates  (or  tile),  for  such  repairs  of 
buildings  as  the  agent  may  certify  under  his  hand  as  proper;  all 
such  timber,  bricks,  slates,  tiles,  and  lime  so  allowed  to  be  used 
within  one  month  after  delivery,  in  such  manner  as  the  agent  may 
approve,  or,  if  he  shall  disapprove,  in  writing,  within  three  months 
after  such  delivery,  of  the  use  or  non-use  thereof,  then  the  said 
tenant  shall  be  changed  with  the  value  thereof  in  his  rent  account ; 
and  also  to  allow  the  said  tenant  poles  for  gates  or  bars  for  such 
stone  gate  piers  built,  or  oak  or  bog  deal  posts  set  up  by  him  as  the 
agent  may  approve. 

James  Anderson,  esq.,  agent.  Tyrone. 

66.  When  permanent  improvements  are  made,  arc  they  effected  see,  Q. 
by  the  landlord,  or  the  tenant,  or  jointly  1 — I  should  say  entirely 
by  the  tenants,  as  respects  their  houses,  except  on  the  estate  of  Sir 
Robert  Ferguson. 

On  each  of  the  new  fiums  a  house  was  erected,  built  of  stone  and  Append 
lime,  and  covered  with  Welsh  slates.  The  plan  varied  according 
to  the  sice  of  the  farm  and  other  circumstances;  but  that  most 
approved  contains  a  kitchen,  twelve  by  twelve  :  a  pantry,  or  store- 
room, five  and  a  half  by  nine ;  a  scullery,  six  by  six ;  a  sitting- 
room  to  the  front,  twelve  by  nine  and  a  half ;  and  behind  it  a  sleep- 
ing room,  twelve  by  eight  The  whole  house  being  about  eighteen 
feet  by  twenty-five  feet  in  the  clear :  the  waUs,  raised  fourteen  feet 
high  in  the  inside,  allow  sufficient  room  to  loft  the  house,  and  to  have 
a  large  room  over  the  sitting  and  back  bed  room,  lighted  by  a  window 
in  the  gable.     The  whole  expense  was  about  £i5. 


rAB»  BUILDINGS. 
PLAN  OF  HOUBK. 


Fapehs  delivored  in  by  D.  J.  Wilson,  esq.,  referred  to  in 
Minutes  of  ETidence,  No.  625,  Q.  7. 

Cottierb"  Cottage. 
To  llu  Eflit-tr  of  the  Farmen'  GaztUr. 

Bclvoir,  l>wembor  P,  164.1. 
I,  Sir — Id  compliance  with  your  wielica  I  liave  cmlcavonred  to 
gire  an  explanation  of  my  pl^  of  a  cheap  cott.igc  for  a  cottier,  the 
model  of  whicli  was  exhibited  at  the  Lite  meeting  in  Belfast.  Tbo 
want  of  capital  prevents  some  landlords — the  wiuit  of  energy,  others 
^from  turning  their  attention  to  the  improvement  of  the  housee  of 
their  tenantry,  but  by  far  the  greater  number  of  lis  are  prevented 
by  a  dread  of  the  expense  to  bo  incurred,  in  providing  wliat  would 
be  considered  even  moderate  accommodation  for  a  cottier's  fiLmily. 
To  meet  this  difficulty  ha3  been  my  object ;  and  I  beg  to  place  in 
your  hands  the  accompanying  model  and  plans,  for  tlie  inspection 
of  such  proprietors  as  take  tin  interest  In  the  condition  of  their 
tenantry,  and  m&y  be  desirous  of  contributing  to  their  comforts,  at 
what,  it  is  hoped,  will  prove  (for  the  accommodation  to  be  affordod) 
t,  verv  moderate  outlay.  What  I  try  to  attain  are,  smaiutA  sleep- 
ing-places for  the  bmily,  instead  of  having  all  its  members  crowded 
into  one  room,  sometimes  into  one  bed — a  warm  pig-sty,  to  prevent 
the  custom  of  bringing  the  sow  into  the  house  at  the  time  of  &rrow- 
JBff — A  warm  hon-housc,  to  dispense  with  roosts  over  the  kitchen 
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door-ways — another  place  for  the  milk  thau  the  kitchen  or  bed-  Extructa  firm 
room — a  small  store-room — a  place  for  two  cows ;  and  a  northern     -EvMfeiicf, 
gentleman  having  suggested  that  a  place  for  a  loom  would  be  desir-        ^" 
able,  at  a  very  small  additional  expense  I  give  a  room  for  that  pur- 
pose, ten  feet  by  eight. 

The  length  of  the  house  in  the  clear,  it  will  be  observed,  is  but 
23^  feet— its  breadth  but  U  feet— height  9  feet  The  kitchen  is 
14  feet  by  12  feet;  the  bed-room  (or  loom-room  as  the  case  may 


be)  10  feet  by  8 ;  both  dairy  and  store-room  (to  be  divided  at  plea^ 
8ure^  occupy  but  10  feet  by  4  feet  8  inches,  the  height  of  the  room 
is  7  J  feet.     I  floor  over  tne  bed-room,  dairy,  and  store-room,  and 


!et  two  additional  sleeping-places,  by  running  a  boarded  partition 
inch  thick,  and  8  feet  high,  from  the  centre  of  the  gable-end 
window,  towards  the  kitchen.  On  the  wall  running  across  the 
house,  separating  the  bed-room  and  store-room  from  the  kitchen,  I 
place  a  wall  plate,  and  from  it,  to  the  roof,  run  up  slight  poles,  at 
18  inches  apart,  between  which  I  weave  rods  of  hazel,  or  sallow^ 
and  thus  form  a  partition,  separating  these  sleeping-places  from  the 
kitchen,  leaving  an  ope  of  3  feet  m  the  centre,  and  immediately 
opposite  the  window  in  the  gable.  From  this  ope,  a  landing  3  feet 
long,  and  2  feet  wide,  extends  into  the  kitchen,  up  to  which  is 
placed  a  subdivide<l  step-ladder,  2  feet  wide,  with  a  hand-rail,  by 
which  an  easy  access,  even  for  children,  is  afforded  to  these  sleep- 
ing-places. 


I 


1 


1 


Front  Elevation. 
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lt«(brenc:e_l.  Kitchen,  14  tent  hr  12.  2.  Bed-room,  oi 
loom-room,  ID  feet  by  o.  3.  Storc-rootii,  b  fevt  1)y  4  feet  B  incDM.  4. 
Doir;,  b  fuet  by  4  feet  S  iachra.  5.  Cow-houM.-,  a  fuel  by  T  feet.  6.  PigstTY, 
7fcetby4fect6  inchee.  7.  Cess-pool.  8.  Privy.  The  dotted  line  indi- 
cate* the  glitter  for  conducting  the  liquid  manure  to  the  cess-pool. 

Ground  plan  for  a  shifting  door  for  back  entrance,  (A)  a  post  placed  in  a 
iocket-stonc,  kept  firm  by  two  iron  rods,  connecting  it  at  top  with  (BC) 
thejambi  of  the  door.  On  the  post  (A)  is  hung  a  door,  which,  u  the  wind 
veers,  is  ihifled  and  fastened  by  a  bolt  to  either  of  the  jambs  (B  or  C). 
always  leaving  a  free  passage  fl^)m  the  house  and  effectually  breaking  off 
the  wind.     (D)  flie-place.     (E)  dresser.     (F)  steps  to  ben-house. 
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The  rooTtf  of  tht>  bodsteaJs  for  these  rooms  must  be  made  so  as  to  Extrarta  firm 
^correspond  with  the  inclme  of  the  roof  of  the  house ;  and  the  doors     Evidence, 

are  attached  to  the  uprights,  or  jambs,  forming  the  3  feet  ope;  and        

both  doors  close  on  the  jamb  at  the  end  of  the  board  partition 
between  the  two  rooms,  and  which  jamb  stands  2  feet  in  from  the 
outer  edge  of  the  ope,  forming  an  angle  at  the  inside  of  the  landing. 
The  diTision  between  these  sleeping-places  and  the  kitchen,  being 
of  hurdle,  or  basket  work,  the  gable-ond  window  being  by  a 
mullion  in  the  centre,  and  opening  into  both  rooms,  and  the  height 
of  the  boarde<l  partition  being  but  8  feet,  a  free  circulation  is 
secured. 

If  the  houses  be  slated,  the  portion  of  the  roof  over  the  sleeping- 
places  shoidd  be  lathed  and  plastered,  and  the  8])aces  between  the 
laths  and  the  slates  filled  with  moss  or  sawdust,  to  exclude  the  heat 
in  summer  and  the  cold  in  winter. 

The  wall  of  the  chimney- gable  is  sunk  1^  feet  lower  than  the 
remainder  of  the  house,  by  which  the  yanl  will  be  lower,  and  the 
iSoor  of  the  house  the  higher  and  drier,  and  aiiditional  height  will 
be  also  obtained,  so  us  to  give  u  quicker  pitch  to  the  roof  of  the 
linney.  The  fire-piace  being  at  one  side,  instead  of  the  centre,  of 
the  gable,  and  the  piggery  being  j)laced  immediately  hdiind  it,  con- 
stant warmth  is  secured  to  the  pigs.  The  hen-house  is  over  the 
pig-sty,  consequently  behind  the  chimney,  and  its  floor  being  of 
nurdlo-work,  tne  fowls  receive  warmth  from  tlte  pigs,  ajs  well  as 
from  the  chimney.  The  remainder  of  the  linney  gives  space  for 
two  cows,  and  sewers  communicate  from  the  pig-sty  and  <?ow-hou8e 
to  a  cess-pool.  Should  the  house  be  intended  for  a  weaver,  by 
raising  another  gable  on  the  linney  wall,  and  arching  with  brick 
over  the  cow-house  and  pig-sty,  an  additional  sleeping-place,  14 
feet  by  7  feet,  will  be  obtained  at  a  trifling  increased  cost,  and  the 
flieeping-room  on  the  ground  floor  may  bo  converted  into  a  loom- 
room  ;  the  door  of  the  dairy  may  be  on  the  outside,  which  would 
^ive  more  room  in  store-room. 

The  piff-sty  is  four  feet  high,  and  the  hen-house,  as  before 
observed,  oeing  over  it,  must  be  approached  by  six  steps — three 
outside  the  wall,  and  three  in  the  wall — the  tread  of  each  being  8 
inches,  and  the  riser  the  same.  Immediately  outside  the  sty-door 
»  a  small  yard  for  the  pigs,  and  adjoining  it  the  cess-pool,  &c. 

The  shifting  door  or  porch  (having  proved  iU  efficacy)  I  most 
strongly  recommend,  and  also  a  shed  extending  about  six  feet  on 
each  side  of  it,  to  answer  as  a  scullery.  The  shifting  door  miglit 
stand  without  a  post,  by  having  two  gudgeons  attached  to  it,  one 
to  fit  into  the  socket-stone,  the  other  into  the  frame- work  of  the 
shed ;  it  may  be  altogether  removed  in  fine  weather. 

I  also  strongly  recommend  a  very  quick  pitch  for  the  roof, 
whether  slated  or  thatched,  especially  if  thatched,  and 'that  the 
covering  project  over  the  gable  walls — broad  hoop-iron,  instead  of 
timber,  for  the  bottom  of  the  bedsteads — and  the  door  of  the  pig-sty 
to  open  in  and  out,  and  hang  so  as  to  keep  always  shut,  and  « 
regular  variation  in  the  size  of  the  panes  of  the  windows,  by  which 
a  great  saving  will  be  effected  in  glazing. 

Having  thus  f&r  endeavoured  to  explain  the  ulan  (a  x^i^T^ivc/^  \o 
tlie  model  will  make  it  more  clearly  understood),  wc  come  V.o  VSkia 
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Estractt  from  most  material  puiiit — the  cost ;  but  this  depcuds  so  mucli  apAir 
Emdence,  locality,  the  maimer  in  which  a  buihliu;^  may  be  finishwl,  an<l  other 
"*"~  circumstances,  that  it  would  be  quite  idle  to  say,  with  any  thing 
like  accuracy,  what  it  might  be.  Tenants  mud  he  honjued,  whether 
at  their  own  expense  (as  is  too  often  the  case)  or  at  that  of  their  land- 
lord, or  at  the  joint  expense  of  tenant  and  landlord.  Are  tenants 
housed  as  they  should  be?  (lenerally  speaking,  I  say  not;  and  the 
question  comes,  is  the  plan  here  submitted  too  expensive?  or  does 
it  contain  a  greater  extent  of  accommodation  than  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  affording  reasonable  comfort  to  the  ordinary  descrip- 
tion of  cottier  tenantry?  The  entire  extent  of  the  dwelling-house  is 
but  23i  feet  in  the  clear — ^l)readtli  14  feet — its  height  but  9  feet. 
The  linney,  containing  the  offices,  but  14  feet  by  7  feet  in  the  clear. 
The  number  of  doors  seven,  windows  four,  one  fire-place,  not  quite 
ten  squan?  of  roofing  on  hou.se  and  offices,  and  only  one  and  a  half 
square  of  joisting  and  flooring. 

If  landlords  and  tenants  came  to  an  un<lerstauding,  and  made  the 
building  of  a  house  a  joint  concern,  it  would  come  very  light  on 
each.  I  have  just  contracted  with  a  mason  for  buihling  the  walb 
of  as  many  houses  as  I  jjlease,  on  the  plan  I  have  submitted,  at  the 
cost  of  £2  l/)«.  for  botli  house  an<l  linney.  The  tenant  finds  stones, 
attendance,  and  diets  the  manon  and  liis  assistant — I  give  lime. 
The  only  additional  oxi)ense  out  of  pocket  I  need  incur,  are  doors  and 
windows,  one  and  a  half  square  of  flooring,  the  deal  partitions,  and 
elates  and  foreign  timber  for  the  linney.  I  have  my  own  timber  for 
the  roofs  of  the  dwelling-houses,  which  will  bo  thatched;  and  alto- 
gether I  do  not  calculate  on  having  more  to  pay  than  about  £10 
cash  out  of  pocket  on  each  house ;  but  the  occupiers  being  tenants- 
at-will,  I  purpose  making  them  allowances  for  their  labour,  by 
instalments  out  of  their  accruing  rents. 

Some  gentlemen  object  to  thatching  the  dwelling-house — it  is  a 
valid  objection,  but  I  cannot  avoid  it;  I  have  too  niany  houses  to 
build,  and  too  Jittle  money  to  allow  me  to  incur  the  additional 
expense  of  slating.  To  those  who  can  encounter  the  outlay  I 
strongly  recommend  slating,  as  I  do  Mr.  Smith's  plan  of  draining 
and  subsoiling  (when  propriety irs  can  afford  it)  in  preference  to  Mr. 
Wilson's. 

Some  may  object  to  the  insufficiency  of  accommodation;  let  ma 
recommend  their  attention  to  Captain  Kennedy's  plan  for  cheap 
cottages  and  farm-yards.  Others  may  object  to  the  appearance  of 
the  house — I  leave  tlie  la^lies  to  exercise  tlioir  taste  in  the  way  of 
ornament.  My  object  is,  to  attract  attention  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  cottiers  of  Ireland  are,  in  most  instances,  housed,  and  to  endea- 
vour to  obtain  the  fj/rratcst  possible  necessary  ac<:ommodation  at  the 
leaM  possible  expense.  My  /lop*!  is,  that  some  of  the  most  influential 
and  benevolent  of  the  fairer  sex  may  be  induced  to  institute  "  a 
Society  to  encourage  the  improvement  of  the  dwellings  of  the  Irish 
Peasantry,"  ayid  hi  order  to  insure  its  uUimate  SH<:cess  beyond  the  poi- 
sihility  of  failure  f  that  they  may  solicit  our  gracious  Queen  to  sanction 
it  by  her  patronage  and  support, 

T  remain,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

D.   J.  WiLSOV. 
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Mr,  Timothy  Murphy,  farmer.  Extracts  /hm 

18.   What  18  the  nature  of  the  encouragement  which,  in  your         

opinion^  ih  requirotl? — I  think,  in   the  first  phice,  it  is  necessary  Cork. 

that  the  tenant  should  liave  offices  or  out-buildings,  in  order  to  im-  ^^*»  Q*  '^29. 

prove  the  sNTjteni  of  agriculture.     A  man's  strength  cannot  amount 

to  much  if  he  does  not  apply  it  to  advantage;  and  so  it  is  with  us, 

if  we  have  not  offices  or  out-houses,  we  cannot  make  the  most  of  our 

f»pital,  or  take  care  of  our  cattle.    The  first  thing  necessary  to  make 

manure,  and  work  the  land  to  the  best  advantage,  is,  to  have  good 

offices  and  oat-houses^  and  we  cannot  be  expected  to  build  those 

places  without  having  a  term.     In  this  parisli,  consisting  of  over 

9,000  acreS)  there  are  only  sixty  leases, 

29.  By  whom  are  |>ermanent  improvements  made;  by  the  land- 
lord or  tenant? — I  know  of  only  one  gentleman  in  the  imri^h,  Sir 
Augustus  Warren,  who  improves  his  pro[ierty;  he  gives  no  leases, 
but  he  gives  the  tenants  timber,  and  pays  for  lime. 

Rev.  William  Hunter,  IVesbyterian  minister.  .    Corj^^ 

There  is  another  suggestion  I  should  beg  to  make.  It  is  with  728,  Q.  5t« 
regard  to  allowance's  for  buildings  left  on  the  ground,  to  encourage 
the  building  of  bams,  and  so  on — that  at  the  end  of  the  lea^e  an 
allowance  should  l)e  made  for  all  reasonable  and  necessary  iinprove- 
nents.  The  small  farmers  in  this  country  suffer  for  want  of  barns. 
They  are  obliged  to  thresh  their  corn  on  the  road,  and  the  corn  suf- 
fers much  from  it.  The  corn  will  not  get  the  same  price  that  it 
would  if  it  was  threshed  on  a  common  barn  floor.  It  is  mixed  with 
gravel  stones. 

Henry  Baldwin,  esq.,  assistant  barrister. 

49.  Is  mnch  assistance  given  by  the  landlords  in  the  building  of  is,  Q.  49. 
Iioases  to  their  tenantry,  throughout  the  county  of  Cork? — I  cannot 
«ay  that;  the  houses  have  the  appearance  of  great  wretchedness. 

Messrs.  Lloyd  and  Noonan,  farmers.  Cork. 

17.  Do  you  know  the  extent  of  the  estate  of  Mr.  Tiemey  in  the  7S9,  Q.  17. 
neighbourhood  of  Kanturk  and  Churchtown? — [Mr.  Noonan] — It 

is  10,000  or  12,000  acres. 

18.  Have  similar  improvements  been  made  generally  on  the  whole 
of  the  estate? — [J/r.  Lloyd] — There  are,  between  Kanturk  and 
Churchtown  property,  over  forty  very  comfortable  houses,  for 
ajpricnltural  purposes,  that  average,  I  shouhl  think,  one  with  another 
MOQt  £500,  between  house.s,  offices,  and  improvements.  Ho  has 
baUt  Churchtown  altogether — a  very  snug  town,  and  a  very  com- 
fortable hotel. 

'  19.  Do  you  include  the  houses  in  Churchtown  ? — No,  farm  houses. 
It  is  exclusive  of  the  houses  in  Kanturk  and  Churchtown. 

20.  Has  he  made  any  considerable  change  in  the  town  of  Kan- 
tork  % — Yes;  it  is  almost  impossible  to  describe  the  change  that  has 
been  made.  There  was  nothing  but  cabins.  There  was  no  hotel. 
There  were  some  long  leases  against  him  in  Kanturk,  and  in  order 
to  improve  the  town  he  gave  very  considenible  allowances  to  some 
of  the  tenants.  He  allowed  them  £200,  £2o0,  an<l  £150,  and  so  on. 
He  was  in  the  country  last  April  j  and  to  show  you  his  anxiety  to 
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Extracts  from  improve,  and  give  employment,  since  tlicn  Mr.  Brazell,  a  civil  crt^ 

Evidence,      gineer,  measured  the  workj?  done  in  Cliurditown,  and  the  bill  he  ha**- 

to  pay  for  the  mere  labour  an«l  trailcsmen  is  nearly  £1,500,  since 

last  April.     I  mention  facts  that  can  be  substantiated  by  documents 

at  any  time. 

21.  When  you  speak  of  forty  houses  being  built  upon  the  estate^ 
at  an  average  cost  of  £500,  by  whom  was  that  expense  dchuyed  ? — 
Mr.  Tierney. 

22.  Was  any  additional  rent  put  upon  the  tenants  m  consideratioir 
of  that  expenditure  I — No,  none  whatever.  They  had  good  leases 
before  those  improvements.  It  was  never  his  intention  to  put  an- 
additional  rent  during  the  lease.  He  never  charges  for  any  unpro^ 
fitable  laud  upon  any  farm  that  he  set«,  inasmuch  as  ho  tells  these 
tenants — "  Any  part  of  this  you  wij*h  to  get  rid  of,  I  will  take  from 
you  and  plant" 

%9Bi  Q.  25.  25.  Are  you  prepared  to  say  that  the  aereable  vakie  of  the  whole* 

estate  has  l)een  increased  in  the  same  dt^grec  that  yours  has  by  the 
improvements  that  Mr.  Tierney  has  paid  for? — Yes,  generally  to 
over  double. 

2Q,  Do  you  agree  in  that  o|)inion  ? — \Mr.  Noo}mi}\ — Yes,  I  do; 
those  parts  that  have  fallen  into  his  own  hands. 

27.  In  effecting  thcwse  imi)rovemonts,  hjis  it  l)ecome  necessary  to- 
remove  any  of  the  parties  tliat  lived  upon  the  land  previously? — 
[Mr,  Llot/<{] — Yes,  a  few. 

28.  IIow  was  that  effected  ? — Those  in  the  town,  where  he  was 
anxious  to  get  rid  of  the  cabins,  he  used  to  give  £1,  £2,  and  £3  each, 
and  the  thatch  and  timber  of  the  cabin,  and  beg  of  them  to  go  and 
get  places  for  themselves.  With  respect  to  those  persons  upon  the 
lands,  generally  speaking,  it  is  given  to  some  one  person  out  of 
three  or  four.  He  would  be  anxious  to  give  the  farm  to  one  indi- 
vidual who  wouhl  be  able  to  meet  his  wishes  us  to  the  improve- 
ments. 

29.  What  u.so<l  to  become  of  the  others  1 — He  usetl  to  give  tlieni 
reasonable  sums,  and  not  to  harass  them  by  turning  them  out 
<|uickly,  and  tliey  used  to  go  elsewhere.  [Mr.  JV'oow^w] — He  used 
to  give  them  allowances. 

30.  Was  there  any  discontent  raised  in  the  country  upon  the- 
removal  of  the  tenants,  and  giving  them  the  allowances  you  have 
described? — [Mr.  LIoi/J..] — No;  it  was  looked  forward  to  by  the 
trades  and  labouring  classes  as  a  God-send,  that  there  would  be 
work  there  was  not  before,  by  setting  the  farms  to  different 
jiersons.  Mr.  Webb,  who  lives  next  to  Mr.  Noonau,  has  forty 
acres,  and  ho  has  aUowed  We))b,  ujir»n  that  small  fiinn,  £346,  when 
he  was  not  bound  in  the  lea-^e  to  give  any  tiling  more  than  timber 
and  slate. 

31.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  improvements? — Both  as  to  a 
dwelling-house  and  offices,  dit<'hes,  and  draining.  Mr.  Barke,  an- 
other tenant-,  received  £342  for  similar  improvements.  [Mr.  Noanan] 
— To  me  he  paid  about  £400.  [Mr.  2/^/a/]— And  me,  £392  (I  state 
it  from  documents;  my  £[ither  was  in  the  confidence  of  Mr.  Tierney, 
and  in  the  habit  oi  doing  business  for  him);  Mr.  Vaughan,  about 

\£490;  Mr.  Barry,  in  or  about  £400;  and  my  father,  though  last 
not  least,  £1,400.     Mr.  Neptune  Blood  was  made  several  allow- 
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tincee,  thoiigii  not  in  any  way  bound  by  the  lease,  to  the  extent  of  Extraeu  Jhm 
i£374  17*.  7(1  '        '  '  Evidau». 

32.  In  jonr  opinion  is  there  more  or  less  employment  afforded  to 
the  labouring  classes  upon  the  ground  than  there  was  previous  to 
the  improvements  ? — I  think  tliere  is  double.  Generally,  the  hind 
then  was  all  morass;  now  it  can  l^ear  wheat,  oats,  or  barley.  [Jfr. 
JVbowan] — Certainly. 

60.  By  whom  are  the  labourers'  houses  built  on  Mr.  Tiemey's  789,  Q.  6t. 
estate  ? — He  generally  allows  for  them. 

61.  What  description  of  house  does  he  require  to  be  built  1 — A 
comfortable  slated  house  with  a  small  otiice  adjoining  it ;  piggery, 
and  privy,  and  small  offices.  [Mr.  7//o//t/] — He  requires  tliat  they 
should  all  be  built  with  slates,  those  offices. 

62.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  ho  allows  the  full  cost  of  build- 
ing ? — [3/r.  Xoonaji] — I  think  he  does,  mostly. 

ilr.  Edward  Gorham,  farmer.  Keny. 

■9.  Are  the  farm  buildings  upon  it  in  a  state  that  requires  a  good  676,  Q.  9. 
deal  of  alteration? — Yes,  they  require  a  good  deal  of  improvement 
in  their  dwellings;  iu  fact,  a  great  number  of  them  are  living  in 
poverty. 

10.  I  allude  more  particularly  to  the  buildings  in  the  farm-yards; 
are  there  sheds  for  feeding  cattle? — There  is  scarcely  any  thing  of 
the  kind. 

William  Mansell,  esq.,  land  proprietor.  Limerick. 

The  landlords  are  also  beginning  to  feel  the  importance  of  provid-  620,  Q.  8. 
ing  better  houses  for  the  farmers,  and  they  are  allowing  timber  and 
slates.     Other  landlords  allow  half  a  year  s  rent  for  building  a  house 
lo  any  of  their  tenants. 

Mr.  Michael  Leahy,  attorney,  agent,  and  farmer.  Limerick. 

As  to  house-feeding,  tliere  is  no  accommodation  for  house-feeding;  649,  Q.  }tK 
the  residences  are  of  the  humblest  description  possible;  the  dwelling- 
houses  are  very  inferior,  in  most  cases ;  they  have  no  houses  for 
their  cattle,  and  until  they  have  that  accommodation,  which  the 
tenantry  from  their  impoverished  condition  arc  not  able  to  supply, 
they  cannot  better  themselves. 

Nicholas  Maher,  esq.,  agent  Tipperary. 

[The  Commissionerfy  after  reading  to  this  witness  the  clause  from  the 
agreements  ofUie  Groceri  Company,  quoted  at  page  V6^d,  asked — ^] 

What  is  your  opinion  of  such  a  clause  as  that  as  applied  to  the  21,  Q.  I, 
county  of  Tipperary  ? — I  apprehend  that  much  in  a  clause  of  this  kind 
conld  not  be  carried  into  practice  in  the  county  of  Tipperary, 

2.  In  what  do  you  think  it  deficient;  what  is  there  which  wouhl 
prevent  its  being  carried  into  practice? — The  dispositions  of  the 
people  do  not  lead  them  to  look  for  the  comforts  which  buildings  of 
this  kind  would  give. 

3.  Are  there  any  covenants  binding  the  tenant  to  improve,  or  the 
landlord  to  allow  for  improvement,  upon  Mr.  Maher's  estate  1 — No, 
none. 

4.  Do  you  know  of  any  estates  in  Tipperary  in  which  there  are 
imch  oorenants  in  leases  1— No,  I  do  not.     I  have  heard  from  tho 
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Extra^^t  from  agent  of  Mr.  Baron  Pennefathcr,  with  wbom  I  am  intimate,  tbat  he 

JEmdence.      y^^^  succeeded,  in  some  measure,  in  getting  slated  houses  built  by 

the  tenants.     He  advances  the  money  to  the  tenants  for  the  houses, 

charging,  as  rent,  five  per  cent  upon  the  money  so  expended  in 

building. 

5.  That  is  in  the  case  of  a  lease? — Yes. 

G.  Can  you  state,  from  your  knowledge,  whether  in  thooe  cases 
the  tenants  seem  to  feel  the  ad^'antage  of  having  money  lent  to 
them  on  those  terms  ? — I  am  told  that  they  feel  it  a  hardship ;  that 
they  look  upon  it  as  a  hardship  to  pay  this  charge,  and  that  they 
do  it  with  great  reluctance. 

7.  Does  that  arise  from  their  inability  to  pay,  or  from  not  appre- 
ciating the  advantages  ? — My  own  opinion  is,  that  it  arises  not  so 
much  from  their  inability  to  pay,  as  their  not  appreciating  the  ad- 
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8.  Are  the  houses  of  a  description  suited  to  tliat  class  of  occu- 
piers 1 — I  tliiuk  they  are.  I  have  seen  them  at  a  distance  only  ; 
they  are  two-storied  houses. 

9.  Are  tlie  farmers  of  a  respectable  class? — Yes;  they  are  a  very 
comfortable  class  of  farmers.  I  have  passed  through  the  estate,  and 
they  appear  to  me  to  be  so. 

Richard  Uniacko  Bayly,  esq.,  Lind  proprietor  and  agent. 

53.  Can  you  tell  us  the  course  pursued  upon  any  of  those 
estates  I — In  Colonel  Maberly's  caae,  he  generally  gives  half  the  ex- 
})ense  of  any  building ;  in  my  brother's  case,  the  same. 

Di,  On  those  estates  you  arc  acquainted  with,  has  the  encourage- 
ment  le<l  to  extensive  improvements  in  the  way  of  building  ? — Yes, 
indeed  it  has;  several  good  farm-houses  have  been  built  on  diiferent 
estatca.     I  am  also  agent  to  the  proprietor  of  the  town  of  Nenagh. 

55.  Is  there  any  system  of  encouragement  tbere  ? — It  is  not  the 
proprietor  who  has  the  tenure  at  present;  they  are  all  leases  for 
lives  renewable  for  ever  over  the  whole  town,  so  Uiat  it  is  not  in 
our  power  to  be  of  much  use. 

56.  Under  tliese  leases  for  lives  in  the  town,  has  mnch  improve- 
ment  been  effected  1 — Yes,  the  whole  town  has  been  built  upon  them  ; 
the  leases  were  granted  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago. 

Charles  Roper,  esq.,  land  proprietor. 

19.  By  whom,  in  genenil,  are  permanent  improvements  on  the 
land  or  buildings  eftectcMl ;  are  they  effected  by  the  landlord,  or 
tenant,  or  jointly? — I  should  siiy,  as  a  general  answer,  by  the  te- 
nants, with  few  exceptions;  and  the  farther  you  go  from  Dublin  the 
fewer  you  find  the  exceptions. 

20.  Are  you  aware  of  the  arrangements  made  in  those  cases  yon 
consider  as  exceptions  ? — 1  know,  from  common  report,  several  pro- 
prietors who  are  in  the  habit  of  granting  allowances  for  improve- 
ments in  buildings.  Lord  Fitzwillianrs  principle  is,  if  a  lease  is  taken 
at  a  certain  rent,  and  the  tenant  calls  upon  him  for  certain  building 
improvements,  he  exercises  his  own  judgment  as  to  the  restrictions 
upon  the  plan,  and  charges  a  j)er  centage  upon  the  outlay  ;  but  he 
makes  the  outlay  at  once. 

irZ.  Can  you  state  whetlier  that  arrangement  has  boon  found  ad- 
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TfuitBgeoii0,  or  has  been  extcnsivelj  acted  upon  by  the  tenantry? —  ^^^!^  ^ 
To  a  very  large  extent ;  and  I  think  a  stranger  would  stop  and  ask     -^w^ww* 
'what  caused  the  change  when  he  got  upon  the  property,  the  im- 
provement is  so  manifest. 

22.  Do  you  know  the  interest  which  he  charges  ? — I  cannot  say. 
In  the  couBty  of  Dublin,  Sir  Compton  Domville  makes  allowances 
lor  building  improvements. 

Mr.  Patrick  Dunne,  farmer.  EilcUre. 

26.  By  whom  in  general  are  the  improvements  upon  land  or  build-  ^71,  Q.  M. 
ings  effected;  by  the  landlord  or  by  the  tenant? — By  the  tenant, 

until  within  these  twelve  mouths  or  two  years ;  but  latterly  the 
Duke  of  Leinster  has  paid  for  the  expense  of  the  buildings — he 
builds  himself  for  the  tenants. 

27.  What  proportion  of  the  expense  of  the  building  does  the  land- 
lord pay  ? — He  pays  all.  There  is  no  landlord  that  allows  any 
thing  but  himself. 

28.  Does  he  put  on  any  per  ceutage  for  the  sum  advanced  1 — No, 
I  never  heard  that  he  did.  He  built  a  house  and  offices  for  me,  and 
I  was  not  charged  a  fraction. 

29.  You  hold  by  lease  ? — Yes,  for  three  lives. 

30.  What  system  does  he  adopt  in  reference  to  the  improvement 
■of  the  land  ] — lie  does  not  interfere  with  the  working  of  the  land. 
fie  is  a  working,  very  sharp,  intelligent  man  himself  as  to  the  land, 
auid  often  inspects  the  different  farms  ;  but  there  is  no  landlord  in 
the  neighbourhood  that  allows  one  shilling  but  himself. 

31.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  buildings  he  generally  pays  the 
expense  of  1 — The  dwelling-houses  and  offices  built  upon  the  farms, 
and  with  the  best  materials ;  au<l  he  has  as  good  a  builder  as  any 
in  Ireland — Mr.  Carolan,  of  Dublin.  He  was  formerly  an  alderman 
of  Dublin.  They  are  built  of  the  best  materials,  and  no  expense 
spared. 

32.  Do  I  understand  you  that  he  builds  those  houses  whether  the 
tenants  have  leases  or  not  1 — There  arc  very  few  tliat  have  not 
ieases.  I  have  a  farm  without  a  lease,  but  I  am  not  uneasy  about 
it.     I  would  as  soon  have  it  without  a  lease  as  with  it 

33.  He  did  not  charge  you  a  per  centage  for  the  money  laid  out 
in  the  building  you  have  alluded  to  1 — Not  a  fraction.  I  never 
knew  him  to  charge  a  tenant  a  fraction  for  building,  nor  to  raise 
the  rent. 

34.  Upon  what  sized  farms  docs  he  in  general  build  ? — He  builds 
4ipon  some  that  are  not  more  than  fifty  acres,  and  from  that  up- 
inu^s.  He  builds  small  houses  upon  the  small  farms  to  be  sure, 
but  they  are  comfortable. 

John  Stratton,  esq.,  county  treasurer  and  land  agent.        Lonth. 

35.  Are  permanent  improvements  effected  by  the  landlord,  or  235,  <J.  35* 
tenant,  or  jointly? — It  depends  upon  the  tenure.     If  the  tenure  is 

of  a  short  nature,  they  are  made  by  the  landlord ;  if  of  a  long 
nature,  by  the  tenant. 

36.  Wliat  assistance  are  the  landlords  in  the  habit  of  giving  with 
reference  to  permanent  improvements? — They  generally  ^vv^  \jDkfe 
timber  and  materials,  and  the  tenant  is  at  the  exponfse  o\  ^^^  ^^f^- 
manshijx 
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tiracti  f/om      37.  Does  that  answer  apply  to  the  number  of  ten-4tcre  farms  oT 
EvideHoe,     ^hich  you  have  spoken  1 — Yes  >  more  so  to  the  small  holdings  thatt 
to  the  large  ones. 

38.  Supposing  a  tenant  to  make  improvements  in  the  hurm  build- 
ings entirely  by  his  own  means,  is  it  usual  when  he  ^uits  the  fiirm 
for  the  landlord  to  make  him  any  allowance  1 — Yes.  If  hie  tenure 
is  of  a  short  nature,  it  is  generally  understood  between  him  and  the 
landlord^  that  upon  the  farm  being  taken  from  him  he  is  to  be 
remunerated. 

39.  Do  you  mean  that  that  practice  occurs  in  the  district  with 
which  you  are  acquainted  1 — Yes  ;  upon  our  own  estate  frequently. 

40.  Can  you  state  what  is  the  general  course  of  the  country  1 — I 
sliould  say,  generally  speaking,  it  is  so.  They  make  a  bargain 
before  putting  up  any  permanent  improvements.  It  is  understood 
between  them  and  their  landlords,  that  if  they  are  put  out  of  their 
farms  they  are  to  be  remunerated. 

****»'  James  Lennox  William  Naper,  esq.,  land  proprietor. 

^  Q.  33.  33.  In  those  counties  where  you  say  the  large  farmers  are  resort- 

ing to  the  con-acre  system,  partly  with  the  view  of  enabling  them 
to  pay  their  rent,  has  there  been  any  improvement  in  the  way  of 
farm  buildings  upon  those  farms,  or  do  tlrey  look  more  to  an 
improved  mode  of  cultivating  the  ground  ? — Of  late  years  there  has 
been  a  good  deal  more  stall  feeding,  and  there  has  been  a  great 
addition,  as  far  as  my  temants  go,  to  their  farm  yards.  There  are 
very  fine  ranges  of  bullock  sheds  upon  some  of  the  farms. 

34.  Have  the  landlords  in  the  neighbourhood  given  encourage- 
nvent  to  that  sort  of  building  ? — Yes  ;  within  the  last  twenty  years 
there  has  been  a  larger  quantity  of  slated  houses  built,  not  only 
npon  my  own  property,  bat  my  neighbours,  Mr.  Nicholson,  Mr. 
Farrell,  and  others,  have  laid  out  a  great  deal  on  their  properties 
in  the  neighbourhood. 

35.  Have  those  houses  been  built  at  the  expense  of  the  landlord 
generally,  or  their  tenants  1 — A  good  many  of  them  have  been  built 
at  the  expense  of  the  landlords.  I  have  always  given  timber  and 
slates  to  the  small  farmers ;  and  upon  those  farms  of  any  size  I 
have  built  the  houses  myself,  and  1  charge  them  five  per  cent  for 
the  money. 

36.  Do  you  find  that  the  tenants,  holding  at  a  fair  rent,  are  will- 
ing to  pay  that  five  per  cent.  1 — Yes ;  and  I  find  it  a  very  great 
advantage  to  my  tenants. 

37.  Bo  you  add  the  interest  which  you  charge  to  the  rent,  or 
require  it  to  be  paid  separately  1 — I  add  it  to  the  rent.  I  can  build 
a  very  good  house  and  farm  offices  for  £120.  £6  upon  the  rent  of 
thirty  or  forty  acres  of  ground  is  no  great  addition. 

38.  In  those  cases  do  you  maintain  the  houses  ? — Yes,  I  maintain 
the  houses.  I  conceive  that  their  houses  are  a  security  for  the 
landlord*s  rent.  By  having  a  well-housed  fia,rm,  one  can  always 
secure  a  good  tenant. 

toeen's.  The  Rev.  Richard  Buggy,  Roman  Catholic  curate. 

t%  Q.  53.  53.  Have  you  observed,  generally  speaking,  that  improvement  in 

their  houses  leads  to   improved  habits  1 — Yes,  and  to   increased 
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morality  on  some  estates.  There  is  one  estate,  a  portion  of  which  Extrmeu  fo 
is  in  the  parish  where  I  reside,  which  belonged  to  the  late  Mr.  ^vidatet, 
Cosbj;  the  tenants  had  an  allowance  of  a  quarter's  rent  for  improve- 
ments, and  thej  have,  generally  speaking,  good  houses  upon  the 
estate,  and  are  comfortable ;  and  though  it  is  a  mountain  district, 
and  not  better  land  than  that  of  which  I  have  been  speaking,  thej 
are  in  fsLt  better  condition. 

54.  How  long  has  that  system  been  in  operation  ? — A  good  many 
years. 

Mr.  Edward  Kilduff,  fanner.  Wettmeatb 

36.  By  whom  are  permanent  improvements  upon  the  lands  or  424,  Q.  96. 
buildings  effected ;  is  it  by  the  tenants,  or  by  the  landlord  ? — By 

the  tenants. 

37.  Is  there  any  system  of  giving  any  allowance  to  the  tenants  t 
— In  very  few  instances. 

38.  What  do  they  do  in  those  instances  1 — They  may  give  them 
help  in  timber,  or  something  of  that  sort. 

Lambert  Disney,  esq.,  agent.  Westmeath 

19.  Have  you  any  system  upon  cither  of  the  estates  which  you  i,036,  Q.  1) 
manage  as  to  farm  buildings,  and  u{K)n  what  plan  are  they  generally 
erected,  and  by  whom  ? — Lord  Darnley  being  a  minor,  and  the 
guardians  not  having  the  power  of  granting  leases,  latterly  they 

nave  built  for  the  tenants,  charging  them  five  per  cent,  interest; 
and  I  think  that  that  would  be  a  very  desirable  plan  to  be  adopted 
generally  through  the  country — to  build  for  the  tenants  and  to 
charge  them  a  fair  rate  of  interest,  instead  of  their  laying  out  their 
generally  small  capital  in  building. 

20.  How  long  have  you  been  pursuing  that  plan  1 — About  three 
years. 

21.  In  making  their  payments  of  rent  since,  have  they  paid  their 
five  per  cent,  interest  for  the  outlay  ? — Yes,  cheerfully.  There  is 
one  person  for  whom  £1,000  was  laid  out — his  interest  came  to  £25 
in  addition  to  his  lialf-year's  rent.  It  will  be  in  Lord  Damley's 
power  to  enlarge  this  farm  by  100  acres  in  three  years. 

22.  What  is  the  size  of  the  farm  ? — One  hundred  acre^s.  He  has 
other  land  adjoining  from  another  estate. 

23.  Have  you  found  from  the  improvement  of  the  farm  build- 
ings the  tenants  have  been  induced  to  improve  their  system  of  farm- 
ing by  house-feeding  cattle  more,  and  by  obtaining  a  greater  amount 
of  manure  1 — I  have.  There  are  great  improvements  as  respects 
the  growing  of  green  crops  and  the  feeding  of  cattle. 

Thomas  Brehon,  esq.,  magistrate.  Wexford. 

Some  proprietors  build  comfortable  houses  for  their  tenantry,  and  922,  Q.  2. 
add  the  interest  of  the  money  expended  to  the  rent,  which  practice  I 
do  not  approve  of,  unless  the  land  be  previously  held  on  very  mode- 
rate terms,  as  it  adds  so  materially  to  the  burdens  of  the  tenant. 
Many  landlords  give  their  tenants  timber  and  slates  for  building, 
and  allow  the  tenants  to  bear  the  rest  of  the  expense,  but  make  no 
addition  to  the  rent :  I  consider  this  mode  much  preferable,  as  the 
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'jftraetM  from  tenants  generallj  get  these  improvements  done  on  much  more 
Evidence,     moderate  terms. 


^exford. 
M),  Q.3i. 


.se. 


IcUow. 
i6,  Q.  66. 


3.  Q.  9. 


Richard  Clayton  Browne  Clayton,  esq. 

31.  Have  you  ever  compared  the  rents  here  and  the  rents  on 
your  property  in  England  1 — Yes ;  but  in  England  we  have  to  do 
«veiy  thing  for  the  tenants ;  the  tenant  walks  into,  I  may  say,  a 
ready  furnished  house.  The  capital  of  the  £Eirraer  in  England  and 
Ireland  is  very  differently  applied.  Wheu  a  fitrmer  in  Ireland  gets 
a  farm  he  has  to  prepare  all  those  things  which  arc  ready  prepared 
for  the  farmer  in  England. 

36.  Is  any  system  pursued  as  to  their  houses  t — Yes  ;  they  are 
either  building  or  preparing  to  build,  and  I  either  give  them  timber 
and  slates,  or  else  advance  them  money  for  the  whole  of  the  house, 
charging  them  five  per  cent.  There  are  two  houses  I  am  building 
entirely  myself,  and  I  intend  to  charge  them  five  per  cent  upon 
the  expenditure. 

Rev.  Daniel  Kavanagh,  Roman  Catholic  curate. 

I  would  humbly  suggest  that  the  spirit  for  building  and  improv- 
ing at  the  expense  of  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  the  tenant  paying  a  per 
centage  during  the  lease  to  the  landlord,  I  consider  has  turned  out 
to  be  an  injury  to  the  people ;  it  has  created  a  spirit  of  expensive- 
ness  in  the  habits  of  the  farmers,  and  increased  their  rent  and  their 
expenses,  without  increasing  their  means  to  pay  their  rent. 

57.  For  what  purposes  were  those  advances  made  ? — For  build- 
ing houses. 

58.  To  what  extent  has  it  gone  ? — People  have  received  from 
£200  to  £500,  or  £700,  or  £800,  upon  which  they  pay  a  per 
centage. 

59.  Upon  what  sized  farms  ? — From  40  to  400  acres. 

60.  Have  you  heard  the  people  complain  of  not  being  able  to 
cultivate  their  farms  in  consequence  of  the  expense  they  were  put 
to  from  these  outlays  being  made  ? — I  have  heard  them  complain 
that  they  would  have  been  more  happy  if  they  had  not  taken 
advantage  of  it  and  paying  the  per  centage,  but  to  take  what  Lord 
Fitzwilliam  would  in  his  generosity  bestow,  and  to  content  them- 
selves with  the  houses  they  could  pay  for  out  of  their  own  means 
afterwards. 

Mr.  James  Darcy,  s^ent. 

9.  Are  you  aware  of  any  circumstances  attending  the  rise  of  the 
town  of  Clifden? — I  am  very  well  acquainted  with  it.  It  was  first 
established  by  my  father;  thirty  years  ago  there  wafl  only  one  house 
there :  the  chief  improvement  is  owing  to  his  giving  good  encourage 
ment  He  gave  leases  for  ever  at  low  rents  to  those  who  built  a 
house,  and  gave  them  money  for  building,  and  gave  them  slates; 
and  the  fisheries  were  very  prosperous  for  a  long  time  after  that, 
and  the  people  made  a  good  deal  of  money,  and  ran  up  the  houses; 
and  it  is  w^  situated  for  trade  as  well.  There  are  600  or  700  tons 
of  grain  exported  every  year. 
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Very  Rev.  John  Patrick  LyonB,  Roman  Catholic  dean.       Extraett  j 

JEoHittiCi 

96.  What  bas  been  tbc  extent  of  the  improvement  in  the  town  of        

Belmullet  in  your  recollection] — Tbere  were  only  tbree  cabins  there  Mayo, 
nineteen  years  ago.     In  the  year  1836,  it  contained  120  houses,  of  26,  Q.  96. 
which  eighty-three  are  of  two  stories  and  slated,  and  thirty-seven 
thatched.     The  number  haij  greatly  increased  since.     It  contains  at 
present  nine  or  ten  large  corn  stores,  several  well-stocked  shops,  two 
hotels,  a  constabular}'  barrack,  a  court-house,  and  a  bridewell. 

97.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that  improvement? — To  the  en- 
couragements given  by  Mr.  Carter,  the  proprietor. 

^%.  What  was  the  nature  of  these  encouragements? — Leases  for 
three  lives  and  thirty-one  or  forty-one  years;  an  allowance  in  rent 
of  five  per  cent,  on  the  money  which  the  tenants  projH)sed  to  ex- 
pend, and  actually  expended  on  building,  and  an  engagement  to 
return  half  the  outlay  originally  agreed  on,  at  the  termination  of  the 
lease.  Thus,  if  a  tenant  agreed  to  expend  £200  on  building,  he  got 
a  remission  in  the  rent  of  his  land  to  the  amount  of  £10,  and  was 
entitled  to  receive  £100  in  cash  at  the  expiration  of  the  lease;  but 
for  any  money  expended  beyond  the  sum  stated  in  the  tenant's  pro- 
posal, no  allowance  is  made.  Mr.  Carter  does  not  continue  that 
mode  of  encouragement,  but  gives  leases  for  ninety-nine  years;  and 
the  consequence  is,  that  Belmullet  is  not  advancing  now  as  rapidly 
as  heretofore. 

Mr.  John  Lynch,  agriculturist.  Sligo. 

I  think  those  of  the  tenants  who  have  farms  of  ^\e  acres,  have     '  ^* 
done  a  good  deal  in  building  houses  and  sheds,  and  they  have  begun 
draining. 

23.  What  assistance  have  they  had  from  Lord  Palmerston  in  those 
buildings? — His  lordship  gives  premiums  to  those  who  do  the  most 
in  the  townlands. 

24.  With  regard  to  the  building  houses  and  draining,  does  his 
lordship  give  any  assistance  besides  premiums? — The  principal  assis- 
tance was,  that  the  rents  were  not  raised  on  the  occupying  tenants 
for  the  first  year  if  they  built  a  house;  that  was  the  engagement. 

53.  These  people  have  built  houses  since  the  farms  were  squared? —  Q.  63. 
Yes. 

55.  What  sort  of  houses  have  they  built? — The  walls  are  thirty  q,  55. 
or  forty  feet  long,  and  they  are  eight  or  ten  feet  high ;  they  are 
built  with  stone  and  lime,  or  primed  outside  with  mortar. 

b&.  How  are  they  roofed? — Some  are  roofed  with  larch,  and  some 
oak,  obtained  from  the  neighbouring  wood ;  they  generally  thatch 
their  houses  every  year. 

57.  With  what? — With  straw;  they  tie  it  down  with  ropes  or 
scollops,  and  sometimes  hang  a  stone  at  the  end  of  the  rope  that  the 
thatch  may  not  be  blown  off. 

Mr.  David  Young.  Scotland. 

6.  What  is  the  usual  arrangement  between  landlord  and  tenant  290,  Q.  6. 
in  reference  to  the  buildings  upon  the  farm? — The  general  arrange- 
ment is,  that  the  tenant  upon  taking  the  lease  pays  to  a  certain 
extent  the  value  of  the  house ;  a  year  s  rent  is  a  very  general  thing 
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iraetifroM  if  the  houses  and  offices  are  found  worth  that  sum,  and  if  the  houses 
^Mtmce.     3je  kept  in  order,  he  is  allowed  a  like  sum  at  the  termination  of  his 
^""        lease. 

7.  Is  he  allowed  the  same  sum  which  ho  lias  paid  on  going  in^  or 
is  the  sum  proportionate  to  the  deterioration  or  improvement  upon 
the  farm  buildmgs  ? — Upon  the  tenant  entering,  he  generally  pays 
to  the  extent  of  a  year's  rent^  if  the  house  is  valued  at  that,  and 
then  he  is  allowed  a  like  sum  at  the  termination  of  his  lease,  under 
the  same  provision,  if  they  are  valued  for  that  amount. 

8.  Is  it  to  be  understood  that  in  no  case  is  he  to  pay  more  than 
a  year's  rent  1 — There  are  exceptions,  but  that  is  the  rule. 

9.  In  what  manner  is  it  ascertained  that  tliat  is  the  sum  he  is  to 
pay  1 — It  is  specified  in  the  lease. 

10.  Is  there  any  valuation  made  1 — Yes,  there  is. 

11.  By  whom  is  the  valuation  made? — By  valuators  who  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  doing  it,  and  sometimes  by  tradesmen. 

12.  Are  the  valuators  appointed  with  the  consent  of  both  land- 
lonl  and  tenant  1 — Yes. 

13.  Does  the  tenant  ever  object  to  the  person  nominated  by  the 
landlord  1 — Ue  lias  it  in  his  jiower  to  do  so,  but  it  is  generally  agreed 
upon. 

14.  In  what  manner  is  the  sum  which  he  is  to  receive  at  the  ex- 
piration of  his  lease  ascertained  ? — He  is  restricted  to  a  certain  sum 
at  which  the  house  is  to  be  valued;  if  it  is  valued  at  that  sum  he  is 
entitled  to  receive  it. 

15.  If  he  adds  materially  to  the  buildings  does  he  receive  more  1 — 
I  have  not  known  a  case  of  that  kind  to  arise. 

16.  Is  it  usual  to  limit  the  sum  to  one  year's  rent  which  the  out- 
going  tenant  is  to  receive  from  the  in-coming  tenant  ? — Yes,  to  one 
year's  rent. 

17.  Was  that  limit  with  reference  to  the  sum  to  be  paid  by  the 
in-coming  tenant,  and  also  to  be  paid  to  him  at  the  end  of  his  lease, 
specified  in  the  lease  itself] — Yes,  there  was  a  certain  maximum 
allowed  at  the  termination  of  the  lease,  but  liable  to  be  reduced  on 
valuation. 

18.  What  was  the  arrangement  in  reference  to  new  buildings 
erected  by  the  tenant  upon  the  farm  1 — It  was  all  included  in  the 
maximum  sum  of  a  year's  rent,  unless  there  was  a  special  agree- 
ment made  in  the  lease. 

19.  What  was  the  arrangement  in  reference  to  the  upholding  or 
the  repair  of  the  buildings  t — The  tenant  had  to  uphold  them,  and 
if  he  did  not  repair  them  he  did  not  get  the  sum  at  the  end  of  his 
lease. 


CHAPTER  IV, 


COMPENSATION  FOR 
TENANTS'  PERMANENT  IMPROTEMENTS, 


Biimnianr  of  Evidence — Extracts  (1*0111  Evidence,  viz. — Principica  of  Mr.  SharmAiJ 
(^niwford*8  Bill — Mr.  Purdoird  mode  of  dctemiining — Mr.  Hurasidef  Insecuritv  of, 
an  impediment  to  improvements — Mr.  Hutchcson,  Court  of  ArbHration  best  to 
decide  amount  of — Mr.  Bullock,  Tenant-right  only  remuneration  existing — Mr.  Ford's 
plan  of  compensation — Mr.  Sberranl,  31  years'  occupation  sufficient  for — Mr.  Pren- 
tice, Strong  feeling  among  tenants  as  to  tenant-right — Mr.  Kennedy,  Compensation 
should  be  substituted  for  Tenant-right — Mr.  Johnston,  Increased  Knt  charged  for 
tenants' improvements — Mr.  Ste^-art,  Systemof,  would  "annihilate"  tena]it'4ight — 
Mr.  Blakelt,  System  ofr  would  be  move  valuable  than  tenant-right — Mode  of  aseer- 
taining  suggested — Mr.  Lowry,  Rittablished  system  of,  would  advantageously  do  away 
with  tenant-right — Mr.  Orr,  Legislature  should  secure  to  tenants — Mr.  M*Crea, 
Established  system  of,  would  abolitth  present  tenant-right — Mr.Studdert,Want  of  confi- 
dence retards  improvements — Mr.  Duggan,  Tenants'  improvements  taken  advantage 
of  by  middlemen — Mr.  Barry,  More  advisable  than  fixity  of  tenure — Method  of 
ascertaining — Mr.  Sullivan,  Improvements  checked  from  general  distrust — Mr, 
Bradshaw,  Absence  of  compensation,  principal  cause  <^  impoverishment  of  land — > 
Sir  Richard  Musgrave,  Primiple  of,  in  Code  Napoleon— Sir  11.  W.  Barron,  If  prin- 
ciple ei^tabliiihed,  would  be  acted  on  without  litigation — Mr.  Fitxtnalrice,  Periods  of 
time  to  compensate  for  different  improvementtt — Mr.  Roper,  Principle  of,  recogniaed 
in  Act  for  Registration  of  Trees — Mr.  Butler,  AbseUce  of  compensation  preyent* 
outlay  of  capital — Mr.  Blackburue,  Length  of  occupatiou  sufficient — Mr.  Balfe, 
Length  of  tenure  sufficient  for  improvement  on  land — Mr.  Matthews,  Principle  of, 
better  than' long  lease — Mr.  Fishboume,  System  of,  desirable — Mode  to  carry  system 
into  effect — Mr.  Lyon's  plan  detailed — Sir  Percy  Nugent,  Period  of  engagement  suf- 
ficient for — Mr.  Brehon,  Established  right  to,  would  promote  improvement — Mr. 
Walker,  Reasons  for — Captain  Newport,  Want  of  compensation  prevents  outlay  of 
capital — Would  prevent  "  scenes  of  bloodshod  and  agrarian  outrage** — Mr.  Claryton, 
System  of  registration  should  be  established — Mr.  Moran,  Improvements  retarded  by 
insecurity  of — Mr.  Quin,  Increased  value  should  be  allowed,  and  tribunal  appointed 
to  decide — Mr.  Tully,  Industry  would  be  promoted  by^-Mr.  Lambert,  System  of^ 
preferable  to  lease. 

Thb  importance  and  absolute  necessitj  of  securing  to  the 
occupying  tenant  of  lands  in  Ireland  some  distinct  mode  of 
remimeration  for  the  judicious  permanent  improvements  that 
he  may  effect  upon  his  farm,  is  sustained  by  a  greater  weight 
of  concurrent  evidence  than  any  other  subject  which  has 
been  brought  imder  the  investigation  of  the  Commissionen. 


loC}  COMPENSATION  FOR  TENANM* 

The  following  tabular  view  of  the  evidence  on  this  subject 
is  worthy  of  consideration  : — 

Classification  op  Witnesses  who   Lave  spoken   as   to  Tenants' 

Improvcinents. 
Land  Proprietor?,  .  .        47 1 

1?  aniicns        .  .  .       1 28 1 

MiscellancouSf  .  .        81  j 

Nature  of  Evidence  given.  No.  of  WitnesMi. 

That  persons  be  appointed  to  decide  on  necessity  of  improvements,    .        3 
That  landlonl  be  obligc<l  to  assist  tenant  in  improvements,     .  .        9 

That  landlord  should  advance  money  for,  or  make  improvements,      .       U 
liiat  one-half  the  exjMinse  of  improvements  should  be  paid  by  landlord,    6 
That  houses  be  built  by  landlord  for  tenants,    ...  4 

That  improvements  in  drainage  and  building  l)e  made  by  landlord 
and  tenant  jointly,     .......        3 

That  power  be  g^ven  to  raise  money  on  entaile<1  estates  for  improvements,    1 5 
Tliat  landlords  be  allowed  a  per  centa^  on  outlay  for  farm  improvements,    4 
That  leases  be  gfiven  to  tenants  to  encourage  improvements,   .  .      47 

That  there  be  public  officers  to  value  improvements,  .  .19 

That  leases  be  given  to  tenants  as  remuneration  for  impnivements,    .        8 
That  tenants  should  get  renewal  of  lea^  or  compensation  for  improve- 
ments, .....•••        5 

That  tenants  on  ejectment,  or  expiration  of  leases,  or  on  leaving 
farms,  be  paid  for  improvements,     .  .  .  .  .146 

That  there  be  a  court  or  authority  to  settle  comi>ensation  for  im- 
provements, .......       17 

That  compensation  be  secured  by  law  to  tenant  for  improvements,     .      20 
That  compensation  should  not  be  given  to  tenants  brought  on  pro- 
perty by  middlemen,  ......        1 

That  security  of  tenure  is  preferable  to  remuneration  for  improvements,        3 
That  remuneration  for  improvement  is  preferable  to  extension  of  tenure,      3 
That  such  a  measure  as  Mr.  S.  Crawford's  be  adopted,  .  .        6 

That  compensation  for  improvements  is  preferable  to  system  of  tenant- 
right,  ........        S 

That  allowance  for  improvements  would  do  away  with  tenant-right,  4 

That  landlords  should  not  raise  rent  after  im])rovements  are  made,    .        5 
That  notice  of  tenant's  intention  to  improve  be  served  on  landlord,    .       10 

The  want  of  some  measure  of  remuneration  for  tenants' 
improvements,  has  been  variously  stated  as  productive, 
directly  or  indirectly,  of  most  of  the  social  evils  of  this 
country. 

It  has  been  shown,  that  the  master  evil,  poverty,  proceeds 
from  the  fact  of  occupiers  of  land  withholding  the  invest- 
ment of  labour  and  capital  from  the  ample  and  profitable 
field  for  it  that  lies  w^ithin  their  reach  on  the  farms  they 
occupy ;  that  this  hesitation  is  attributable  to  a  reasonable 
disinclination  to  invest  labour  or  capital  on  the  property  of 
others,  without  a  security  that  adequate  remuneration  shall 
be  derived  from  the  investment ;  that  no  such  security  at  pre- 
j  sent  exists  in  regard  to  the  vast  mass  of  cases,  including  tenan- 

cies from  year  to  year  and  leases  with  short  unexpired  terms ; 
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that  the  characteriBtic  tillage  of  the  countiy  is  most  barbaroii» 
and  unprofitable;  that  the  introduction  of  the  more  profitable 
courses  of  cultivation  must  be  impracticable  until  the  requisite 
preparatory  improrements  of  the  soil  shall  have  first  taken 
place ;  that  this  preparatory  or  permanent  improvement  of 
the  soil  offers  the  most  profitable  return  for  money  or  labour 
invested  in  it  that  can  be  imagined,  varying  from  about  15  to 
100  per  cent,  on  the  outlay;  that  so  fiir  as  the  small  working 
farmer  is  concerned,  these  lucrative  operations  may  be 
effected  without  the  investment  of  money  capital,  but  merely 
by  the  judicious  application  of  the  time  and  labour  of  hi» 
&mily,  which  are  now  wasted  whilst  he  is  complaining  that 
employment  cannot  be  had ;  that  the  more  extensive  farmers 
have  the  same  ample  opportunity  of  employing  the  labourers 
in  their  immediate  neighbourhoods  on  similar  works,  calcu- 
lated to  bring  back  a  return  varying  from  15  to  100  per 
cent,  upon  the  money  they  invest  in  certain  classes  of  work ; 
that  notwithstanding  these  evident  means,  afforded  by  the 
circumstances  of  almost  eveiy  district,  of  giving  ample  em-* 
ployment  to  the  people,  and  of  deriving  a  return  unparalleled 
in  other  pursuits,  no  effort  is  made  by  the  farmer — Ist, 
Because  he  is  not  certain  of  being  permitted  to  reap  a  remu- 
nerating benefit  from  his  exertions;  2nd,  Because,  if  a  tenant- 
at-will,  he  may  be  immediately  removed  from  the  improved 
lands  after  having  invested  his  labour  or  capital  without 
receiving  any  compensation  for  what  he  has  done,  or  his  rent 
may  be  immediately  raised  to  the  full  value  of  the  improve- 
ments thus  effected  by  such  labour  or  capital;  3rd,  Because, 
if  a  tenant  with  a  lease,  the  unexpired  period  of  his  term 
may  be  insufficient  to  remunerate  him,  and  at  its  termination 
he  may  either  be  removed  without  receiving  the  balance  of 
his  investment,  or  his  rent  may  be  raised  so  as  to  deprive 
him  of  the  power  to  repay  himself  from  the  lands. 

Such  has  been  the  general  tenor  of  the  evidence  given 
upon  oath  by  a  large  number  of  the  witnesses — and  the  rea- 
soning is,  no  doubt,  sound  and  indisputable ;  although  there 
have  not  been  brought  forward  many  cases  to  show  that  it 
haB  been  the  practice  of  land  proprietors  to  take  advantage 
of  improving  tenants,  who  had  invested  money  without  a 
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lease  or  other  security.     But  many  such  cases  would  not  be 
8,  Q.  12—  required  to  do  infinite  mischief  in  this  respect.     A  single 
p.  176.      instance  occurring  in  a  large  district  would  naturally  paralyze 
p.  177.      exertion  to  an  incalculable  extent. 

M,  Q.  s—       On  the  other  hand,  it  has  not  been  shown  that  tenants 

OM,  Q  '3—  possessing  long  and  beneficial  leases  of  their  lands  haye  in 

JL 'o^ii—  S^^^^  brought  them  to  a  high  state  of  improvement.   Whilst, 

p.  267.      on  the  contrary,  some  of  the  evidence  brings  forward  the 

£Etct,  that  lands  let  upon  very  long  terms,  and  at  very  low 

rents,  are  in  a  worse  condition,  and  their  occupiers  even  more 

embarrassed  than  others. 

These  latter  facts,  however,  do  not  impugn  the  broad  and 
intelligible  principle,  that  before  any  man  can  be  expected  to 
invest  wealth  on  his  neighbour's  property,  he  ought  to  have 
distinct  security  as  to  the  way  in  which  that  wealth  is  to  be 
returned  to  him  with  a  reasonable  profit. 

Many  persons  of  the  most  upright  intentions  are  surprised 
that  a  tenant-at-will  should  hesitate  to  expend  large  values 
in  labour  or  money  for  the  permanent  improvement  of  lands 
or  building,  which  it  may  require  several  years  to  draw  back 
from  the  land,  although  the  following  year  this  outlay  might 
legally  be  appropriated  by  the  landlord.  They  would  be 
much  more  surprised  at  the  folly  or  indiscretion  of  a  man, 
not  being  a  tenant,  who  would  place  his  money  at  the  arbi- 
trary control  of  any  other  party,  without  requiring  either 
bond  or  security  for  its  repayment  with  interest. 

The  evidence  proves  how  unfortunate  it  is  for  the  pro- 
prietor's interest,  as  well  as  that  of  the  tenants,  that  the 
closest  mercantile  calculations  and  rules  have  not  been  ob- 
served in  the  mutual  dealings  of  these  classes ;  and  to  the 
omission  of  them  may  be  traced  that  derangement,  and  those 
numerous  adverse  claims  which  at  present  envelope  the 
whole  subject. — See  chap,  vii.,  Tenant-Right,  and  chap,  viii.. 
Agrarian  Outrages. 

It  has  been  the  practice  generally  in  Ireland  for  the  te- 
nant, even  when  holding  at  will,  or  from  year  to  year,  to  build 
his  own  habitation,  farm  offices,  and  fences,  such  as  they 
are,  without  entering  into  any  strict  calculation  beforehand, 
as  to  what  should  be  considered  his  remuneration;  or  if, 
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drcnmstances  afterwards  led  to  his  removal,  without  ascer- 
taming  how  far  the  period  of  enjoyment  had  in  itself  given 
him  a  fair  return,  or  what  balance  might  remain  behind. 

Hence  we  find,  that  for  years  past  a  systematic  combina- 
tion of  the  working  classes  in  Ireland  has  been  in  operation; 
the  main  object  of  which  appears  to  have  been  to  control  the 
legitimate  management  of  property. 

It  was  not  easy  for  a  man  when  building  a  house,  and 
thereby  investing  his  property  permanently  in  the  land,  to 
imagine  that  he  had  still  in  equity  only  a  year's  title;  that 
he  might  with  justice  be  removed  at  the  end  of  that  year, 
leaving  his  investment  behind  him ;  and  that  ho  was  to  think 
no  more  of  the  matter. 

As  the  principle  affected  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  all 
were  interested  in  inventing  a  remedy. 

The  remedy  was  a  simple  one.  Failing  that  equitable 
settlement  which  was  neglected  by  the  land  proprietor,  it  was 
only  requisite  to  appeal  to  Lynch  law,  and  to  extort  a  pay- 
ment by  intimidation  from  the  incoming  tenant,  with  great 
injuiy  to  the  latter  and,  through  him,  to  the  proprietor.  This 
court  of  appeal  did  not  feel  bound  to  measure  the  payment 
in  reference  to  the  extent  of  improvements  effected,  but 
as  deciding  on  a  case  affecting  their  own  interests;  and  in  the 
determination  to  maintain  **  fixity  of  tenure,"  the  sum  was 
calculated  to  discountenance  such  proceedings,  whether  im- 
provements were  made  and  unliquidated  investments  left 
behind,  or,  on  the  contrary,  much  arrear  had  accrued  on 
the  outgoing  tenant,  and  much  injury  had  been  done  by 
him  to  the  premises. 

The  forms  of  proceeding  on  these  investigations  are  some- 
what summary  and  peculiar, — ^the  first  notice  to  the  defend- 
ant frequently  being  the  burning  of  a  stack  or  a  house,  if  not 
the  firing  of  a  shot  from  behind  a  hedge;  and  the  results  of 
the  practice  appear  to  be  somewhat  different  in  different 
parts  of  Ireland. 

In  most  of  the  northern  counties,  the  incoming  tenant 
thinks  it  preferable  to  make  his  arrangements  methodically 
with  the  person  going  out,  and  to  insure  his  life  by  the  pay- 
ment of  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  varying  from  five  to 
ten,  and,  in  many  cases,  to  a  much  larger  number  of  yeura' 
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I.  Whctlier  every  decision  must  not  be  based  upon  the 
report  of  a  party  appointed  to  visit  the  operations,  or  the 
farm  where  it  is  proposed  to  effect  them. 

II.  Whether  such  visiting  party  shall  consist  of  one  or 
more  qualified,  capable,  and  responsible  person  or  persons 
having  the  indispensable  knowledge  required  to  make  such 
report ;  or  whether  the  selection  of  the  reporting  yisitors  be 
left  open  to  the  interested  parties,  without  any  general  pre- 
caution liaving  been  provided  as  to  their  fitness  or  knowledge, 

III.  Whether  a  jury  would  not,  for  the  most  part,  be 
composed  of  persons  from  the  same  class  as  one  or  other  of 
the  parties  interested. 

IV.  Whether  a  general  list  of  qualified  men  for  each  dis- 
trict might  be  established,  from  which  list  the  parties  inter- 
ested might  name  their  respective  arbitrators,  who  should 
have  the  power  of  selecting  an  umpire  in  cases  of  difference 
of  opinion. 

V.  Whether  the  final  decision  upon  the  reports  or  evi- 
dence obtained  from  visiting  the  premises  should  be  vested 
in  the  Assistant  Barrister  of  the  county,  or  in  a  specially- 
qualified  oflicer  or  Government  Department.  The  objects  to 
be  attained  appear  to  be — first,  that  the  person  or  persons, 
whether  visiting  and  reporting  on  the  premises  and  opera- 
tions, or  deciding  afterwards  upon  these  reports,  should  be 
well  informed  as  to  the  kind  of  operations  of  which  they  are 
thus  made  the  judges ;  secondly,  that  they  should  be  uncon- 
nected with  the  parties  interested. 

The  term  or  period  of  enjoyment,  after  effecting  an  im- 
provement, which  might  be  considered  to  liquidate  all  claim 
on  the  part  of  an  occupying  tenant,  is  a  subject  upon  which 
there  is  considerable  discrepancy,  not  only  between  different 
vritnesses,  but  between  different  parts  of  the  evidence  of  the 
same  individual  in  some  cases. 

The  characteristic  mixture  of  the  claims  of  different  classes 
already  referred  to,  and  the  deficiency  of  that  systematic 
arrangement  of  bargains  and  fulfilment  of  respective  obliga- 
tions which  are  requisite  to  define  and  maintain  the  distinct 
rights  of  the  several  parties,  have  probably  led  to  these 
discrepancies. 

It  is  requisite,  first,  to  separate  the  subjects  of  permanent 
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expenditure  into  two  broad  classes — 1st,  those  which,  how- 
ever essential  to  the  management  of  a  farm,  do  not  give  any 
direct  return,  as  the  farm  house  and  offices  and  the  fences; 
2nd,  those  which  do  give  a  direct  return,  such  as  the  outlay 
for  drainage,  subsoiling,  reclamation,  and  irrigation  of  land. 

If  the  full  value  of  the  land  be  paid  by  a  tenant,  where  new 
buildings  are  required,  and  that  no  deduction  or  allowance 
be  made  to  supply  the  means  for  erecting  such  buildings  out 
of  the  proceeds  from  such  lands,  or  out  of  the  proprietor's 
funds,  it  appears  reasonable  to  adopt  the  suggestion  of  a^ 
large  class  of  witnesses,  who  recommend  that  the  tenant  who 
builds  at  his  own  cost  should  be  repaid,  on  removal  from  his 
farm,  the  value  of  such  buildings  in  their  then  existing  state — 
limiting,  however,  the  class  and  cost  of  buildings  and  the 
consequent  claim  of  the  tenant  with  strict  reference  to  the  size 
and  description  of  the  farm  or  holding;  and  this  latter 
restriction  in  Ireland  would  require  much  caution  and  fore- 
thought. 

The  broad  principle  here  is,  that  the  farmer  must  be  sup- 
plied with  aU  those  essential  matters  which  his  enterprise 
absolutely  requires,  and  that  they  must  be  furnished  out  of 
the  proceeds  of  the  land. 

Second — The  directly  reproductive  operations  of  a  perma- 
nent nature,  such  as  draining  and  subsoiling,  are  essentially 
different  from  those  above  referred  to :  the  effect  of  the  latter  is, 
to  repay  the  farmer  the  cost  of  their  construction  from  year  to 
year  out  of  the  consequent  increased  produce  of  the  land;  but 
as  they  vary  materially,  both  in  the  original  cost  and  in  the  rate 
of  return,  each  case  would  rest  upon  the  particular  circum- 
stances attending  it.  Some  witnesses  have  stated,  for  ex- 
ample, that  they  have  been  repaid  by  the  first  year's  increased 
crop  the  whole  cost  of  draining  investments;  others  state 
that  they  have  been  repaid  by  two  crops;  others  by  three; 
others,  again,  that  it  has  required  the  increased  consequent 
produce  for  seven  or  more  years. 

It  is  clear,  if  the  operation  produce  an  annual  profit, 
however  small,  after  payment  of  reasonable  interest  for  the 
sum  invested,  that  this  profit  would  in  time  liqmdate  the 
original  outlay;  and  the  whole  question  in  this  class  of 
operations  will  consist  in  estimating  the  ratio  \>et^^^TL  \)[i% 
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first  outlaj  for  constrttction  and  the  amiiial  consequent  return 
in  each  case,  takmg  care  that  a  liberal  principle  of  remunera- 
tion  be  established,  that  shall  not  only  repay  the  fSemner 
his  full  outlay,  with  interest,  but  shall  likewise  amply  reward 
him  for  his  intelligence,  enterprise,  and  superintendence, 
otherwise  he  can  have  no  interest  in  making  such  Tahiable 
improyements* 

It  might  not  be  too  much  to  say,  that  double  the  term  of 
enjoyment  required  to  repay  the  actual  outlay,  with  interest, 
might  be  considered  a  fair  remuneration,  and  that  any  tenant 
removed  within  such  time,  should  receiye  a  corresponding 
proportion  of  the  properly  established  cost. 

The  preliminary  proceedings  requisite  to  establish  the 
claim  before  the  tenant  should  commence  the  work,  would, 
as  in  building  cases,  require  minute  regulations. 

The  analysis  and  accurate  calculations  involved  in  this 
principle  of  establishing  the  rate  of  remuneration  for  im- 
provements, would  have  a  most  salutary  effect  in  correcting 
the  erroneous  ideas  of  different  classes  as  to  their  respective 
claims,  rights,  and  privileges. 

^atnictt  from     William  Sharmau  Crawford,  esq.,  M.P.,  land  proprietor. 

-^—  23,  How  do  you  propose  to  carry  out  that  principle  in  yonr  bill  1 — 

1,  Q.  s^-34.  -Qy  jjjy  ^jjj^  ^^g  ^^y  jj^  which  I  expected   tha^  prolongation  of 

tenure  would  be  produced,  was,  by  giving  the  tenant  the  power  to 
claim  compensation ;  and  he  having  that  power,  the  landlord  would 
prefer  paying  him  by  a  prolongation  of  tenure,  rather  than  by  a 
money  payment.  I  wish  to  effect  it  by  that  indirect  mode,  without 
forcing  the  landlord  to  give  a  prolongation  of  tenure ;  and  by  pro- 
ducing it  in  that  way,  it  would  be  a  stimulus  to  improvement; 
because  the  greater  the  extent  of  improvement  the  tenant  had  made, 
he  would  have  a  greater  claim  for  money  value  upon  the  landlord, 
and  thereby  render  the  landlord  less  likely  to  refuse  him  a  renewal 
of  tenure. 

24.  Poes  not  your  bill  also  contain  another  provision  with  the 
same  object,  namely,  that  the  amount  to  be  claimed  by  the  tenant 
would  diminish,  and,  consequently,  the  sum  to  be  paid  by  the  land- 
lord would  diminish  in  proportion  as  the  tenant  had  a  long  or  a 
short  occupation  of  the  land  1 — Yes  ;  I  wish  to  attain  the  prolonra- 
tion  in  that  way  also,  by  reducing,  in  a  very  great  degree,  the 
amount  of  the  claim  by  the  prolongation  of  the  tenure;  my  object 
in  the  bill  was,  to  take  every  indirect  means  to  produce  length  of 
tenure,  without  actual  compulsion. 

25,  So  as  to  give  an  interest  to  the  landlord  to  keep  the  improv- 
ing tenant  upon  the  land,  and  an  interest  in  the  tenant  to  improve. 
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in  order  that  he  might  be  so  kept  1 — Tes,  those  are  the  two  objects  ExtraeU  J 
I  kept  in  view.  EvidM)^ 

26.  How  would  you  propose  to  guard  against  a  tenant  obtaining 
a  prolongation  of  his  term  bj  an  unnecessary  or  improvident  expen- 
diture ^— I  effect  the  object  spoken  of  in  two  ways.  First,  by  clause 
17,  which  provides  that  compensation  shall  not  be  awarded  for 
buildings,  &c.,  which  arc  not  calculated  to  produce  an  increased 
rent  \  and,  secondly,  by  the  system  of  valuation  provide<l  in  the 
12th  clause,  which  enacts  that  the  premises  are  to  be  valued  accord- 
ing to  the  increased  rent  they  would  produce.  The  words  of  the 
clause  are — "  With  regard  to  compensation  for  improvements  on  the 
«oil,  he  or  they,'*  the  valuators,  "  shall  first  ascertain  the  nature  and 
extent  of  such  improvements,  and  then  determine,  according  to  the 
best  of  his  or  their  judgment,  the  proportion  in  which  the  productive 
powers  of  the  soil,  or  the  annual  value  of  the  premises,  have  been 
increased  by  such  improvements."  By  that  principle  of  valuation, 
I  desire  to  guard  against  the  tenant  being  paid  for  unproductive 
improvements.  Then  the  sum  of  money  he  gets  is  a  calculation  of 
<»rtain  number  of  years'  value  upon  the  increased  rent.  The  whole 
object  of  this  was,'  to  guard  against  that  objection  of  a  tenant  being 
entitled  to  receive  compensation  for  improvements  which  were 
unproductive. 

27.  My  question  related  to  an  improvement  which  might  rather 
be  thought  unnecessary,  but  calculated  to  compel  the  landlord  to 
give  a  prolongation  of  the  tenure  ? — My  opinion  is,  that  if  the 
improvements  are  of  a  nature  to  produce  an  increased  rent,  that  the 
tenants  should  be  paid  for  them,  let  the  nature  of  them  be  what 
it  would. 

28.  The  tenant  having  made  these  improvements,  and  the  scale 
of  remuneration  laid  down  in  your  bill  being  that  by  which  he  is  to 
be  reimbursed,  is  it  left  optional  to  the  landlord  to  eject  him  upon 
paying  him  that  money,  or  ought  it  to  be  compulsory  on  the  land- 
lord to  renew  his  lease  1 — By  my  bill  it  is  not  compulsory  on  the 
landlord.  He  is  permitted  to  recover  occupation,  provided  he  pays 
the  amount  of  the  improvements. 

29.  Was  it  not  provided  in  your  bill,  that  in  case  the  landlord 
renewed  the  lease,  a  sum  of  money  was  to  be  paid  by  instalments, 
to  the  tenant,  during  the  continuance  of  the  lease  1— My  view  is, 
that  in  fixing  a  new  rent,  the  value  of  the  unremunerated  improve- 
ments should  be  taken  into  consideration,  so  that  the  tenant  might 
be  repaid  for  those  improvements  in  the  course  of  the  succeeding 
tenancy. 

30.  Then  the  new  tenure  was  to  be  upon  the  increased  rent  ? — 
Yes,  if  the  land  was  worth  the  increased  rent. 

31.  And  at  the  end  of  that  tenure,  the  landlord  to  come  into 
possession  unincumbered,  by  having  to  pay  for  any  improvements 
which  had  been  made  previous  to  the  commencement  of  the  new 
lease  % — Yes,  that  was  my  view.  I  am,  however,  aware,  that  all 
the  details  are  matters  of  great  difficulty,  and  I  do  not  intend  to 
maintain  that  this  bill  contains  the  best  arrangements  that  could  be 
made ;  but  having  advocated  the  principle  so  strongly  as  I  have 
done,  I  thought  it  was  my  duty  to  bring  forward  some  proposition 
to  show  in  what  way  the  principle  could  be  carried  out.     I  do  not 
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nw<0  finm  say  that  if  I  was  to  bring  in  the  bill  again,  I  might  not  be  able  f9 
'^^^l^*     improve  it  in  many  respects  ;  but  I  brought  it  forward  as  a  propo- 
■  sition  upon  which  improvements  might  be  made  on  due  consi- 

deration. 

32.  Then  your  principles,  as  I  umlerstand  you,  are,  that  the 
improving  tenant  should  be  paid  for  his  improvements,  either  by  an 
extended  tenure  or  an  actual  compensation  in  money  1 — That  is  the 
general  principle  I  wished  to  attain. 

33.  Am  I  to  consider  the  new  tenure  to  be  a  renewal  of  the 
identical  tenure  given  by  the  former  lease  1 — ^No,  that  is  left  quite 
open  by  my  bill.     I  do  not  fix  any  term. 

34.  The  shorter  the  tenure,  the  heavier  the  instalment  would  be  ? 
— Yes,  of  course.  My  bill  is  intended  to  compel  by  law  that  which 
is  the  practice  upon  the  best  managed  estates  in  Ireland* 

Mr.  Robert  Purdon,  land  valuator,  on  Mr.  6ri£Btb'g  Valua- 
tion, Ireland. 

(^  fl7.  57.  Supposing  a  tenant  to  have  the  right  to  claim  compensation 

at  the  expiration  of  a  lease  for  improvements,  either  to  his  lands  or 
his  buildings,  do  you  think  there  would  be  any  great  difficolty  in 
estimating  the  value  of  those  improvements? — ^Thero  is  some  diffi- 
culty. I  should  think  it  more  desirable,  if  the  amount  to  be  laid 
out  in  improvements  was  determined  on  before  the  improvements 
took  place ;  it  is  difficult  to  determine  it  afterwards.  It  is  frequently 
impossible  to  please  both  parties.  The  tenant  claims  more  than  the 
landlord  will  allow;  and  it  is  difficult,  after  a  lapse  of  years,  to  de- 
termine what  would  be  a  just  and  proper  sum  to  allow  the  tenant. 
I  state  that  as  a  general  impression  which  occurs  to  me. 

58.  Supposing  the  tenant  to  Iiave  a  right  to  claim  compensation 
for  improvements,  in  the  event  of  his  giving  previous  notice  to  the 
landlord  of  what  those  improvements  were  to  be,  do  you  think  that 
difficulty  would  be  diminished  1 — Yes,  very  much ;  for,  in  that  case, 
the  landlord,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  would  make  inquiry,  and 
determine  the  amount  he  would  be  willing  to  allow.  That  would 
probably  define  the  extent  of  improvement  and  allowance  in  that 
case ;  but,  after  a  lapse  of  time,  it  is  very  difficult  to  determine  the 
just  allowance  to  be  made  to  the  tenant  K)r  his  share  of  the  improve- 
ments upon  the  soil ;  for  there  is  a  great  deal  in  the  tillage  and 
draining  of  land,  which  does  not  appear,  and  it  is  difficult  to  ascer- 
tain what  has  been  done^  without  knowing  the  state  which  the  land 
was  formerly  in. 

59.  If  the  tenant  were  to  be  given  the  power  to  call  upon  his 
landlord  to  sanction  certain  improvements  upon  the  soil,  and  in  the 
event  of  a  disagreement  as  to  the  extent  of  those  improvements,  the 
matter  was  to  be  referred  to  arbitration,  or  some  other  tribunal,  do 
you  think  that  a  fair  decision  could  be  come  to  by  persons  acquainted 
with  the  land  of  the  country  ? — Persons  who  had  had  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  value  of  land  in  the  country,  would  be  the  best 
to  decide  upon  matters  of  that  description.  In  some  few  dis- 
tricts it  would  be  rather  difficult  to  get  a  tribunal  possessing  the 
requisite  intelligence  to  decide  upon  it;  they  might  give  their  opi- 
nions as  to  what  was  reasonable,  but  unless  the  former  state  of  the 
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folding  is  well  ascertained,  it  is  very  difficult  to  arriye  at  the  just  Extrme/u  from 
allowance  to  be  made  between  the  landlord  and  the  tenant.  ^£rfw«r. 

60.  Unless  you  had  seen  the  land  previously,  would  you  in  any        """" 
degree  determine' to  what  extent  the  tenant  had  been  repaid  by  in- 
creased crops  ? — I  do  not  see  how  you  could  do  it,  unless  you  had 

seen  the  land  which  was  improved.  If  you  see  bind  worth  £1  per 
acre,  how  could  you  say  what  it  was  worth  twenty  years  before  1 
If  the  value  of  the  land  had  been  known  previously  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  improvement,  you  might  get  at  the  value  when  the  im- 
provement was  in  full  operation ;  and  then  the  difference  between 
those  two  values  might  be  some  test  as  to  the  sum  that  was  laid  out. 
It  is  a  question  of  adjustment,  and  a  very  difficult  one,  as  to  how 
much  should  be  allowed  to  the  tenant,  and  how  much  to  the  land- 
lord; we  find  lands  at  present  worth  14«.  or  15<.  an  acre  in  moun- 
tain districts,  where  we  have  every  reason  to  believe,  that  ten  years 
ago,  they  were  not  worth  5<. ;  there  has  been  an  increase  of  108.  in 
the  value  in  ten  years,  and  that  in  most  cases  ha«  been  done  chiefly 
by  the  tenant ;  the  landlord  may  have  made  some  allowance :  it  is 
therefore  a  matter  of  proper  inquiry  how  much  the  landlord  has 
allowed ;  it  is  also  right  that  the  tenant  should  have  all  the  benefit 
of  his  own  exertions  and  labour,  which  are  his  capital. 

61.  Supposing  a  tenant  holding  by  a  lease,  how  far  would  the  let- 
ting value  of  his  farm,  upon  which  it  was  proposed  to  make  improve- 
ments, and  the  letting  value  of  it  at  the  expiration  of  the  lease,  be  a 
&ir  criterion  of  the  value  of  the  improvements  themselves  ? — A  good 
deal  of  that  might  depend  upon  the  condition  of  it;  if  you  take  the 
letting  value,  there  might  be  a  higher  rent  than  the  permanent 
improvement  of  the  land  would  justify,  particularly  in  mountain 
districts. 

62.  In  case  it  is  necessary  that  those  matters  should  be  arranged 
before  the  improvements,  how  would  you  propose  to  do  it,  if  the 
landlord  and  tenant  disagreed  as  to  the  necessity  of  the  improve- 
ments % — That  is  a  very  critical  question ;  but  it  is  probable  that  each 
locality  would  furnish  materials  for  a  tribunal  to  decide  it;  I  think 
it  is  possible. 

63.  Do  you  think  that  a  local  tribunal  would  be  preferable  to  a 
general  one  f — Yes,  where  you  want  to  determine  any  thing  as  to  the 
nature  and  value  of  the  improvement ;  but  it  is  at  the  same  time 
desirable,  that  the  decisions  of  the  local  tribunal  should  be  con- 
trolled by  some  body  having  more  general  information. 

64.  Do  you  think  it  likely,  that  a  general  tribunal  would  be  a 
better  judge  of  the  necessity  and  value  of  the  improvement  ? — Upon 
a  great  d^  of  the  matters  of  detail,  a  local  tribunal  might  be  the 
most  efficient,  but  a  local  tribunal  ought  to  have  the  benefit  of  the 
guidance  and  advice  of  a  more  general  body ;  that  is  my  impression, 
and  I  am  led  to  that  impression  by  noticing  the  working  of  the 
local  tribunals,  upon  appeals  under  Mr.  Griffith's  valuations,  where 
I  see  how  local  information,  as  well  as  local  prejudice,  operate. 

Wm.  Ford,  esq.,  sessional  solicitor,  and  town  clerk,  Dublin. 

44.  From  your  experience,  do  you  think  that  the  holders  of  small  1094,  Q. 
lotSy  if  properly  treated  and  encouraged,  are  disposed  to  exert  them-     ^*« 
selves  mdustnously,  and  make  the  most  of  the  land  ? — If  I  judge 
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BrtiTMei  >Imi  by  those  who  lukve  got  possession  of  the  Und,  such  as  the  com- 
"^  '^  moners,  as  we  call  them,  they  are  more  comfortable  than  any  other 

rx>ple.  Those  that  have  got  leases  are  decidedly  more  comfortaUe. 
think  it  a  calumny  on  the  people  of  the  coantr|r  to  think  if  they 
had  fair  encouragement,  by  giving  them  small  nuins,  they  wonld 
not  be  anxious  and  would  not  improve  their  condition. 

45.  Which  should  yon  think  is  preferable — a  lease,  or  an  arrange- 
ment for  compensation  for  permanent  improvements  in  case  of 
removal  1 — I  think  a  lease  is  better.  As  fiu*  as  my  knowledge  ffoes, 
the  landlords  have  not  themselves  the  capital  to  do  these  things, 
and  if  able  and  given,  it  is  drained  out  through  agents;  it  goes 
through  the  hands  of  agents  and  sub-agents,  and  I  fear  my  opinion 
would  be  that  the  agents  and  the  sub-agents  get  the  main  share  of 
the  outlay. 

46.  The  question  referred  to  an  arrangement  for  compensation 
for  all  permanent  improvements,  in  case  of  the  removal  of  the 
tenants  t — I  am  not  for  compensation  as  a  substitute  for  a  lease  or 
fixed  tenure,  because  it  would  lead  to  frauds — ^there  would  be  a 
statement  very  often  on  the  part  of  tenants  of  expenditure  that 
never  took  place ;  and  again,  the  expenditure  would  be  extravagant 
and  done  without  judgment  and  care.  Again,  what  is  to  be  the 
nature  of  it  ]  My  opinion  would  be  this  (and  I  have  considered 
that  part  of  the  question),  that  if  a  lease  were  given,  or  if  the  law 
made  a  general  lease  for  all  fJEurm  holdings ;  if  a  farm  wanted  a  farm 
house,  it  should  be  matter  of  arrangement  between  the  landlord  and 
the  tenant,  as  to  the  expenditure  upon  that  farm  house, — that  is,  if 
a  tenant  had  capital  which  ho  chose  to  expend  (I  would  not  say 
£lfiOO  or  £500,  but  that  it  should  be  according  to  a  certain 
outlay,  to  be  regulated  by  the  necessary  buildings  for  the  extent 
of  the  fiirm),  and  he  laid  out  £400,  supposing  that  to  be  the 
sum  agreed  upon,  it  should  be  paid  back  to  him  by  a  certain 
per  centage,  without  interest,  as  long  as  his  tenure  continued, 
to  be  allowed  annually  in  the  rent;  and  if  during  his  tenure  the 
entire  amount  was  not  paid  back,  the  balance  due  should  stand  as  a 
charge  upon  the  land — that  balance  to  be  payable  by  annual  instal- 
ments, and  with  interest  The  reason  I  would  give  him  no  interest 
upon  his  outlay  while  in  occupation  would  be,  that  he  would  have 
the  great  benefit  and  comfort  of  the  house  while  he  resided  there. 
I  would  give  him  back  his  money  to  the  last  farthing.  I  would 
not  make  the  landlord  pay  it  in  full  at  once,  but  I  would  make  a 
reduction  from  the  rent;  that  would  be  my  plan  of  compensation. 
Then  I  will  reverse  the  case :  if  the  tenant  had  not  capitd,  and  the 
landlord  were  to  lay  out  the  money,  he  should  have  a  right  to  charge 
a  certain  per  centage,  which  should  be  added  to  the  rent,  to  pay  off 
the  capitfld  of  that  outlay, — he  would  have  the  benefit  then  of  the 
house  at  the  end  of  the  period,  as  interest  for  his  money,  and  the 
tenant  would  have  for  the  increased  rent  the  benefit  while  he  resided, 
and  that  would  be  the  only  way.  I  would  not  allow,  of  course,  the 
tenant  to  lay  out  money  ad  lihUum,  without  a  previous  arrangement, 
or  the  landlord  either.  The  amount  of  expenditure  should  be  by 
arrangement,  and  when  made,  should  be  repaid  by  an  abatement  of 
the  rent,  or  an  increase,  as  I  have  already  stated.  I  think  this  mode 
of  compensation  for  tenants  would  be  just  and  right,  and  I  would 
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awomge  the  erection  of  comfortable  fiurm  hooaes.     AU  itniNrove-  EartMm  fn 
ments  in  making  or  cleansing  water-conrses,  should  be  at  the  sole     ^^^' 
expense  of  the  landlord — all  other  agricultural  improvements  at  the        ""^ 
tenant's  cost,  because  the  result  of  the  improvementy  to  be  judicioos, 
should  be,  that  it  would  remunerate  by  increased  production.    I  am 
against  the  principle  altogether  of  abating  rents,  except  bj  a  fixed 
arrangement     I  think  it  is  a  great  injury  and  a  great  destruction 
to  property. 

William  Sherrard,  esq.,  land  valuator,  agent,  and  landholder. 

73.  Speaking  of  a  tenant  holding  about  thirty  or  forty  acres,  S9,  Q.  7S. 
persons  of  character  and  capital,  have  you  ever  turned  your  atten- 
tion as  to  what  term  would  be  sufficient  to  ensure  to  that  tenant  a 
£ur  remuneration  for  all  the  capital  he  should  expend,  so  that  at  the 
end  of  it  he  should  have  no  claim  upon  the  landlord  1 — I  think  the 
usual  lease  given  in  ordinary  cases  in  this  country,  three  lives  or 
thirty-one  years,  sufficient  for  that  purpose ;  but  I  consider  every 
tenant  of  h\r  character  has,  upon  the  expiration  of  his  lease,  a 
strong  claim  upon  his  landlord  for  a  renewal — a  claim  which,  in 
many  cases  coming  under  my  knowledge,  I  have  never  known  to 
be  disregarded. 

Mr.  Alexander  Bumside,  farmer.  Antrim. 

12.  With  respect  to  permanent  improvements,  are  they  effected  ^^  ^  ^'* 
by  the  landlord,  or  by  the  tenant,  or  jointly] — By  the  tenant.    It  is 

an  impediment^  or  a  bar  to  improvements,  when  tenants  at  the  end 
or  termination  of  their  lease  are  not  permitted  to  make  a  second 
bidding  for  their  holdings,  and  are  refused  compensation  for  valu- 
able and  useful  improvements  which  they  have  made  during  their 
lease. 

13.  What  do  you  mean  by  not  being  allowed  to  make  a  second 
bidding  for  their  holding? — ^In  case  the  landlord  and  tenant  could 
not  agree,  that  the  tenant  might  have  a  reasonable  claim  for  im- 
provements made  during  his  lease;  but  he  gets  nothing  as  the  law 
stands  now,  as  I  understand  it^  say  for  buUding,  fencing,  draining, 
breaking  up  the  waste  lands,  and  making  county  roads.  Some 
landloros  do  give,  at  their  own  option,  what  they  consider  a  com- 
pensation for  those  improvements,  but  too  many  take  advantage  of 
the  law  as  it  now  stands,  turn  the  industrious  and  improving  tenant 
to  the  right  about^  in  order  that  they  may  re-let  the  land  at  the  full 
ralne  in  its  improved  state.  One  circumstance  of  this  kind  in  the 
neighbourhood  is  sufficient  to  deter  one  hundred  others  from  making 
those  improvements  they  would  if  they  had  a  security  of  beinff 
repaid;  therefore,  justice  calls  loudly  that  the  law  in  this  case  should 
be  altered.  Should  the  legislature  think  fit  to  enact  a  law  securing 
to  Uie  cultivator  of  the  soil  a  fieiir  compensation  for  all  permanent 
and  useful  improvements  of  the  kind  above  mentioned,  it  would 
give  a  stimulus  to  industry,  it  would  advance  the  prosperity  of  our 
country.  The  cultivator  of  the  soil  would  for  those  improvements 
have  a  small  fund  to  draw  upon  in  case  he  could  not  make  a  second 
bargain  with  his  landlord ;  and  this  would  enable  him  to  emigrate  (as 
from  the  overflowing  of  the  population  there  must  be  emigration)- — 
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lae^M  from  this  small  fund,  procared  by  his  own  indnstry,  would  carry  him  to' 
'^H^Jj^*     Canada,  where  he  would  get  as  many  acres  as  he  had  pounds  to  pay 
for  them;  otherwise,  he  has  no  alternative  but  to  submit  to  be  im- 
mured in  a  workhouse,  and  there  supported  at  the  expense  of  his 
farmer  landlord. 

Atrim.  Mr.  Hutcheson  Posnatt,  agent  and  receiver. 

Ma  Q.  49.  49.  Have  you  any  suggestions  of  any  measures  of  improvement 

in  the  law  and  practice,  in  respect  to  the  occupation  of  land  in  Ire- 
land, which,  having  due  regard  to  the  rights  of  property,  may  be 
calculated  to  encourage  the  cultivation  of  tne  soil,  to  extend  a  better 
system  of  agriculture,  and  to  improve  the  relation  between  landlord 
and  tenant? — There  is  just  one  thing  I  might  mention  upon  that 
subject,  which  I  have  long  thought  of—that,  where  land  happens  to 
be  neld  under  the  landlord  at  will,  as  a  good  deal  is  in  this  part  of 
the  country,  and  if  the  occupying  tenant  happens  to  make  perma- 
nent improvements,  beneficial  to  tne  property  in  question,  he  should 
not  be  turned  out;  or,  on  leaving  the  property,  he  should  be  allowed 
a  reasonable  and  fair  consideration  for  those  improvements.  I  have 
long  felt  that  something  of  that  kind  would  be  very  useful. 

50.  And  the  sale  of  tenant-right  discontinued? — Under  that  view 
of  the  case,  it  would  not  prevail  to  the  same  extent. 
.  6^  53.  Would  you  leave  it  optional  to  the  tenant  to  make  improve- 

ments or  not? — Perhaps  the  improvement  would  be  made  previous 
to  this.  A  man  has  a  lease,  and  there  are  one  or  two  lives  in  ex- 
istence, and  during  this  time  he  has  been  going  on  with  improve- 
ments; he  may  calculate  upon  getting  the  benefit  of  them;  his 
landlord  may  die,  another  come,  and  he  may  say,  "  I  wish  to  give 
this  &rm  to  some  one  else,**  and  the  tenant  who  has  made  the  im- 
provements is  turned  out.  I  have  known  many  cases  of  that  kind; 
in  that  case  I  should  say,  that  the  man  going  out  should  be  entitled 
to  some  remuneration  for  the  permanent  improvements  he  has  made 
on  the  property. 

54.  Must  it  not  depend  upon  the  length  of  time  he  has  enjoyed 
it,  whether  he  has  had  it  long  enough  to  remunerate  him? — Yes,  it 
would  depend  upon  that. 

65,  Does  any  mode  occur  to  you,  by  which  the  value  of  these 
improvements,  and  the  advantage  of  them,  could  be  settled  between 
the  landlord  and  tenant,  supposing  them  to  disagree? — I  should 
think  that  a  court  of  arbitration  would  be  the  best  way.  I  have  a 
great  objection  to  leaving  things  to  the  agent;  and  as  an  agent 
myself,  I  should  have  equally  an  objection  to  leave  it  to  the  farmer. 

5%.  Would  you  allow  the  tenant  to  make  improvements,  without 
reference  to  the  value  of  the  land  ho  was  cultivating;  for  instance, 
building  extensive  offices,  unsuited  to  the  place? — That  would  be 
ascertained  in  the  mode  of  settling  it.  The  arbitrator  would  go  into 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  see  that  these  permanent  improve- 
ments were  of  such  a  sort  as  the  landlord  ought  to  pay  for.  I  have 
known  instances  where  a  tenant  would  make  improvements  that 
would  not  be  worth  a  farthing  to  the  landlord,  but  to  please  him- 
self; if  there  was  an  arbitrator  in  the  matter,  he  would  say,  this  is 
^  not  a  permanent  improvement,  and  it  cannot  be  allowed. 
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Mr.  Nelson  Bullock,  farmer.  Ex^acu  fn/k 

81.  Witu  respect  to  permanent  improyementa  upon  hooBes,  are        ~— 
they  effected  by  the  kindlord,  or  tenant,  or  jointly?— By  the  tenant  Antrim, 
always.  ^'»  Q*  ®*' 

82.  How  is  the  tenant  remunerated  for  the  cost  of  them? — I  know 
of  no  remuneration,  except  he  gets  liberty  to  sell  the  tenant-right, 
if  he  wishes  to  part  with  it. 

Henry  Leslie  Prentice,  esq.,  agent  to  Lord  Caledon.        Armagh  aad 

92.  Suppose  a  right  to  recover  compensation  were  given  by  law^  220,  Q.  At-Mi 
could  the  tenant-right  then  bo  done  away  with,  in  your  opinion  1 — 

I  think  not. 

93.  Why  not  ? — There  is  a  strong  prejudice  in  this  country  about 
it.  The  incoming  tenant  would  not  accept  the  feirm  unless  he  was 
satisfied  that  the  outgoing  man  wished  him  well.  They  would  go^ 
unknown  to  me  or  to  any  agent,  and  give  an  additional  sum  to  get 
what  is  called  "  the  good-will"  of  it. 

94.  Generally  speaking,  over  the  country,  what  is  the  amount  of 
the  sale  of  the  tenant-right  per  acre  by  the  year's  rent  ? — It  depends 
very  much  upon  the  landlord  under  whom  the  farm  may  be  held. 
If  he  is  a  good  landlord,  and  a  man  of  character  in  the  country,  the 
price  will  be  higher ;  if  he  is  an  inferior  landlord,  the  price  will  be 
comparatively  low. 

95.  If  a  right  to  compensation  for  improvements  were  established, 
do  you  think  that  tenants  going  out  with  their  own  good-wiU,  and 
getting  compensation,  would  not  oppose  the  incoming  tenant  where 
there  was  no  payment  by  him  ;  do  you  think  that  alteration  would 
take  place  gradually  ?— If  it  take  place  at  all,  it  will  be  very  slow. 
There  is  a  strong  feeling  about  coming  into  land  without  the  per* 
feet  approbation  and  consent  of  the  outgoing  tenant,  and  it  is  very 
difficult  to  satisfy  them. 

Charles  Kennedy,  esq.,  estate  agent.  Donegal. 

44.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  offer  to  the  commissioners  upon  878^  Q.  44. 
any  of  the  subjects  of  their  inquiry  ? — ^With  the  permission  of  the 
commissioners,  I  would  make  the  following  suggestions  : — Ist^  I 
feel  that  it  would  be  most  desirable  that  the  interest  of  the  proprie- 
tor in  his  land,  and  the  occupier,  in  a  remunerative  return  for  his 
invested  capital  and  labour,  should  be  established  by  a  properly 
regulated  scale  of  remuneratioiT  for  improvements  effected  by  the 
tenant,  instead  of  the  present  vague  principle  of  tenant-right. 

James  Johnston,  esq.,  land  proprietor  and  magistrate*       BonegaL 

38.  Do  &cilitie8  for,  or  impediments  to,  improvements  in  land  or  903,  Q.  8S» 
buildings,  arise  out  of  the  nature  of  the  interest  of  the  proprietor 
or  lessor  in  the  estate  ? — I  do  think  that  great  impediments  are 
frequently  thrown  in  the  way  of  improvements  by  the  nature  of  the 
tenure  of  the  proprietors ;  persons  holding  as  tenants-for-life,  and 
Hot  having  power  to  tax  the  estates  for  permanent  improvements, 
axe  yexy  unwilling  to  expend  their  money  upon  the  property. 
There  are  very  few  tenants  who  hold  at  will,  who  will  make  sub- 
ilaiidal  improrements;  and  those  who  do  very  often  pay  for  ~ 
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ftmn  done  so,  the  valaator  generaDj  taking  the  value  of  the  premises  as 
he  finds  it ;  and  leases  under  corporate  bodies  partake  of  the  very 
same  fault  If  the  proprietor  holds  a  lease  for  twenty>one  year^^ 
which  is  renewed  annually  on  paying  the  fine,  that  fine  is  made  to 
depend  upon  the  annual  value  of  the  property ;  and  if  the  value  is 
Increased  by  the  permanent  improvements  of  the  tenant  out  of  his 
own  funds,  at  some  time  or  other  a  new  agent,  anxious  to  show  his 
2eal  for  his  employcr*s  interest,  raises  the  fine  to  one-fourth  or  one^ 
fifth  of  the  then  value  of  the  property,  and  thereby  makes  the  tenant 
pay  an  increased  rent,  because  he  improved  the  estate  out  of  his 
own  funds ;  while  the  man  who  made  no  improvements  is  allowed 
to  go  on  without  any  increase.  This  is  a  subject  which,  if  properly 
adjusted,  would  greatly  improve  the  state  of  some  parts  of  Ireland. 
39.  Are  permanent  improvements  effected  by  the  landlord,  or 
tenant,  or  jointly,  and  in  what  proportion,  and  how  is  remuneration 
secured  to  either  party  1 — The  landlord  sometimes  makes  improve- 
ments on  the  tenant's  farms;  but  the  tenant  generally  builds,  drains, 
and  does  all  that  is  necessary  to  his  femn,  and  hence  the  claim  to 
what  is  called  ''  tenant-right'*  Of  late,  some  proprietors  have  been 
acting  differently,  and  assisting  the  tenant  in  building  and  in  drain- 
ing, but  small  in  proportion  to  the  tenant's  outlay. 

Doiiegil.        John  Vandeleiir  Stewart,  esq.,  magistrate  and  land  proprietor. 

IW,  Q.  47.  I  would  therefore  think,  that  the  gradual  aesistance  of  the  land- 

lord in  the  permanent  improvements  on  the  farms,  to  the  extent  of 
one-third,  or  one-half  of  the  outlay,  in  the  shape  of  a  money  pay- 
ment or  allowance  in  the  rent,  is  that  aid  which  would  be'  most 
likely  to  prove  beneficial  in  the  existing  state  of  society.  This 
assistance,  if  n^lected  to  be  made,  might  be  made  compulsoryi 
under  certain  conditions,  on  the  termination  of  the  tenure,  by  the 
landlord,  within  the  period  in  which  the  tenant  might  be  nirly 
considered  to  have  been  repaid  for  his  unassisted  improvements. 
This  would  annihilate  the  **  tenant-right,**  which  is  founded  on  this 

Srinciple  of  repayment,  and  encourage  the  granting  of  leases  for  a 
efinite  period,  which  should  contain  clauses  for  enforcing  improve- 
ment, under  certain  conditions,  and  most  stringent  ones  (with  a 
fiicility  of  enforcing  them)  against  subdivision,  the  fruitful  source  of 
all  the  poverty  of  Ireland. 

t)oini.  The  Rev.  F.  Blakely,  Presbyterian  minister. 

17,  Q.  106.  ^^^*  ^^  ^^  removal  of  tenant»«t-will  usual  in  the  district  to 

which  you  allude  ? — No,  not  usual ;  but  they  are  not  countenanced 
in  the  same  way.  They  are  not  removed,  nor  should  I  say  they  are 
treated  badly;  but  they  do  not  feel  they  are  on  the  same  good  foot- 
ing as  formerly,  and  permitted  to  sell  their  improvements  as  formerly. 
I  Uiink  what  would  advance  the  interests  of  the  country  at  large 
venr  much,  and  what  would  be  a  mutual  advantage  to  both  landlord 
and  tenant,  would  be  the  granting  of  leases  at  fair  rents,  giving 
tenants  power  to  obtain  compensation  for  their  improvements  at  the 
expiration  of  their  leases,  provided  the  lord  of  Uie  soil  and  they 
could  not  agree  about  the  renewal 
107.  How  would  you  propose  to  ascertain  the  value  to  be  pkoed 
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on  iho8e  improvements  ? — By  comparing,  as  fiur  as  it  could  be  ascer-  Eactrmeti  JH 
tainedy  what  was  the  state  of  the  fieum  and  the  buildings  thereon  at     Evidiiut. 
the  time  the  lease  was  granted,  with  the  state  and  condition  of  the        '"'^ 
houses  and  land  at  the  time  the  compensation  was  to  be  decided ; 
in  one  word,  by  a  comparison  of  the  past  with  the  present. 

110.  Speaking  practically,  would  a  tenant  be  better  off  then  than  97,  Q  I10« 
he  is  now  by  the  sale  of  his  tenant-right) — I  think  he  would  be 

much  better  off,  and  I  think  the  lord  of  the  soil  would  be  better  0% 
and  I  think  the  community  would  be  better  off;  there  would  bo 
confidence  established,  and  improvements  effected.  But  at  present^ 
tenants-at-will,  if  poor,  cannot  borrow  moncy^  inasmuch  as  people 
with  money  are  not  willing  to  risk  it  in  that  way;  whereas  if  there 
was  a  protection  given  to  a  tenant-at-will,  so  that  he  would  get 
eompensation  if  he  quitted  his  property,  he  could  borrow  money 
acoording  to  the  improvements  he  hsid  made. 

111.  If  such  an  arrangement  as  you  have  suggested  was  made, 
trould  you  do  away  altogether  with  the  sale  of  the  tenant-right  f — 
I  certainly  would.  I  wduld  suppose  that  the  lord  of  the  soil,  in 
paying  the  compensation  agreed  upon  by  arbitration,  or  the  mode 
thought  best,  would  have  a  choice  of  the  incoming  tenant,  and  tho 
ou^^oing  tenant  would  have  no  right  to  make  any  sale. 

1 12.  Your  object  is  to  regulate  the  tenant-right,  and  make  the 
landlord  purchase  it  1 — Tes,  exactly. 

113.  Have  you  any  other  suggestion  to  make? — I  do  not  know 
that  I  have,  if  I  have  made  myself  understood. 

114.  In  reference  to  any  improvements  hereafter  to  be  made,  do 
you  think  it  desirable  that  a  notice  should  be  served  on  the  landlord^ 
and  that  his  opinion  should  be  taken  of  the  reasonableness  of  such 
improvements? — I  do  really  think  that  the  landlord  should  bo 
served  with  a  notice.  A  man  may  make  very  foolish  improvements^ 
which  would  not  enhance  the  value  of  the  property;  and  any  tenant 
eoing  into  possession,  or  the  lord  of  the  soil,  should  not  have  to  pay 
for  improvident  improvements;  they  ought  to  be  substantial  im- 
provements, which  would  be  for  the  benefit  of  every  man  that  would 
occupy  the  place. 

115.  Whom  would  you  make  the  judges  of  those  improvements 
being  substantial  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  occupier  ? — The  govern- 
ment of  the  country.  Let  the  landlord  choose  one  arbitrator  and 
the  tenant  another,  and  let  the  government  choose  a  third,  who 
should  be  a  public  officer — the  county  surveyor,  or  any  competent 
person. 

Mr.  M.  W.  Lowry,  land  proprietor  and  farmer.  Down. 

48.  Are  the  lands  set  higher  than  upon  those  properties  where  it  lOS,  Q.  48 
is  acknowledged? — I  am  not  aware  that  they  are.     They  make 

choice  of  their  tenant^  and  enlarge  the  farms  by  turning  out  small 
fiumers,  without  compensation. 

49.  Supposing  any  plan  could  be  contrived  by  which  tenants  who 
improve  were  to  acquire  a  right  to  a  fair  compensation  for  their 
improyements,  do  you  think,  in  that  case,  the  teuant-riffht  might 
be  done  away  with? — My  own  opinion  is  that  it  could  be  done 
away  with  with  very  great  advantage  to  the  public  and  to  the  partita 
tiiemielirei. 
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^SxtntcU  from      50.  What  would  be  the  advaDtage  1 — The  tenant  could  cultivate 
£ndeme€.     ^  greater  breadth  of  land  with  less  capital  than  at  present ;  besides, 
the  tenant  requires  that  capital  to  cultivate  the  .farm  which  now 
goes  to  purchase  the  tenant-right. 

51.  who  do  you  contemplate  should  pay  the  outgoing  tenant  for 
the  improvements  already  made  1 — If  the  improvements  be  of  that 
kind  to  increase  the  value  of  the  land  to  the  incoming  tenant,  and 
to  enable  the  landlord  to  get  a  higher  rent,  I  think  the  landlord 
should.  If  they  are  not  of  that  description,  I  should  say  that  the 
tenant  would  not  have  a  claim. 


[londonderry* 
199,  Q.  20. 


Tyrone. 
187,  Q.  38-42. 


Andrew  Orr,  esq.,  land  proprietor. 

20.  With  respect  to  permanent  improvements,  are  they  effected 
by  the  landlord,  or  tenant,  or  jointly  1 — With  the  exception  of  the 
two  landlords  I  have  already  mentioned,  there  is  not  any  encourage- 
ment for  permanent  improvements ;  quite  the  contrary.  The  te- 
nant who  improves  is  saddled  with  an  exorbitant  rack-rent  at  the 
expiration  of  his  lease.  The  London  Companies  are  the  only  as- 
sociated persons  who  hold  lands  in  this  parish ;  for  instance,  the 
Ironmongers'  Company.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  remuneration  ever 
having  been  granted  to  an  improving  tenant  in  this  parish ;  quite 
the  contrary,  the  more  a  tenant  improves,  the  higher  is  the  rent  laid 
upon  him  when  his  lease  expires.  Wlien  I  speak  of  other  proprie- 
tors, I  speak  generally.  In  my  opinion,  the  bejst  way  of  carrying 
out  permanent  improvements  would  be,  to  assist  the  tenants  in  giv- 
ing them  timber  and  slates  when  they  build  new  houses,  and  also  to 
allow  them  the  expense  of  drainage.  This  should  be  all  done  during 
the  period  they  are  under  lease.  At  the  expiration  of  their  leases, 
the  landlord  would  have  a  right  to  take  advantage  of  those  improve- 
ments; but,  in  case  the  tenant  did  all  this  at  his  own  expense,  in 
my  opinion  the  legislature  should  interfere  so  £eir  with  the  rights  of 
property  as  to  prevent  the  landlord  from  taking  an  undue  advantage 
of  those  permanent  improvements,  and  pass  an  act  obliging  the 
landlord  to  pay  for  those  improvements,  in  case  he  refused  to  renew 
on  fair  and  equitable  terms.  This  should  be  done  by  sworn  valua- 
tors, appointed  by  both  parties  or  by  government. 

Mr.  Robert  M*Crea,  farmer. 

38.  What  proportion  of  the  expenditure  in  buildings  do  you  think 
the  landlord  ought  to  bear,  when  ho  gives  the  tenant  a  lease  of 
twenty-one  years  1 — My  own  opinion  is,  that  the  landlord  ought  to 
do  all  the  permanent  improvements,  and  charge  an  increased  rent 
That  would  leave  the  tenant  the  whdie  of  his  capital  available  for 
the  cultivation  of  the  land,  and  settle  the  question  of  the  tenant- 
right  altogether. 

39.  In  case  the  landlord  has  not  the  command  of  capital  to  enable 
him  to  do  that,  and  that  the  tenant  is  anxious  to  do  it,  how  would 
you  propose  that  the  tenant  should  be  remunerated  ? — I  would  pro- 
pose that)  for  any  improvements  made  by  the  tenant^  at  the  end  of 
nis  lease,  if  he  did  not  get  a  lease  upon  such  torms  as  he  thought  he 
could  hold  the  land  upon,  whatever  annual  value  had  been  added  to 
^he  iaim  by  the  improvements  of  the  tenant,  he  should  get  twentj 
years*  purchase  for,  just  as  if  he  had  lent  the  money  at  five  per 
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cent,  and  got  the  interest  during  the  time  be  was  entitled  to  the  Extras  ^ 
original  sum.  Emdau 

40.  How  would  you  propose  tliat  tlie  increased  sum  should  be 
ascertained,  as  a  long  period  might  have  elapsed  between  the  im- 
provement and  the  expiration  of  the  tenancy  ? — It  might  be  ascer- 
tained by  the  evidence  of  his  neighbours,  a;s  to  its  former  condition. 
I  think  the  landlord  ought  to  have  the  option  of  making  the  improve- 
ments, and  charging  an  increased  rent;  but  if  he  declined,  and  the 
improvement  was  a  valuable  one,  and  not  beyond  the  style  and  con- 
dition the  farm  should  be  put  in,  that  the  tenant  should  be  paid  for 
it  in  the  way  I  have  stated. 

41.  Whom  would  you  allow  to  be  the  judge? — If  it  was  adc^ted 
as  a  general  system,  it  would  be  well  to  have  a  tribunal  in  each  dis- 
trict to  ascertain  it  before  it  was  gone  into.  There  is  a  large  quan- 
tity of  available  capital  in  the  country,  and  the  whole  agriculture  of 
the  country  is  in  a  most  wretched  condition ;  but  there  is  capital 
enough  lying  at  the  banks  of  the  country,  at  two  per  cent.,  to  the 
credit  of  the  tenants,  which  would  effect  the  improvements. 

42.  To  what  cause  do  you  attribute  it  that  the  improvements 
Iiave  been  checked? — The  insecurity  that  the  tenant  has  for  the 
expenditure  of  money  upon  his  farm,  by  an  additional  rent  being 
chargetl  for  the  improvements  at  the  end  of  the  lease  ;  and,  in  some 
cases,  the  improved  farm  being  taken  from  him,  and  given  to  others; 
afld  I  know  some  cases  in  wliich  the  estimate  of  the  valuator  ap- 
pointed by  the  agent  or  landlord  was  added  to,  in  consequence  of 
the  house  and  garden  being  supposed  to  let  for  one-half  of  it — 
the  house  being  built  by  the  tenant  himself,  without  a  stick,  or  stone, 
or  slate  having  been  got  from  the  landlord. 

Jonas  Studdert,  esq.,  land  proprietor  and  magistrate.        Clare. 

40.  You  have  said  that  there  is  a  want  of  leases,  which  is  a  bar  602,  Q.  40 
to  improvement ;  do  you  think  that  that  evil  would  be  in  any  de- 
gree remedied,  if  there  was  a  provision  by  law,  that  the  tenant 
making  improvements  of  a  permanent  nature,  by  building,  or  exten- 
sive draining,  should  be  sure  of  being  repaid  for  those  improvements 
if  he  was  turned  out  ? — I  am  sure  that  would  have  a  most  beneficial 
effect,  particularly  where  the  generality  of  the  tenants  have  to  deal 
with  absent  landlords.  They  have  no  confidence  whatever  in  doing 
any  thing.  It  would  be  the  most  excellent  law  that  could  be.  It 
might  not  be  necessary  where  the  tenant  was  acquainted  with  the 
honour  of  the  landlord  ;  but  in  this  country  it  would  be  most  bene- 
£cial.  I  have  known  where  there  are  grazing  farms — roads  made 
through  the  farms — where  the  tenant  has  no  interest  but  from  year 
to  year,  and  paying  very  heavy  rates.  If  a  road  is  made  through 
it,  it  is  detrimental  to  him  in  the  highest  degree  j  but  be  gets  no 
compensation  by  law  for  breaking  up  his  ground.  I  do  not  think 
in  any  instance,  as  to  roads,  that  a  landlord  takes  that  into  consi- 
deration. He  says,  "  You  are  compelled  to  do  it;  it  is  for  the  good 
.  of  the  country,  and  I  will  not  give  you  any  thing." 

The  Rev.  Malaclii  Duggan,  Roman  Catholic  clergyman.      GUs^. 
12.  You  have  stated  that,  in  your  opinion,  teTvaTicy-^V.-V^  ^mv  ^^"^^^"^ 
nishes  the  amount  of  rent  the  people  would  be  d\BpoB.^\\.o  \g««i\ 
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liracti  pmk  wbat  effect  liAs  it  npon  the  condition  of  the  tenants,  or  the  improve- 
'^■'***^''"*  ment  of  their  fEirms  1 — It  paralyzes  the  industry  of  the  tenantry,  fot 
I  know  in  the  last  thirty-  two  years  I  hare  known  many  turned 
ont;  aftet  improving  the  condition  of  their  holdings,  and  building 
handsome  honses,  they  were,  for  some  cause  or  other,  turned  out^ 
and  I  remember  in  one  instance  it  did  injury  to  the  whole  popula- 
tion. A  poor  man  built  a  nice  dwelling-house ;  he  had  no  lease. 
The  &rm  was  given  to  a  middleman,  and  he  took  a  £ftncy  to  the 
house,  and  he  picked  a  quarrel  with  the  man,  and  threw  him  out  on 
the  highway.  He  built  himself  the  house,  and  his  wife  died,  and 
the  man  himself  died. 

13.  What  was  the  name  of  the  man  % — Crotty. 

14.  How  long  ago  was  that? — About  twelve  years.  There 
was  no  improvement  made  in  my  parish  for  eight  or  nine  years 
afterwards,  for  everybody  liked  the  house;  it  was  a  pretty  thing, 
and  paved  all  round,  and  back  offices  built  next  to  it.  We  have  at 
the  present  moment  a  better  order  of  thinfi:s  established.  Mr.  Nicho- 
las Westby,  of  London,  divided  the  land  of  the  tenantry  into  divi- 
sions, and  put  each  man^s  division  by  itself,  and  reduced  the  rent  so 
low  that  they  could  not  complain  if  they  got  leases  at  the  present 
moment. 

irk.  Mafikelyne  Alcock,  esq.,  land  proprietor  and  magiatrate. 

6,  Q.  38.  In  cases  of  tenants  holding  under  short  tenures,  the  actual  state 

of  the  premises  when  they  enter  into  possession  should  be  taken 
into  consideration,  and  no  advance  of  rent  should  be  required  from 
his  improvements,  but  reference  should  be  had  to  the  original  state, 
and  a  fair  rent  imposed,  having  regard  to  the  price  of  produce  on  the 
commencement  and  termination  of  the  term ;  but  if  the  landlord  has 
made  the  improvements,  or  given  the  tenant  an  allowance  for  them, 
he  should  have  a  fair  per  centage  in  the  increase  of  rent  on  the  re- 
newal of  the  term  ;  and  also  if  there  should  be  an  improvement  in 
the  neighbourhood,  that  is,  by  the  erection  of  a  town,  or  the  erection 
of  a  manufactory,  which  increases  the  value  of  the  land,  the  landlord 
should  have  a  fair  increase  of  rent.  On  the  termination  of  the 
tenure,  the  landlord  should  always  have  the  power  of  resumption, 
allowing  the  tenant  for  any  improvement,  fairly,  not  fancifully 
made,  but  actually  and  beneficially,  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the 
(arm. 

y^^  Mr.  Stephen  Barry,  farmer  and  merchant.  Mallow • 

id»  Q.  70-72.  70.  Have  you  any  suggestions  of  any  measures  of  improvement 
as  to  the  law  and  practice  as  regards  the  occupation  of  land  in  Ire- 
land t — Yes,  I  have  been  a  long  time  considering  it,  and  I  am  of 
opinion  some  great  improvements  may  be  made  without  coming  to 
fixity  of  tenure,  which  I  do  not  think  at  all  advisable.  I  think  if 
there  was  some  mode  of  assuring  to  the  occupying  tenants  the 
expense  of  any  improvements  they  may  have  made — really  perma- 
nent and  beneficial  improvements,  such  as  draining,  or  fencing,  or. 
building,  or  planting — that  a  great  deal  of  it  would  be  done,  and  a 
great  stimulus  given  to  improvements,  and  the  resources  of  the 

L  country  developed. 

^  71.  Can  you  suggest  any  means  by  which  that  remaneiatioB 
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could  be  ascertained  and  secured  1 — Yes.  Suppose  the  holder  of  a  Extrari$  j| 
piece  of  wet  land  held  as  tenant-at-will,  or  on  a  lease  with  only  a  '^''^^*^ 
few  years  to  run,  and  he  was  to  call  upon  his  landlord  and  state  """"" 
that  he  was  about  to  drain  ten  or  fifteen  acres ;  if  the  landlord 
objected  to  his  doing  so,  some  pan)chial  or  baronial  officer  would  be 
necessary,  on  whom  he  might  call  to  certify  that  the  works  were 
necessary;  and  having  executed  them,  he  should  call  upon  that 
person  to  see  that  they  were  properly  done,  and  get  a  certificate  of 
the  expense.  And  I  would  pro|K>se  that  a  certificate  of  the  amount 
should  be  taken  as  a  le^  tender  for  so  much  rent ;  but  if  the  land- 
lord consents,  he  and  the  tenant  may  arrange  between  theniselyes 
the  expense.  I  pre-suppose  that  a  valuation  such  as  the  govern- 
ment valuation  shall  exist  all  over  the  country;  and  in  all  cases 
where  the  rent  shall  exci^l  the  valuation  put  on  by  the  government 
surveyors,  I  would  allow  a  tenant-at-will  to  expend  the  amount  of 
the  excess  of  rent  over  the  value  upon  such  improvements  every 
year.  Then,  to  make  it  equitable,  I  propose — where  he  hail  spent 
a  sum  equal  to  the  annual  value  of  his  holding — that  ^ye  per  cent, 
on  it  should  be  added  to  the  former  valuation,  the  valuation  having 
been  made  previously  to  the  money  being  exj)ended  on  it 

72.  In  what  manner  do  you  propose  that  the  improvements  to 
be  efiected  in  the  way  suggested  should  be  determined  and  allowed 
for  t — I  propose  there  should  be  some  public  officer,  or  an  appeal 
to  the  quarter  sessions  by  some  cheap  and  short  legal  course — the 
assistant  barrister  at  quarter  sessions,  assisted  by  a  jury  of  three 
or  five. 

The  Rev.  John  O'Sullivan,  Roman  Catholic  clergyman.      Keny. 

22.  Do  you  find,  in  your  experience,  that  a  few  instances  of  per-  695,  Q.  ss. 
sons  being  removed  who  have  executed  improvements,  creates  a 
general  distrust  amongst  others,  and  a  disinclination  to  make  im- 
provements t — Decidedly;  it  remains  in  their  minds  for  twenty 

years.  Things  that  have  occurred  nine  tir  ten  years  ago,  will  be 
given  you  as  a  reply  when  upbraiding  them  for  not  improving 
their  farms. 

23.  Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you,  that  if  there  was  any  provision 
by  law  that  a  man  should  be  allowed  for  any  improvements  of  a 
permanent  nature,  if  he  lost  his  land,  that  it  would  operate  as  an 
inducement  to  a  man  to  make  improvements  1 — Yes,  I  have  always 
considered  so ;  but,  at  tlie  same  time,  1  should  not  like  to  give  a 
tenant  the  power  to  make  a  number  of  improvements  at  his  own 
will  and  pleasure. 

24.  Do  you  consider  that  the  people  would  have  industry  and 
energy  enough  to  exert  themselves  to  make  improvements,  if  they  felt 
secure  t — I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  they  would  turn  their 
attention  to  the  improvement  of  their  land. 

Hugh  B.  Bradshaw,  esq.,  land  proprietor.  Tipperarj. 

71.  Have  you  any  suggestions  you  wish  to  make  1 — The  ptinci-  847,  Q.  71- 
pal  thing  I  would  suggest  is  remuneration  to  the  outgoing  tenant. 
That  would  both  improve  Uie  property  and  give  employment  to  the 
tenants,  and  give  a  kind  of  confidence,  which  I  must  say  we  want, 
between  tenant  and  landlord. 
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SfMcff  from  72.  Have  you  considered,  and  are  you  prepared  to  suggest^  tho 
Emdence,  manner  in  which  that  could  be  carried  out  ?— The  only  way  I  see 
is  this :  that  any  permanent  improvements  made  before  the  last 
year  of  the  lease,  it  would  be  but  very  reasonable  that  the  landlord 
should  allow  for  them,  as  it  enhances  the  value  of  his  property  if 
the  tenant  should  not  get  the  lands  again.  If  he  got  them  again 
he  would  have  the  benefit  of  it  (if  he  got  it  at  a  reasonable  rent)  ; 
if  he  was  not  continued,  the  landlord  would  have  the  benefit  of  it, 
and  the  tenant  should  be  remunerated. 

73.  How  do  you  propose  that  remuneration  should  be  fixed  1 — 
Suppose  a  reference  to  two  impartial  persons  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. 

74.  You  speak  of  the  improvements  during  the  last  years  of  tho 
lease;  within  what  time  would  you  confine  those  improvements] — 
1  would  leave  them  open  to  five  or  six  years ;  for  unfortunately  the 
outgoing  tenant,  if  he  has  not  confidence  in  the  landlord,  reduces 
the  land,  and  the  farm  is  of  very  little  value,  and  injures  the  land- 
lord. 

75.  Would  you  confine  it  to  five  years  1 — Yes. 

76.  Do  you  confine  your  recommendation  to  buildings  or  agricul- 
tural improvements  ? — Both  buildings  and  any  thing  permanent. 
Agricultural  improvements,  fences,  and  drains  particularly.  A  great 
d^  of  this  country  is  a  wet,  spuey  land,  and  will  continue  to  be 
much  injured  if  these  things  are  not  done. 

77.  Previous  to  these  things  being  executed,  would  you  propose 
that  notice  should  be  given  to  the  landlord  ? — Yes,  as  to  buildings ; 
but  I  would  confine  it  to  that.  But  the  improvements  of  the  land 
may  have  reference  to  the  tenant  being  able  to  pay  the  rent  and 
opening  the  drains,  which  would  be  of  great  service  to  tho  land. 

Faterford.  Sir  Richard  Musgrave,  bart.,  land  proprietor. 

ISy  Q.  32-35» .  32.  In  making  that  suggestion,  do  you  contemplate  a  new  valua- 
tion being  made  ? — We  should  want  a  fair  valuation  certainly.  It 
would  aUo  be  de:sirable  if  the  tenants  were  to  be  allowed  something 
for  permanent  improvements  to  be  eflTected,  though  there  would  be 
great  difficulty  in  ascertaining  what  that  allowance  should  be,  and 
what  tho  nature  of  the  improvements  should  be  for  which  the  allow- 
ances were  to  be  made. 

33»  Are  you  prepared  to  offer  any  suggestion  in  order  to  overcome 
that  difficulty  ? — There  was  a  report  by  Mr.  Lynch's  committee  on 
public  works  some  time  ago,  and  there  was  one  suggestion  taken 
from  the  Code  Napoleon.  That  is,  suppose  a  tenant  was  desirous 
of  a  permanent  improvement,  under  the  Code  Napoleon,  the  value 
of  the  land  was  ascertained  before  the  improvement  was  made,  and 
theB  the  value  after  it  was  effected,  and  the  tenant  was  allowed  the 
difference. 

34.  In  the  event  of  his  being  dispossessed  ? — In  any  case.  The 
greatest  improvement  will,  of  course,  arise  in  giving  greater  security 
to  the  tenant,  and  the  more  nearly  you  can  bring  the  tenure  to  a 
perpetuity  the  better.  A  good  deal  might  be  done,  I  am  convinced, 
by  enabling  titles  to  be  made  out  more  easily;  and  if  there  were  a 
better  system  of  registry,  and  a  general  survey  and  valuation,  it 
would  facilitate  the  selling  of  land  in  small  lots ;  for  I  find  generally 
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when  an  estate  is  to  be  sold  it  is  sold  to  one  person,  and  that  arises  Extraet9  fi 
frequently  from  the  expense  and  diflSculty  of  making  out  titles.  Evident; 

35.  Is  it  your  opinion,  in  point  of  fact,  that  greater  improvements 
are  made  where  the  leases  are  longest  ?— Yes,  certainly.  I  find  that 
the  tenants  are  very  unwilling  to  lay  out  money  where  they  have 
not  a  good  lease. 

Sir  Henry  Winston  Barron,  bart.,  M.P.,  land  proprietor.      Waterford. 

With  respect  to  permanent  improvements,  I  think  tenants  should  904,  Q.  23,  ] 
have  a  right  to  appeal  to  a  jury  for  any  permanent  improvements 
that  were  made  by  their  own  capital  on  their  land ;  but  it  should 
be  really  a  jury  question.  I  do  not  conceive  how  it  could  ever  be 
adjusted  in  any  other  manner.  I  would  enforce  that  in  every  par- 
ticular instance.  One  man  would  have  a  long  lease  at  a  small  rent; 
he  might  have  received  full  remuneration  in  consequence  of  the 
length  of  the  term.  Another  man  might  be  paying  a  very  high 
rent,  having  only  a  very  short  term.  But  the  justice  of  the  case 
would  require,  and  it  would  do  good  both  for  tenants  and  landlords, 
to  have  the  power  of  appeal  to  a  jury  in  the  case  of  an  expenditure 
of  a  permanent  nature  being  made  upon  a  man's  farm. 

24.  Do  you  think  if  any  system  of  that  kind  could  be  legally 
carried  out,  that  there  would  be  frequent  appeals  to  juries;  or,  hav- 
ing laid  down  the  principle,  that  matters  would  soon  regulate  them- 
selves 1 — Unquestionably  it  would  lead,  I  think,  to  very  little  liti- 
gation, because  as  soon  as  the  landlords  and  tenants  understood  that 
the  principle  was  recognised  by  law,  it  would  soon  be  thoroughly 
known  and  acted  upon  without  litigation. 

Arthur  Fitzmaurice,  esq.,  land  agent.  Carlow  and 

58.  Have  you  any  suggestions  you  wish  to  lay  before  the  com-  ggJ^Q* 50^ 
missionersi — It  would  be  very  necessary  and  desirable  that  a  system, 

if  possible,  should  be  invented  or  adopted  to  give  security  to  tenants- 
at-will  who  would  lay  out  money  in  improvements,  and  that  advan- 
tage should  not  be  taken  of  their  improvements.  There  is  a  great 
want  of  confidence  in  many  instances  between  landlord  and  tenant^ 
and  it  would  take  a  long  time  to  bring  about  that  confidence.  If 
there  was  any  security  given  not  to  take  advantage  of  the  improve- 
ments, it  would  not  interfere  with  the  landlord's  right  to  remove 
them ;  but  he  should  allow  them  for  the  building,  draining,  or  liming, 
within  a  certain  period. 

59.  Have  you  considered  what  system  could  be  suggested  ? — 
Yes,  I  have  considered  it.  I  would  suggest,  and  I  do  it  with  a  great 
deal  of  diffidence,  that  notice  should  be  served  upon  the  landlord 
previously,  that  the  tenant  was  about  building — that  he  would  put 
up  permanent  and  substantial  out-offices.  I  would  almost  confine 
it  to  out-ofiices,  or  a  house  amounting  to  a  certain  sum ;  and  if  the 
landlord  put  him  out  of  possession  in  ten  years,  that  he  should  be 
obliged  to  give  him  half  what  it  cost;  and  over  twenty  years,  one- 
third  ;  and  from  twenty  to  thirty  years,  one-fourth.  I  do  not  know 
whether  that  would  be  practicable;  and  in  draining  I  would  allow 
the  same,  for  it  is  quite  as  permanent  ns  building. 

60.  Why  do  you  fix  upon  these  dates  and  amounts  ? — Because 
the  tenant  baa  the  advantage  of  the  money  for  those  periods,  to  a 
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ivfyvolf  /mm  certain  extent ;  and  after  thirty  years,  except  very  good  honses,  thej 
Eoidence.     become  dilapidated.     It  is  equal  to  a  thirty  years'  leajse,  and  the 

tenant  wuuld  be  as  certain  of  it  for  thirty  years.     It  woald  be  of 

more  value  to  the  landlord  after  a  short  period. 

61.  Would  a  scale  of  that  kind  be  better  than  ascertaining  the 
value  of  the  premises  at  the  time  the  tenant  was  dispossessed,  with 
regard  to  houses  1 — That  would  be  a  very  good  plan,  but  it  would 
be  so  very  hard  to  ascertain  it. 

62.  Supposing  a  tenant  having  executed  a  permanent  building 
should  afterwards  let  it  fall  into  disrepair,  and  the  landlord  should 
dispossess  him  at  the  end  of  ten  years,  finding  the  bouse  in  a  state 
of  dilapidation,  wuuld  it  not  be  feared  that  the  landlord  should  pay 
half  of  that  ^--I  would  not  call  a  house  which  was  dilapidated  in 
ten  years  a  permanent  improvement 

tablin  and  Charles  Roper,  esq.,  land  proprietor  and  magistrate. 

rs  Q.  40^4.  ^^'  Have  you  any  suggestions  of  any  measures  of  improvement 
in  the  law  and  practice  with  regard  to  the  occupation  of  land  in  Ire<< 
land,  which  may  be  calculated  to  improve  the  cultivation  of  the  soil 
and  the  relation  of  landlord  and  tenant? — I  think  if  any  means  could 
be  devised  for  securing  to  the  tenant,  at  the  termination  of  his  lease 
or  holding,  a  fair  remuneration  for  pennanent  and  lasting  improve- 
ments made  at  his  expense,  according  to  the  value  of  those  improve- 
ments when  given  up  to  the  landloi^,  it  would  be  a  most  material 
advantage  to  the  country  in  general,  and  would  tend  greatly  to  put 
an  end  to  that  system,  which  prevails  to  a  great  extent,  of  cutting 
out  and  dilapidating  towards  the  termination  of  the  lease. 

41.  Have  you  considered  in  what  manner  such  an  arrangement 
as  you  have  suggested  could  be  made? — I  consider  that  the  principle 
ia  already  recognised  by  law  in  the  registration  of  timber  notice  to 
the  landlord;  and  the  right  of  objection  should  be  a  part  of  the 
arrangement,  and  the  alloifi-ance  should  be  according  to  the  value 
when  given  up,  and  not  according  to  the  value  at  the  first  taking. 
And  it  would  add  a  qualification  of  a  certain  legitimate  course  of 
cropping  for  the  last  four  or  five  years  of  the  lease,  to  prevent  the 
system  of  cutting  out,  as  it  is  called,  or  exhausting  the  ground 
towards  the  termination  of  the  lease ;  in  consequence  of  which  im- 
provements are  obliterated,  and  the  next  tenant  has  to  begin  and  go 
over  the  same  process  as  the  preceding  tenant 

42.  Would  you  propose  that  that  system  of  valuation  should  ex- 
tend, not  only  to  the  buildings,  but  to  the  value  of  the  land) — I 
would  confine  it  stnctly  to  buildings  of  a  certain  nature,  and  to 
drainage,  the  most  permanent  improvement  on  land,  which  admits 
of  being  tested  as  easily  as  you  could  the  roof  of  a  house. 

43.  Supposing  the  landlord  and  the  tenant  to  differ  as  to  the  pro- 
posed improvement,  how  would  you  determine  the  difference 
between  them? — That  is  going  into  apparently  a  very  complicated 
question,  but  I  think  a  very  simple  one.  There  would  have  to  be 
competent  persons  appointed,  who  would  be  legal  umpires  between 
them,  and  prevent  the  one  retarding,  or  the  other  taking,  an  wii&ir 
advantage  of  this  privilege.  Of  course  all  fanciful  outJays  should 
not  be  paid  for. 

44.  Hav«  you  considered  how  such  a  competent  tribunal  as  yon 
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kave  suggested  should  be  constituted? — An  engineer  of  eminence  ^^'S?^  </ 
should  certainly  be  one  of  the  parties ;  I  am  not  at  this  minute  pre-  Eomena 
pared  to  say  who  should  be  the  others. 

The  Rev.  Charles  Butler  Stevenson.  Kilkenny. 

7.  Do  the  tenants  hold  generally  from  year  to  year? — Yes,  I  «»3,  Q.  7, 
think  so.     I  do  not  think  that  the  system  of  leasing  is  increasing: 

it  has  always  struck  me  that  the  great  object  would  he  to  get  at  the 
advantages  of  a  lease  without  the  evils.  And  then  comes  the  point 
as  to  permanent  improvement;  it  has  always  struck  me,  hirving 
lived  a  good  deal  in  England,  that  something  of  the  kind  adopted 
there  should  be  done  here.  There  might  be  things  that  a  man 
would  not  undertake  without  he  had  a  thirty-one  years'  lease;  and 
I  think  he  should  be  considered  to  have  that  thirty-one  years,  and 
if  the  landlord  removed  him  in  any  period  short  of  that  he  ought  to 
be  remunerated.  If  he  laid  out  a  certain  sum  of  money,  for  which 
he  ought  to  have  a  thirty-one  years'  lease,  if  he  were  removed  at 
the  end  of  ten  years  he  ought  to  be  paid  two-thirds  of  that,  and  I 
think  that  would  operate  as  a  fixity  of  tenure  without  its  evils. 
I  would  make  this  remark,  it  is  not  to  be  left  ad  libitum  to  the 
tenant  to  lay  out  what  he  pleased,  but  the  landlord  should  be 
consulted. 

8.  Suppose  they  should  not  agree  as  to  the  propriety  of  any 
improvement,  to  what  tribunal  would  you  refer  that  question? — I 
think  that  any  violent  interference  perhaps  is  not  very  advisable, 
but  I  believe  that  the  thing  would  in  almost  every  case  be  adopted 
by  both  the  one  and  the  other.  If  the  landlord  was  consulted  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  improvement,  and  it  could  be  shown  it  was  not  a 
foolish  one,  he  would  not  object,  and  it  would  be  all  on  the  tenant's 
side,  and  that  would  call  forth  into  action  an  amount  of  capital  that 
nobody  is  aware  of  in  the  thatches  of  houses.  I  know  an  old  woman 
who  produced  £40,  which  must  have  been  there  long  before  the 
change  of  currency,  lying  idle  in  the  thatch  of  the  house ;  and  if 
there  had  been  any  thing  to  show  her  that  she  would  be  rem  una- 
rated  if  removed,  it  would  have  been  called  into  active  operation.— 
See  Capital,  p.  207. 

George  F.  Blackbume,  esq.,  land  proprietor.  Louth. 

Have  yon  any  suggestions  to  make? — I  have  been  speakinr  to  0^f  Q*  193' 
many  persons  as  to  improvements  to  be  paid  for  between  lanmord  ^^* 
and  tenant,  and  there  is  a  suggestion  I  would  make,  that,  where  the 
landlord  and  tenant  wish  to  improve,  but  cannot  agree  which  should 
do  it,  then  a  special  sessions,  similar  to  the  road  sessions,  should  be 
held,  and  the  person  who  wished  to  improve,  whether  landlord  or 
tenant^  should  apply  for  leave  to  make  that  improvement;  and  that 
that  improvement  when  done,  should  be  allowed  or  disallowed  at  such 
sessions.  That  in  case  the  landlord  made  the  improvement,  the 
tenant  should  pay  the  interest  of  the  money  so  laid  out  at  three 
Mid  a  half  per  cent. ;  and  in  case  the  tenant  made  the  improvement, 
«nd  the  landlord  dispossessed  him  before  twenty-one  years,  tliat  the 
landlord  should  pay  the  tenant  the  whole  sum. 

134.  Is  that  for  improvements  oo  huid  or  honaes?— Improvementi 
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rtraftM  from  to  the  land  and  farm  buildings;  in  £eu;t,  any  improrement  which  had 
Eviaenoe,     been  allowed  by  the  sessions  constituted  as  the  road  sessions. 

135.  Do  you  propose  any  difference  in  the  improvements  upon 
land  and  the  improvements  upon  buildings? — I  should  say  not.  In 
the  case  I  allude  to,  a  person  would  not  be  allowed  to  lay  out  a  sum 
which  ought  not  to  be  laid  out  upon  land;  if  he  wished  to  lay  out 
more  than  a  certain  sum,  he  would  be  refused. 

136.  Do  you  not  consider  that  in  twenty-one  years  he  would  be 
repaid  a  great  deal  of  that  sum  he  had  so  laid  out  in  improving  the 
land? — The  land  would  not  repay  any  part  of  the  money  for  Rvq  or 
six  years.  I  think  twenty-one  years  may  be  too  long  a  time ;  pro- 
bably there  should  be  a  differenc^e  between  the  improvements  upon 
houses  and  upon  land;  but  I  did  not  take  that  into  consideration. 
The  tenant  would  have  the  use  of  the  house  more  than  he  would  of 
the  drainage ;  he  should  probably  be  paid  less  for  that. 

Bath.  John  Donnelan  Balfo,  esq.,  farmer. 

»  Q.  89,  90.  89.  What  extent  of  tenure  do  you  think  would  induce  persons, 
anxious  to  take  lands,  to  consent  to  invest  their  capital  in  that 
way  ] — I  think  twenty-one  years  would  be  sufficient  to  compensate 
a  tenant  for  any  improvement  upon  land,  provided  it  was  of  a 
medium  quality. 

90.  What  is  your  opinion  with  respect  to  improvements  in  build- 
ings ] — I  think  the  tenant  and  the  landlord,  in  that  case,  should 
pay  in  equal  proportions ;  the  tenant  has  the  benefit  of  it  during 
his  term,  and  it  then  becomes  the  property  of  the  landlord  for  ever. 
My  opinion  does  not  coincide  with  many  of  those  who  have  spoken 
upon  the  subject,  that  the  landlord  should  be  deprived  entirely  of 
the  absolute  control  of  the  property.  I  say,  if  a  tenant  gets  a  lease 
for  twenty-one  years,  there  is  time  enout^h  for  him  to  get  a  return 
for  all  the  improvements  he  makes,  and  it  is  not  fair  to  make  it 
compulsory  upon  the  landlord  to  give  a  longer  term,  unless  he  was 
satisfied ;  but  I  think  the  tenant  ought  to  be  protected  by  a  lease 
for  twenty-one  years. 

MUh.  Patrick  Matthews,  esq.,  farmer. 

H  Q.  78.  78.  Do  you  think  an  extended  tenure,  or  an  arrangement  for 

compensation,  would  be  most  likely  to  encourage  improvements  ? — 
I  think  compensation  would  have  the  same  effect  as  a  long  lease — 
a  proper  system  of  compensation.  And  my  reason  for  it  is  this  : 
suppose  I  had  a  farm  upon  a  fifty  years*  lease,  I  might  not  be  able 
to  pay  rent  for  fifty  years ;  if  1  put  it  into  good  order  in  ten  or  fifteen 
years,  and  was  obliged  to  leave  it,  or  died,  and  my  family  could 
not  hold  it,  then  it  would  be  better  for  thorn  to  be  allowed  for  the 
improvements,  than  to  have  a  long  lease  which  they  could  not  hold. 

Ath.  Thomas  Gerrard,  esq.,  land  proprietor  and  magistrate. 

'pQ.  88-43.      «H8.  With  respect  to  agricultural  improvements,  what,  in  your 
opinion,  should  be  the  limit  within  which  a  tenant  might  be  justi- 
fied in  expecting  to  be  remunerated  by  the  length  of  his  lease; 
woidd  he  be  repaid  during  a  lease  of  twenty-one  years  by  the 
^         increased  production  of  his  land  1 — Yes. 
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39.  WonM  Toa  rennire  ihe  landlord  in  that  awe  to  mv  tlte  wbole  Extrmett 
ef  the  outlay  f — Xo  :  I   woal  i  divide  the  expense  between   the     -^-ritfeaofc 
landlord  and  the  tenant. 

40.  If  the  tenant  is  to  derive  the  whole  benefit  dnring  the  lease, 
whv  should  the  landlord  pay  any  jvin  of  it  ? — Because  at  the  end 
of  twenty-one  years  hi:?  land  is  so  much  better  by  the  improvement. 
If  I  take  a  lease  of  you  for  twenty-c»ne  years  and  improve  the  bnd, 
if  I  do  not  ^i  a  renewal  at  the  end  of  the  term,  yon  have  the 
benefit  of  the  improvement,  for  which  you  pay  only  one-half. 

41.  Would  you  make  it  compulsory  that  bt^th  parties  should  sub- 
mit to  arbitration  ] — Yes  ;  where  the  tenant  went  to  the  coct  of  the 
improvement,  I  would  make  it  compnlsorj*  upon  the  landlord  to 
enter  upon  this  aereement.  It  certainly  is  a  matter  of  very  serious 
consideration ;  but  I  have  only  given  my  opinion. 

42.  Then  is  it.  in  your  oi)inion.  prcftrable  that  the  arrangement 
should  be  made  previ<ius  to  the  tenant  getting  possession  of  the 
fiirm,  rather  than,  as  Mr.  Sharman  Crawford  proposes,  that  the 
tenant  on  leaving  the  farm  should  have  a  claim  npon  the  landlord  t 
— I  would  rather  have  the  improvements  progressively  going  on, 
and  a  portion  y^^^  ^7  ^^^  landlord  progressively. — he  would  then 
be  a  free  agent  at  the  end  of  the  lease  ;  otherwise  a  man  might 
improve  to  such  an  extent  as  to  equal  the  fee-simple  value  of  the 
land.  I  think  if  it  is  to  be  paid  for  at  the  end  of  the  term, 
it  gives  the  tenant  too  great  a  hold  upon  the  landlord;  he 
might  have  a  claim  to  the  extent  of  the  fee-simple  value  of  the 
ground.  I  would  have  a  submission  to  arbitration,  and  a  view  of 
the  premises  by  scientific  men,  so  as  not  to  swamp  the  landlord,  and 
the  payments  to  be  progressively  made  as  the  improvements  took 
place,  and  when  the  lease  expired  the  landlord  would  be  a  free 
agent ;  he  would  have  paid  his  portion  during  the  lease,  and  the 
tenant  would  have  received  the  benefit  of  the  improvements,  so  that 
they  would  both  be  free  agents  at  the  end  of  the  terra. 

Joseph  Fishbourne,  esq.,  landholder.  Queoi'i. 

It  would  be  desirable  to  have  some  system  to  secure  to  a  tenant  905,  Q.  &6,57« 
remuneration  for  permanent  and  suitable  improvements  made  by 
him  under  terminable  leases,  as  he  is  in  all  cases  bound  to  uphold 
in  good  order  and  repair  all  improvements  made  or  to  he  made  on 
his  holding ;  or  to  secure  to  the  landlord,  if  he  prefers  to  build  or 
improve  for  his  tenant,  such  like  fair  and  equitable  remuneration. 

57.  Have  you  considered  in  what  manner  a  fair  and  equitable  re- 
muneration could  be  secured  ] — Either  by  persons  appointed  by  the 
Board  of  Works,  or  by  arbitration  of  persons  selected  by  a  public 
board,  one  to  be  chosen  by  the  landlord,  one  by  the  tenant,  and  one 
by  the  assistant  barrister  from  those  so  selected,  or  something  of 
that  kind — certainly,  not  by  a  jury  of  farmers,  or  a  jury  of  landlords. 
There  is  the  greatest  difficulty,     it  should  be  by  some  public  board. 

Mr.  Joseph  Lyons,  farmer.  Queen'i. 

6.  Have  you  any  thing  you  wish  to  suggest  to  us  which  you  961,  Q,  «-IO. 
think  would  make  the  improvement  more  rapid  ? — Yes.     The  first 
suggestion  I  would  submit  would  be  this  :  first,  that  every  tenant 
not  having  a  chief  estate  in  his  holding  shall  be  empowered  by  law 
to  serve  a  notice  upon  his  landlord  of  his  intention  to  makft  cotVaivn 
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^gtraeiM  from  permanent  improvements  (giving  similar  power  to  the  landlord  to 
that  given  to  the  tenant),  setting  forth  what  the  improvements  are, 
and  the  estimated  expenses.  That  in  the  event  of  the  tenant  and 
landlord  agreeing  as  to  the  fitness  of  the  proposed  improvements, 
the  landlord  should  have  the  option  of  executing  the  work,  and 
charging  the  tenant  three  per  cent  for  the  outlay  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  tenant's  lease.  That  in  the  event  of  the  work  being 
done  by  the  tenant,  he  shall  be  repaid  seventy-five  per  cent  of  it 
if  his  lease  expire  within  ten  years,  fifty  per  cent  if  within  twenty 
years,  and  twenty-five  per  cent,  if  within  sixty  years  ;  and  if  over 
that  term,  not  to  be  entitled  to  any  per  ceutage.  That  in  the  event 
of  the  landlord  or  tenant  refusing  or  neglecting  to  make  the  im- 
provements (that  either  may  be  oailed  on  by  the  other  to  make  bv 
proper  notice),  then  the  tenant  or  landlord,  as  the  case  may  be,  shall 
be  empowered  to  bring  the  case  before  a  board,  to  be  appointed  by 
the  Executive ;  and  that  board  upon  hearing  the  case  shall,  if  they 
consider  fit,  send  a  competent  person  to  report  to  them  the  nature 
of  the  improvements  sought  to  be  made,  and  by  other  evidence 
satisfy  themselves  as  to  the  propriety  or  otherwise  of  the  said  pro- 
posed improvements,  and  tliat  their  decision  shall  be  binding  upon 
the  parties.  That  upon  the  completion  of  the  work  the  board  shall 
send  a  fit  person  to  report  upon  the  proper  execution  of  it;  and  that 
the  amount  expended  and  statement  of  particulars  be  lodged  with 
the  clerk  of  the  peace  for  the  county.  I  take  that  very  much  from 
the  registry  act  about  trees.  That  landlords  be  empowered  to  raiae 
money  upon  their  property  for  the  payment  of  permanent  improve- 
ments. I  would  propose  that,  as  it  would  be  hard  for  a  tenant  for 
life  to  advance  money  to  make  permanent  improvements  upon  a 
property,  his  interest  in  which  would  terminate  with  his  life,  he 
should  be  able  to  raise  money  upon  it  to  lay  out  in  improvements, 
which  would  equally  benefit  his  8uccessor. 

7.  In  what  you  have  stated  do  you  refer  to  improvements  upon 
the  lands  or  improvements  in  the  buildings  ? — I  consider  that  good 
and  useful  offices,  and  a  good  and  suitable  house  for  the  fanner  to 
live  in,  suited  to  the  extent  and  condition  of  his  farm,  and  the 
making  thorough-drains,  and  particularly  making  bridges  or  good 
roads  tlirough  the  £Eirm,  may  all  be  said  to  be  improvements  which 
would  fcNT  ever  benefit  the  freehold,  and  that  they  ought  not  to  be 
allowed  to  fi:o  into  dilapidation. 

8.  Would  you  propose  to  put  the  making  a  drain  and  road 
through  a  {sam  u|)on  the  same  ground,  and  allow  the  same  length 
of  time  to  affect  the  proportion  in  the  case  of  drains  as  in  the  case 
of  buildings? — I  think  there  might  be  a  discrimination  in  that 
respect ;  but  great  justice  would  be  done  to  the  tenant  and  landlord 
by  taking  improvements  upon  the  average,  in  the  way  they  are 
carried  on  by  that  scale. 

9.  What  are  your  reasons  for  fixing  upon  the  scale  yon  have 
stated  in  your  suggestion  ? — Because  a  tenant  who  had  had  sixty 
years*  enjoyment  of  his  improvement  would  be  amply  compensated 
without  getting  back  any  per  centage. 

10.  With  respect  to  buildings,  would  you  propose  that  the  land- 
lord should  have  the  power  of  stopping  any  portion  of  the  sum  to 
be  ptdd,  in  case  the  bnildings  were  not  in  proper  order  at  the  end 

of  the  lessee  I — Yes,  certainly ;  tViait  1  OdatIW  ^f^\)]Li  b^  equitable.   In 
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die  erent  of  ike  Ian«i]ord  and  teiunt  disa^rrcemf  ,  the  buiUliiu:  mi^t  Ewtrmtu  Jk 
be  ezmminei,  tLe  &ixije  »?  in  ivuntv  vi>rks.  With  K'^^mnl  to  lives  '^'^^^i- 
the  ame  thing  mijhi  W  «l»ne.  ' 

Sir  Percy  Xngent.  bart..  land  proprietor.  WestmMUlt 

M.  When  von  nii-sii<^n  tweniy-<ine  years,  do  you  cun^idt^r  that  41^  Q.  64, 1 
period  mfficient  to  refiay  tho  tenant  ii>r  any  improTemeot  he  maj 
ture  made  upMi  the  land  ) — I  c«>nsider  it  i«. 

65.  Not  with  reference  to  bniJdini!«  i — No :  these  are  difieivnt 
thia^ ;  but  for  any  impruvouient  upim  the  lan«L  he  can  ^t  it  oat 
«f  it  in  that  time;  bat  I  »hoaid  not  have  anv  objection  to  thirtv-«iie 
jeara.  It  is  because  I  have  seen  the  nineteon  years*  lease  w«tfk  ao 
well  in  Scotland,  that  I  mention  the  twenty-one  years^ 

Thomas  Brebon,  esq.,  land  proprietor  and  magistrate.       Wexford. 

The  tenants  holding  uncler  the  couru*  generally  have  their  land  9^2,  Q.  s. 
at  a  fair  value ;  vet  from  the  limited  nature  or  uncertainty  of  the 
tenure,  it  is,  I  conceive,  the  mo^  uusati^fiictory  of  any,  as  the 
hooaea  and  other  improvement^  are  suffered  gradually  to  go  to  dccay» 
and  no  permanent  or  rab^tantial  improvement  is  at  all  thought  oL 
There  arc  generally  greater  facilities  for  permanent  improvementa 
afforded  to  tenants  who  hold  under  the  proprietors.  I  conceive 
great  good  would  be  effected  by  koUling  out  greater  induce- 
ments to  the  tenants  to  make  permanent  iniprovemen's  than  those 
already  presented  to  tliem.  I  think  it  would  be  desirable  to  have 
reierenoe  to  some  sort  of  valuation  at  the  time  of  letting,  in  which 
both  the  landlonl  and  tenant  would  have  confidcuce — that  all  exist- 
ing improvements  should  be  taken  into  account  in  the  valuation  and 
letting — that  the  tenant  should  then  got  such  a  tenure  of  the  land 
as  would  induce  him  to  make  substantial  and  permanent  improve- 
ments— and  that  at  the  expiration  of  his  term,  if  the  landlord  chose 
to  reenme  possession  of  his  farm,  he  should  allow  the  tenant  for  the 
substantial  and  permanent  improvements  made  thereon,  whether  in 
suitable  hsm  buildings,  draining,  <bc. 

Chas.  A.  Walker,  esq.,  land  proprietor  and  deputy  lieutenant.  Wexford. 

16.  Do  you  consider  that  a  gcuoral  improvement  of  the  agricul-  9S4,  Q.  16. 
inre  of  the  country,  and  the  improvement  of  the  houses  of  the  agri- 
cultural population,  is  a  matter  of  iniiwrtance  with  rcganl  to  the 
tranquillity  of  the  country  7 — There  can  be  no  doubt  of  it,  and  I 
attribute  the  superior  peacefulness  of  this  district  to  that  very  cir- 
cumstance. The  lower  orders  are  better  attended  to  by  tlio  higher 
orders  in  this  district  than  in  others,  and  enjoy  very  superior  per- 
sonal comforts. 

The  insecurity  tenants  now  feel  who  have  no  leases,  and  the  un-  Q.  36. 
certainty  those  who  have  terminable  leases  are  now  under  whether 
they  will  obtain  a  renewal,  or  if  they  do  obtain  it,  tluit  they  may 
have  to  pay  an  increased  rent  in  consequence  of  improvements 
arising  entirely  from  the  outlay  of  their  own  capital,  necessarily 
deters  the  tenant  from  making  permanent  improvements,  or  intloed 
any  improvements  which  will  leave  any  residue  of  benefit  to  the 
hutdlora  after  the  expiration  of  their  tenure ;  or  the  value  of  vrUvcb. 
will  not  fetnm  to  themselves  during  the  period  ot  l\i<!\t  o^n\aSC\^ia« 
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'jnRpocft  ftcm  The  natural  consequences  of  this  insecurity  and  uncertainty  are,  that 
Isouunce.  ^^^^  -^^  ^^^  treated  properly  to  increase  its  value,  and  thereby  obtain 
the  produce  it  is  fairly  capable  of;  but  increase  of  produce,  if  ob- 
tained at  all,  is  got  by  unfair  means  prejudicial  to  the  land.  The 
tenant  is  content  to  make  his  mere  living  out  of  the  farm,  provided 
he  may  pay  a  lower  ront  and  sink  none  of  his  capital  in  it ;  and  as 
the  termination  of  his  tenure  approaches  there  is  every  inducement 
to  the  tenant,  and  it  is  the  common  practice,  to  neglect  the  land 
altogether,  and  very  frequently  to  injure  it.  To  remedy  this  state 
of  things,  the  tenant  class  have  very  naturally  raised  the  cry  of 
"  fixity  of  tenure,'*  and  demand  the  fixing  by  law  a  maximum  rate 
for  rent.  Even  if  those  absurd  propositions  were  practicable,  I  do 
not  think  they  would  prove  a  remedy.  I  consider  the  true  and  only 
remedy  that  can  be  applied  by  the  legislature  would  be,  that  if  at 
the  expiration  of  the  tenant's  tenure,  whether  he  held  at  will  or 
under  lease,  he  and  his  landlord  could  not  agree  for  a  renewal,  the 
landlord  should  be  compelled  to  pay  to  the  outgoing  tenant  the  fair 
residue  of  the  value  of  every  improvement  the  tenant  had  efiected 
upon  his  holding.  There  could  be  nothing  unjust  in  this  towards 
the  landlord,  for  he  would  receive  value  equivalent  to  what  he  had 
to  pay,  and  the  tenant  would  then  see  it  his  benefit  to  embark  his 
capital  in  the  permanent  improvement  of  the  landlord's  estate — see- 
ing that  whatever  portion  of  his  capital  so  sunk  did  not  return  to 
him  during  his  ocx!upancy,  would  be  repaid  to  him  at  its  termina- 
tion ;  and  the  landlord  ought  not  to  have  the  right  to  put  any  por- 
tion of  his  tenant's  capital  into  his  own  pocket  beyond  the  rent 
which  is  agreed  on  for  the  occupation  and  fair  use  of  the  land.  I 
feel  perfectly  convinced  if  this  principle  was  enforced  by  law  that 
agrarian  outrages  would  c^ase,  and  that  all  the  supposed  good  effects 
the  advocates  of  fixity  of  tenure  and  a  maximum  for  rent  now  seek 
would  be  secured — it  would  become  a  matter  of  comparative  indif- 
ference whether  there  were  leases  or  not;  and  the  increased  profit 
which  the  tenant  would  derive  from  the  secure  outlay  of  his  capital 
in  the  improvement  of  the  land,  bringing  with  it  an  increased  pro- 
duce, would  raise  the  estate  and  condition  of  both  landlord  and 
tenant.  I  do  not  think  the  legislature  could  interfere  beyond  this; 
but  a  vast  many  other  beneficial  results  would  follow,  and  landlords 
would  feel  it  more  their  interest  to  join  their  tenants  in  an  outlay 
for  permanent  improvements  during  the  continuance  of  the  term, 
seeing  that  if  they  did  not  they  should  pay  their  proportion  at  its 
expiration  in  a  manner  less  beneficial  to  themselves.  I  am  also 
confident  that  the  removal  of  a  tenant,  except  for  some  just  cause, 
would  be  unheard  of.  I  have  very  extensively  conversed  with 
fisirmers  upon  this  subject,  and  without  a  single  exception  they  agree 
it  would  settle  the  question,  and  be  the  true  "  equity  of  tenure. 

ezford.  Captain  Simon  Newport,  land  agent  and  magistrate. 

&f  Q.  18.  With  respect  to  permanent  improvements,  I  would  say  that  in 

the  course  of  my  experience  I  have  invariably  found  that  where  the 
landlord  assists  the  tenant  in  building,  by  the  grant  of  timber  and 
slates  for  substantial  farm  houses,  and  the  land  is  set  at  a  fair  value, 
it  induces  the  utmost  industry  on  the  part  of  the  tenant,  and  thereby 
enables  him  to  pay  his  rent  with  ease  and  regularity.     I  believe 
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ihat  in  order  to  promote  more  general  permanent  impruvement^t,  it  Estnei*  fim 
would  be  very  desirable  that  a  legislative  provision  should  be  made  ^wrfeiiof. 
compulsory  on  landlords,  to  reimburse  outgoing  tenants  for  all  bond 
fdt  permanent  improvements,  whether  in  regard  to  buildings,  or 
reclaiming  of  land.  This  would  be  well  receive<l  throughout,  and 
prove  ajB  beneficial  to  the  interests  of  the  landlord  as  it  would  be  a 
wholesome  security  to  the  tenant  for  the  expenditure  of  his  capital. 
I  believe  there  is  much  more  capital  amongst  the  farming  popula- 
tion tluin  appears,  and  I  assume  such  to  be  the  fart  from  the  laree 
amount  of  lodgments  from  the  rural  districts  in  the  savings*  bank. 
Much  of  this  capital  would,  doubtless,  be  employed  in  permanent 
improvements,  had  the  tenant  a  more  certain  security  for  his  outlay 
than  at  present  exists.  In  cases  of  non-agreement  by  private  arrange- 
ment as  to  amount  of  compensation,  such  couh)  be  satisfactorily  de- 
cided by  a  court  of  arbitration  at  quarter  or  petty  sessions,  according 
to  the  amount.  I  take  the  liberty  of  giving  that  as  my  own  opinion, 
and  I  might  add  for  myself,  tliat  upon  that  very  point  I  am  per- 
fectly joine<l  in  opinion  with  Lord  Carew,  who  is  a  very  large 
landed  proprietor.  I  do  think,  as  arising  out  (»f  this  commission, 
if  some  provision  of  this  kind  was  made,  it  would  give  universal 
eatififiiction.  I  have  conversed  with  many  very  intelligent  landlords 
anxious  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  farmers,  and  they  are  feeling 
quite  in  that  way.  There  are  landlords  in  Ireland  wlio  expect  at 
the  expiration  of  a  lease  they  will  get  a  great  rise ;  the  land  may  be 
set  at  20«.,  and  they  may  expect  40«.  The  tenant  says,  '^  I  do  not 
think  it  is  worth  that;  I  will  offer  you  30^.''  The  landlord  says, 
^No;  I  will  have  40<. ;"  and  then  all  his  improvements  fall  to  the 
ground. 

Edward  ^lorgan  Chapman,  esq.,  landholder.  Wexford. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  o]>servc,  that  were  the  tenant  afforded  a  921,  Q.  18. 
guarantee  that  he  would  receive  compensation  for  any  permanent 
and  beneficial  improvements  on  his  farm  during  his  occupancy,  his 
industry  would  be  greatly  stimulated,  and  his  desire  for  still  im- 
proving would  be  increased — and  if  dispossessed,  he  would  bo 
encouraged  by  the  feeling  that  after  he  had  expended  his  labour, 
his  industry,  and  his  capital  on  the  farm,  he  could  not  be  thrown 
totally  destitute  on  the  world  ;  and  we  would  secure  ourselves  from 
witnessing  many  of  those  i^^enes  of  bloodshed  and  agrarian  outrage 
by  which  the  country  is  too  frequently  disgraced. 

Richard  Clayton  Brown  Clayton,  esq.,  land  proprietor.       Wexford. 

With  regard  to  improvements,  I  would  give  tenants-at-wiU  the  930,  Q.  83. 
tenant-right  to  a  certain  extent  with  regard  to  permanent  improve- 
ments. 

33.  You  think  it  would  be  a  fiur  mode  of  proceeding  with  regard 
to  tenants-at-will  1 — Yes,  for  all  classes ;  by  establishing  a  system  of 
registration  for  improvements  where  the  landlords  did  not  make 
them.  On  the  Kilkenny  estate  to  which  I  have  referred,  I  would 
be  quite  wiUing  that  improvements  should  be  registered ;  and  in  case 
at  any  time  of  ejecting  or  dispossessing  a  tenant  that  he  should  have  a 
chdm  for  such  improvements,  allowing  for  the  lapse  of  time  he  might 
have  been  in  poeeession  of  them. 
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j^2riic«r"  ^'  Simon  Moran,  fanner  and  valuator. 

43.  Hare  you  any  suggestions  to  offer  to  the  commissiofien 

Wicklow.  Yes,  I  have,  and  the  first  is  this'^  farmers  like  me,  or  men  higher 
1083,  Q.  43.  or  lower,  who  have  capital,  skill,  or  enterprise,  are  checked  because 
we  have  not  leases,  nor  any  compensation  for  our  outlay.  I  could 
state  instances  to  ray  own  knowledge,  showing  that  the  majority  of 
the  Tory  landlords  in  the  county  of  Wicklow,  from  some  sort  of 
party  feeling,  will  give  no  leases  except  to  a  few  of  their  own  sort, 
and  the  consetfuenee  is,  that  some  of  the  best  farmers  in  the  county 
of  Wicklow  have  no  lease,  nor  any  security.  The  farmer  becomes 
idle,  and  his  children  are  idle,  and  the  laboarers  behind  him  arc  idle 
also.     That  is  a  social  evil,  and  ought  to  be  remedied. 

44.  Do  you  think  if  leases  were  given,  or  if,  without  leases,  there 
waa  a  certainty  that  a  man  wouhl  be  allowed  for  any  expendi- 
ture he  made  in  permanent  improvements  in  the  land,  in  case 
of  being  turned  out,  that  there  are  a  good  many  persons  who  have 
money  and  are  disposed  to  make  improvements  ? — If  that  waa  done, 
and  the  tenant  was  ensured  compensation  for  his  capital  and  labonr, 
as  feu*  as  the  county  of  Wicklow  is  concerned,  I  thiuk, — ^fur  I  know 
the  county  well,  I  was  a  valuator,  and  was  brought  to  tlie  House  of 
Commons  upon  it ;  I  know  almost  every  holiing  inside  of  this 
chain  of  mountains,  which  runs  through  the  county, — and  I  think  if 
an  industrious  man  had  a  security  that  he  or  his  children  would  de- 
rive the  benefit  of  his  labour,  that  he  would  work  day  and  night  to 
make  a  provision  for  his  family,  and  employ  the  labourers  under  him, 
and  the  want  of  that  is  a  social  evil  in  the  country, 

45.  The  result  of  that  sort  of  feeling  among  the  farmers  would  be 
to  give  more  employment  to  labourers  ] — Yes,  that  is  the  way  I  feel 
it,  if  we  had  security  for  the  outlay.  At  preseut  the  landlord  de- 
rives all  the  benefit  of  the  improvements. 

46.  Can  you  state  whether  or  not  many  cases  have  occurrefl  of 
tenants  being  turned  out  after  having  made  improvements;  and  is 
it  that  feeling  of  insecurity  which  prevents  the  tenants  making  im- 
provementsi — I  say,  on  my  solemn  oath,  it  prevented  myself  for 
one.  I  will  tell  you  a  personal  case.  I  was  an  under-tenant  for 
one  fiirm  I  had.  My  landlord  was  out  of  the  country  for  eight 
years.  I  built  a  two-story  house,  which  cost  near  £400,  and  had 
improved  upon  another.  I  invited  him  to  look  at  it  when  he  came 
home.  He  said,  ''  I  will  do  no  such  thing :  I  never  considered  you 
but  as  an  under-tenant/'  I  purchuised  the  interest  from  the  agent 
while  he  was  away,  but  it  arose  from  fear  that  I  would  have  a  claim 
upon  him  ;  and  what  is  the  couseauence  ?  I  want  ofiices,  but  I 
stand  stockstill,  and  the  labourers  behind  me.  I  laid  out  neaa 
£1,000  on  thirty  acres  of  land  under  another  landlord.  There  was 
a  limestone  gravel  pit  adjoining  my  fiirm.  His  father  desired  me, 
and  it  is  covenanted  in  my  lease,  that  for  every  acre  I  break  up  I 
should  put  on  it  forty  barrels  of  lime.  I  accordingly  sent  some 
persons  to  open  the  pit.  The  old  gentleman  died  about  a  year  age, 
and  the  young  man  came  in.     I  went  to  open  the  pit,  which  ia  oa 

I  another  man's  land,  in  order  to  manure  my  land,  and  the  landlord 

I  came  galloping  and  tearing  up,  and  asked  if  it  was  I  who  wae  get- 

'  we  gravel.     I  said  it  was.     He  said,  "  Was  it  not  wortli  year 
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whOe  to  come  »nd  ask  meT    I  said,  ''If  I  thought  I  was  getting  a  Extraetw  ft^m 
eompliment,  or  doing  any  thing  wrong,  I  would :  but  I  was  directed     Evidemee. 
to  eome  at  all  times  for  manure  }*"  to  which  he  replied,  ''  I  think  it 
no  less  than  an  impertinence.**     **  Very  well,"  said  I,  "I  will  stop;** 
the  ooiuequence  of  which  was,  that  he  stopped  the  improvement  of 
his  own  land. 

67.  In  what  manner  would  yon  propose  that  this  arrangement  i,023,  Q.  67. 
■boat  compensation  should  be  made? — I  never  gave  it  that  consider- 
ation.   I  did  not  think  it  was  a  thing  within  my  sphere;  but  I  might 
itrike  out  a  plan  if  I  had  a  little  time. 

08.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  reasonable  before  an  improvement 
was  made  that  notice  ehonld  be  given  by  the  tenant  of  the  nature  of 
the  improvement  to  the  landlord? — I  think  a  notice  ought  to  be 
given  to  the  landlord  before  the  improvement  is  made,  as  is  the  case 
with  registering  trees;  but  the  notice  ought  to  be  easy  and  con- 
Tenient,  without  any  expense  to  the  tenant. 

59.  Supposing  the  landlonl  and  tenant  to  differ  as  to  the  suitable- 
nev  of  the  improvement,  what  ought  to  be  done  in  that  case) — 
Aibitrators  should  be  appointed — two  respectable  men  chosen.  I 
believe  that  plan  is  the  best. 

60.  With  respect  to  the  manner  in  which  the  improvement  is  ex- 
eentedy  how  would  yon  provide  for  that? — The  same  two  men  that 
were  appointed  to  plan  out  the  improvement  should  sec  to  the 
execation  of  it  afterwards,  or  any  other  two  men  might  be  chosen 
to  see  that  it  was  executed  fisiirly  and  honestly,  as  agreed  upon. 

61.  Supposing  the  improvement  to  consist  of  a  house,  is  it  your 
opinion  that  the  house,  having  been  approved  of  at  the  time,  should 
be  valued  again  at  the  expiration  of  the  lease,  or  on  the  tenant  being 
dispossessed] — ^Yes,  whichever  happens  first. 

62.  That  the  landlord  should  be  bound  to  pay  its  value  at  that 
time? — Tes;  that  is  my  plan. 

63.  Supposing  such  an  arrangement  made,  is  there  capital  among 
the  generality  of  the  small  class  of  farmers  in  the  country  sufficient 
to  enable  them  to  improve  the  country  materially? — I  will  not  say 
that  there  are  full  means ;  the  people  are  greatly  distressed.  But 
from  the  knowledge  I  have  of  my  own  county,  and  the  habits  of 
industry,  and  the  desire  to  got  on  by  hard  labour  and  otherwise,  I 
think  it  would  greatly  improve  the  country.  Whether  they  might 
want  assistance  in  the  way  of  money  I  cannot  answer  now ;  but  I 
know  the  habits  of  the  people  very  well,  and  a  poor  man  would  say 
to  hia  children,  *'  Work  away,  boys !  you  will  get  the  value  of  it, 
and  not  be  turned  to  the  road.*' 

64.  Do  you  think  that,  the  plan  of  improvement  having  been 
determined  upon,  the  landlord  should  have  the  option  of  executing 
itt — ^Tes,  I  would  do  that  with  great  pleasure. 

65.  The  tenant  having  no  claim  upon  him? — Tes,  I  think  that 
would  be  the  best  plan.  If  his  capital  is  left  in  his  own  hands  he 
would  go  on  better.  If  the  landlord  makes  the  improvements  the 
tenant  gets  on  bettor;  that  is  much  the  best  mode  if  they  would 
adopt  it  But  if  the  landlords  have  the  option  of  only  improving  as 
they  please,  they  will  not  do  it  at  all ;  they  will  be  like  the  dog  in 
ibe  manger,  they  will  not  do  it,  nor  let  the  tenants  do  it  Ther« 
mnet  be  MMiieUung  like  the  principle  of  the  atmospheric  railway 
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— ^__  from  drive  on  one  another.     My  landlord  would  not  gravel  the  field  nof 
Evuenee,     j^^  j^^  j^  j^  because  I  did  not  go  up  and  ask  him. 

Wicklow.  John  Quin,  esq.,  land  proprietor. 

1024,  Q.  21-  21.  Have  you  considered  at  all  in  what  manner  the  arrangement 
for  compensation  could  be  effected  ] — Yes,  it  is  very  simple  :  by 
having  a  proper  understanding  when  the  land  is  let  as  to  what 
permanent  improvements  are  necessary,  and  having  an  estimate 
agreed  on  by  both  parties.  The  pennanence  of  the  improvements, 
in  case  of  compensation,  should  be  taken  into  consideration  :  if  the 
tenant  let  them  go  into  ruin,  it  should  be  his  loss;  but  if  he  kept 
them  up,  he  should  have  the  benefit  of  the  outlay.  For  instance,  if 
a  field  is  nothing  more  than  a  snij)e-bog,  the  successful  draining  of 
that  field  is  a  permanent  improvement ;  and  if  a  tenant  is  dis- 
possessed he  should  be  repaid  what  he  has  expended  in  draining. 

22.  How  far  would  you  take  into  consideration  the  circumstance 
of  the  tenant  being  repaid,  when  you  remunerated  him  for  his  outlay 
by  the  increased  production  of  the  land  ? — I  do  not  think  that  ought 
to  be  considered.  He  has  laid  out  his  capital,  and  has  lost  the  interest 
of  it;  he  took  the  land  at  the  full  value  at  the  time  ho  took  it  of 
the  landlord,  and  if  the  landlord  had  brought  any  other  sort  of  goods 
to  market,  he  could  only  get  the  value  of  them  ;  if  the  tenant  has 
made  it  worth  more,  the  tenant  ought  to  have  the  benefit  of  it 
The  landlord  gets  it  back  in  an  improved  state,  and  for  that  ho 
ought  to  pay.  It  may  be  a  question  that  requires  some  consideration ; 
but  it  is  such  an  object  to  improve  the  whole  fswje  of  the  country,  to 
feed  a  starving  people,  and  to  raise  full  crops  of  provisions  where 
they  never  grew  before,  that  the  improving  tenant  ought  to  bo 
encouraged  in  every  way.  It  is  a  great  question  with  me,  wbether 
the  landlord  has  any  right  beyond  what  I  have  stated  :  it  has  not 
occurred  to  me  that  he  has.  A  tenant  sinking  money  in  improve- 
ments of  that  kind,  is  not  like  putting  money  out  at  interest ;  it  is 
not  like  putting  money  in  the  funds,  and  getting  an  annuity  for  it : 
if  he  loses  his  land,  he  loses  his  means  of  being  paid  the  interest,  and 
therefore  he  should  be  paid  for  his  improvements.  In  the  case  of 
money  in  the  funds,  the  annuity  does  not  cease,  except  by  the  repos- 
session of  the  capital ;  but  in  the  other  case  he  loses  his  principal 
and  interest  when  he  gives  up  the  land. 

23.  In  vour  view  of  the  case,  the  increased  production  is  the 
interest  of  the  money,  and  when  that  interest  ceases,  you  think  he 
ought  to  have  his  capital  again  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

24.  Supposing  the  Landlord  and  tenant  to  disagree  as  to  the 
suitableness  of  the  improvement,  how  should  tliat  be  adjusted  ? — It 
would  be  always  better  that  they  should  agree,  if  possible ;  but 
there  should  be  a  tribunal  to  appeal  to,  under  which  a  man  might  be 
able  to  live  in  a  state  of  civilization,  and  not  in  an  actual  state  of 
penury.  We  have  a  tribunal  to  assess  damages  occasioned  by 
public  works;  and  there  should  be  some  tribunal  established  for  the 
consideration  of  such  cases  as  I  have  been  alluding  to. 

Oolway.  Jeremiah  TuUy,  esq.,  solicitor. 

fJ,  Q,£5-5Si.      55.  Do  you  think  that  many  tenants  would  be  induced  to  make 
I  ^  euch  iin|>roveinent8  if  they  Viad  coTi^^QUc^tVuskt  they  should  be  j^d 
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for  them  i — Yes,  I  am  sat'sfiei  of  it.     There  i?  an  immense  deal  of  *'**5J*A* 

tbeir  l!3ic  unemploye  i.  Tuo  o»ii;nii-N5ioner5  muat  have  seen,  in  £••*»«• 
f^'in^  tljroujL  the  CMii'jirv.  i!;a:  i:ie  i.-ciiui*  make  divisions  of  their  ""^ 
Ian  U  bv  temporary  fences  of  s'in^te  Mono«  an  I  bushes  put  in  to 
protect  the  en  p.  There  i>  si-mo  i»t  the  laml  very  l^»ily  protected, 
and  a  great  deal  uf  tiuie  :&  lakon  up  ai  the  sessions  by  i^a^^^s  of  tres- 
pass in  conM?qcenee :  and  if  the  pL^ople  were  alluwod  for  making 
eubsraniial  d'.t-.he^  and  walls  it  Wi»uld  iuipn»ve  t!ie  appearance  of  the 
country,  and  tcn«l  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  countrk*.  and  save 
many  of  ih«ise  ca<?es  of  tres(>a^  which  arv  continually  occurrinir. 

50.  In  wha:  way  do  you  think  provision  couhl  l>e  made  for  de- 
ciding what  were  penuanent  andsubritantinl  imurovcmcntsf — I  think 
if  the  assistant  barrister  had  the  |K)wer  of  directing  a  competent 
person  to  see  tlie  improvements,  and  make  a  valuation  of  them,  it 
would  be  the  best  mode.  I  think  the  count v  surveyor  could  not 
attend  to  it :  but  a«  the  assistant  barrister  sits  four  times  in  the  dis- 
trict, it  would  be  a  irreal  relief  to  the  pror  jKople  to  U*  able  to  bring 
forward  their  claims  before  him, — it  could  be  done  by  pctititm.  If 
they  were  served  with  ejectment.  I  think  they  should  have  a  right  of 
set-ofi*  for  the  improvements  they  had  made  when  that  valuation 
was  made. 

57.  Would  it  not  be  often  impossible  to  ascertain,  at  the  distance 
of  years  after  the  improvement  was  ma«ie,  what  the  natun*  of  it  really 
was  ? — It  would  be  the  ri;;ht  of  the  tenant  to  give  notice  to  the  land- 
lord that  he  intendetl  to  make  a  wall,  or  a  certain  number  of  |>erchos 
of  drains,  and  to  call  upon  the  landlord  to  send  and  view  them,  to 
ascertain  where  they  were  to  Ire  nia«le,  and  w  hether  they  were  neces- 
sary;  and  after  they  were  made  to  send  and  examine  them,  and  let 
the  amount  be  de<*ided  by  valuation. 

58.  If  the  improvements  were  then  registeretl,  a  great  deal  of  that 
dispute  which  would  take  place  at  the  en<l  of  the  term  would  bo 
avoided? — Yes.  After  the  improvements,  if  the  party  was  left  to 
remain  in  possession  twenty-one  years,  I  should  say  that  he  rweivtMl 
so  much  from  the  improvements  himself  as  to  exonerate  the  land- 
lord from  any  liability.  I  also  think  the  landlord  should  either 
contribute  to  build  the  house  of  the  tenant,  or  allow  him  at  once  for 
buildinir  it  It  would  be  very  hard  upon  a  poor  tenant  to  expend 
in  building  a  house  the  capital  necessary  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
farm. 

Mr.  Joseph  Lambert,  farmer.  Mi^yo. 

33.  What  lease  do  you  consitler  a  reasonable  one  to  induce  a487»Q«38-d* 
tenant  to  make  the  improvements  you  arc  sjjc  iking  of? — I  do  not 

think  that  leases  are  of  any  importance.  I  think  that  landlords 
ought  to  allow  for  the  improvcmcnLs.  The  tenants  would  rather 
have  a  few  shillings*  abatement  in  the  rent.  They  do  not  ask  for 
leases. 

34.  What  extent  of  tenure  would  induce  a  man  to  make  these 
improvements? — I  sec  among  t!ic  poor  people  having  land,  that 
those  who  have  leases  are  much  less  inclined  to  make  improvements 
than  those  who  have  not. 

35.  Are  those  leases  lately  granted  1 — No,  old  leases.  I  wo^&ld. 
not  insiBt  upon  a  lease  at  all;  but  I  would  say  lYi^l^XxeiQ  titkoxiW 
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ig^ry  /Wmi  be  a  smnmwj  mode  in  which  the  tenant  conld  recorer  the  Talne  of 
improvements.  Let  tlic  landlord  name  one,  and  the  tenant  another; 
and  if  the  difTerence  is  not  great^Iet  it  be  split  between  them;  or  let 
them  each  appoint  one  and  cast  lot^  for  the  umpire,  and  let  that  be 
the  mode  of  ascertaining  it.  If  a  certain  time  has  elapsed  of  the 
lease,  that  ought  to  be  considered  by  the  arbitrators ;  and  then  yoa 
must  allow  the  landlord  to  charge  bis  estate  before  yon  can  enable 
him  to  do  this. 

36.  Suppose  a  tenant  began  to  make  improvements,  having  seven 
years  only  of  his  lease  to  run,  would  you  let  him  get  any  thing  from 
the  landlord  1 — Yes,  I  would  ;  but  not  to  the  full  extent.  I  would 
say  that  a  fourteen  years'  tenure  would  operate  as  a  sufficient  encoo- 
lagement  to  a  tenant  to  improve,  and  that  a  man  having  that  term 
unexpired  should  not  have  any  claim  for  remuneration.  Wherw  tiiej 
have  any  confidence  in  the  landlord,  a  lease  would  not  nake  any 
diflferenoe — a  little  allowance  in  the  rent  would  be  snfficieiit. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


CAPITAL. 


of  Evidence  on  Capital. — Extracts  from  Eviclence  on  C.ipiUl,  vii. : — BIr. 
BaMwiii,  In  south  of  Ireland  deficient — Mr.  Ford,  Insecurity  uf  tenure  prerenti 
ontUy  of — Mr.  8iev>-art,  Mainspring  of  all  iiuproveracnt — Mr.  Pcnroife,  Amount  of 
lodgment  in  lo?al  Itanks  —  CaUie  of  investment — Mr.  Roche,  Diminished  by 
floctuation  in  prices — Lord  Glengall,  Unwillingness  of  farmers  to  exhibit—Mr. 
Fiafaboumc,  Small  f.irmers  deplorably  deticieut  in— Mr.  Smith  wick.  Largo  amounta 
poitcsaed  by  farriers— Outlay  on  land  prevented  by  insecurity  of  remuner:it:on  — 
Mr.  Dawson,  DeKciency  exi^t) ;  cause  stated — Mr.  Hamilton,  Absence  of  prosperity 
traced  to  ot'ier  causes  besides  w.int  of-  Mr.  Lalor,  CuU^es  from  wl.ich  deticioUv'y  arises, 
and  by  what  means  tuppiied— Mr.  Saunders,  Mcst  of  nii.^er}*  in  Ireland  attributible  to 
want  of — Dr.  Howl^t,  Tenaocies-at-will  great  impedimmt  to  ex^en..iture  of— Mr. 
D'ArcV,  Forlarmin^operationsiu^utlicivnt — rwobjdhurve»t«cn.>u^htoruin  Formor. — 
Mr.  Simpson,  Ti.til  want  o',  and  how  «up}.red  Ba.nK}* — rhor..to  ot  lut.Tv'tt -luu'^ed — 
Bv  whom  resorted  tj,  and  for  ^h^t :  ur  losos.  Local  Usuiti£.;s — Kxorbit  nt  rates  of 
interest  charged  by — Tiieir  >ariuus  m  kIos  of  ucoJiu^,  aiii  th.>  ruinju^  vlecti  proiuro  1 
on  the  population.  Low  Fu.nd  — T  e  uiu.U  r.tjj  o*."  lut.'re.  t  churgui  by — I  he 
different  modes  of  working,  nnl  the  result*  of  ua:h — ri:cir  eifect  on  U'^urers  and 
pawnl»t>kers,  and  al^o  ujwn  uiiercut  closfed  of  the  population. 

From  the  evidence  given  upon  the  subject  of  capital  in  Ire- 
land, as  applicable  to  farming  purposes — its  deficiency,  the 
causes  producing  that  deficiency,  and  their  effects,  and  the 
modes  by  which  the  various  classes  seek  to  supply  a  remedy — 
the  following  appear  to  be  the  substance  of  tlio  most  im- 
portant statements  adduced,  viz. : — 

That  there  is  an  absolute  deficiency  of  capital  amongst  the  ise.Q.  47— 
farming  classes  for  the  profitable  cultivation  of  their  Ian  Is.     33^*0  *^a 

That  this  deficiency  is  increased  by  disinclination,  particu-  ^<^  Q  so— 
larly  amongst  the  small  farmers,  to  uivest  on  their  farms  such  75^!  Q.  so» 
money  capita  as  they  possess.  ^P-  ^ig_ 

That  the  purchase  ot  good- will  of  farms  injuriously  reduces     p.  Ui». 
the  capital  of  incoming  tenants.  ^p.  jIml" 

That  many  tenants  who  have  money  prefer  hoarding  or  *®^»  Q  **— 
Testing  it  at  low  rates  of  interest  in  banks,  &c.,  rather  than  86»,  Q.  ia^ 
laying  it  out  at  a  higher  rate  of  profit  on  their  own  farms.  ^'^  q^,' 
The  causes  assigned  for  this  aie  ignorance  of  the  ^ro&UhV^    >\^^ 
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modes  of  tillage,  the  want  of  leases  or  of  some  prindple  of 
remuneration  for  permanent  improvements,  and  the  appre- 

lAS,  Q.  21.  hension  of  the  rent  being  raised  in  the  event  of  their  making 
the  farm  more  valuable. 

**^  Sl7""         That  the   stores   of  food  of  manv  smaller  farmers  and 

p.  200. 

labourers  are  exhausted  at  an  early  period  of  the  summer ; 

and  that,  being  unable  to  find  day  labour  to  support  their 

families,  they  are  obliged  to  live  upon  credit  from  such  time 

until  the  maturity  of  the  coming  crop. 
68,  Q.  92,  93.      That  the  incumbrances  for  portioning  off  younger  children 
See  chap.*  ix.i  at  the  death  of  parents  frequently  leave  the  successors  to  the 
JTarmcrs.     farms  without  capital. 

That  the  general  methods  for  supplying  the  deficiency  of 

capital  are  for  the  larger  classes  of  farmers  through  the  regular 

banks,  and  for  the  small  farmers  and  labourers  through  loan 

funds  and  local  usurers. 
166,  Q.  47—       That  the  proprietors  have  seldom  capital  to  advance  for  the 
900  Q^io—   improvement  of  their  properties, 
p.  21)1.  That  this  deficiency  of  capital  amongst  both  proprietors 

p'.  202.  and  tenants  has  much  contributed  to  retard  improvements. 
•^»  S'  ^^^~~  That  the  tenant  willingly  expends  any  capital  he  may  pos- 
93.  Q  30.  sess  in  obtaining  possession  of  the  land,  and  thus  leaves  him- 
*^'i»7  *~  ®^'^  without  the  means  of  tilling  it  effectually  afterwards. 
1096,  Q.  26—  That,  at  the  time  the  evidence  was  taken  by  the  commis- 
16,  Q.  46—  sioners,  the  capital  of  those  farmers  who  possessed  any  was 
140  0^^22       J^uch  diminished  by  the  reduction  of  jiriccs  which  had  taken 

place  for  two  or  three  years  previously,  and  by  a  succession 

of  bad  harvests  before  that  time. 
Banks.  That  the  rent  is  often  paid  by  discounting  three  months' 

165,  Q.  39—    bills,  which  are  frequently  renewed. 

U   203.  * 

Q.  41—       That  the  bank  interest  on  bills  is  generally  five  or  six  per 


JjL  ol^ie—  ^^^^^•»  ^"^  *^®  ^^*^  charged  for  discounting,  including  the 

p.  304.  charge  for  stamps  and  commission,  amounts  to  £lO  or  £12 

912,  <t.  12.'  P^r  c^^*-  V^^  annum. 

39U  Q*  2>—  That  the  more  extensive  farmers  are  those  who  chiefly, 

285,  Q.  35—  though  not  exclusively,  raise  money  at  banks. 

718^  O  ^18—  "^'^^^  *'^®  agents  or  proprietors  are  frequently  involved  in 

p.  203.  these  bill  transactions. 

^  a.  i«L  '^h^t  the  practice  of  borrowing  from  banks  is  very  injurious 

904.  to  the  tenants. 


« 
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That  the  interest  paid  by  tbe  needy  man  to  loeal  uioren      ^^^^aX 
frequently  ranges  from  25  to  100  per  cent.  348,  q.  7^ 

That  local  usurers  are  generally  meal  mongers.  P-  ^\, 

That  the  borrower  from  the  meal  monger  frequently  S57.  Q.  19— > 
negociates  his  loan  by  purchasing  a  certain  quantity  of  meal    ^"  *"' 
on  credit  at  twice  its  value,  giving  his  obligation  and  security,  as,  Q.  S3— 
and  then  selling  it  back  to  tho  usurer  at  the  market  price  477^'  q,  4i^ 
for  ready  money.     One  witness  states  that  he  has  known  the     P-  ***• 
same  beg  of  meal  to  be  sold  and  resold  in  this  way  to  twelve 
or  fifteen  successive  persons. 

That  great  ingenuity  in  defeating  the  usury  laws,  while  ^S^  **• 
they  still  ap}^ied  to  bill  transactions,  was  displayed  by  the  ee]  Q.  >a'  t 
local  usurers.  P*  ***• 

That  a  portion  of  the  borrower  s  farm  is  occasionally  trans-  9is,  Q.  si— 
ferred  to  the  lender  as  a  security  for  the  repayment  of  the  92J,*  ^n^ 
debt,  and  that  tho  use  of  tho  land  is  received  instead  of    P*20d. 
interest. 

That  the  usurers  in  such  cases  treat  the  land  with  even  934,  Q.  11— 
less  tenderness  than  the  tenants  themselves.  ^* 

That  the  practice  of  resorting  to  local  usurers  is  ultimately  924,  Q.  11 

destructive  to  the  borrowers.  «^Pv?*'?:.- 

_,  -  .  ,  2«,  Q.  175. 

That  some  persons  of  station  apparently  respectable,  red,  Q.  i— 
appear  to  have  been  involved  in  transactions  of  this  kind.       ^^*  q ^i^.' 

That  with  a  view  to  remove  or  diminish  the  dependence    p.  213. 
upon  local  usurers,  loan  funds  have  been  established  in  many  'so^ln.  21? 
districts.  &&».  Q 


That  before  the  late  Act  regulating  loan  funds,  the  charge  768,  Q.  i— 
for  a  loan  from  them  was  in  general  Crf.,  in  some  cases  1^.,  Lo^^'ndf. 

in  the  pound,   deducted  from  the  loan   at  the  time  of^si,  Q.  sz:   : 
,        '      -^  2J7,  Q.  le- 

ad vancmg  It.  p.  222. 

That  the  repayment  is  generally  required  to  be  made  by 
twenty  equal  weekly  instalments  of  Is.  in  the  pound  on  the 
amount  lent. 

That  by  the  recent  Act  the  interest  chargeable  by  the  loan 
funds  is  reduced  to  4c2.  in  the  pound. 

That  sureties  are  required  to  join  with  tho  borrower  to 
secure  the  regular  repayment  of  the  loan. 

That  in  practice  tlio  borrower  is  frequently  obliged  to  34s,  Q.  7— 
remunerate  his  sureties  in  some  way  or  other  for  their  risk    ^'  ^^' 
and  trouble.  ^^ 
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*^^^*3i2o  *^'"      ^^**  ^^  ^®  common  for  the  same  individualu,  by  changing 

911,  Q.  9—     their  position  of  principal  and  sureties,  to  boiTOW  as  many 

p.  25.         different  sums  of  money  as  there  are  individuals  so  engaged 

in  the  transaction. 

843,  Q.  7—         That  various  expenses,  added  to  the  loss  of  time  incurred 

T^      Of  Wf 

281,  Q.  13—  by  attendance  at  (he  loan  fund  office,  increase  the  actual 
»6?  o  *ift—    ^^^^  ^^  loans  very  much  above  the  rate  of  interest  actually 

p.  321.        paid  to  the  loan  office. 
62,  *Q^ 24— '       That  the  fines  imposed  on  those  who  pay  their  instalments 
P-^'^-        irregularly,  also  much  increase  the  burden. 
p.  230.  That  in  addition  to  the  loss  of  time  incurred  by  ptiying 

44?!  Q  %      weekly  instalments,  that  mode  of  pa}ment  is  ill  suited  to 
444,  Q.  3(»,  32.  small  farmers,  as  they  have  not,  in  general,  any  means  of 
"p.  -30."     raising  small  sums  of  money  at  close  intervals. 
623,  Q.  23.  That  this  last  objection  does  not  apply  to  the  cases  of 

labourers  in  constant  employment,  of  mechanics,  or  of  those 
small  farmers  who  can  procure  a  constant  market  for  their 
dairy  produce. 
9S2,  Q.  22—       That,   to   raise  the  instalments,  farmers  are   sometimes 
mS,  q1*27—   <>t)liged  to  sell  a  small  portion  of  turf  or  potatoes,  or  to  pawn 

p-  226.        their  clothes. 
9<M,  Q.  14.  That  the  existence  of  a  loan  fund  has  been  known  to  con- 

•**•  226^^"^    tribute  to  tl;e  prosperity  of  pawnbroking  establishments  and 

of  local  usurers. 
256,  Q.  7.  That  the  loan  funds  give  an  opportunity  of  readily  pro- 

62,  Q.  82.       curing  money  to  meet  temporary  difficulties,  and  thereby 

foster  improvident  habits. 
297,  Q.  16^        That,  as  loan  funds  are  usually  constituted,  the  highest 
S52,  Q.  50.      praise  which  can  with  truth  be  allowed  to  them  is,  that  they 

are  less  immediately  ruinous  than  private  usurers. 
791,  Q.  12—        That  the  evils  of  loan  funds  arise  from  the  abuse  and  mis- 

p.  219.         management  of  these  institutions. 
278,  Q.  35—        That  if  properly  managed,  and  the  loans  only  given  for 
358,  Q  26-      reproductive  purposes,  they  may  be  most  useful, 
p.  229.  Finally,  it  appears  from  the  whole  tenor  of  the  evidence, 

on  this  and  other  subjects,  that  the  first  and  greatest  causes 
of  the  deficiency  of  capital  and  the  abundance  of  poverty 
that  exist,  are — 1st,  the  want  of  sound  knowledge  in  their  art 
amongst  tho  occupiers  of  land ;  2nd,  the  want  of  employ- 
ment for  the  labouring  classes,   arising  from  the  undue 
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dittribntkm  of  the  population,  some  districts  being  cxx>wded, 
whilst  others  are  wholly  *'  without  inhabitants." — See  chap- 
ters on  Agriculture,  Waste  Land,  Sice  of  Farms,  &c. 

Henry  Baldwin,  esq.,  assistant  barrister.  Erfraettj 

45.  From  your  observation  in  the  counties  where  you  have  pi»o-  _ 
tised  are  you  able  to  say  whether  there  is  any  considerable  improve-  ts,  Q.  4&. 
ment  in  the  condition  of  the  farmers  in  the  last  few  yeais? — I  should 
think  not  in  the  south  of  Ireland ;  there  have  been  increased  poverty 
and  increased  distress  among  the  farmers  in  that  part  of  Ireland; 
there  is  a  great  want  of  capital.  Before  the  summer  of  1842  there 
was  a  snccessioo  of  bad  seasons,  which,  with  the  fall  of  prices,  has 
had  considerable  influence  upon  the  condition  of  the  farmers;  and 
they  were  paying  their  rents  I  believe  out  of  their  small  capitals, 
which  are  now  nearly  exhausted. 

William  Ford,  esq.,  local  crown  solicitor,  and  town  clerk  of 

Dublin. 

5.  Do  you  find  that  where  they  have  a  little  capital  they  are  1094,  Q.  S. 
ready  to  spend  it  upon  the  land? — They  are  most  anxious  always  to 
expend  their  natural  capital,  their  labour,  in  improving  and  making 
themselves  comfortable  wherever  they  can  get  a  lease.  I  make  no 
doubt  but  they  would  also  expend  their  money  capital  as  far  as  they 
shonld  do  so  for  a  like  purpose;  but  those  who  have  money  have  of 
late  years  become  very  anxious  to  conceal  the  fact  of  their  having  it 
from  almost  every  one,  and  above  all  from  their  landlords,  lest  they 
might  be  a^ked  to  lend,  and  many  farmers  now  invest  the  sums  they 
can  save  in  the  public  funds.  If  they  had  any  fixed  interei<t  in 
lands,  they  would  most  assuredly,  where  the  interest  is  so  sma  I  in 
the  funds,  expend  it  on  their  farms.  Where  I  had  prepared  leases, 
and  charged  £5  for  each  lease,  including,  however,  stamp  duty,  I 
found  them  always  ready  to  pay  for  the  lease.  It  is  about  twelve 
months  ago  one  of  the  most  wretched  beings  I  ever  saw,  both  in 
bodily  appearance  and  clothing,  came  to  my  office,  saying  he  was 
desired  to  call  on  me  by  a  Roman  Catholic  clergyman,  and  that  I 
would  see  justice  done  to  him.  He  told  me  he  was  robbed  out  of  all 
his  money  by  his  landlord,  and  he  said  it  was  £1,300  as  I  remember. 
I  thought  the  man  mad  to  talk  of  his  having  such  a  sum;  but  his 
son,  who  was  with  him,  said  he  had  it,  and  they  produced  certificates 
of  the  transfer  of  government  stock  to  more  than  that  amount  He 
then  produced  the  gentleman's  bond,  and  I  at  once  was  able  to  allay 
the  man's  fears,  for  the  money  a<lvanced  was  only  about  £1,300^  and 
the  bond  was  for  £1,500,  the  additional  princiiMil  money  to  be  made 
up  of  the  interest;  and  the  man  not  receiving  his  interest,  as  he  was 
used  to  receive  the  dividends,  he  conceived  he  was  robbed.  But  on 
further  inquiry,  the  money  was  lent  to  insure  a  preference  to  a  fiirm, 
to  be  shortly  out  of  lease,  and  to  obtain  a  lease  of  it,  I  think  for 
sixty-one  years  and  lives.  The  gentleman  was  a  highly  respectable 
man,  and  I  believe  thought  he  was  acting  in  a  botid  fide  manner; 
but  I  fear  he  was  undertaking  to  do  what  he  had  no  right  to  do, 
under  the  powers  under  which  he  held  the  estate.  The  partiea  I 
allude  to  did  not  live  in  Meath.   I  was  afterwaxda  Vn  ^^^u^v^goX^'oa* 
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rhrmeu  from  hood  of  this  old  man,  and  I  found  on  inquiry  from  the  clergyman 

Emdgn^,     ii^^i  ii  ^as  true.     He  was  a  great  miser,  hut  lial  actually  expended 

""""         a  considerable  sum  in  buihling  a  comfortable  house  and  slating  it  on 

hid  farm,  and  was,  so  far  as  his  lands  of  which  he  had  a  lease,  a  most 

improving  tenant.     1  have  no  iloubt,  if  tenants  had  leases,  they 

would  as  far  as  they  had  capital,  and  it  was  necessary,  lay  it  out. 

onegil.  J.  V.  Stewart,  esq.,  laud  proprietor  and  deputy  lieutenant. 

6,  Q.  47.  Tjjg  wants  of  the  agricultural  population — ^and  of   which  this 

county  is  almost  exclusively  composed — may  be  stated  as  follow ; 
Ist,  capital  to  improve  the  farms  and  buildings;  ^nd,  science  to 
apply  capital  and  labour  with  pn.fitf  3rd,  consulidation  of  f;irms  to 
fiicilitate  the  accumulation  of  capital ;  which,  by  affording,  4th,  con- 
stant employment,  with  profit,  for  an  unemployed  and  pauper  popu- 
lation, would  produce,  5th,  a  division  into  two  classes,  farmers  and 
labourers ;  causing,  6th,  a  diminution  in  the  competition  for  land ; 
and  creating,  7th,  peace  and  goud-wiil  between  the  three  classes, 
landlord,  farmer,  and  labourer,  by  the  mutual  dependence  this 
generated.  Capital,  therefore,  may  be  consideretl  as  ihe  mainspring, 
and  can  only  be  supplieil  by  the  proprietor  or  occupier,  by  the  slow 
process  of  accumulation.  The  obstacles  to  its  supply  by  tbe  pro- 
prietors are,  that  the  smaller  proprietors  cannot  aii'ord  to  make  the 
outlay,  though  their  properties  are  generally  those  which  require  it 
most,  while  the  larger  proprietors  are  fi  equently  so  encumbered  by 
mortgages  and  family  charges,  as  to  reduce  their  position,  in  many 
cases,  to  the  level  of  the  smaller  ones.  The  obstacles  in  the  lai^e  of 
the  occupier  are,  the  previous  and  nucessary  consolidation  of  farms, 
requiring  in  itself  an  outlay  of  capital,  and  the  very  slow  and  uncer- 
tain progress  of  its  accumulation,  and  therefore  not  applicable  to  a 
pressing  emergency. 

Mrk.  Mr.  Samuel  N.  Penrose,  merchant. 

»8^Q.  18-21.  18.  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  farmers,  <lo  you  consider 
that  the  large  farmers  are  improving? — With  respect  to  the  condition 
of  the  farmers  generally,  it  is  vastly  improved  coropare<l  to  what  it 
has  been  in  my  recollection ;  for  I  can  recollect  them  when  they 
were  apparently  very  poor  indeed.  Their  homcstea<ls  are  consider- 
ably better,  and  I  know  that  a  good  deal  of  nione}'^  has  been  saved 
by  them.  There  is  upwards  of  £250,000  in  the  savings'  bank  at 
Cork,  about  £10,000  at  Youghal,  and  over  £30,000  at  Fermoy,  and 
that  is  principally  the  pr(  p«  rty  of  persoiis  who  have  saved  it  iu 
agriculture.  Anotber  fact  is  notorious,  that  tbe  two  banks,  tho 
Provincial  and  the  National,  have  over  two  millions  of  money  actu- 
ally lodged  by  country  people,  for  which  they  pay  interest  at  the 
rate  of  one  and  a  half  or  two  per  cent. 

19.  Can  you  state  whether  it  is  the  practice  among  the  {jBtrmers 
in  the  district  with  which  you  are  acquainted,  either  to  lo<Ige  their 
money  in  the  savings*  banks,  or,  in  the  manner  you  have  stated,  with 
the  local  banks? — In  both  wa^^s;  I  know  it  to  be  the  case. 

20.  Is  there  a  greater  dispositi(»n  among  the  farmers  to  lodge 
their  money  in  that  way  than  to  invest  it  in  their  farms? — Yes. 

21.  Why?— Because  if  they  lay  it  out  on  the  farm  it  is  sure  to 
I            lead  to  their  being  outbid  in  the  £ftrm;  and  their  wish  to  hold  their 
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money  is  such,  that  they  would  sooner  be  put  out  of  their  ^Etrms,  in  EttrtictM  fiik 

some  instances,  than  pay  the  money.     I  know  that  habit  of  saving     -£"*"«»• 

money  to  be  universal  all  over  the  county  of  Cork ;  it  is  not  confined 

to  Youghal.     The  women  have  a  potential  voice  in  this  matter;  it 

is  by  their  in«lu8try  the  money  is  sciaped  together  for  their  daughters, 

and  tiiey  wouhl  rather  be  ejected  and  turned  out  than  invest  their 

money  in  land.     If  the  money  is  taken  away  and  given  to  the 

daii^^htrrs,  it  is  expected  in  the  marriage  of  the  sons  that  they  will 

get  fortunes  with  their  wives  equal  to  wiiat  the  father  has  given 

to  his  <laughters.     They  know  how  to  make  those  bargains  very 

well. 

Sir.  Michael  Roche,  farmer.  Limerick. 

Taking  a  general  view  of  the  farming  population,  from  the  flue-  ^27,  Q.  26. 
tuation  in  the  prices  of  all  farming  commodities,  and  the  change 
made  in  the  law  lately,  1  consider  they  are  at  present  rather  in  a 
languid  or  heavy  state.  As  to  the  capital  of  the  holders  of  land  of 
the  first  and  second  class,  I  think  they  have  moderately  sufficient. 
The  capital  is  lessened  sometimes  from  the  fluctuation  of  prices. 

The  Kight  lion,  the  Earl  of  Glengall.  Tlpperary. 

2Q,  Has  your  experience  shown  you  that  in  the  country,  as  to  ^098,  Q.  S6. 
iarms,  the  people,  with  the  assistance  to  which  you  have  referred, 
have  in  a  great  many  instances  been  able  to  build  decent  houses 
and  provide  the  means  of  a  little  improvement,  while  they  feel 
confidence  ? — 1  have  found  that  there  haa  been  a  very  considerable 
qnantity  of  capital  in  the  hands  of  most  of  those  farmers  who  have 
held  twenty  and  thirty  acres  of  land.  The  proof  is  that  they  have 
offered  large  sums  of  money  in  hand  to  get  into  those  farms,  but 
which  have  not  been  accepted.  My  opinion  is  that  there  is  no 
want  of  capital  among  farmers  of  that  class ;  but  there  is  an  indis- 
position to  show  that  they  have  got  that  wealth,  and  nothing  but 
the  prcspcct  of  obtaining  land  by  showing  their  capital  induces  them 
to  prove  it  to  you. 

Joseph  Fishbourne,  esq.,  farmer.  Carlow  and 

36.  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  farming  population,  do  965,  Q,  '36, 
you  think  the  large  farmers  are  getting  richer? — In  most  cases  the 
want  of  capital  to  carry  on  work  with  spirit  is  very  evident.  They 
who  have  capital  are  unwilling  to  expend  it,  unless  where  they  liave 
a  long  lease,  as  they  consider  it  would  raise  the  rent  on  the  lands 
if  they  came  to  make  a  new  agreement.  The  small  tenantry  are 
geneially  without  any  capital,  except  what  is  barely  sufficient  to 
get  in  the  crop  and  keep  a  cow.  Many  of  them  are  in  a  deplomble 
condition,  being  overwhelmed  with  debts  to  loan  funds,  usurers, 
and  mealmen,  owing  to  the  damage  to  their  potatoes  for  the  last 
three  years.  In  several  instances  their  stock  and  furniture  have 
been  sold,  under  warrants  from  loan  banks,  ka. ;  that  I  know  of  my 
own  knowledge. 

Edmund  Smithwick,  esq.,  merchant,  farmer,  &c.,  &c.        Kilkenny. 

18.  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  farming  pom\l«.lvv)»\i^  \<d  ^KV^^W 
you  conaider  the  large  fiumers  are  getting  richer 'V—Ioiql  ttton^ 
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BgirtKit  from  \ndge  of  the  real  state  of  the  fiemner  by  his  ezterntil  appearance  or 
"^y^"^'     mtemal  comforts,  for  I  hare  so  many  opportunities  of  knowing  that 
'  farmers  arc  most  comfortable  as  regards  their  means,  but  are  afmid 

to  show  it,  owing  to  want  of  tenure,  which  they  are  labouring  under 
at  this  moment,  and  which  I  think,  if  I  may  make  the  remark,  has 
been  excessively  prejudicial  not  only  to  the  appearance  but  to  the 
improvements  of  the  country.  I  could  instance  parties  who  have 
large  sums  to  tlieir  credit  in  many  cases,  whom,  if  you  went  to  their 
houses,  you  would  fancy  they  would  be  hardly  able  to  pay  their 
rent.  Those  sums  are  lying  at  a  smnll  interest;  and  if  they  had  any 
protection  or  any  confidence  that  they  would  be  remunerated  for 
their  expenditure  if  put  out  of  the  ground,  I  have  no  doubt  that 
their  farms  would  bear  a  different  appearance  to  what  they  do  at 
present,  and  their  houses. 

19.  l)o  you  perceive  much  difference  in  that  respect  between 
those  who  hold  by  lease  and  those  who  hold  at  will  1 — No  doubt  of 
it,  in  numerous  cases;  there  may  be  instances  where  the  landlord  is 
of  such  a  character  that  they  have  confidence  in  him.  We  are 
happily  circumstanced  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny;  there  are  men 
here  whose  word  is  as  good  as  iheir  lease  or  their  bond,  and  the 
tenants  feel  confidence  in  them ;  but  they  do  not  know  what  may 
occur  to  those  who  may  come  after  them,  and  there  is  a  want  of 
confidence  in  the  country. 

•^^^^  J.  W.  Dawson,  esq.,  farmer. 

t33,  Q.  48.  ^^'  ^s  ^^6  capital  of  the  farmers  sufficient  for  their  operations; 

and  if  not,  how  is  it  supplied  ? — Most  of  the  fanners  in  Ireland  are 
deficient  in  capital.  That  arises  principally  from  their  having  to 
expend  so  much  on  the  improvements  of  the  farm  in  building, 
fencing,  &c.,  and  by  having  often  to  pay  fines  to  the  landlord  or 
outgoing  tenant — a  most  ruinous  system.  The  small  tenant  seldom 
has  a  capital  beyond  the  seed  corn  he  puts  into  the  ground.  He 
trusts  to  Providence  for  the  rest 

loeen'i.  William  Hamilton,  esq.,  land  agent. 

69,  Q.  62.  62.  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  farming  population,  are 

the  large  ^Einners  getting  richer? — The  condition  of  the  fanners, 
large  and  small,  of  this  district  cannot  be  said  to  be  prosperous, 
although  improving,  as  alrea<ly  stated.  The  absence  of  prosperity 
I  attribute  to  various  causes.  Amongst  the  most  prominent  is — 
first,  absenteeism,  the  evils  of  which,  whether  unavoidable  or  not^ 
cannot  be  overrated;  second,  ignorance;  third,  want  of  enterprise 
and  energy  in  the  occupiers ;  fourth,  the  leasing  system ;  fifth, 
absence  of  active  controlling  power  or  neglect  on  the  part  of  the 
proprietors.  I  do  not  enumerate  want  of  capital,  although  I  know 
it  is  the  usual  ground  put  forward ;  for  where  I  know  that  capital 
exists,  I  see  that  it  is  not  applied  to  the  land.  I  therefore  look 
elsewhere  for  the  causes  of  the  present  backwardness  of  the  fiarmers 
— first,  absenteeism,  with  its  train  of  evils  amongst  them;  and 
secondly,  ignorance,  which  prevents  the  farmer  seeing  how  he  might 
apply  his  money  capital  and  his  labour  to  advantage  upon  his  own 
land — which  prompts  him  to  hold  his  money,  under  tne  apprehen- 
Mian  tbAt  if  once  parted  with  it  would  never  return— «id  whidi 
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induces  Lim  to  iDvest  it  in  securities  at  three  or  four  per  cent,  five  ^*S^f^  fi^ 
and  even  ten  times  that  return  being  witliin  his  reach  ufion  his  own  -^'^J^^iwe. 
farui,  or  to  lend  it  to  his  more  active  neighbour  in  business,  sharing 
all  the  ri;jks  of  his  trade  without  the  ehairce  of  the  advantages. 
There  isi  an  immense  sum  of  money  in  the  hands  of  tra<Icsnien 
belonging  to  farmers.  I  once  i*eccive<l  a  £100  Irish  bank  post  bill, 
of  twenty-five  years'  standing,  in  the  |>aymcnt  of  rent,  from  the 
individual  to  whom  it  was  made  payable.  I  should  never  have 
known  it,  but  it  was  lobt,  and  that  was  the  way  it  came  out.  The 
great  thing  with  them  is,  to  get  hold  of  money  and  keep  it. 

Patrick  Lalor,  esq.,  farmer.  Queen*s. 

I  see  no  class  of  men  improving,  as  far  as  my  knowledge  extends;  867,  Q.  65* 
the  cause  of  this  wi»le-5<i)rcad  and  systematically  inci easing  poverty, 
I  am  finnly  convinced,  arises  from  the  withdrawal  of  all  the  capital 
of  the  country,  every  year,  as  fast  as  it  is  made,  in  the  6ha|ie  of 
rent,  taxes,  crown  rents,  manufactured  goo<l8,  whilst  our  own  people 
are  idle  and  starving.  Another  great  withdrawal  of  capital  arises 
from  our  chartered  companies,  nine-tenths  of  whom  are  Englibh 
capitalists,  and  every  year  withdraw  their  dividends.  The  farmers* 
capital  is  almost  as  nothing  compared  with  what  it  would  require  to 
be;  they  seek  loans,  in  order  to  keep  their  heads  over  water,  from 
every  quarter  they  can  get  them;  the  respectable  ones  who  have 
credit  in  a  bank,  get  their  bills  discounted  for  five  or  six  per  cent.; 
tJie  poor  ones,  who  must  go  to  the  loan  funds,  or  local  usurers,  pay 
from  twenty  to  thirty  per  cent.  The  profits  of  a  loan  fund,  as  one 
of  them  told  me,  is  twenty-four  jier  cent  Local  usurers  charge  very 
mucli  more;  there  is  no  rule  or  limit  to  them,  except  their  own 
conscience,  which  is,  I  fear,  a  frail  protection  to  those  reipiiring  their 
assistance. 

K.  F.  Saunders,  esq.,  land  proprietor  and  magistrate.        Wexford. 

The  want  of  capital  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  cause  of  most  of  the  960,  Q.  SO. 
misery  in  Ireland.  I  may  say  there  is  no  capital,  for  there  are 
few  of  the  landed  proprietors  who  have  not  their  estates  encumbered 
to  a  great  extent  (not  by  themselves,  but  by  their  fathers);  they, 
tlierefore,  are  unable  to  assist  their  tenantry  with  money  to  carry 
on  their  farming  operations.  There  are  very  few  farmers  who  have 
capital,  and  almost  none  with  capital  sufficient.  From  experience 
I  have  found  that  the  capital  neces;?ary  to  commence  with  on  taking 
a  £Eknn  is  £6  per  acre,  viz..  implements  £1,  live  stock  £3,  labour 
£1,  seeds  and  manure  £1;  and  I  know  of  no  man  who  has  that 
sum,  or  the  one-half  of  it.  I  know  of  no  man  taking  100  acres  who 
Las  £G00  coming  into  it.  I  know  many  landed  proprietors  who 
Would  be  glad  to  lend  m<mey  or  assist  their  tenants  if  they  had  it. 
I  find  that  what  I  have  stated  will  answer  upon  a  farm  to  tne  extent 
of  twenty  acres. 

Doctor  Martin  Hewlett,  landholder.  Wexford. 

38.  What  effect  has  the  holding  at  will  upon  the  condition  of  the  923,  Q.  88. 
tenants  or  the  improvement  of  their  farms  t — I  consider  it  would  be 
much  better  for  the  landlord  and  tenant  to  have  a  reaaonsiVAft  \/&tc^ 
of  their  fimns;  for  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  ibink  i]i[i«c«  vc^  xgas:^ 
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from  fEirroers  who  are  holding  at  will,  and  almost  starve  themselves  and 

'^'     their  families,  and  treat  themselves  barely  with  the  necessaries  of 

^        life,  for  the  purpose  of  hoarding  up  a  little  money,  not  knowing  the 

time  they  may  be  deprived  of  their  farms.     You  find  some  of  those 

persons  having  small  farms  have  large  sums  of  money. 

Gkdway.  Robert  D'Arcy,  esq.,  land  agent. 

&39»  Q.  53-55.  53.  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  farming  population,  are 
the  large  farmers  improving  in  their  means? — Our  large  fdrmera 
here — the  grazing  farmers — arc  not ;  but  in  Enghind  tillage  farmers 
are.  There  arc  very  few  of  that  class ;  they  are  generally  mixed, 
grazing  and  a  little  tillage.  In  fact,  the  lower  orders  have  not  capital 
to  firm.  I  do  not  know  half  a  dozen  in  the  district  that  could  feurm 
100  acres  with  stock. 

54.  Are  those  farmers  getting  richer  ? — I  do  not  think  they  have 
capital  to  stand  two  bad  years.  Two  bad  fairs  at  Ballinasloe  would 
smash  them. 

55.  Arc  the  small  tenantry,  in  your  opinion,  getting  rich  1 — I  do 
not  think  they  are.  As  far  as  I  am  a  judge,  this  is  the  worst  year 
I  have  found  for  sixteen  years  to  get  rent  from  a  man  who  owes  a 
year's  rent:  every  thing  depends  upon  this  harvest.  The  harvest 
is  the  only  security  you  have,  or  that  he  will  have,  for  payment,— * 
those  men  with  eight,  or  ten,  or  fifteen  acres. 

BUgo.  Mr.  James  Simpson,  farmer. 

167,  Q.  32.  32.  Have  they  capital  suflScient  for  their  operations;  and  if  not^ 

from  whence  is  it  supplied  ? — It  is  not  sufficient  for  their  operations. 
There  is  a  total  want  of  capital.  The  only  capital  they  have  is 
what  they  obtain  from  the  loan  funds  and  usurers.  There  is  another 
great  bar  to  improvement  on  the  part  of  the  tenants, — the  want  of 
capital  and  the  want  of  leases.  You  may  laugh  at  it,  but  I  know 
in  making  matches  for  their  sons  they  will  not  get  wives  where  they 
are  not  able  to  make  settlements,  and  they  cannot  make  settlements 
without  they  have  leases.  The  first  inquiry  is,  "  Show  me  your 
lease  and  your  receipts,  and  see  what  provision  you  will  be  able  to 
make  for  the  fortune  I  give  you  with  my  daughter." 

Banks.  John  Reynolds,  esq.,  banking  agent. 

I85f  Q.  34-40.  34.  The  bank  with  which  I  was  connected,  and  which  I  esta* 
blished,  a  very  large  portion  of  its  business  consisted  in  discounting 
the  bills  of  farmers  for  small  amounts,  varying  from  £20  to  about 
£8,  and  in  a  very  few  instances  they  were  under  £8.  I  found  that 
they  were  in  very  many  instances  drawn  for  the  purpose  of  paying 
rent ;  one  farmer  drew  upon  another,  or  five  or  six  farmers  some- 
times drew  together,  and  divided  the  procee<ls  of  the  bill  amongst 
them  :  if  the  bill  happened  to  exceed,  as  it  often  did,  £20,  they 
divided  it,  and  I  found  that  the  proceeds  of  those  bills  were  paid 
away  in  rent  in  many  instances.  I  would  state  one  case,  in  order 
to  illustrate  the  rest.  In  the  county  of  Longford,  a  gentleman  pos- 
sessing a  rental  of  £1,400  a  year,  and  having  a  very  numerous  and 
poor  tenantry,  succee  led  in  getting  into  the  branch  of  the  National 

.  Bank  of  Ireland,  at  Longford,  bills  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to 

f  mbout  £1,000. 
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35.  Do  joa  mean  that  the  proprietor,  in  that  instance,  not  only  EztraeU  fiv 
connived  at  it.  but  encouraged  the  tenants  to  get  money  in  that     -Eirt^ii^. 
way,  for  the  payment  of  his  rent  ? — Yes  ;  the  drafts  of  the  tenants,      BAMKf 

or  their  promissory-notes,  were  fii-st  introduced   by  him.     When  ' 

they  arrived  at  maturity  they  were  dishonoured,  and  ultimately  the 
landlord  was  obliged  to  come  forward  and  acknowledge  that  the 

money  was  for  his  use,  raised  to  pay  rent  in  anticipation  of  a 
running  gale.  The  landlord  ultimately  was  obliged  to  become  a 
party  to  the  whole ;  the  tenants  were  so  very  poor,  we  found  that 
it  could  not  be  recovered  from  them. 

36.  Have  you  any  recollection  of  tlie  number  of  parties  engaged 
in  that  transaction  ? — The  number  of  parties  engaged  upon  the  bills 
exceeded  100  altogether. 

37.  Can  you  state  how  many  renewals  and  dishonourings  took 
place  before  they  were  settled  ? — I  cannot  state  accurately,  but  the 
renewals  were  spread  over  a  period  of  three  years.  The  average 
date  at  which  the  bills  were  drawn  was  three  mouths  ;  that  would 
lead  to  about  four  renewals  in  the  year. 

38.  Can  you  state  nearly  about  the  expense  of  the  stamps,  and 
the  discount  which  the  tenants  were  subject  to  ? — Including  com- 
mission, and  interest,  and  stamps,  it  averaged  about  ten  per  cent. 

39.  What  were  the  expenses  ? — The  interest  was  six  per  cent., 
and  the  commission  and  stamps  amounted  to  about  four  per  cent, 
more. 

40.  By  whom  was  the  commission  charged? — By  the  bank. 
Upon  that  particular  transaction  we  found  that  all  the  bills  became 
dishonoured  ;  and  in  the  di^jcharge  of  my  duty  as  chief  inspector,  I 
visited  the  branch  bank,  and  found  a  mass  of  those  bills  unpaid.  I 
wa«  obliged  to  write  to  the  landlord,  who  came  to  the  bank,  and 
stated  that  the  money  was  for  his  use,  and  saying  that  ruin  would 
follow  the  tenants  by  permitting  the  bank  to  proceed  against  them, 
and  that  he  would,  if  he  got  time  and  indulgence,  take  upon  himself 
the  payment  of  the  debt.  I  gave  him  a  very  extended  time,  taking 
his  security  and  the  security  of  another  fcolvent  person.  In  this 
case  the  landlord  aj)peared  to  be  a  distressed  person,  and  his  hind 
was,  as  I  believe,  set  10«.  above  the  real  value. 

William  Daxon,  esq.,  agent  and  farmer.  Clare. 

54.  Have  they  sufficient  capital  for  the  increased  size  of  their  690,  Q.  54i  & 
fitfms  1 — Generally  they  have  not. 

55.  How  do  they  supply  that  want ) — By  attention  and  labour. 
They  are  obliged  to  go  to  the  banks  at  the  recommendation  of  some 
gentlemen,  who  will  represent  them  as  honest  and  proper  people  : 
tbey  get  £15  or  £20  at  six  per  cent. 

Mr.  Daniel  McCarthy,  brewer,  &c.  Cork. 

17.  Is  there  any  system  of  payment  of  rent  by  bill  ? — Yes  ;  since  ^*®»  Q*  *^"* 
the  Provincial  Bank  has  been  establisheil,  that  has  become  almost 

the  sole  method  of  paying  rent — by  bills  at  the  lank.  Paying 
otherwise  would  be  the  exception  to  the  rule. 

18.  Does  the  tenant  raise  it  on  his  own  security,  or  pay  the  bill 
to  the  landlord  or  the  agent  ? — Ofteocr  by  paying  it  to  the  laxidW^ 
or  the  agent  than  on  his  own  account.  They  would  uol  f^eX  ^^VCi^ 
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Banks. 


ExtractM  from  cashed  at  the  bank  qdIwb  they  got  the  landlord  or  agent  to  endotsa 
Etfidtnct.     them. 

19.  What  is  the  additional  charge  for  discount  1 — For  small 
amounts  the  general  rate  of  interest  and  tlie  stamp  would  make  it 
from  ten  to  twelve  per  cent.  I  was  working  a  loan  fund  here  in 
conjunction  with  others,  and  we  got  so  dissatisfied  with  it,  we  gave 
it  up,  though  we  lost  nothing. 

20.  What  was  the  cause  of  the  dissatisfaction  ? — Tlie  interest  at 
Qd*  in  the  poun<l  came  to  twelve  and  a  half  per  cent.,  and  we  found 
that  the  fines  paid  by  tlie  people  came  to  twelve  and  a  half  per  cent, 
more,  making  twenty-five  per  cent ;  and  we  began  to  think  the 
sooner  it  was  given  up  the  better.  Independently  of  which,  it 
brought  a  large  number  of  fiirmers— for  whom  it  was  never  properly 
intended — from  their  work ;  they  lost  a  great  deal  of  time,  and  \ 
think  it  was  the  greatest  curse  to  tltem,  though  intended  for  a 
benefit 


TIppeiary. 
854,0.40,41. 


Kilkenny. 
680,  Q.  16. 


Avery  Jordan,  esq.,  agent  and  farmer. 

40.  Does  the  tenant  depend  upon  loan  funds  or  local  usurers  for 
the  payment  of  his  rent  ] — They  sometimes  raise  money  at  these 
petty  banks. 

41.  What  rate  of  interest  do  they  pay  for  it  ? — At  the  National 
Bank  in  this  town  they  charge  six  per  cent,  uii  small  sums,  and  tlio 
same  for  commission.  If  a  man  wanted  £5  the  interest  of  that  i» 
\8,  6d.,  and  they  charge  1*.  6d.  more  for  commission ;  that  is  twelve 
per  cent     According  as  the  sum  gets  higher  the  commission  is  less. 

William  Morris  Reade,  esq.,  land  proprietor. 

16.  Does  the  tenant  depend  much  for  his  rent  upon  the  loan 
fund  ? — The  small  tenants  do,  but  the  large  tenants  cannot  be  bene- 
fited by  it.  The  small  tenants  depend  upon  the  loan  fund,  and  the 
large  tenants  upon  the  banks ;  and  some  of  the  lianks  of  issue 
ruined  a  great  many  of  the  people  four  or  five  3'cars  ago.  There 
was  more  facility  of  raising  money  then  than  now,  and  a  number 
of  most  solvent  tenants  have  been  ruined  by  it. 

Galway.  Mr.  Guy  Armstrong,  postmaster,  farmer,  &c. 

540,  Q.  20,  21.  20.  Is  there  any  system  of  payment  of  rent  by  bill  among  the 
small  tenants  1—  Indeed  there  is.  There  are  many  ctmea  where  a 
lot  of  tenants,  six  or  more,  will  join  in  a  bill,  and  get  it  disconnted 
at  the  bank ;  or  the  gentleman  they  pay  the  rent  to  will  take  the 
bill  and  get  it  done.  They  liavc  often  accommodated  their  tenants 
in  that  way. 

21.  What  is  the  usual  rate  of  discount  charged  ? — In  some  banks 
they  charge  six  per  cent,  and  from  that  down  to  four.  The  Bank 
of  Ireland  is  four  per  .cent,  and  every  other  charges  six. 

llajo.  Mr.  George  Irwin.  land  agent  and  landholder. 

403,  Q  65-56.  55.  Is  there  any  system  of  paying  rent  by  bills  ? — Yes,  it  is  the 
most  general  rule  going  in  this  country. 

56.  Who,  in  general,  discounts  the  bills — the  bank  or  the  agent  ? — 
^  The  agent  sometimes  gets  the  tenant's  name,  and  he  gets  it  cashed, 

%  sod  tbey  pay  the  interest  and  stamp. 
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57-  WidU  intemi  4»  ^aty  |»t  I — Ther  c^uge  six  per  cent  in  ^^»g*y /^ 
the  ProTiDrial  Bank,  and  more  in  the  Katioud  Bank ;  and  it  is         *^"''* 
liigber  oa  the  rene«aU  again.  B^xKa, 

&9L  Have  ibev  frequently  to  renew  ? — Sometimes  twice  with  tbe         . 

pnor  people. 

lb.  William  Larmine,  secretanr  to  loan  fund,  saTinga'  bank,  M^gro. 

&c.,  Castlebar. 

25.  Are  yon  connected  with  the  savings'  bank  here  f — I  am  483,  <).  ty^li 

aecretarT. 

26.  How  long  has  the  savings*  bank  been  established  in  this 
town  } — The  same  time  as  the  reproductive  lean  fund. 

27.  Has  it  increased  or  decreased  f — It  has  increased :  it  is  now 
£40,000. 

is.  Can  yon  give  us  any  classification  of  the  deposits  ! — The  last 

annual  report  to  the  20th  November,  1843,  shows — 

£     «.  d. 

238  Small  fanners,  with  deposits  amounting  to,      -  -   7,3tO  17    5 

38  Agricultural  Uboorerv,  .....   ],S52    0    1 

35  Shopkeepers,       •  •  -  -  -  -   1,857    8  10 

61  JoumcTmen,  mechanics,  artiflceTB,  and  handicraftsmen.    1,687    6    9 
145  Domestic  senrants,  .....  3,535  15    S| 

29  Seafaring  persou*.  .....    i,St}4  17    6 

62  Soldiers  and  police  constables,    -  -  •  •   2,719  17    0 
4  Apprentices,        -           -            -            -            -  -76    77 

18  Teachers, 874    4    2 

811  Children,             ......  7,990  13     I 

14K2  Spinsters,            -            -            -           •            -            -  3,754  15    8 

38  Clerks, 1,291   10    8  ' 

44  Widows,  --.-..-  1,353     1     5 

118 Housekeepers,    ......  3,810  II  11 

9  Charitable  societies,        •           >           -           -           -  485  10  10 

1  Charitable  Unui  society,  -           -           -           •           -  i:i3    5    8 

1,253  39,448    3     9^ 

I  am  also  secretary  to  a  board,  consisting  of  country  gentlemen,  who 
haTe  the  distribution  of  loans  to  local  associations,  which  is,  to  a 
certain  degree,  somewhat  similar  to  the  reproductive  loan  fund. 

29.  What  interest  is  paid  to  the  board  for  the  reproductive 
land  I — The  board  charges  one  per  cent. 

John  Jagoe,  esq.,  barrister,  land  proprietor,  &c.  Local 

Distress  is  caused  in  many  parts  of  Ireland  by  the  sale  of  standing    ^'p***** 
erope,  particularly  in  the  county  of  Donegal,  near  Ardara.  27  q  iq-it, 

11.  For  what  purpose  7 — To  obtain  money  to  supply  fiirmers  with 

Sotatoes  and  meal  during  the  summer;  at  the  same  place  meal  is 
isposed  of  on  very  usurious  terma 

12.  Have  you  observed  whether  the  sale  of  standing  crops  is  more 
prevalent  where  the  land  is  held  in  common  ? — What  in  Donegal  is 
called  randale ;  I  think  it  is  more  common  in  those  cases.  In  the 
south  of  Ireland  a  practice  prevails  of  soiling  potatoes  in  the  month 
of  March,  to  be  paid  for  in  September,  at  the  highest  price  between 
March  and  September. 

13.  Yon  are  aware  of  your  own  knowledge  of  standing  crops  and 
potatoes  being  sold  in  the  way  you  have  mentioned  1 — Y«a. 
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Brgvoto  fraim      14.  Should  you  say  that  that  was  the  cause  or  the  effect  of  the 

Eniwmce,  distress  ? — Why,  I  think  it  must  lie  both  cause  and  effect.  It  is 
Local       distress  that  forces  tlie  sale.     Such  siilcs  took  place  rather  exten- 

UsuRsas.     sively  in  1837.     I  was  in  Donegal  when  Sir  John  Hill  was  sent 

down  by  the  treasury,  and  there  was  then  very  great  distress.     My 

reason  for  mentioning  it  is,  that  I  suggested  to  Lord  Courtenay  when 
he  was  bringing  in  a  bill  relative  to  loans,  that  it  would  be  well  to 
introduce  a  clause  to  prevent  the  sale  of  provisions  in  Ireland,  except 

,  at  the  price  of  the  day  the  sale  was  made,  as  a  means  of  saving  the 

farmers  from  such  contracts. 

15.  In  those  cases,  though  the  potatoes  are  sold  in  March,  they 
are  not  paid  for  till  September] — No. 

16.  What  is  the  advantage  of  the  sale? — The  seller  has  the  range 
of  the  prices  between  the  two  periods. 

17.  What  is  the  advantage  of  seHin;^:  them  in  March? — The  po- 
tatoes shrink  in  weight  between  March  and  September,  and  the 
seller  has,  as  I  before  stated,  the  advantage  of  the  July  price. 

Lnnagfa.         The  Rev.  John  West  and  Rev.  Daniel  Gun  Brown,  Presby- 
terian ministers. 

6,  Q.  22.  22.  In  your  district,  does  the  tenant  depend  mnch  upon  loan  funds 

or  local  usurers  for  the  payment  of  his  rent? — [J/'r.  lirown?^ — There 
is  a  peculiarity  in  our  neighbourhood  which  will  illustrate  the  state 
of  the  tenants.  There  are  persons  called  me«alm()ngers  who  purchase 
a  large  quantity  of  meal,  and  I  know  there  are  persons  who  are  in 
4he  habit  of  buying  meal  of  them  at  £1,  and  who  sell  it  again  at  12«. 
or  143.,  in  order  to  raise  a  little  money  to  purchase  seed  oats;  and  a 

Eerson  told  me  to-day  that  he  knew  an  instance  of  a  neighbour  of 
is  purchasing  at  15*.  oats  which  he  could  purchase  in  the  market 
at  8s.  Sometimes  the  meal  is  sold  back  again  to  the  person  from 
whom  it  was  purchased;  at  other  times  it  is  taken  to  Newtown- 
hamilton  market  for  sale.  We  have  no  loan  fund.  \Mr.  We:>t^ — 
There  is  oae  exception  to  what  has  been  state.!,  in  which  the  land- 
lord gives  seed  oats  to  his  tenantry  every  year,  and  re<| aires  payment 
at  harvest  time  again,  and  takes  the  market  price  for  it  1  think  a 
recommendation  from  the  commissiioners  would  be  of  vast  advan- 
tage to  the  tenantry, — if,  instead  of  having  to  buy  meal  and  sell  it 
in  that  way,  the  landlords  could  be  induced  to  encourage  them  by 
helping  them  to  put  in  the  crop.  The  great  grievance  under  which 
the  small  farmers  labour  is  the  want  of  «ipit:il,  and  the  want  of  any 
means  of  getting  small  sums  of  money,  without  a  ruinous  interest 
Generally,  the  persons  who  sell  meal  at  an  exorbitant  rate  take  it 
out  of  the  first  crop,  and  there  is  a  struggle  between  the  mealmonger 
and  the  landlord  who  shall  get  the  first  chance. 

jon^gij^  George  Cecil  Wray,  esq.,  fanner. 

48^  Q«  7.  Much  of  the  poverty  and  distress  in  this  district,  and  indeed  all 

the  north  of  Ireland  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  may  be  attributed 
to  the  local  usurers  and  meal  sellers,  who  charge  exorbitant  interest — 
never  less  than  twenty-tive  per  cent,  and  1  have  frequently  known 
instances  of  cent  per  cent  being  given.  It  is  generally  in  the  spring, 
k  to  enable  themselves  to  crop  their  land,  and  in  summer,  when  their 
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20,  What  ba.^  l.een  ib«?  etJwi  *A  the  Iran  f  JC"!*  ':jr>n  tb*r  '-o-iitrr 
usurers? — Uo'loubte^ily  it  La.?  ■iiii.ini-jLri  t}.rTn  iu  a  CT«.at  d'*u'r':e; 
that  was  iiiy  ubject,  and  it  La^  bai  tliai  czieci  ia  a  iTf-at  lif^rei'. 

Mr.  J.  E.  O'Cavanagh,  master  of  academy.  Banagher.        King  i. 


29.  What  are  tbe  general  reports  as  to  their  cbartro  for  interest  ? —  552,  Q. »,  9 
One  shilling  in  the  poun<l  f(»r  bills  at  three  mouih<.  There  was  another 
gentleman  too  in  the  ncijrhLonrhood,  gjieakiiiir  of  local  usurera,  a  very 

wealthy  man,  in  the  habit  of  lending  money;  his  system  difiers  from 
that  of  others.  He  lends  hisnMmeyat  1j«.  in  the  ptmnd,  and  merely 
gives  a  bill  to  the  party  borrowing,  which  ho  endorses,  and  this  man 
has  to  pay  the  l>ank  interest,  together  with  the  Is.  which  he  deducts 
from  the  sum:  they  pass  the  bill ;  he  endorses  the  bill,  lie  does  an 
immensity  of  business.  He  will  give  one  of  those  bills  he  had  previ- 
ously in  his  possession,  with  his  endorsement,  to  the  party  coming 
to  him. 

30.  He  gives  him  that  bill  instead  of  money;  and  when  they  want 
to  turn  it  into  money,  they  take  it  to  the  bank,  and  pay  them  for  dia- 
cotuting  it? — Yes. 
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'^^^guj^^  Cliarles  A.  Walter,  ^q.y  land  proprietor  and  deputy  Centenant^ 

I  belieye  tenants  frequently  seek  accommfxlation  by  applying  to 
the  several  banks  in  Wexford,  wliicli  afford  facility  for  this.  There 
Are  not  many  loan  fonds  in  the  conntry  parts  of  this  district,  they 
are  confined  to  the  town  mostly.  But  in  the  poorer  parts  of  it  there 
are  anfortunately  some  of  those  curses  to  society,  nsarers,  who  charge 
exorbitant  interest  to  the  distressed  tenants,  and  bare  been  the  meana 
of  more  injury  to  fanners  and  estates  than  any  other  cause*  The 
usual  way  iti  which  t6e  interest  is  paid  by  the  borrower  is-,  be  givea 
up  to  the  lender  the  best  field  on  nis  farm  for  three  years  or  more, 
for  the  usurer  to  repay  himself  by  the  produce  of  it.  The  usurer 
takes  wheat  crop  after  wheat  crop  until  the  land  can  produce  na 
more.  The  next  loan  is  repaid  in  a  similar  manner  with  another 
field,  and  both  tenant  and  land  are  ruined.  I  know  miles  in  extent 
in  this  district  which  hare  been  so  treated. 


T6Zzora. 
la^  Q.  SI. 


Jotk. 
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The  liev.  WiHiara  Codd,  Roman  CathoKc  dergymair. 

21.  Is  there  any  system  of  payment  of  rent  by  bill  on  the  part  of 
the  small  holders  f — The  custom  on  the  estates  where  I  reside,  and 
there  are  three  unite  just  there,  is,  tlwt  they  are  obliged  to  pass  their 
Dote,  backed  by  some  other  person,  to  the  agent;  and  when  they  are 
not  ready  in  time,  they  are  obliged  to  borrow  money  oat  of  the  loan 
fund,  or  out  of  tlie  bank,  or  from  a  neighbour;  but  it  is  usuid  for 
them  to  give  tlteir  notes  to  the  agent  when  tbey  have  not  the  money, 
and  he  turns  them  into  cash. 

22.  By  whom  is  the  stamp  and  interest  paid  ? — By  the  tenant. 

23.  Db  you  know  the  usual  rate  of  interest  ? — ^I  have  been  inquir* 
iDjf,  and  I  have  been  told  it  is  not  less  tlian  twelve  per  cent.,  gene- 
rally speaking;  sometimes  this  monty  costs  them  100  per  cent., 
when  they  give  them  the  land  in  pledge.  Tlie  use  of  the  land  is 
granted  as  the'  interest  for  the  money  borroweil. 

24.  That  is,  from  the  local  usurers  ? — Yes,  or  the  labouring  far- 
ners  wbo  knd  money. 

WilBam  Guarde  Browne,  esq. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside? — At  Coolcomer^  near  Macreom. 

2.  Are  you  a  magistrate? — Yes. 

3.  And  aland  proprietor? — Yes. 

[T?ie  evidertee  of  the  Rev,  Michael  Lane  (iTo.  76S),  applicdble  to  ^e 

witness^  was  read  to  him.^ 

4.  Having  Lreard  the  evidence  relative  to  the  lending  ef  money 
ty  yourself;  huve  you  any  observation  or  statement  yoa  wish  to 
ftiBrke  to  the  commissioners  ? — I  would  state  that  I  did  for  a  short 
time  kee|)  a  discount  office.  I  kept  it  for  abt^ut  eight  or  nine 
months;  but  I  Iiave  given  it  np  at  least  nine  months  ago. 

5.  To  what  class  of  persons  were  the  loans  generally  given? — To 
the  farmers  in  the  country  generally,  and  a  good  many  tradespeople 
m  the  town  likewise.  And  aM  those  parties,  wben  I  was  about 
giving  up,  upon  coming  in  to  pay  up  their  notes,  seemed  to  regret 
exceedingly  tliat  I  was  giving  it  up.  And  the  tradespe<»ple  stated 
to  me,  that  it  was  the  greatest  advantage  to  them.  1  do  not  sar 
that  if  the  sysiem  was  carried  too  far,  it  would  not  be  a  great  disad- 
rautage;  hut  where  landlords  are  pressing  so  hard,  if  money  coul4 
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bo  obtained  by  the  tenants  at  a  reasonable  interest,  it  would  be  a  £*iraei9  / 

benefit  to  the  country.  BvidsMi 

G.  What  was  the  rate  of  interest  you  charged] — Fifteen  per  cent^,       Local 

sometimes  ten,  but  never  more  than  fifteen.  Unraiai 

7.  Are  you  aware  of  the  rate  at  which  they  were  borrowing  in        •— 
the  district? — Not  of  my  own  knowledge.     Tney  stated  to  me  that 

on  small  sums  Mr.  Ash  used  to  charge  more  than  that  rate. 

8.  What  was  the  mo<le  in  which  you  lent  the  money? — On  notes. 
Two  or  three  parties  would  come  in  and  pass  me  a  note  for  ninety* 
one  days  after  the  date.  I  generally  deducted  fifteen  per  cent. — 
ifometimes  ten,  but  generally  fifteen  per  cent. ;  and  then  I  used,  in 
addition,  when  every  thing  was  fair,  to  renew  for  three  montlis,  by 
paying  the  discount  at  the  same  rate. 

9.  Was  there  any  additional  charge  in  the  shape  of  commission^ 
on  filling  up  the  note? — Nothing  whatever.  I  have  likewise  lent 
money  on  those  notes  to  a  great  many  gentlemen  in  the  country — 
men  who  were  of  very  independent  property.  Their  names  used  to 
come  into  the  notes. 

Mr.  Edward  Asli.  Cork. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside] — Codrum,  near  Macroom.  766,  Q.  I. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation? — I  have  no  particular  occupation. 
I  have  latterly  entered  into  business  for  the  benefit  of  some  members 
of  my  family.  I  have  got  a  store  at  Macroom,  at  which  I  buy  com. 
I  am  what  is  generally  understood  by  a  middleman.  I  have  got 
*»onie  property  which  I  inherited  from  my  father,  for  which  I  pay 
rent;  and  I  am  in  some  respect  an  agent^  though  not  very  ex- 
tensively, 

3.  Are  you  also  a  poor  law  guardian? — Yes,  I  am. 

23.  Is  Ihere  any  system  of  payment  of  rent  by  bill  on  the  i>art  of  Q.  28. 
the  small  tenants,  by  drawing  a  bill  upon  each  other,  which  is 
lianded  to  the  agent? — I  have  heard  in  the  last  year  a  few  instances 

of  the  kind;  I  have  no  knowledge  of  it.  We  have  no  bank  here. 
The  only  persons  who  lend  money  here  are  myself  and  others  upon 
a  small  scale.  I  have  heard  of  agents  drawing  bills  upon  the 
tenants,  to  make  up  a  sum  for  tlie  landlord,  but  I  liave  not  done  so 
myself. 

24.  Do  you  know  the  rate  of  interest  which  in  that  case  is 
charged? — Yes,  I  do,  because  I  am  concerned  myself  in  it.  The  rate 
of  interest  is,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  higher  for  bills  of  that  kind  than  it 
ought  to  be.  I  understand  that  where  there  are  banks  in  small 
towns  they  charge  ten  per  c«nt.  upon  small  sums.  I  never  lend  large 
sums.  I  charge  fifteen  per  cent  I  am  sorry  to  say  it  is  a  very 
large  rate  of  interest,  and  it  is  a  system  I  do  not  much  approve  o£^ 
aiui  I  have  turned  my  attention  in  some  degree  to  not  continuing  it. 
I  have  drawn  in  in  some  degree. 

25.  Wliat  is  your  system  of  lending  money? — Letting  the  jjarty 
who  requires  the  money  give  a  note  jointly,  with  one  or  two  others 
as  security, — a  common  note,  so  many  months  after  date, — **  I  pro- 
mise to  pay  so  much." 

26.  What  is  the  largest  sum  you  lend  ? — I  am  not  prepared  to 
aay — not  beyond  £40  or  thereabouts,  but  the  average  is  about  £\.^, 

27.  What  class  of  persons  are  those  who  come  lo  yow  Vo\>Qt:tQ^\ — 
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fr«*»  /'■w*  Almost  every  class  of  trading  people  in  the  town — butcbera^  and 
Bpiqenw.  bakers,  and  farmers;  and  the  latter,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  are. not 
Local  regular  in  their  payments;  the  former  are,  and  are  served  by  it;  the 
TstfBKEt.  latter  are  not  served  by  rt.  The  butchers  and  other  tradesmen,  if 
*—        they  are  indastrioas,  make  money  by  it. 

28.  Is  the  som  of  interest  added  to  the  sum  in  the  note? — It  is 
deducted  from  the  amount  lent. 

29.  Is  the  repayment  by  instalments? — No ;  generally  speaking, 
in  one  som.  It  is  frequently  the  case  at  the  end  of  three  months. 
When  the  note  is  due,  they  come  in  and  say,  "  I  cannot  pay  you  the 
whole;  will  you  take  £5  on  account,  and  give  me  three  months 
more  for  the  remainder  1"  It  is  often  paid  in  that  way,  though  it  is 
not  part  of  the  bargain. 

30.  Is  there  a  fresh  note  passed  in  that  case? — No. 

31.  What  is  the  interest  charged  for  the  remainder  of  the  loanl — 
The  same  interest. 

32.  Is  it  a  fixed  rate,  fifteen  per  cent.? — Yes,  it  is;  9rf.  in  the 
pound  for  three  months. 

33.  Do  you  require  the  parties  to  whom  you  lend  money  to  take 
any  goods? — No,  never.  I  always  pay  in  cash.  I  have  no  goods  I 
could  give  them. 

34.  Do  you  require  them  to  sell  their  com  to  yon? — Nerer. 

35.  Is  there  any  additional  charge  for  drawing  the  note,  or  any 
thing  of  that  kind,  except  the  price  of  the  stamp? — If  they  pay  up 
the  full  sum,  and  come  in  in  two  or  three  months  for  another  loan, 
then  there  is  a  new  note. 

36.  Are  they  obliged  to  pay  the  price  of  the  stamp,  though  the 
note  may  not  be  renewed? — No;  they  bring  the  note  to  me  from 
the  stamp  office.     I  have  not  the  note.  , 

37.  It  lias  been  stated  to  us  to-day  that  the  rate  of  interest  charged 
is  usually  twenty  per  cent.? — Fifteen  is  my  rate;  I  cannot  say  what 
others  charge.  There  are  some  of  the  lower  class  of  people  who  have 
scraped  up  a  little  money,  who  charge  more,  as  I  am  informed ;  but 
of  my  own  knowledge  I  do  not  know  it. 

tpenaj,  O'Brien  Dillon,  esq.,  solicitor. 

,  Q.  30-34.  30.  From  what  has  come  before  you  in  your  professional  employ- 
ment, what  do  you  think  is  the  usual  charge  made  by  those 
persons? — I  liave  heard,  generally  speaking,  that  they  charge  about 
fifty  per  cent. 

31.  For  what  length  of  time? — For  three  months. 

32.  Not  one-fourth  of  fifty  per  cent,  per  annum  ? — No,  it  is  at  the 
rate  of  fifty  per  cent,  upon  the  money  lent  for  three  months.  The 
class  of  persons  who  generally  do  it  are  shopkeepers,  who  sell  goods, 
and  have  a  profit  on  the  goods  l>e8ides.  They  used  originally  to  sell 
goods,  with  the  view  of  evading  the  usury  laws ;  now,  since  the  usury 
laws  are  suspended  by  an  annual  enactment,  they  do  without  that, 
and  have  become  more  bold  in  their  extortions. 

33.  Have  many  of  those  cases  come  before  the  assistant  bar- 
rister?— Yes,  and  particularly  before  the  insolvent  commissioner. 

34.  Has  the  assistant  barrister  decreed  for  the  whole  amount  so 
stated  to  have  been  lent? — Yes,  generally  speaking  he  has.     There 

^        were  some  few  peculiar  cases,  with  which  he  felt  so  disgusted  that 
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lie  dismisaed  them.     Here  the  assistant  barrister  generally  feels  Extract*  fit 
himself  coerced,  by  the  promissory-note  being  in  the  hands  of  a  third     EKJigmm, 
person,  not  to  go  into  the  question ;  but  where  it  is  between  the  par-       ijocal 
ties  themselves,  he  acts  according  to  the  principle  of  equity.    I  have    UiuaxM. 

heard  Mr.  Farrell,  the  insolvent  commissioner,  express  himself  very 

atrongly  upon  the  subject 

Mr.  John  Loughnane,  fanner.  Tipperaiy. 

18.  Does  the  tenant  depend  upon  the  loan  fund  or  local  usurers  1 —  857,  Q.  18-t 
It  is  the  local  usurers  they  depend  upon.     There  is  no  loon  fund  la 

our  parish. 

19.  What  does  the  local  usurer  charge? — Fifty  per  cent  in  some 
instances  they  charge;  but  I  was  charged  100  per  cent 

20.  What  were  the  circumstances  under  which  you  were  charged 
100  per  cent? — I  bought  seed  oats  in  this  town  on  credit;  the  man 
had  bought  them  at  10«.  a  barrel,  and  he  charged  me  21& 

21.  How  long  before  you  bought  them  had  this  man  bought  the 
oats? — Suppose  he  bought  it  in  February,  I  purchased  it  in  April. 

22.  Had  there  been  any  ris^e  in  the  market? — There  might  be  \<L 
or  \^d.  the  stone,  that  was  the  most. 

23.  Did  you  make  a  regular  bargain  with  him,  agreeing  to  pay 
him  21s.  in  harvest  time? — 1  had  to  pass  him  my  note,  payable  the 
29th  of  September,  and  had  to  |Kiy  it  in  October. 

24.  Was  that  this  year? — No,  three  years  ago.  It  is  the  great 
complaint  we  make  that  a  man  must  go  to  the  local  usurer. 

25.  Do  many  people  go  to  the  usurer  you  speak  of? — Yes,  an 
immense  number. 

26.  Do  you  think  he  continues  to  charge  at  the  same  rate,  or  near 
it) — Yes,  the  same  rate  to  every  man. 

27.  Do  you  know  what  he  is  charging  this  year? — No;  they  do 
not  give  it  out  till  April. 

28.  What  did  he  charge  in  April  this  year? — He  might  give  it  for 
16&  this  year.     He  pays  at  the  rate  of  Id.  a  stone,  that  is  about  8«. 

Joseph  Fishboumc,  esq.,  farmer.  Cariow  and 

When  the  agent  is  non-resident,  aud  appoints  a  certain  day  to  ^"^q*',- 
receive  the  rents,  many  are  driven  to  borrow  from  local  usurers,  *  ^* 
paying  Is,  per  pound  for  two  months,  amounting  to  thirty  per  cent, 
per  annum,  which  is  stopped  out  of  the  sum  lent  at  the  time  of 
lending.  Add  then  the  price  of  stamp,  and  frequently  the  borrower 
is  obliged  to  expend  a  portion  of  the  money  in  the  warehouse  of  the 
lender.  It  is  lent  on  bill  or  note,  in  which  sometimes  three  persons 
are  made  liable — never  less  than  two. 

The  Rev.  William  Flannelly,  Roman  Catholic  clergyman.    Galiray. 

There  is  also  on  the  island  of  Boffin  another  system  carried  on  494,  Q.  5-9. 
(it  is  not  necessary  to  mention  by  whom — I  would  not  like  to  men- 
tion it;  if  I  am  required  I  will  do  so).  That  is  principally  a  fishing 
islancL  The  land  there  is  let  at  50«.  an  acre  ;  tlio  people  are  poor; 
and  there  is  a  system  carried  on  there  by  a  gentleman  who  builds  their 
boats — he  advances  the  money  for  their  fishing  apparatus  ;  he  b\i'^^ 
these  things,  as  he  has  trading  boats  in  the  ueigUWutViocA  <A^^a^r-  d 
porti  at  a  hxt  market  price.    He  gives  those  t^bingi^  \a  \2d!^  ^^1^ 
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2rtirMte  y)wn  cbargiug  a  laree  profit    Suppose  he  bays  a  gallon  of  tar  in  Westpori 
JhwAwei.     f^  ^  ^  \^Q  ^ill  charge  1«.  &^, 

Local  ^-  ^°  ^"^^  ' — ^^*»  ^"  trust.      Then  the  fishery  either  takes 

■Uimunts.  plftoe,  or  it  does  not ;  if  it  does  not  take  place,  it  is  clear  that  the 
-^«*-  people  are  not  able  to  pay  him  or  the  landlord.  If  it  does  take 
place,  he  has  the  exclusive  monopoly  of  the  fish ;  and  they  dare  not 
sell  it  to  any  other  buyer  in  the  neighbouring  towns  or  }>arishes — 
if  they  do,  they  know  the  consequence.  They  have  told  mo 
repeatedly  they  would  have  oome  here  ;  but,  holding  no  leases,  they 
were  afraid  of  exposing  themselves  to  the  consequences. 

7.  Is  the  person  who  so  acts  connected  with  the  management  of 
land  in  any  way  ? — He  is  louked  upon  as  the  agent :  he  is  consi- 
dered as  the  agent. 

6.  Will  you  state  his  name  ? — His  name  is  Hildebrand. 

9.  Where  does  he  reside  ? — A  portion  of  the  year  in  Boffin,  and 
another  portion  of  the  year  in  Clifden.  To  that  is  attributed,  and 
indeed  I  think  must  be  attributed,  the  misery  of  these  poor  people. 

Mr.  Henry  Hildebrand,  in  reply  to  the  above  extract. 

X>,  Q.  I&-S5.  18.  Having  heard  the  statement  made  to  tlie  commissioners  reln- 
tiTe  to  the  fit«hcries,  and  the  supply  of  different  articles  to  the  inland 
of  Boffin,  have  you  any  statement  you  wish  to  make  i — With  reganl 
to  that  statement,  and  my  buying  things  at  Wostport,  I  buy  no 
things  at  Westport;  I  buy  them  principally  in  the  market  of  Liver- 
pool, and  I  sell  those  things  on  credit,  at  from  lii.  to  2r/.  a  pound 
cheaper  than  they  sell  them  in  this  town,  on  the  same  terms.  I 
never  charged  more  than  about  fourteen  or  fifteen  per  cent,  profit 
upon  my  money,  which  is  a  common  per  centagc.  I  never  charged 
!«.  6rf.  a  gallon  for  tar,  in  my  life.  The  people  gave  me  their  fish, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  to  pay  me  for  the  means  1  gave  them  to  fish 
with  ;  they  couhl  not  fish  without  those  goods. 

19.  What  is  the  amount  per  cent,  you  charge  for  the  goods  you 
give  them  to  fish  with  ? — From  ten  to  fifteen  per  cent.,  and  I  am 
now  out  of  a  portion  of  my  money ;  they  owe  me  at  this  minute, 
for  goods  advanced  to  them,  and  which  they  cannot  pay,  on  account 
of  the  badness  of  the  fishery,  for  the  last  three  years  that  amounts 
to  between  £300  and  £400*^ 

20.  Wliat  tjikes  place  between  you  and  them  with  respect  to  the 
fisli '{ — When  they  catch  the  finh  they  generally  give  me  a  prefer- 
ence of  it ;  they  give  me  the  first  part  of  the  fish,  and  I  generally 
tako  it  f(>r  two  or  three  davs,  and  I  then  cease  in  toUK  for  I  could 
not  manage  the  fish  if  I  was  inclined  to  get  a  monopoly.  If  the 
men  do  not  fish,  I  am  not  jiaid;  it  is  tlie  only  means  they  have  of 
paying  me. 

21.  In  what  way  is  the  rent  paid  upon  the  island  ? — ^They  pay  it 
in  cash. 

22.  What  produce  of  their  industry  or  their  land  do  they  dispose 
of  to  realize  the  cash  ? — Nothing  but  their  fish. 

23.  Where  do  they  usually  sell  their  fish? — In  the  island  of 
Boffin  ;  people  come  there  to  purchase  it.  I  have  seen  eighty  pur- 
chasers  of  fish  there  on  one  day,  from  Westport,  Galway,  Cork,  the 

Skerries,  ftad  Dublin.     The  tenant  Wv^  iViuevt  l&nd  for  twenty-on« 
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years  certain,  ^bj  fhe  promise  of  the  Marquess  of  Sligo,  but  they  ExinuM  / 
lave  no  leases.  EvUUmet 

24.  Is  it  a  verbal  promise  f — It  was  a  promise  made  through       Locai. 
me ;  he  never  made  a  formal  profiiise  to  them,  but  told  me  it  was    Uburbii 
liis  intention  to  do  so.     With  respect  to  the  dealings  between  n»e         — 
and  the  tenants,  I  generally  give  them  higher  prices  than  any  other 

party,  on  my  oath.  Wlien  I  went  to  the  island  of  Boffin,  there 
were  not,  to  the  best  of  any  belief,  more  than  thirty  or  forty  fishinr 
boats;  there  are  now  nearly  200.  I  think  the  register  of  the  islan<^ 
a  coast-guard  man  told  jne,  was  189  or  198.  I  built  those  boots 
for  them,  and  the  system  is  for  them  to  pay  me  £3  in  hand,  out  of 
£8 — the  price  of  the  largest  fishing  boat — and  the  remaining  portion, 
the  £5,  to  be  paid  in  two  instalments  in  the  two  years  following : 
one  the  year  following,  and  one  tlio  year  after. 

25.  Wliat  is  the  actual  cost  of  that  boat  ? — ^Thc  boat  stands  me 
in  about  £6.  I  build  smaller  boats,  from  £5  lOs,  to  £6  10«.,  >oa 
the  same  ratio,  tliey  j>aying  me  £2  in  hand,  and  the  remainder  in 
two  years  afterwards.  T  built  last  year  thirteen  boats,  and  I  have 
not  received  for  those  thirteen  boats,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge, 
£20,  when  I  ought  to  have  rec(Mved  £G0.  I  give  them  every  thing 
they  want  in  the  way  of  fishing  on  more  reasonable  terms  than 
they  would  get  them  for  here ;  and  in  many  cases  for  credit;  and  I 
iim  occasionally  five  years  without  my  money. 

Mr.  Henry  Kearney,  shopkeeper,  Clifden,  Qalwaj. 

41.  Do  they  give  out  wool  in  the  same  way  ? — Yes,  I  have  493,  Q.  4t 
understood  so,  and  that  they  charge  a  very  high  price  for  it.  I 
know  some  time  ago  tliere  was  very  great  destitution — I  forget  the 
year ;  the  people  were  in  a  state  of  starvation.  There  was  a  com- 
mittee got  up,  and  the  people  got  some  money  through  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Gregg  in  Dublin,  and  through  Mr.  Thomas  here.  I  had  the 
honour  to  be  one  of  the  committee,  and  seeing  the  great  destitution 
there  was.  I  know  that  the  agent,  Mr.  Cromie,  bought  up  a  great 
quantity  of  meal  at  Calway,  and  gave  it  out  to  the  poor  tenants  at  a 
very  exorbitant  profit.  I  have  lieard  this,  and  believe  it  to  be  true. 
I  have  made  inquiries,  and  I  understand  that  he  exacted  it  at  the 
time;  but  I  understand  it  was  not  exacteil  except  from  those  who 
were  able  to  pay.  There  are  hills  outstanding  at  this  time  ;  but  I 
thought  it  a  great  hardship  that  the  agent  of  such  a  man  as  Mr. 
Martin  should  buy  meal  at  a  low  price,  and  sell  it  at  such  an  exorbi- 
tant price. 

Eobert  Bo  wen,  esq.,  land  proprietor  and  magistrate.        Mayo. 

41.  Is  there  any  system  followed  by  any  of  the  landlords  in  your  490,  Q.41-' 
district  of  assisting  the  tenants  in  permanent  improvements,  either 
of  their  houses  or  farms? — I  may  say  none.  One  gentleman,  at 
Hollymount,  has  commenced  the  system  of  laying  out  some  money 
for  his  tenants,  and  charging  them  the  interest  of  the  money  laid  out ; 
but  it  is  quite  a  new  thing.  One  of  the  most  ruinous  things  to  the 
tenantry  is  the  system  of  some  agents  of  giving  out  different  articles, 
oats,  and  meal,  and  flax-seed,  and  other  things,  and  gvv\\i^  \>\<^\sl 
twelve  months'  time^  and  charging  exoibilaal  ^i\c^  \  %xA  ^^^ 
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ttractt  from  they  come  in  to  pay  the  rent  the  first  thing  stopped  out  of  it  is  th^ 
Eomsntx.     price  of  the  meal  or  oats. 

Local  ^--  ^^  ^^^*  ^^  ^^  "•  general  practice  ] — Yc8,  it  is,  among  a  great 

UsuRRRs.     number. 

43.  Are  vou  aware  of  the  profit  upon  the  marlxct  ])rice  that  is 

charged  ? — 1  have  known  thoni  charge  more  than  Jouhle. 

44.  Is  it  usual  to  ajlvancc  the  oatmeal  every  season,  or  in  times 
of  extraordinary  distress  ? — The  oatniciil  is  in  times  of  distress;  but 
the  flax-seed  is  occasionally  given  out  every  year. 

45.  Are  any  other  articles  given  out  in  tliat  way  ? — Yes,  wool 
and  other  things. 

46.  Is  seed  generally  given  out  in  that  way  ? — Yes. 

•JO*  Mr.  William  Burke,  insurance  agent  and  land  proprietor. 

•fQ. 36,92-      36.  Does  the  tenant  depend  upon  local  usurers  for  the  rent? — 
^^'  Some  of  the  poorer  tenants  do  very  much,  and  they  are  beg^^areJ 

by  it.  They  sometimes  get  money  from  the  loan  fund  office  here, 
at  4cf.  in  the  pound,  and  they  pay  in  twenty  weeks;  but  when  they 
have  recourse  to  countrymen  who  lend  money,  they  pay  at  the  rate 
of  twenty  or  forty  per  cent. :  they  pass  a  note  of  25$.  for  20s.  The 
loan  und  is  moderate  enough. 
92.  There  is  one  agent  in  this  neiirhbourhood,  not  in  this  parish,  but 

in  the  union,  in  the  habit  of  selling  flax-seeds  and  other  seeds  to 
the  tenants,  and  charging  from  fifty  to  eighty  per  cent,  profit,  and 
the  first  payment  of  rent  that  they  make,  he  stops  it,  and  pays 
himself;  and  if  they  are  pressed  by  the  landlord  for  the  rent^  he 
drives  and  carries  all  before  him,  and  destroys  the  poor  tenantry 
very  much. 

93.  Is  he  the  agent  of  an  absentee  or  resident  landlord  ? — Ho  \% 
the  a'ient  of  sevenil  landlords. 

94.  Is  there  a  practice  of  advancing  meal  to  the  tenants  in  like 
manner  ? — Yes  ;  and  charging  them  considerably  far  the  use  of  it 

90.  Can  yon  give  .us  any  cases  to  illustrate  these  practices  ? — 
They  have  been  supy)lied  with  meal  on  the  estate,  a:id  charged  6& 
a  cwt.  profit ;  the  meal  was  bouglit  in  Gal  way  at  l-l^.,  and  charged 
20*. 

96.  How  soon  after  the  meal  was  given  1  — Three  or  four  months. 

97.  Will  you  state  to  the  commissioners  the  name  of  tlie  agent 
who  is  in  the  habit  of  so  acting  ] — The  Messrs.  Cromie. 

Statement  of  tlie  Messrs.  Cromie  in  reply  to  the   above 

evidences,  along  with  many  others. 

Dpendix  B        With  respect  to  giving  out  fiax-seed  to  tenants,  we  have  done  so 
jHbTfiO.     *  at  times,  finding  the  tenants  so  much  harasse<l,  by  being  constantly 
decreed  in  the  quarter  sessions  court,  and  put  to  expense  far  exceed- 
ing the  costs  of  the  seed ;  we  have  never  charged  more  than  what 
we  considered  a  fair  remuneration  for  the  risk  and  length  of  time 
we  should  be  unpaid,  at  all  times  allowing  twelve  months  for  the 
payment,  and  never  stoj>ping  the  amount  out  of  the  first  or  any 
other  paj^ment  on  account  of  rent,  or  proceeding  by  civil  bill,  unless 
under  very  peculiar  circumstances.     Since  the  formation  of  agricul- 
^         tural  societies,  we  have,  in  every  instance  but  one,  stopped  giving 
^       put  seed  as  usual ;  and  the  case  we  allude  to,  we  should  also,  but  the 


teomnts  begged  iL^t  w^  should  let  tbem  have  it.     In  reply  to  the  Krtrmttt  Jr 
scTeral  parties  who  char^etl  us  with  criving  out  meal  to  tenants  at     -Kw^^c*- 
larjre  profits  we  l»eg  to  say.  that,  in  the  year  1842,  when  the  poor       l^^i, 
people  were  either  starring  or  raising  meal  at  enormous  usarioos     UsuaBaa 
prices,  varying  from  22jt.  to  27#.  per  hundred  weight,  we  found  that         — ^ 
unless  we  came  forward,  and  supplier!  those  poor  on  the  several 
estates  we  managed  with  provisions,  they  would  be  utterly  ruined. 
Consequently  we  purchased  altout  3<.H)  tons  of  meal  at  lot,  (id,  per 
cwt^  with  the  exception  of  eighty  tons  at  11*.  Od.  per  cwt.;  the 
former  we  gave  to  the  people  at  19«.,  and  the  latter  at  LV.  per  cwt., 
giving  them  nine  nionth:»*  time  for  the  payment  of  half  the  amount, 
and  in  very  many  instances  eighteen  months  for  the  other  half.    To 
the  original  price  paid  by  us  for  the  meal,  is  to  be  aiMeil  carriage, 
averaging  1$.  per  cwt. ;  loss  in  weight,  giving  it  out  in  small  divi- 
sions ;  rent  of  stores  in  various  quarters ;  travelling  exi>enses ;  timo 
of  clerks  attending  the  delivery;   and  bad  debts.     We  mav  sav 
fearlessly,  that  so  far  from  making  a  large  profit  on  the  transaction, 
we  will  l>e  at  a  considerable  loss ;  and  so  far  from  our  stopping 
payment  of  tli.-»  meal  out  of  the  rent  when  paving,  a  large  sum 
remains  still  nnjwid  and  due  us.    We  have  not  taken  notes  or  other 
security  at  the  time  of  giving  out  the  meal,  as  stated  in  eS'idence, 

Patrick  M'Keon,  esq.,  solicitor.  Ldtrim. 

31.  Is  capital,  in  any  instances,  supplied  from  the  loan  funds  to384,Q.91-j 
the  small  tenantry  ? — Yes;  and  I  consider  the  local  usurers  the  great 

.curse  of  the  country. 

32.  What  is  the  rate  of  interest  charged  ? — It  would  be  impossi- 
ble for  me  to  tell,  though  my  seven  years'  experience  before  tho 
barrister  should  enable  me  to  fonn  an  opinion:  Suppose  a  poor 
&rmer  required  one  cwt.  or  two  of  meal,  when  the  season  got 
advanced,  and  it  was  selling  for  cash  in  the  market  at  13«.,  the  local 
usurer  would  require  an  I  0  U  for  £1.  At  three  months  after  that 
he  might  sue  for  it;  and  tho  unfortunate  person  who  had  given  it 
him  was  obliged  to  give  him  5«.  or  Gs.  interest,  anil  give  him  another 
I  0  U,  and  so  continue  till  he  had  paid  several  pounds.  This  came 
before  the  court;  and  I  have  known  other  instances  where  VSs.  was 
given,  and  6«.  Sd.  charged  for  a  half  year  for  the  135.,  and  so  on, 
continuing  processing  the  unfortunate  defendant  until  I  have  known 
very  often  305.  paid  for  that  135.  That  has  come  before  me  in  my 
profession. 

33.  Has  the  class  of  local  usurers  been  diminished  by  the  opera- 
tion of  the  loan  funds  ? — No. 

Edward  Deane,  esq.,  farmer.  Majo. 

With  respect  to  the  system  of  "  Gombeen,"  which  prevails  in  the  477,  Q.  41. 
country  near  Swincford, — I  know  a  poor  man  residing  three  miles 
from  Swineford,  who  bought  a  bag  of  oats  for  305. ;  the  man  had 
occasion  to  get  the  money  to  go  to  England,  and  the  party  bought 
back  the  same  bag  of  oats  from  him  for  125.,  and  tho  jioor  man  took 
his  125.  with  him,  having  passed  his  I  0  U  for  305.  This  is  not  a 
rare  instance.  Another  man  came  in  then,  and  bought  the  same 
bag  of  oats  again  at  the  same  price,  and  sold  it  back  ^k^^wi  \a^  ^<^ 
same  person  for  125.  a^n;  so  that  the  bag  of  oala  NvaA  «icA^^I\a«^ 
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or  twentjT  times.  I  firmly  believe  this,  but  I  do  not  know  it  of  my 
own  knowledge.  Latterly  they  do  not  make  so  much  of  the  "  (Gom- 
been** system,  becaose,  generally  speaking,  the  agents  tiy,  if  they 
are  in  want  of  meal  and  oats,  to  get  it  for  them  from  merchants  at 
a  fair  price,  and  get  time  for  them  antil  December. 

Tho  Very  Rev.  John  P.  Lyons,  Koman  Catholic  Dean« 

The  practice  of  taking  notes  has  only  come  into  operation  lately, 
and  is  little,  if  any  thing,  less  harassing,  than  another  ruinoas  prac- 
tice which  prevails  in  that  wretched  district  When  a  tenant  has 
no  present  means  to  satisfy  the  landlord,  he  goes  to  one  of  the  local 
usurers,  and  mortgages  the  crop  of  the  next  year,  at  the  present  low 
rate  of  agricultural  produce,  besides  allowing  interest  on  the  money 
he  receives.  Thus,  a  man  who  has  got  money  at  present  from  one 
of  these  usurers,  when  six  stones  of  potatoes  may  be  had  for  6d.,  and 
a  hundred  of  oats  for  is.  (mI,^  engages  not  only  to  pay  interest  for 
said  sum,  but  to  deliver  potatoes  and  oat«  next  harvest  at  the  fore- 
mentioned  prices,  to  liquidate  the  principal 

176.  How  is  that  secured  ? — ^Tlie  lender  takes  their  word  for  it, 
or  they  pass  their  notes;  and  if  they  fail  to  deliver  the  potatoes  or 
oats  to  him,  he  processes  them  for  the  highest  r&ie  at  which  they 
sell  during  the  year. 

Patrick  Rooney. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — At  Clonford,  in  the  county  of  Ros- 
common. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  or  employment? — I  am  a  shop- 
keeper. 

3.  Do  you  occupy  any  laud  ? — Yes,  I  occupy  a  few  acres  under 
Mr.  Kelly,  and  a  small  share  in  another  farm  under  Mr.  0*Byme. 

11.  What  is  the  rate  of  interest  generally  charged  by  local  usu- 
rers ? — I  lend  out  on  a  very  small  scale,  and  my  charge  is  lOdL  for 
the  use  of  the  pound  for  three  months. 

12.  Do  you  give  nioney  out? — Yes;  a  few  pounds  only. 

13.  Money  or  goods,  or  both  1 — Money  only;  no  goods. 

14.  Upon  your  oath  you  always  give  money? — Yes,  I  have 
lately — not  always. 

15.  What  do  you  mean  by  that  word  "  lately  ?** — For  these  two 
years  past. 

16.  Do  you  mean  us  to  understand  that  for  the  last  two  years 
you  have  not  given  meal  or  potatoes  on  trust  ? — I  have  not. 

17.  What  security  do  you  take  for  it? — I  get  the  poor  people 
around  that  I  consider  sufficient  security  for  the  amount;  they 
come  in  to  borrow,  and  I  take  what  we  call  an  I  0  U  for  the  small 
sums. 

18.  If  it  is  for  a  longer  time  than  three  months,  what  rate  of 
interest  do  you  charge  ? — I  generally  get  in  the  principal  sum  in 
three  months ;  and  every  person  paying  punctually,  if  he  wants  it 
again  for  the  next  three  months,  I  generally  give  it  him. 

30.  Are  there  many  other  persons  in  your  neighbourhood  who 
lend  as  you  do  ? — Yes,  there  are  many  persons  who  give  oat  as 
much  as  they  can  afford,  and  that  is  not  a  g^eat  deal. 
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31.  Do  thev  cn^e  out  monev  or  soods,  or  both  f — Some  of  them  ExtrmetM  fin 
gire  out  proTisions  fiwrfmet. 

32.  What  i«  the  condition  upon  which  they  give  out  proTisions  I —       Local 
There  h  more  charged  for  provisions  as  interest  than  for  hare  cash.      Usraaaa 

33.  When  you  gave  out  provisions  two  years  ago,  what  did  yoa        

charge  i — I  never  gave  out  provisions  much  in  that  way. 

34.  What  did  vou  eive  out  1 — Onlv  monev.  I  have  not  beem 
long  there. 

35.  Do  yoa  kaow  how  much  per  cent.  10<f.  per  pound  is  for  three 
months? — Not  particularly;  I  do  not. 

36.  Do  you  mean  to  swear  that  i — I  oould  make  it  out  hy  calcu- 
Jation. 

37.  Do  you  mean  to  have  it  put  down  that  you  do  not  know  how 
much  it  is  per  cent,  that  you  charge  ? — No,  I  do  not  mean  that.  I 
have  a  general  knowledge  how  much  it  is — something  over  twelve 
per  cent.  We  are  subjected  to  a  great  deal  of  losses,  though,  on  a 
.«mall  scale. 

38.  Is  it  not  something  more  than  sixteen  per  cent.  ? — Yes,  it 
may  be. 

39.  What  sort  -of  shop  do  you  keep  ? — I  keep  several  small 
things. 

40.  Do  you  keep  a  public-house  t — Ye?,  I  do. 

Jolm  Handcock,  e8i|.,  ageat  to  Lord  Lnrgan.  Loah  Fnr 

63.  Is  their  capital  sufficient  for  their  operations;  and  if  noty  a.^^T^ 
whence  do  they  procure  capital  for  their  operations  t — I  think  there  92/q!?(M, 
is  very  little  capital  in  the  country  for  farming  operations.     From     m. 
loan  funds  tbey  ^ct  a  good  deal  of  money.     It  is  in  extensive  opera- 
tion here;  and  I  think  still  doing  well,  taking  all  things  into  ao- 
•count ;  although  there  is  considerable  difference  df  opinion  upon  the 
subject 

21.  Does  the  tenant  de|>en(l  upon  loan  funds  or  local  usurers  for  the 
rent? — The  tenants  in  general  here  do  not  depend  upon  the  loan 
fund  for  their  rents,  although  I  am  sure  it  assists  many  of  them  in 
making  up  the  amount.  I  have  got  a  return  from  our  loan  fund, 
which  has  been  in  operation  for  a  number  of  years.  The  return  ex- 
tends back  for  ninety-nine  weeks,  from  the  first  of  January  last,  and 
«hows  that,  of  5,860  loans  granted,  758  wore  for  rent,  or  about  one- 
eighth  of  the  whole. 

22.  What  is  the  rate  of  interest  charged  there  1 — Three  pence  in 
the  pound  for  twenty  weeks, — about  six  per  cent,  per  annum. 
Local  usurers  existed  to  a  much  largerextent  previous  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  loan  fund;  and  I  have  known  as  much  as  1^.  per  pound 
per  month  charged  and  paid. 

Messrs.  Gibson,  Heilly,  and  Wauhop,  farmers.  Cavan. 

18.  What  is  the  general  opinion  of  the  country  in  reference  to  the  31$,  Q.  18. 
loan  funds ;  do  they  consider  them  beneficial  or  otherwise  ? — For  my 
own  part,  I  will  give  my  opinion  of  them :  I  think  that  to  trades- 
men or  to  such  persons  they  may  be  l^neficial,  but  to  the  class  of 
&rmer3  you  are  inquiring  about,  I  think  they  are  ruinous.  [Afr. 
Jieiliy.] — That  is  my  opinion.  [Mr,  Wa\ih(rp,\ — -to  «.  \?nA^«ccv*^xi 
who  is  taking  money  daily  it  is  useful;  but  to  aBlra^;^\Ti^l^Ta\«t\^ 
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^aettfrom  is  not.     \Mr,  Oibwn.^ — A  small  fanner  borrowing  £5  is  obliged  to 

Evidenct,     deposit  one-half  of  it,  in  order  to  meet  the  instalments;  he  has 

•aiiFd  d8  °^  means  of  procuring  the  5«.  a  week,  and  he  deposits  one-half  until 

^'     *  he  may  have  some  opportunity,  by  selling  a  pig  or  taking  something 

to  market,  which  he  must  dispose  of  to  meet  the  remaining  part. 

[Mr,  Wauhop.^ — And  he  loses  two  or  three  days  before  he  can  get 

the  money. 

oegal.  Charles  H.  Kennedy,  esq.,  estate  agent. 

It  Q.  35.  35.  Will  you  describe  the  principle  of  the  agricultural  loan  fund 

you  mention  ? — This  fun<l  is  not  costly  to  the  borrower  either  in 
time  or  money,  the  repayments  being  made  in  ten  monthly  instal- 
ments. The  discount  on  the  loan  has  been  but  half  the  rate  usually 
charged  by  authorized  loan  societies,  and  no  fines  are  levied.  To 
^ve  an  impulse  to  the  industry  of  the  people,  and  to  their  acquire- 
ment of  correct  principles  of  cultivation,  as  well  as  to  the  increased 
fertility  of  their  lands  throughout  the  district,  no  borrower  can  re- 
ceive any  sum  from  the  fund  unless  he  shall  have  previously  effected 
some  permanent  improvements  on  his  farm,  by  having  constructed  a 
stipulated  amount  of  thorough-drains,  certified  to  have  been  correctly 
done,  as  laid  out  by  the  agriculturist  of  the  district;  or  otherwise, 
for  the  acquirement  of  cows,  improved  farm  implements,  lime,  (fee, 
certified  as  having  been  actually  purchased.  The  sums  given  out 
during  the  year  1842,  were  for  the  following  objects  : — 

£l  14  on  the  certificate  of  a^iculturist  of  130  acres  having  been 
thorough-(l  rained, 
ni  to  purchase  lime  for  thorough-drained  land. 
7  for  carts. 
G  for  wheelbarrows. 
6  dealing. 

2  for  purchase  of  horses. 

3  for  purchase  of  cows. 

1  for  purchase  of  an  ass. 

The  continued  operation  of  this  principle  of  the  loan  fund  will  con- 
vert this  district,  which  hitherto  has  given  a  very  low  rate  of  pro- 
duce, from  the  subsoil  being  a  stiff  clay  and  impervious  to  water, 
into  a  most  fertile  state,  by  promoting  the  scientific  drainage  and 
loosening  of  the  soil.  It  acts  as  the  most  profitable  description  of 
savings*  bank,  by  obliging  the  borrower  to  invest  a  certain  amount 
of  well-directed  labour  in  the  permanent  improvement  of  his  £Einn, 
which  he  would  not  otherwise  accomplish,  and  which  renders  the 
land  where  it  lias  been  applied  capable  of  yielding  from  three  to  ten 
times  its  former  return. 

megal.  The  Rev.  John  Campbell. 

I>»  Q.  12.  12.  What  effect  has  that  upon  the  tenants? — I  think  it  has  a  most 

injurious  effect  in  the  district  in  which  1  live;  and  the  reason  1  think 
so  is,  that  I  know  numbers  who  have  been  engaged  in  the  loan  fund, 
and  not  being  able,  from  the  produce  of  the  farm,  to  pay  the  instal- 
ments, they  draw  a  second  to  pay  the  first,  and  draw  a  third  to  pay 
the  second,  and  they  change  the  name  to  deceive  the  loan  fund  pro- 
prietors. I  have  known  them  to  have  19<.  a  week  to  pay,  and 
wretchedly  poor  farmers  too ;  and  when  they  have  done  with  the 
loan  fund,  and  cannot  get  more  there,  they  fly  to  tmst^  and  get  meal 


at  exoH>:tuit  pnces.  whxh  ik^T  sell  u-  par  th*  interest  as  i  instal-  Extrwcef  Am 
mentj  of  th-  1-as  fs*  L     I  bar*  kcvwn  i  case  xhi*  rear  wbere  tfciv     <*^*"W* 
drew  the  mtai  at  iv.  a$  eriier^i  ap.*n  the  n^'te,  and  <oM  i;  a^ri'ii  t«>  l-^j^ji  Fma 
the  flame  man  at  S*.  r^L     Thai  i*  an  eiiracoiicarv  ca^:  bet  stiil         ' 


the  rate  of  inieren  is  verr  fre^t^aeatiT  di5t^esl^iEJ.  I  supjvse  the 
loan  fimd  ha»  been  iatp>is<re»l  to  pet  down  the  tni5t  srstexn :  bat  I 
bdiere  thrv  are  oblige^l  zo  j«>?k  to  the  trzst  to  meet  the  loon  fund. 
There  was  another  ca«e  wh-?re  the  prv^res*?  came  before  me  to  settle. 
The  tarrirUr  sent  it  lack  t^  l>e  5et:l->l ;  he  referre*!  it  to  arbitration, 
and  it  came  before  me.  I  calculated  the  articles  $4^1d  at  the  market 
priee,  and  the  scm  thev  ^>t.  and  I  caloalate^l  the  legal  iuteiv^t  niH^n 
that  mm,  an<i  if  I  remember  veil,  it  wats  ICi^..  or  s<»methinsr  of  that 
kind;  but  bv  calculating  interest  upon  interest,  it  va.s.  I  think,  £iO, 
or  near  it.  What  I  mean  bv  calculating  interest  on  interest  is,  that 
where  they  give  out  meal  this  rear,  and  they  cannot  meet  it,  they 
gire  them  the  same  sum  in  a  note  as  meaL  Suppi^se  they  were  to 
pay  20*.  for  two  cwt-  of  meal  this  year,  if  the  meal  is  UV.  a  cwt.; 
they  give  it  out  as  three  cwt.  next  year ;  that  wouM  be  30*. ;  the 
next  year  they  calculate  it  as  money,  and  renew  it  as  new  meal 
given  ont 

Christopher  Plunket,  esq.,  stipendiary  magistrate.  Monaghaw. 

20.  Are  there  any  loan  funds  in  the  district  ? — There  are  three  in  a4s,  Q.  10,11 
my  own  immediate  district  at  Ballibay :  and  last  Thursday  week  I 

signed  for  one  person  sixty-five  summonses  for  one  loan  fund  alone. 

21.  Were  those  snmmoc.^es  principally  upon  fanners? — I  am  un- 
able to  answer  that.  Whether  the  money  was  for  rent,  or  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  them  to  purchase  footl,  can  only  be  properly  an- 
swered by  the  secretary  and  the  person  who  takes  the  securities ;  he 
knows  all  the  parties.  I  have  always  found  that  as  to  these  loan 
funds,  the  securities  are  the  parties  who  get  the  money  themselves. 
They  put  forward  the  borrower,  and  go  as  security  for  him ;  and  he 
hands  the  money  over  in  many  instances  to  the  securities. 

Richard  Longfield,  esq.,  land  proprietor.  Cork. 

12.  Does  the  tenant  depend  for  his  rent  on  loan  funds  or  local  79I,Q.  la-lS 
usurers  ? — No,  not  for  his  rent ;  but  sometimes  in  my  neighl>ourhoo<l 

they  try  to  get  money  from  my  loan  fund  for  the  county  rates ;  but 
I  do  not  think  it  a  legitimate  object  of  a  loan  fiin<l,  and  I  have  done 
all  I  can  to  prevent  them  getting  money  for  that  purpose.  The  loan 
fund  is  established  to  encourage  industry,  and  give  people  who  have 
not  capital  the  benefit  of  cai)ital ;  but  it  ceases  to  be  of  use  when  it 
becomes  a  plan  of  accommodation  to  get  people  out  of  their  tempo- 
rary difficulties.     That  is  not  the  legitimate  object  of  the  bank. 

13.  Among  what  class  of  persons  do  your  loans  principally 
drcnlate  ? — Often  for  seed  and  for  provisions  to  some  oi  the  poor 
fiirmers,  when  they  are  in  difficulties  ;  and  often  when  a  poor  fanner 
wants  to  buy  a  cow  he  gets  assistance,  and  ho  begins  to  trade  and 
deal  in  sheep  and  lambs,  and  as  a  milk  vender  and  huxtcr. 

14.  Are  your  loans  repaid  by  monthly  instalments,  or  longer 
periods  t — Weekly,  under  the  regulations  of  the  Loan  Fund  Act. 

15.  What  means  have  the  fi&nners  of  paying  thoee  ^w^cVlVj  vasXs^r 
nents  t — ^I  cannot  answer  as  to  the  fiinnera ;  but  as  to  \)^«  oi^«T«\«t 
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fSxtraeti  from  whose  benefit  the  loan  fund  ie  intended,  their  means  of  pajing  ant 
Evideneg,     ^j|^  gains  on  the  money  they  have  borrowed. 

The  Right  Hoii.  the  Earl  of  OlengaU. 

3J.  Has  your  lordship's  attention  been  drawn  to  the  sabject  ol 
loan  fund»] — Very  much  indeed.  There  has  a  system  sprung  up 
in  my  country  which  is  very  curious.  These  lean  funds  were  re- 
markably beneficial  as  long  as  tliey  were  confined  to  mechanics  in 
townsyand  small  shopkeepers;  but  the  system  has  now  extended  to 
farmers,  and  the  way  in  wbi<:h  it  is  carried  on  in  my  part  of  the 
country  is  this  :  there  is  a  loan  fund  at  Caher,  and  in  the  adjacent 
towns,  Cashel,  Clonmcl,  and  Tipperary.  Three  names  are  obliged 
to  be  placed  on  each  note.  Three  Caher  men,  therefore,  join  in  oner 
note,  which  they  discount  at  Caher.  Two  of  those  parties  then  get 
a  Glonmel  man  to  join  in  a  note,  and  then  discount  another  at 
Clonmel.  Two  of  the  same  parties  then  get  a  Clogheen  man  to  join 
in  a  note,  and  discount  a  third  there.  They  then  get  another  man  in 
Tipperary  and  another  in  Cashel  to  join  uiul  discount  other  note» 
at  Tipperary  and  Catjliel.  The  men  then '  in  Clonmel,  Clogheen, 
Tipperary,  and  Ca.*«liel,  get  one  of  these  men  with  another  friend 
in  each  of  those  towns  to  join  again  with  them  in  notes,  and  so  they 
discouort  t^her  notes  at  each  of  those  banks  ;  so  that  if  you  multiply 
that  systcBiy  you  will  find  that  those  three  men  originally  who  dis- 
counted the  one  note  at  Caher,  are  embarked  in  twenty  or  thirty 
note»  throughout  the  circle  of  these  loan  funds.  Consequently, 
when  ooe  of  these  notes  fails  in  being  paid  at  one  of  these  loan 
fundsj  the  rest  all  begin  to  fail  too«  and  tliere  is  a  scene  of  robbery, 
and  plunder,  and  distress  that  is  inconceivable. 

3G.  Has  that  system  been  at  all  checked  by  the  directions  of  the 
late  Act,  retjuiring  them  to  define  the  districts  ? — I  do  not  think  it 
has.  This  system  throws  over  that  very  Act,  because  the  man  who 
presents  the  note  at  the  loam  fund  for  discount  must  bo  a  resident 
in  the  district,  but  his  securities  need  not. 

37.  So  that  if  yoii  have  one  man  resident  in  the  district  it  will 
do  ? — Yes,  it  is  the  rotatory  system  that  enables  them  to  do  it. 

38.  In  fact,  this  system  is  invented  to  evade  that  law  1 — Yes.  To^ 
give  an  instance  of  what  capital  there  reuUy  is  in  the  country,  it 
would  be  worth  while  just  to  state  one  thing,  that  In  little  more 
than  a  fortnight,  when  the  Limerick  and  Waterford  railway  wa» 
proposed,  £34,000  were  paid  into  the  bank  as  a  deposit  on  the 
shares,  nine-tenths  of  which  capital  was  subscribed  by  people  iir 
Ireland,  and  mostly  along  the  line. 

William  Robert  Lecky,  esq.,  farmer. 

19.  Does  the  tenant  in  this  district  depend  upon  loan  funds  er 
local  usurers  1 — Tliere  has  been .  a  great  deal  of  money  transactions 
in  that  way  with  the  loan  fumfs  heretofore.  One  Carlow  loan  fund 
was  broken  up,  but  it  was  not  in  consequence  of  want  of  attcntioa 
or  care,  or  want  of  business ;  but  the  Queen's  county  magistrates 
would  not  support  the  committee,  and  refused  to  recognise  or  to  en- 
tertain their  cases. 

20.  On  what  grounds  ? — That  it  was  not  useful  or  beneficial  to 
the  community  on  that  side.     There  is  a  very  dense  population 


^rlow. 
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there;  &fed  it  eomeqaevtlj  bfvs^t  a  great  dtai  of  liticmtion  into  EnrmrM  jrm 
tiou  cooTL  ftod  theT  o>mpfakiiK«i  thmt  their  police  wene  ^epl  c»nti-     Endmf^ 
BvaUj  mt  we:4k  wjxh  the  vikmai^  fvr  eaforxriiur  pavment.     Tbore  Loj^^[^ 

were   three  K*n  fund*  &«   Aihv.  Creiyarxl,  aud  Cariow,  and  the        

people  vcKiJd  jet  ni<^ney  in  each  of  th<:fae  three  upt«n  different  secu- 
rities .:  and  irbea  there  va»  a  denciracr  of  payment,  a  warrant 
oune  frvm  €ach  place,  antl  made  it  a  very  di:i-tr^e!$sing  biuineMK  to 
the  macistrate*  in  the  Qaeen**  c^innty  :  and  after  a  grvat  deal  of 
consideration,  thev  determined  that  thoT  would  n«»t  recosrniae  anv 
of  the  ca$e«.  There  was  a  lon^  reiuonstrance  from  the  bw  oflicers 
of  the  crown  aftout  it.  and  a  louj  nesrociation.  but  ther  heKi  out, 
and  the  J  would  not  allow  any  trials  to  take  place  in  Ballickmoyler 
court. 

2 1 .  What  U  your  impression  of  the  adTanta£:e»  of  loan  fund;>  among 
the  agricultural  popolati^iU  ? — I  dare  say  the  majority  would  be  in 
fiivour  of  the  advau'^jes  of  k<in  fund:?.  There  were  a  creat  nany 
eases  of  indi:«cretion  in  Carlvw;  and  when  we  came  to  give  up  the 
loan  fund,  sereral  of  the  persons  tm  the  l*oard  seemetl  impres^K^il  with 
Ifae  idea  that  it  bad  done  as  much  evil  a9  sooil — the  indi^retion  of 
people  taking  out  money  for  various  purposes  other  than  usefuL 

22.  Wae  that  the  impression  it  left  upon  your  mind  1 — I  had  a 
great  many  instances  in  my  own  neighbourhood  among  my  own 

Cple  where  they  had  tume<l  the  {)enny  to  advantage ;  and  I  might 
e  given  a  more  favourable  impression  than  others.  There  was 
a  hbbourer  of  mine  I  got  a  small  sum  for.  he  worked  on  till  he  got 
two  cows,  and  it  kept  him  up.  I  know  instances  of  men  getting  s 
loan  and  purchasing  pigs,  who  s<»ld  them  and  made  money  by  them. 
Many  of  the  people  in  Carlow  got  into  the  liuckstoriBg  business,  ami 
improved  their  circumstances  by  it. 

Joseph  Fishboume,  esq.,  farmer.  Queen's. 

18.  Bo  many  of  the  tenants  depend  on  loan  funds  or  local  usurers?' —  9ti5,  Q.  18. 
Many  small  fanners  are  fretjuently  obliged  to  depend  on  loan  funds 
for  rent,  which  is  most  injurious  to  them  in  various  ways.  For  tho 
amount  of  interest,  costs  of  borrowing,  lines,  &c.,  see  loan  fund  rules, 
which  are  different  at  different  banks.  The  borrower  is  allowed  to 
pay  by  weekly  instalments  for  twenty  weeks;  so  that,  suppose  his 
residence  to  be  six  miles  from  the  Imnk,  he  must  travel  over  250 
miles  to  repay  the  sum  borrowed.  Himself  or  family  are  obliged  to 
be  in  town  too  frequently,  and  might  be  much  better  employed  on 
their  farm,  not  taking  into  account  vexatious  law  proceedings. 

John  Barlow,  esq.,  bnd  proprietor,  chairman  of  Board       Dublin. 

of  Guardians,  and  magistrate. 

13.  What  is  your  opinion  with  reference  to  the  effect  of  loan  284,  Q.  13. 
lands  ? — I  think,  so  far  as  they  regard  tenants,  they  are  very  objec- 
tionable. 

14.  In  what  respect] — In  the  first  place,  tho  tenant  pays  a  very 
large  interest  for  any  accommodation  ho  receives ;  and  he  is  also  put 
to  great  inconvenience  in  paying  his  instalments,  if  he  lives  beyond 
the  district,  which  ho  frequently  does.  There  is  great  loss  of  time 
if  he  takes  his  instalment  himself;  and  if  he  sends  it,  bft  tawsX^iqu^ 
his  messenger.  I  am  sure  he  pays  eiffht  per  cent,  ioi  \\i^  V>a.Ti\  ^"^^ 
I  conceive  this  is  a  7ow  calculation,     it  is  too  m\\c\\,  \tv  ta\  c\\Cvcv\otvv 
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IxtrweiB  from  to  expect  a  tenant  to  pay  his  landlord  at  such  a  sacrifice.   He  always 

Evidence,     jfoya  eight  per  cent.,  and  frequently  ten  per  cent.     There  is  also 

lOAKlTuNDs.  *°^*^^^r  objection  to  a  tenant  having  recourse  to  the  loan  fund  to  pay 

his  rent.     lie  pai^ses  his  note,  and  if  that  note  be  not  paid,  he  and 

his  sureties  are  brouirht  before  the  magistrates  at  petty  sessions, 
under  tlie  Loan  Fund  Act ;  a  warrant  is  issued  for  the  amount,  and 
that  warrant  is  put  into  the  hands  of  the  county  constabulary;  so 
that,  in  fact,  the  county  constiibulary  are  indirectly  made  the  means 
by  which  the  landlord  recovei-s  his  rent,  without  being  obliged  to 
resort  to  the  usual  legal  proceedings  for  that  purpose.  My  own 
opinion  is,  that  it  is  an  injurious  practice ;  but  I  know,  from  conver- 
sation with  other  persons,  who  are  managers  of  loan  funds  and 
highly  respectable,  that  they  sincerely  believe  it  to  be  a  proper  prac- 
tice, and  avow  that  it  takes  place. 

15.  You  are  yourself  a  member  of  the  Central  Loan  Board  in 
Dublin  ? — Yes,  I  am. 

[eatli.  Thomas  Gerrard,  esq.,  land  proprietor  and  magistrate. 

97,  Q.  16-18.  1^»  Is  there  any  system  of  paying  rent  by  billH  ? — Bills  are  seldom, 
if  at  all,  received  for  rent ;  and  when  received,  as  it  is  only  done  for 
solvent  parties,  1  should  imagine  six  per  cent,  is  what  is  charged. 
Many  minor  tenants  depend  upon  the  loan  fund  to  pay  their  rentt^; 
this  I  am  quite  certain  about.  The  customary  charge  for  the  loan 
is  Is,  in  the  pound  on  receiving  the  money,  and  Is,  in  the  pound  to 
be  paid  each  succeeding  week  for  twenty  weeks,  until  the  entire  is 
discharged,  with  a  small  fine  on  defalcation  of  payment  during  any 
of  those  weekly  instalments.  Previous  to  the  establishment  of  loan 
funds,  needy  persons  had  recourr^e  to  usurers,  whose  usual  rate  was 
twenty-five  per  cent,  on  even  short  periods.  Rent  is  usually  recovered 
by  distress  or  ejectment. 

17.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  effect  of  the  loan  funds? — My 
humble  opinion  is  that  the  system  is  very  destructive.  I  think  when 
the  people  get  tlie  money  they  pay  an  enormous  price  for  it.  As  a 
magistrate  1  often  have  to  decree?  for  tlie  payment  of  the  instalmenU*, 
and  it  is  very  distressing.  I  also  think  that  a  great  deal  of  fraud  is 
committed  by  parties  personating  people  who  are  not  the  real  peojde 
making  the  application,  and  endeavouring  to  ilefraud  the  loan  fund 
society  of  the  money.     It  is  altogether  a  system  I  never  liked. 

18.  Then,  taking  iuto  consideration  what  you  have  before  stated 
as  to  usurers,  you  are  still  of  opinion  that  the  loan  fund  system  is 
very  injurious  ? — To  the  poor  I  think  it  is. 

tiieen*0.  Mr.  Robert  Dobbs,  clerk  of  Abbeyleix  loan  fund. 

ro,  Q.  8.  3.  Among  what  class  of  persons  do  the  loans  from  that  fund  prin- 

cipally circulate  ?  —  Principally  through  the  small  fanners  and 
tradesmen. 

4.  How  long  has  that  loan  fund  been  established  ? — It  was  esta- 
blished in  December,  1836. 

9.  Do  you  find  that  among  the  agricultural  classes  the  same  people 
constantly  return  to  you  for  loans? — Yes,  constantly;  it  is  those  per- 
sons who  come  most  frequently  for  loans — those  who  have  had  loans. 

10.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  effect  of  the  loans  upon 
tliose  people;  is  it  beneficial  or  otherwise? — I  have  got  a  paper, 

minted  by  several  small  fannora  wlvo  have  got  loans,  that  I  will  read 
"^n — "We,  the  undersigned,  \>c\ivg  \)«t^oTi^ -vV^  W?^  Vw^i  loans 
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^ot  of  the  Abbeyleit  loan  society,  do  certify  that  the  said  loans  have  ExtrmetM  ft 
-enabled  us  to  purchase  cow^,  which  cows  we  now  have,  and  we  have     -^w«n«cr. 
paid  in  the  amount  borrowed  by  tlie  milk  and  butter  of  the  said  Jjq^^  Funi 
cows,  and  found  it  to  be  of  the  irreatost  service,"  This  is  signed  by        — 
nine  small  fermers  on  Lord  De  Vesci's  estate^ 

11.  Is  it  genenJly  for  the  purchase  of  cows  that  those  people  get 
loans? — It  is  not  always;  it  is  fretjuently  so.  Those  who  are  caiv 
■riers  are  in  the  habit  of  purchasing  horses  to  carry  goods. 

12.  Do  you  think  that  any  other  class  of  agricultuml  borrowers, 
except  those  wlio  borrow  for  tlie  purcliase  of  cows,  have  been  as- 
sisted J — I  have  frequently  awked  them  the  question  when  they  came 
into  the  office,  and  those  persons  have  almost  invariably  told  me 
that  the  loan  has  8erve<l  them. 

13.  Have  you  known  many  instances  of  small  farmers  who  have 
discontinued  applying  to  you  for  a  loan,  from  having  got  into  bettor 
circumstances  by  the  aid  of  the  loans  ? — I  cannot  point  out  any  at 
present,  for  I  think  that  those  who  have  been  8er\'ed  would  rather 
continue  to  borrow  to  better  their  circumstances  still  more. 

20-  Do  you  think  much  of  the  money  is  borrowed  to  pay  rent? —  870,  Q. 
Yes;  several  have  owed  rent,  and  acknowledged  it  served  them  for 
that  porpose.     I  have  fre€[uently  inquired  of  the  farmers,  and  they 
Bay,  by  that  means  they  have  been  able  to  hold  their  com  over,  and 
sell  it  on  niK>re  advantageous  terms. 

21.  What  means  have  those  i>creon8  of  paying  th(j  weekly  instal- 
ments?— For  instance,  if  a  person  wanted  £(>,  that  person  would 
come  in  to  us  and  leave  so  much  out  of  that  £G  as  would  pay  the 
instalments  until  he  could  sell  his  com. 

22.  What  number  of  instalments  have  you  known  left  in  that 
way? — I  liave  sometimes  known  half  of  the  money  left;  1  have 
known  them  pay  for  ten  weeks  in  advance,  and  sometimes  less — five 
or  six,  and  so  on. 

23.  Does  not  that,  in  fact, double  the  interest  upon  the  borrower? — 
It  is  never  require<l.  I  do  not  know  that  it  does,  if  you  take  into 
account  the  calculation  tliat  the  man  is  selling  his  com  to  better 
advantage. 

24.  Does  it  not  double  the  interest  leaving  the  instalments  for  ten 
weeks? — It  is  certainly  advantageous  to  the  loan  fund. 

25.  Are  those  ten  instalments  at  once  transferred  to  the  loan  fund 
account? — They  go  into  the  common  fund. 

26.  Available  K>r  fresh  loans? — Yes. 

27.  Are  such  cajses  of  frequent  occurrence? — No,  not  very  frequent 
latteily;  they  were  formerly  of  more  frequent  occurrence. 

28.  Have  there  been  any  nemarks  made  in  your  general  annual 
report  npon  that  system! — We  have  mentioned  to  what  class  of  per- 
Bons  the  loans  were  lent,  and  the  puq>oso  for  which  they  were  lent. 
The  secretary  of  the  Loan  Fund  Board  has  been  aware  of  our  taking 
in  prepayments,  and  examined  our  books,  and  has  not  expressed 
liiiDself  aeainst  it. 

29.  What  has  been  the  efiect  through  the  country  of  your  loan 
fand  in  respect  to  local  usurers;  do  you  think  it  has  diminished  their 
number? — I  really  think  it  has. 

30.  What  has  been  the  disposal  yon  have  made  of  the  ^ro^ia  ^1 
tlie  loan  fand  1 — ^A  considerable  sum  has  been  ex]^nde4  oTi^^^<^ck&^ 
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SsftiMte  fnm      31 .  Of  what  kind? — There  have  been  aboat  twenty  cottages  bnik 
'*^^^'^*     at  the  rere  of  the  town,  and  those  are  let  to  labonrers;  and  an  in- 

JOAH Funds.  fii*°^<^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  also;  and  there  has  been  money  given  to  the 
«...         poor  to  buy  meal  and  provisions  during  dear  seasons. 

32.  What  is  done  with  the  rent  of  those  cottages? — I  really  cannot 
tell  what  has  been  done  with  the  rent;  I  know  nothing  of  them 
since  the  cottages  were  built. 

33.  Do  you  know  to  whom  the  rents  of  those  cottages  are  paid? — 
To  Dr.  Boxwell,  the  principal  loan  fund  manager. 

34.  Do  the  rents  of  those  cottages  ever  appear  in  your  account  as 
part  of  the  funds  of  the  loan  fund? — They  appeared  one  seajBon,  I 
think,  in  one  year's  account. 

35.  Who  exercises  the  control  as  the  landlord  over  those  cottaffes^ 
as  regards  the  regulating  who  shall  be  tenants,  and  so  forth? — JDr. 
Boxwell  is  the  principal  person  who  must  be  satisfied  with  the 
tenants ;  the  property  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  trustees. 

36.  Who  are  the  trustees? — The  trustees  of  the  loan  fund,  I 
believe. 

37.  Is  the  Protestant  clergyman  of  the  parish  one  of  the  trustees 
of  the  loan  fund? — Yes. 

38.  Haj4  the  Catholic  clergyman  of  the  parish  any  thing  to  do 
with  it? — No,  he  has  not.     Sr.  Vesey  is  one  of  the  trustees. 

39.  Is  there  any  distinction  made  in  the  letting  of  those  houses 
as  to  the  religion  of  the  parties? — No;  no  distinction;  the  houses  are 
tenanted  by  Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants. 

40.  Is  Dr.  Boxwell  at  home  ? — No,  he  is  in  bad  health,  and  he  is 
not  at  home. 

IppendizB,  Statement  of  William  Boxwell,   esq.,   M.D.,   in  reference 
'**•  to  the  above  evidence  of  Mr.  Robert  Dobbs,  No.  870. 

"  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  this  morning,  requiring  an  explana- 
tion of  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Robert  Dobbs,  chief  clerk  of  the  Abbey- 
leix  Loan  Fund,  concerning  the  allo<»tion  of  a  portion  of  the  profits 
of  that  fund,  I  beg  leave  to  state,  that  the  trustees  of  the  loan  fund 
passed  a  resolution  granting  £800  of  their  profits  for  the  purpose  of 
building  twenty  cottages  near  the  town,  and  empowered  me  to  have 
it  carried  into  effect.  Half  an  acre  of  ground  was  purchased  from 
the  occupying  tenant  and  the  cottages  built,  each  cottage  containing 
two  rooms  and  an  enclosed  back  yard;  they  were  immediately 
tenanted  by  poor  industrious  labourers  and  tradesmen,  at  the  weekly 
rent  of  10^.  per  week.  Great  care  was  taken  in  the  selection  of  the 
tenants,  so  as  to  make  it  to  them  a  matter  of  charity;  they  left 
miseluble  damp  and  wet  cabins,  for  which  they  paid  much  more.  Il 
was  required  of  every  member  of  the  family  capable  of  jndgment  to 
have  taken  the  temperance  pledge.  The  tenants  are,  fourteen  Roman 
Catholics  and  six  Protestants.  The  income  receive<l  from  this  source 
is  applied  to  the  relief  and  support  of  the  families  of  the  sick  poor 
in  the  neighbourhood ;  it  amounts  (after  paying  ground  rent,  poor 
rates,  county  cess,  «tc.)  to  about  £40  per  annum,  and  of  the  expen- 
diture of  which  a  regular  account  is  kept.  The  yearly  receipts  were 
ibr  one  year  entered  in  the  loan  fund  annual  statement;  but  as  ii 
htA  alre&dy  been  disposed  of  under  the  Loan  Fnnd  Act  for  charitable 
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JytTposes,  it  wa§  found  inconrenient,  and  thougbt  illegal.    A  further  -Srtrtieto  JHi 
aum  of  £2,000  wm  irrante  i  l»y  the  trustees  towanls  erecting  a  fever     •°"^"°'* 
hospitaJ,  which  has  been  elfecteiL  and  is  now  in  full  operation,  capable  LoAvFrsfM 

of  holding  100  patients;  last  vcar  GOO  patients  passed  through  it;        

and  it  now  a  fiords  accommodation  for  the  entire  of  the  Abbey  Iciz 
Poor  Law  Union  to  those  afflicted  with  contagions  disease.** 

Charles  L.  Sandes,  esq.,  land  agent.  QuceoV 

21.  Does  the  tenant  depend  for  his  rent  upon  loan  funds  or  local  9^  Q.SUB 
usurers? — In  some  instances  they  may  go  to  the  loan  fund,  and  I 

think  it  is  almost  the  only  good  thing  in  the  loan  fan<lB  that  the 
tenant  can  go  there ;  because  when  he  is  pressed  for  his  rent  at  an 
cariy  season  of  tlie  year,  by  borrowing  the  money  he  can  pay  his 
ren^  and  when  the  com  gets  to  a  good  price  he  can  thresh  out  the 
com  and  pay  it  off;  that  is  the  one  only  benefit  that  arises  from  the 
loan  funds. 

22.  From  what  source  can  the  tenant  pay  the  weekly  instalments 
to  the  loan  fund  T — I  think  it  is  from  selling  a  small  quantity  of 
potatoes  or  turf,  and  sometimes,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  by  pawning  their 
clothes,  or  something  of  that  sort. 

William  R.  Farmer,  esq.,  land  agent.  Wczfind. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  since  the  introiluction  of  loan  funds  941,  Q  9. 
tenants,  especially  the  smaller  holders,  have  been  led  to  depend  on 
them  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  can  be  justified  (in  my  opinion) 
as  being  consistent  with  their  welfare,  it  being  evidently  so  difficult 
to  confine  the  practical  working  of  the  loan  funds  to  the  excellent 
objects  for  which  they  were  founded.  I  have  long  been  of  opinion 
that  they  are  injurious  to  the  famiing  class.  This  would  be  more 
Apparent  to  those  acquainted  with  the  system  of  borrowing  carried 
on  among  them.  They  raise  money  in  one  bank  to  pay  off  in  another, 
stnd  not  unfrequently  are  engaged  in  three;  while  the  sum  raised  is 
often  divided  between  the  ostensible  borrower  and  his  securities — 
or,  to  keep  up  appearances,  the  borrower  in  turn  becomes  security; 
and  so  on,  from  bank  to  be^k,  paying  large  sums  in  the  meantime 
for  interest  and  fines  on  monsy,  which,  so  far  from  being  productive 
to  them,  is  only  used  in  many  instances  to  pay  off  some  debt 

Mr.  Charles  J.  Case,  farmer.  Wicklow. 

28.  Are  the  small  tenantry  dependent  for  their  rent  upon  the  loso,  Q.  IS. 
loan  funds  or  local  usurers  ? — Yes,  they  are. 

29.  What^  in  your  opinion,  is  the  effect  upon  the  agricultural 
population  of  the  loan  fund  system) — I  think  it  is  an  injurious 
system.  I  have  had  to  make  seizures,  I  know,  in  consequence  of 
the  loan  fund.  They  lead  people  astray.  They  do  not  know  how 
to  calculate,  and  they  are  apt  to  waste  the  money  they  get  out  of 
the  loan  fund.  There  are  a  great  many  things  I  can  bring  against 
the  loan  fund.  I  have  known  of  a  man  bailing  his  wife,  and  the  wife 
bailing  her  husband;  and  a  servant  man  going  to  borrow  money, 
and  the  master  getting  it.  That  is  a  species  of  deception  which  is 
practised,  and  is  too  common  among  the  lower  classes.  Bc)>t!v<^>Xiyq^ 
aost  be  done  to  keep  it  down. 
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Eitraeii  from  Captain  Abraham  Tate,  land  proprietor  and  county  coroner. 

*  37.  Docs  the  tenant  depend  for  his  rent  on  loan  societies  or  local 

Loan  Funds,  nsurors  ? — They  are  barbarous.     There  are  seven  loan  funds  within 
_--  rj  thirteen  miles  of  my  own  house.     They  are  the  destruction  of  this 

M2,  Q. S7-40.  country;  and  the  charges  by  the  discount  offices  in  this  county  are 
most  disgraceful. 

38.  Hafi  any  difference  been  made  in  the  operation  of  the  loan 
funds  by  the  late  Act  1 — I  was  never  in  a  loan  fund  office,  and  do  not 
know;  but  it  is  disgraceful  to  see  the  unfortunate  creatures  of  the 
country  going  about  to  the  different  loan  banks,  and  getting  money 
from  one  to  pay  another ;  and  going  to  the  bank  at  Camew  and 
getting  bills  discounted  at  an  enormous  rate  of  interest  I  always 
set  my  face  against  loan  funds.  I  never  conversed  with  a  poor  maa 
yet  who  had  got  into  a  loan  fund  that  did  not  say  it  was  his  ruin ; 
having  got  into  it  he  could  never  get  out  of  it. 

39.  Have  they  increased  or  diminished  the  local  usurers? — I 
think  they  have  increased  them.  I  really  think  it  gives  them  an 
opportunity  to  get  money  to  pay  the  usurers  out  of  the  loan  funds. 
The  people  are  not  very  provident  in  Ireland ;  a  son  will  go  bail  for 
a  father,  and  a  father  for  a  son,  and  the  money  is  very  soon  got  rid 
of.  There  is  an  action  pending  now;  it  was  proved  at  Wicklow 
tliat  the  disG^iunt  office  at  Camew  charged  sixty-five  per  cent.  It 
was  an  appeal  case  from  the  assistant  barrister's  court  to  the  judge 
of  assize ;  and  it  is  sent  back  to  him ;  and  on  the  evidence  it  wai 
proved  they  had  sixty-five  or  sixty-six  i>ercent. 

40.  Is  it  much  resorted  to  by  the  agricultural  population  1 — Yes; 
by  this  country  completely  so. 

Robert  Francis  Saunders,  esq.,  land  proprietor  and  magistrate. 

13.  With  respect  to  the  establishment  of  loan  funds  in  the  county, 
what  has  been  their  operation  in  respect  to  local  usurers  1 — They 
have  increased  them  for  this  reason,  that  a  man  will  borrow  from  a 
loan  fu&d,  and  finding  himself  not  able  to  pay,  he  goes  to  the  usurer, 
and  the  usurer  goes  security  for  him,  and  gives  him  half  what  he 
receives — and  so  much  so,  that  I  have  given  notice  to  the  loan  fund 
that  if  they  lend  my  tenants  money  without  inquiry,  I  will  proceed 
for  the  rent;  but  if  they  lend  money,  having  ascertained  it  is  for  a 
useful  purpose,  I  will  not  interfere.  But  every  person  in  that  country 
who  has  borrowed  from  the  loan  fund  has  been  ruined.  I  could 
name  twenty  of  them  in  my  neighbourhood. 


Wicklow. 
leo,  Q.  13. 


Qahray. 
Ma»  Q.  26, 27. 


James  H.  Burke,  esq.,  land  proprietor  and  magistrate. 

26.  Does  the  tenant  depend  much  upon  loan  funds  or  local 
usurers  ? — I  do  not  allow  my  own  to  do  it,  but  I  believe  they  are 
dabbling  very  deep  in  them,  and  doing  themselves  a  great  deal  of 
mischief  by  it.  I  think  these  loan  funds  are  a  very  great  nuisance; 
it  is  easy  to  get  money,  but  hard  to  pay  it  back. 

27.  Have  you  had  much  experience  in  them  1 — Yes ;  I  saw  them 

at  work  when  I  was  mayor  of  the  town  of  Gkdway :  I  did  not  think 

they  did  any  good.    It  was  a  continual  scene  of  pawning.    After  they 

spent  the  money  they  went  to  the  pawn  office  to  raise  the  money  to 

pajr  it  back.     The  late  Archbishop  of  Tuam  was  at  the  head  of  one 


ito  Galway,  and  gave  it  up,  and  did  nut  tLiuk  it  did  any  goud  to  the 

town.  

Denis  H.  Kelly,  esq.,  land  proprietor  and  deputy  lieutenant  ^^*^*p> 

2d.  Does  the  suudl  tenant  de)>end  for  his  rent  upon  the  hKin  fumls,  Galwaj, 
or  local  usurers? — In  a  degree  he  does.  I  have  a  loan  fund  of  £1,CH)0,  *^*»  Q-  *^-80 
borrowed  from  the  trustees  of  the  Reprixiuctive  Li<in  Fund;  it  it 
repaid  by  monthly  instalments,  with  interest  at  the  rate  of  Is,  in  the 
pound,  and  that  is  circulatinsr  among  them,  and  is  of  irreat  use;  and 
Baa  been  productive  of  great  benefit  in  the  district.  The  loi*al  usurers 
charge  5*.  in  the  pound  for  thirty  weeks ;  and  in  seasons  of  distress, 
they  all  run  more  or  less  to  the  loan  fund  or  the  usurers.  1  hap- 
pen to  be  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  Reprotluctive  Loan  Fund  for 
Qalway  county,  ami  in  conse<|uence  of  that  I  know  what  the  loan 
funds  belonging  to  the  county  of  Galway  are.  There  are  seven  I 
believe:  in  fact,  one  at  Woodford;  one  of  Mr.  Read's  at  Mount 
Shannon;  another  at  Loughnm;  another  at  my  place,  Ballygar; 
another  at  Ballinasloe,  and  another  at  Castle  llncket ;  another  at 
Galway — all  under  the  London  Repro*luctive  Boanl,  though  1  believe 
Read*8  is  now  under  the  Central^Board.  There  wen*  a  good  number 
more,  but,  in  consequence  of  the  late  alteration  in  the  Loan  Fund  Act, 
a  great  number  gave  up  entirely;  the  number  has  been  lessened,  and 
a  few  belong  now  exclusively  to  the  trustees. 

29.  What  has  been  the  effect  of  the  loan  funds  in  reference  to 
diminishing  or  increasing  the  number  of  local  usurers  \ — It  has  di- 
minished them  most  materially,  especially  previously  to  the  bill  of 
last  session :  it  engrafted  on  the  loan  fund  the  savings'  bank,  and  the 
depositors  are  allowed  to  deposit  in  the  loan  fund ;  and  many  of 
those  who  used  to  be  usurers  were  de)>ositors  in  the  savings'  bunk, 
cutting  their  own  throats  by  so  doing. 

30.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  material  difference  in  the  benefit 
received  under  the  London  Reproductive  Fund  and  under  the  Central 
Board  1 — Yes;  the  trustee  under  the  London  Board  is  a  gentleman, 
who  does  it  from  benevolence,  and  to  benefit  the  poor;  tlio  trustee 
under  the  Central  Board  is  very  often  a  man  like  a  pawnbroker,  who 
does  it  for  his  own  profit  and  advantage ;  the  one  is  an  extensively 
stringent  law,  that  can  be  by  no  means  altered  or  changed  in  any 
way;  the  other  is  worked  by  humanity,  and  in  a  season  of  distress 
the  poor  have  the  benefit  of  it. 

George  Vaughan  Jackson,  esq.,  land  proprietor  and  deputy  Mayo. 

lieutenant. 

28.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  loan  fund  in  the  district? — Yes;  461,  Q.  IS* 
I  am  one  of  the  trustees.  These  \produang  the  same^  are  the 
reports  which  have  been  made  of  it  from  the  beginning.  The  fund 
is  composed  of  a  sum  of  money  which  was  the  balance  of  the  sub- 
scription for  the  relief  of  the  distress  in  1822,  and,  as  well  as  my 
recollection  serves  me,  we  have  got  £10,000  in  this  county.  I  am 
one  of  the  trustees  of  the  Irish  Reproductive  Fund,  as  well  as  one  of 
the  trustees  of  the  local  fund  here.  We  have  £1,200  in  the  loan 
fund  here,  and  we  found  it  doing  so  much  good  to  the  [>opulation, 
that  we  subscribed  and  increased  the  fund  by  £300.  Tlvft.!  'woja  ^"^ 
clared  illegal  by  the  present  Act  of  Parliament,  and  v?c  vi^itQ  oN^x^gA 
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HxtracU  from  to  withdraw  that  £300,  which  the  trustees  had  subscribed.     We 

^''j^^'     have  scarcely  had  any  loss  whatever,   and  we  could   disperse   a 

xiAX  Funds,  capital  of  £5,000  upon  the  same  principle.     We  have  had  a  saving" 

from  the  profits,  clear  of  expense  of  management,  <tc.,  of  £400,  which 

we  have  added  to  the  principal  sum ;  and  these  reports  which  I  have 
protluce^l  explain  the  whole  machinery. 

29.  Do  these  loans  extend  among  the  agricultnral  classes? — ' 
Among  all  classes.  The  proportion  which  comes  to  me  is  about  £1S 
a  week.  We  (the  local  trustees)  divide  it  equally,  and  I  should  think 
that  about  one-four tii  of  the  applicants  are  farmers'  labourers.  It 
has  been  producti  ve  of  the  greatest  good  in  this  d istrict.  We  have  had 
a  great  many  instances  of  persons  who  commenced  without  any  thin^^ 
but  a  loan,  and  who  have  now  realized  an  independence.  A  great 
many  also,  very  bad  characters,  who  got  a  loan,  afterwards  became 
Tery  industrious  and  well-condncted  people. 

30.  Do  you  extend  that  remark  to  the  agricultural  population  % — 
Yes,  to  the  whole.  I  dare  say  that  I  could  distribute  about  three 
times  the  amount  of  the  money  which,  from  the  limited  nature  of  the 
fund,  comes  to  my  weekly  proportion. 

31.  What  interest  do  you  pay  for  the  money  you  obtain  from  the 
board? — We  pay  one  per  cent.,  and  our  charges  for  interest  are 
regulated  according  to  the  Act  of  Parliament;  but  they  have  l>eeii 
reduced  one-third  by  the  recent  Act.  As  I  have  already  stated,  we 
had  a  saving  of  £400,  and  we  had  a  meeting  in  order  to  consider 
whether  we  would  apply  it  in  aid  of  the  funds  of  the  fever  hospital, 
or  other  local  charitable  object;  but  we  found  the  loan  fund  system 
had  worked  so  well,  that  we  agreed  unanimously  to  add  it  to  the 
capital  for  circulation. 

Boioommon.  Morgan  Crofton,  esq.,  land  agent  to  Lord  Lorton. 

m,  Q.  8&-28.  25.  What  is  your  o|nnion  of  the  system  of  loan  funds  generally? — 
I  am  the  origin  of  all  these  loan  funds,  so  that  I  am  partial  to  tuem. 
In  the  year  1822  or  1823,  I  struck  out  the  plan  of  paying  back  Is. 
a  week.  We  had  commenced  upon  the  plan  of  the  London  Protective 
Peasantry  Society,  when  £40,000  was  invested  in  the  ten  southern 
counties.  We  took  out  a  large  sum  to  lend  to  weavers  ;  and  we  did 
lend  it ;  but  we  never  got  it  paid  by  monthly  payments.  Then  it 
was  confined  to  one  part  of  the  community ;  we  could  not  get  a 
general  fund.  I  bean]  of  a  case  at  Tullamore,  where  they  had  lent 
out  £2  or  £3  at  a  time  to  the  poor  in  the  hard  season  of  the  year  and 
had  it  paid  back  at  I5.  a  week;  and  they  got  it  all  paid  back  when 
the  distress  was  over ;  and  it  immediately  struck  us  to  try  it  i)er- 
manently.  We  did  it  in  a  few  cases,  and  we  found  it  so  beneficial 
in  numbers  of  cases  to  the  poor  people,  that  we  went  on,  and  it 
was  not  many  years  before  the  printer  was  making  £150  a  year  by 
selling  our  plan  and  sending  it  to  all  parts  of  the  country.  That 
plan  was  worked  before  any  Act  was  ])assed  for  the  protecting  of  it. 
1  am  not  connected  with  any  board.  We  do  not  get  the  magistrates 
to  assist  us ;  aud  our  loan  has  succeeded  beyoud  any  thing  of  the  kind. 
There  would  be  a  bankruptcy  if  it  was  to  stop. 

2^,  Do  you  find  that  the  same  people  continue  to  borrow  from 
it  ? — Yes.  I  have  not  had  for  five  years  to  sue  any  one,  though  I 
have  I^OOO  borrowers  paying  every  week.     I  confine  it  to  charitable 
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loans  for  the  poor ;  and  thongh  all  the  conntry  would  come  for  it,  a  -^^^g^  j 
tenant  with  ten  acres  of  ground  does  not  got  it  Where  a  man  has  -fi*|»*^ 
two  or  three  cows,  1  refuse  him  a  loan:  he  is  too  comfortable;  and  LoahFdii 
it  18  generally  more  for  the  loose  population  than  the  tenants.  — ~ 

27.  What  are  the  terms  ? — They  get  £1,  and  then  pay  la.  a  week 
back,  and  they  pay  6^A  in  the  pound.  That  was  our  plan.  Our 
fund  has  been  in  existence  twenty  years ;  but  I  do  not  say  that 
every  fund  would  succeed  as  well.  There  is  never  a  penny  given 
out  without  my  knowledge,  and  there  is  no  one  gets  it  without  my 
sanction  and  after  inquiry.  We  niake  the  fund  a  mark  of  en- 
couragement. We  have  reduced  the  causes  at  i)etty  sesi^tions  down 
to  ten  or  twelve,  and  I  think  owing  entirely  to  the  loan  fund.  When 
I  saw  a  party  quarrelling,  I  put  a  mark  against  him  in  the  loan. 
They  are  afraid  to  appear  before  me  at  sessions  without  good  cause. 

28.  Is  the  capital  largo  ^— About £1,200— altogether  £1,600  lent 

The  Rev.  Lewis  Potter,  rector. 

20.  Are  there  any  loan  funds  in  the  district  with  which  you  are     ^^ 
acquainted  1 — There  were,  but  there  are  not  now.  ^^  Q*  *^ 

21.  What  is  the  cause  of  thati — In  one  instance,  though  I  was 
not  very  much  an  active  trustee  connected  with  it,  the  losses  were 
8o  great  that  the  other  two  trustees  gave  it  up. 

22.  Could  you  perceive  that  it  was  doing  much  good  ] — I  did  not 
<K)nceive  that  the  loan  office  did  much  good.  I  did  not  think  the 
superintendence  was  as  strict  in  that  office  a^  it  ought  to  have  been 
to  secure  success.  With  respect  to  the  other  one,  when  it  was  first 
established,  it  was  of  very  great  use;  for  some  years  it  appeared  to 
me  to  be  of  very  great  use.  There  were  persons  to  whom  it  wa« 
difficult  to  give  a  loan  at  first,  in  consequence  of  the  want  of 
security;  but  who,  when  once  secured,  showed  their  honesty  and 
industry  to  be  so  great  in  consequence  of  the  help  they  got,  that 
though  they  had  not  a  pig  in  the  way  of  stock,  I  have  known  them 
to  have  had  calves,  and  a  cow,  and  a  horse,  and  a  cart. 

23.  What  class  of  persons  was  that? — The  very  poor  tenants; 
holding  about  three  acre«  of  ground,  from  that  to  five  acres;  living 
in  bog  districts,  where  they  had  an  opportunity  of  selling  turf,  and 
they  employed  the  horse  and  cart  in  drawing  it,  or  a  donkey. 

24.  ^\  hat  has  been  the  result  of  its  effects  upon  the  agricultural 
population  ? — I  have  known,  in  other  cases,  people  to  have  been 
able  to  keep  their  crop  to  a  later  period  in  the  year,  and  have  got  as 
much  more  as  would  enable  them  to  pay  their  rent,  at  the  time  it 
was  payable. 

25.  What  means  have  those  people,  generally,  of  paying  their 
instalments  ? — They  generally  pay  it  by  the  sale  of  milk  and  butter; 
some  of  them  used  to  job,  to  go  to  markets  at  a  distance,  and  buy 
com  and  potatoes,  and  things  of  tliat  sort,  and  sell  them  over  again. 
As  to  the  loan  fund,  genemlly,  I  think,  unless  it  is  very  closely 
watched  over,  and  there  is  a  very  strict  examination  into  the  people 
who  are  in  the  habit  of  applying  for  loans,  so  as  to  see  that  they 
only  want  it  for  themselves,  and  to  lay  it  out  for  a  i)roper  purpose, 
it  does  more  harm  than  good.  I  know  several  people  who  made  a 
good  use  of  it;  they  felt  at  the  end  of  the  year  they  were  made  a 
present  of  the  cow,  by  having  the  sale  of  the  butter  audTmWLlx^m\\»» 
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St^^frtm  William  O'Reilfy,  esq.,  land  proprietor. 

24.  Does  the  tenant  depend  apon  loan  funds  or  local  usurers  for 

Loan  Funds,  his  rent,  and  what  is  the  amount  of  interest  he  i>ays1 — Loan  funds 

-J.  ^~Z\         have  been  recently  established  throughout  the  country,  and  I  think 

^  ^      •       with  very  injurious  effects  to  the  classes  of  ftirmers  and  labourers, 

as  they  are  managed.      The  payment,  by  weekly  instalments,  and 

the  fines  exacted  from,  persons  who  have  no  weekly  means  to  enable 

them  to  make  such  payments,  are  ruinous. 

Mr.  Alexander  Einmouth,  farmer. 

#9;  Q.  S6r.  36.  Does  the  tenant  depend  upon  loan  funds  or  local  usuren» 

much  in  making  up  his  rent? — A  small  farmer,  holding  only  five  or 
six  acres,  is  sometimes  obliged  to  go  to  the  loan  funo^  which  is  a 
very  barl  fund  to  go  to. 

37.  AVliat  is  the  rate  of  interest? — I  have  tried  to  make  it  up^ 
and  I  have  never  been  able  to  do  so.  I  think  it  runs  from  forty  to 
fifty  per  cent.,  including  the  fines  and  loss  of  time^ 
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StuAmary  of  Evidence  on  Tenure— Extracta  from  Evidence  on  Tenure,  vir. : — Effei(*fi» 
of  strict  settlements  on  improvements,  Mr.  William  Sharman  Crawford,  M.P. ;  Df« 
Longfield,   Professor  of  Common  Law;  Mr.  Handcock;  Mr.  Pierce  Mahony;  Mr, 
Baker;   and  Mr.  Undsay — Doctors  M'Donnell  and  Ix>ngfield,  T.C.D.,  on  college* 
leases;  their  nature  and  effect — Mr.  P.  Mahouy  on  leases  for  lives,  and  their  bad  effect-^ 
Term  roost  useful — Nature  of  leasing  covenants,  and  for  what  object  introduced — Mk. 
O'Connell,  M.P.,  Landlords  unwilling  to  grant  leasies;  causes  stated;  and  remedy 
suggested.    Ulster  Wit.\  esses— Dean  .Stanuue,  System  of  fines  practised — Mr.  Lamb, 
Bad  effects  produced   from  fining    ^^yatem — Mr.   Boyle,  Tenants   indifferent  about 
teases;   causes  state<l — Mr.  Willium  Ula-ker,  Nature  of  to/M»  ^tto/te^  lease — Colonel 
Blacker,  Bad  effects  of  long  le;u»es — Mr.  Handcock,  Effects  of  different  tenures— Mr* 
Htewart,  Gcner.illy  at  will — Leases  for  definite  period  beneficial — Fixity  of  Tenure 
ruinous — Mr.  Wray,  Improvements  greater  on  land  held  by  will  than  on  that  held  by 
lease — Mr.  Kennedy,  Nature  of  covenants,  and  the  condition:!  npon  which  leas^eis 
were  granted  on  Ulcnfin  estate — Mr.  R.  Miller,  Nature  of  l»ase  granted  on  Drapers* 
estate — Effects  of  pcrjKstuity  leases — Mr.   Spotswood,  Effect  of  perpetuity    lease» 
on  Bcllaghy  estate — Mr.  Lyle,  Instance  of  the  evil  effects  arising  from  renewable 
leases — Mr.    Haslett,    Difficulties  and  expense  attending  Renewable    leases — Mr, 
M*('rea,  Nature  of  covenants  introduced    in   leases — Mr.    Love,   How   covenant» 
enforced.   Muss'ftli \Vit.m->wes — Mr.  Daxon,  Generally  at  will ;  its  effect  on  improve- 
ment-Mr. Duggan,  Generally  from  year  to  year,  effects  of— Mr.  Wilson,  Leases 
positive  bars  to  improven^ents— Mr.  Barry,  Term  requisite  to  encourage  improve- 
ments— Mr.  Carnegie,  Covcuant.«>  for  improvements  inserted  in  leases — Lord  Glengall, 
Nature  of  different  tenures  and  their  effect — Mr.  Currie,  leases  granted  on  Duke  of 
Devonshire's  estate.    LiciNSTKR  Witnesses — Mr.  Reade,  Improvements  not  retarded 
by  tenancie:i>at-will — Mr.  Bnidford,  Bad  effects  of  long  leases  instanced — Mr.  Naper, 
leases  for   lives    Kid — Mr.  Balfe,    lndispot>ition  of   landlords  to  grant  leases — Mr. 
Hamilton,  Long  leases  injurious  to  country — Mr.  Shcano.  l^indlords  disinclined  to 
g^nt  leaiics;  cause  stated — Mr.  Fethcrston  il.,  Teuant:»  not  anxious  for  leases  where 
confidence  is  pWed  in  landlord — Mr.  Saunders,  Effects  of  tenancies*at-will  and  by 
lease  compared— I  <eiigih  of  leanc.  &c.,  should  be  regulated  by  amount  of  capital  pos- 
sessed by  tenant.     C-ONN aught  Witnesse.s — The  Hon.  William  Le  Poer  Trench, 
Effects  of  long  and  .sl.ort  tenures — Mr.  D'Arcy,  Leases  necessarj'  to  encourage  im- 
frroveii>ents — Mr.  O'Hara,  Bad  efTert^  of  long  leases. 

A  VERY  large  proportion  of  property  in  Ireland  is  strictly  Tenindei  ft 

settled,  the  ostensible  proprietor  being  merely  a  tenant  for 

life. 

It  is  asserted  that  this  mode  of  tenure  is  injurious;  that  ^*  Q* 
the  proprietor  is  unable  to  raise  money  for  the  improvement  92!* Q. 
of  his  estate  on  the  security  of  the  land ;  and  that  he  is  un-    P*  ***• 
willing  to  invest  his  capital,  or  to  burden  his  life  yt^X.^^^*^ 
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for   the  sake    of  improving  a  property  for  an  elder  son 
already  amply  provided  for. 

Although  the  improvements,  if  judiciously  effected,  ought 

to  repay  the  proprietor  in  a  very  short  time ;  yet,  as  the 

duration  of  his  interest  is  uncertain,  he  does  not  willingly 

incur  the  risk. 

61,  Q.  63—         It   was,   therefore,    proposed,   and   the   suggestion   was 

8^Q^i9—     adopted  by  the  commissioners,  that  tenants  for  life  should^ 

p.  240.        under  proper  restrictions,  have  the  power  of  burdening  the 

p.  241*.        inheritance  for  the  amount  expended  in  effecting  improve- 

*°^«9:  ^""  ments  of  the  estate. 

p.  244. 

This  principle,  if  carefully  restricted  as  to  the  particular 
objects,  and  the  proportional  outlay  for  these  objects  respec- 
tively, excluding  enterprises  of  doubtful  or  indirect  profit, 
would  benefit  the  estate,  the  occupying  tenant  for  life,  the 
remainder  man,  and  the  incumbrancers,  and  would  injure 
no  one. 
486,  Q.  27—       The  Scotch  Montgomery  Act  was  mentioned  as  affording 

19?  Q*3—     ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  *^^^  ^"^^  ^^  arrangement  proposed,  but  it  was 
p.  242.        asserted  that  the  formalities  with  whicli  that  Act  is  burdened 
much  impede  its  utility. 

Benewable  l^Iuch  of  the  land  in  Ireland  is  held  under  leases  contain- 

jn^rpora  e  j^^^  covenants  for  perpetual  renewal,  and  under  leases  from 
certain  corporate  bodies,  which  in  general  renew  the  lease 
to  their  immediate  tenant. 

In  both  of  these  cases,  the  immediate  tenant  of  the  pro- 
prietor in  fee  more  frequently  sublets  his  land  than  occupies 
it  himself;  but  it  appears  that  in  general  the  equitable 
right  in  the  one  case,  and  the  practice  of  renewal  in  the 
other,  induce  him  to  take  an  interest  in  the  good  manage- 
ment of  the  proj>crty  greater  than  that  felt  by  the  ordinary 
middleman. 

179,  Q.  4—         The  numerous  evils,  however,  which  attend  these  kinds 
.  1^'  <2.  3—     of  tenure  have  produced  many  suggestions  for  their  abolition. 

»aE;^??\.«i     With  regard  to  the  leases  renewable  for  ever,   the  com- 

1U37,  VJ.  43.  .      . 

missioners  say: — 

Renewable  In  adverting  to  tlie  ch:imcter  of  the  lamllords'  tenure  in  Ire- 

l«Mcs.  laud,  it  is  our  duty  to  observe  upon  one  species  of  tenure  scarcely 

10,  Q.  67.  known  elsewhere,  wliich  prevails  very  extensively  in  that  country, 
one-seventh  of  Ireland  being  said  to  be  held  under  it     We  oilude 
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to  the  tenure  by  lease  for  lives,  with  a  covenant  for  perpetual  re- 
newal, on  payment  of  a  fine,  sometimes  merely  nominal,  on  the  fall 
of  each  life.  The  ori;j^in  of  this  tenure  is  said  to  bo  traceable  to  tho 
condition  and  state  of  property  consequent  upon  the  extensive  con- 
fiscations to  which  nearly  the  whole  of  Ireland  has  at  different  pe- 
riods been  subjected;  the  jc^ran tees  being  generally  absentees,  and 
desirous  of  securing  a  recognition,  from  time  to  time,  of  their  pro- 
prietorship, as  well  as  the  power  of  recovering  ther  rent,  are  sup- 
posed to  have  originated  this  form  of  demise. 

This  tenure,  though  manifestly  intended  to  be  perpetual,  has 
proved  a  source  of  frequent  litigation.  Various  constructions  have 
been  put  upon  the  covenants  for  perpetual  renewal.  We  cannot 
more  clearly  exhibit  the  extent  of  this  evil  than  by  citing  from  Mr. 
Lynch's  "  Measures  for  Ireland"  a  quotation  he  ha^  given  from  a 
judgment  of  the  late  Sir  M.  O'Loughlin,  when  Master  of  the  Rolls 
m  Ireland,  in  reference  to  this  subject : — 

**  Every  day's  experience  shows  how  very  uncertain  the  duration 
of  an  interest  under  such  a  tenure  is.  Forfeitures  of  the  right  to  en- 
force a  renewal  daily  occur  through  tho  neglect  of  tonants,  or  the 
dexterous  management  of  landlords.  Covenants  treated  in  some 
cases  for  more  than  a  century  as  entitling  tenants  to  renewal  for 
ever  have  been  construed  in  courts  of  justice  as  not  conferring  that 
right.  Any  person  who  is  much  engaged  in  the  investigation  of 
titles  under  leases  of  lives  renewable  for  ever,  will  find,  in  almost 
every  abstract  of  such  titles,  a  statement  of  the  result  of  one  or 
more  suits  in  equity  for  enforcing  the  right;  and  the  usual  state- 
ment is,  Hhe  right  of  a  renewal  having  been  questioned,  it  became 
necessary  to  file  a  bill  in  equity.'" 

In  addition  to  this  high  authority,  we  may  refer  to  the  evidence  on 
this  head.  To  remedy  the  inconvenience  and  ill  eflfects  which  arise 
from  this  species  of  tenure,  we  recommend  that  powers  should  be 
given  to  the  lessor  and  lessee  in  all  cases  to  commute  the  fines  into  an 
increased  rent,  and  thus  to  convert  the  tenure  of  leases  of  lives  renew- 
able for  ever  into  an  absolute  perpetuity,  a  power  being  given,  as  in 
theChurch  Temporalities'  Act,  to  distrain  and  eject  in  case  of  non-pay- 
ment of  the  reserved  rent,  and  to  refer  to  a  court  of  equity  all  questions 
which  may  interfere  with  the  profitable  cultivation  of  the  land,  and 
the  pecuniary,  value  to  bo  placed  on  any  reservations  by  covenants. 

Leases  granted  by  corporate  bodies,  which  make  a  practice  Corporate 
of  renewing  to  their  immediate  tenants  at  rents  considerably 
below  the  actual  value  of  the  land,  however  much  they  may 
in  some  points  resemble  the  renewable  leases,  stand  upon 
a  veiy  different  footing.  The  evidence  of  Dr.  MacDonnell 
and  Dr.  Longfield  shows  some  of  the  arguments  urged 
against  converting  such  leases  into  fee-simple  tenures,  though 
it  does  not  prominently  put  forward  the  strongest  of  those 
arguments,  that  the  corporations,  being  but  trustees  for 
public  purposes,  have  no  moral  right  to  take  &ivq^  w^qvi 
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letting,  or  to  grant  leases  at  an  undervalue;  and  that  instead 
of  converting  the  present  leases  into  perpetuities,  the  real 
question  appears  to  be,  whether  the  corporation,  in  whom 
such  property  is  vested  in  trust,  should  not  be  legally  bound, 
as  other  trustees  generally  are,  to  demise  the  lands  at  the 
best  improved  rent  that  can  be  obtained  without  any  fine. 

The  commissioners  in  their  Report  have  carefully  distin- 
guished between  these  two  classes  of  leases,  and  have  merely 
recommended  that  the  leasing  powers  of  corporate  bodies, 
where  restricted,  should  in  general  be  extended. 

In  connexion  with  the  two  classes  of  leases  last  referred 
to,  may  be  mentioned  leases  with  a  toties  quoties  covenant 
for  renewal.  These  are  sub-leases  granted  by  a  lessee  of 
renewable  leaseholds,  or  of  corporation  property,  containing 
covenant*  binding  the  grantor  to  renew  to  his  tenant  when- 
ever his  lessor  renews  to  him. 

Such  leases  seem  to  be  governed  by  considerations  similar 
to  those  which  affect  the  tenure  of  the  grantors.  If  the  lands 
be  held  under  a  corporate  body,  the  toties  quoties  tenant 
has  no  higher  claim  to  a  perpetuity  than  his  lessor;  but 
where  the  grantor  of  a  toties  quoties  lease  himself  holds 
under  a  covenant  for  perpetual  renewal,  there  does  not  seem 
to  be  any  reason  why  the  toties  quoties  tenant  should  not 
have  a  power  of  purchasing  the  fee  similar  to  that  which  the 
commissioners  recommended  to  be  given  to  his  lessor. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  occupiers  of  land  in  Ireland 

hold  as  tenants  from  year  to  year. 

iW,  Q.  38.  Very  many  of  the  witnesses  were  of  opinion  that  this 

P*  *^^'        mode  of  tenure  has  a  tendency  to  prevent  any  improvement 

119>  Q.  46.    of  the  land  itself,  or  of  the  mode  of  cultivation,  and  that  it 

is  otherwise  productive  of  much  evil. 
017,  Q.  39.  Some  seemed  even  to  think  that  leases  for  a  short  term 
a*!  O  T  ^^  years  do  not  give  a  sufficient  security  to  induce  tenants 
56>  Q.  13—  to  invest  their  labour  or  capital  in  the  improvement  of  the 
84,'  Q.  10.  ground;  and  several  mentioned  sixty-one  years,  or  three  lives 
[84,  Q.  70.  ^jj^  thirty-one  years,  as  the  shortest  remunerating  periods. 
106,  Q.  8—         On  the  other  hand,  it  is  asserted  that  loiiff  leases  are  in 

O.  286. 

1096,  Q.  3—   general   most   injurious,  and  several  instances  of  the  evil 

'*'"l^w        effects  produced  by  them  were  brought  before  the  notice  of 

1 47—   the  commissioners.     Others  were  of  opinion  that  the  tenure 
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has  little  effect  in  accelerating  or  retarding  improvement ;  >'*^  Q*  **- 
whilst  another  class  seemed  to  consider  leases  of  all  kinds  96»,  Q.*3a. 


absolutely  injurious,  as  increasing  the  focility  of  subdividing  ^'^^  ^' 
&rm8,  and  to  hold  tenure  at  will  most  advantageous  for  both  i4ti.  Q.  78. 

6:2&.  O   7 

landlord  and  tenant.  p,  27V 

However,  the  majority,  avoiding  both  extremes,  seem  to  79i,  Q.  ss- 
think  that  leases  of  moderate  length  stimulate  the  improve-  g^'n^^i^ 
ment  of  the  land,  and  that  the  security  of  tenure  afforded     P-  ^^i. 
by  them  is  justly  due  to  the   tenant  who  invests,  or  wishes 
to  invest,  his  capital  or  labour  in  the  improvement  of  the  soil. 
It  was  frequently  asserted  that  the  tenant  farmers  are 
anxious  to  obtain  leases,  but  that  the  proprietors  refuse  to 
grant  them.    However,  many  witnesses  stated  that  the  occu-  6O6,  Q.  is. 
piers  have  no  wish  for  pleases  at  the  resent  rents,  and  that  ^  8*  ^* 
the  cost  of  the  stamps  and  of  the  execution  of  leases  has  ^7,  Q.  27. 

967    O   4S 

also  much  effect  in  removing  the  desire  to  obtain  them ;  and  132I  q!  ail 
many,  without  mentioning  the  cause  of  the  disregard  of  leases,     P*  ^^ 
assert  that  frequently,  where  proprietors  are  ready  to  grant,     p*  ass. 
the  occupiers  do  not  manifest  any  wish  to  receive  them.     In     p.  jjjg. 
the  northern  counties,  where  the  custom  of  tenant-right  *®2»  Q«  **• 
prevails,  the  number  of  witnesses  who  state  this  fact  is  very 
considerable. 

Perhaps  by  comparing  the  forms  of  leases  which  landlords 
are  ready  to  grant  with  those  which  tenants  are  anxious  to 
obtain,  these  apparent  contradictions  may  be  in  some  degree 
reconciled. 

Many  tenants  asserted  that  leases  reserving  the  present 
rents  were  not  to  be  desired — that  leases  for  a  very  consi- 
derable time  were  necessary  to  remunerate  tlie  occupier ; 
and  several  adverted  with  strong  disapprobation  to  the  co- 
venants and  conditions  commonly  contained  in  leases.  It 
does  not  appear  probable  that  the  proprietors  would  wil- 
lingly reduce  their  rents  merely  for  the  sake  of  giving  leases 
to  their  tenants.  Many  landlords  disapprove  of  long  leases> 
and  they  generally  require  the  insertion  of  strict  covenants, 
for  the  sake  of  protecting  their  property  from  injury. 

It  may,  therefore,  be  the  case,  that  not  unfrequently  those 
who  assert  the  unwillingness  of  landlords  to  grant,  and  the 
anxiety  of  tenants  to  obtain  leases,  and  those  who  contradict 
them,  may,  in  a  great  measure,  refer  to  diffcretvt  «x)\2t\^cX;i^\ 
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6S^  Q.  7^     but  Beveral  proprietors  and  agents  admitted  their  own  dis* 

669,  Q.  36—   inclination  to  grant  leases,  and  some  justified  this  disinclina- 
p.  281.        tion  by  asserting  that  lands  held  at  will  were  those  most 
frequently  improved,  and  that  leasehold  lands  were  too  fire- 
qucntly  much  subdivided. 

On  the  whole,  however,  it  appears  that  both  the  last-men- 
tioned class  of  witnesses,  and  those  who  wish  for  the  general 
introduction  of  long  and  unrestricted  leases  at  low  rents  are 
in  error. 

The  commissioners  in  their  Report  say — "  We  cannot  for- 
bear to  express  our  opinion,  that,  as  a  general  system,  it  is 
more  for  the  benefit  of  both  landlord  and  tenant  that  leases 
of  moderate  length  should  be  granted." 

to,  Q.  51—  .       Tliis  opinion  is  supported  by  a  great  mass  of  evidence,  by 

wfo^eB  *^^  practice  of  many  of  the  proprietors  who  have  most  strenu- 
ously endeavoured  to  improve  their  estates  and  the  condition 

45,  Q.  93—     of  their  tenants,  and  by  the  custom  of  the  best  agricultural 

»?'  a*47      districts  of  Scotland. 

737,  q!  33.  The  alleged  disinclination  of  landlords  to  grant  leases  was 
attributed  to  many  and  various  causes,  amongst  which  poli- 
tical or  party  feeling  was  frequently  mentioned. 

Another  cause  assigned  was  the  fluctuation  in  the  value  of 
agricultural  produce,  which,  as  it  appears  from  the  evidence 

1119,  Q.  4—  of  Mr.  O'Connell,  a  warm  supporter  of  leasee,  may  injure  the 
landlord,  but  can  never  benefit  him  when  his  land  is  set  for  any 
considerable  term ;  but  the  principal  reason  alleged  by  moat 
of  the  proprietors  is,  the  difficulty  of  preventing  subdivision 
where  a  farm  is  leased. 

Amongst  other  causes  which  operate  to  prevent  the  grant  of 
leases,  and  to  prevent  the  tenant  feeling  secured  in  his  hold- 
ing by  the  operation  of  the  lease,  may  be  mentioned  the 
prevalence  of  strict  settlements  of  real  estates. 

its,  Q.  6.  I^  some  cases,  it  appears  that  leases  made  by  persons 

1^'  Q-  2'  „    holding  particular  estates  in  land  have  been  set  aside  by  those 

636,  ^.  6,  7.,  •■i»i  /»ii 

862,  Q.  23.  m  remainder,  either  on  account  of  the  leases  not  having  been 
made  in  pursuance  of  the  leasing  power  under  which  they 
were  supposed  to  t<ake  effect,  or  of  the  grantor  not  having 
any  leasing  power  whatever.  It  is  asserted  that  where  leases 
have  been  so  set  aside,  improvement  has  been  retarded,  and 

JMB^  Q'  6.       the  people  have  felt  disappointed  and  dispirited. 
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It  waa  suggested,  that  it  would  be  advantageous  to  confer  76S,  Q.  7— 
a  statutory  leasing  power  u|)on  all  tenants  for  life,  and  this  1037  *q.' 
suggestion   was   adopted    bv    the   commissioners    in  their    P-  5»4i. 
Report.     They  also  recommended  that  an  extended  power 
should  l>e  given  to  certain  cori>orate  bodies,  whose  leasing 
powers  are  now  much  restricted. 

It   was   asserted   that   the  covenants  and   conditions  in  482,  Q.  ss. 
leases  are  generally  too  numerous,  and  that  it  is  impossible,    1'  Jyi^ 
to  avoid  breaking  them.     On  the  other  hand,  several  wit- 
nesses deposed,  that  it  is  ver}'  difficult,  or  almost  impossible  m.  Q.  15— 
to  enforce  them  by  actions  of  covenant,  but  that  powers  of  592,  Q.  57. 
re-entry  on  breach  of  covenant  are  more  effectual.  ^^^^'mi 

The  most  common  covenants  seem  to  be  for  payment  of 
rent,  keeping  premises  in  repair,  and  preservation  of  game, 
timber,  and  turbary;  against  subletting  or  subdivision,  alie- 
nation, erecting  new  buildings  on  the  farm,  and  in  some  dis- 
tricts against  burning  land. 

In  many  leases,  covenants  to  compel  residence  on  the  farm, 
and  to  prevent  the  sale  of  straw,  or  the  exhaustion  of  the 
soil  towards  the  end  of  the  term,  are  contained. 

Suits  and  services  seem  to  be  seldom  reserved  in  modem 
leases,  although  common  in  those  granted  forty  or  fifty  years 
since. 

It  will  be  observed  that  several  of  the  covenants  above 
mentioned  have  for  their  object  the  prevention  of  the  sub- 
division of  farms,  which  is  alleged  to  be  so  common  and  so 
injurious  an  effect  of  leases. 

But  none  of  these  covenants  provide  against  the  possibility 
of  the  farm,  upon  the  death  of  the  occupier,  becoming  sub- 
divided, either  by  the  provisions  of  his  will,  or  by  the  opera- 
tion of  the  statute  of  distributions,  although  it  appears  that 
these  are  the  causes  most  frequently  operating  to  produce  sub- 
division. Mr.  Robertson,  a  Scotch  gentleman,  suggested  that, 
on  this  point,  our  law  ought  to  be  assimilated  to  the  law  of 
Scotland,  which  considers  leases,  even  for  years,  as  heredita- 
ments, and  not  chattel  interests,  as  our  jurisprudence  esteems 
them. 

Mr.  jMahony  handed  in  to  the  commissioners  a  form  of 
lease  employed  by  him,  by  which  he  hoped  to  prevent  sub- 
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ilppendix  85.  division  on  the  death  of  a  tenant,  hut  expressed  his  donht 
of  the  efficacy  of  that  form,  and  of  the  construction  which  it 
might  receive. 

A  hill  containing  a  form  of  lease  in  one  of  its  schedules 
was  drawn  by  an  eminent  conveyancer,  under  the  authority 
of  the  late  government,  and  based  upon  the  commissioners' 
recommendations. 

The  object  of  one  of  the  clauses  of  this  form  was,  to  pre- 
vent the  subdivision  of  a  farm  on  the  death  of  its  occupier, 
in  the  following  terms  : — 

Provided  also,  and  these  presents  are  upon  this  farther  express 
condition,  that  if  the  interest  created  by  this  demise  or  lease  shall 
be  subsisting  at  the  time  of  the  decease  of  the  said  (lessee),  then,  at 
the  expiration  of  one  year  after  such  decease,  the  interest  so  created 
shall  absolutely  cease  and  detennino  unless  the  sole  specific  legatee 
(if  any)  of  the  said  lease  namerl  in  the  last  will  and  testament  of 
the  said  (lessee),  or  any  codicil  thereto,  or  some  one  of  the  specific 
legatees  of  such  lease,  if  more  than  one,  with  the  consent  in  writ- 
ing of  all  the  others ;  or  in  case  of  there  being  no  specific  legatee 
of  such  lease,  the  sole  residuary  legatee  of  the  said  (lessee),  or  some 
one  of  his  residuary  legatees  (if  more  than  one),  with  the  consent 
in  writing  of  all  the  others  ;  or  in  case  of  there  being  no  residuary 
legatee,  the  sole  next  of  kin  of  the  said  (lessee),  according  to  the 
statute  for  the  distribution  of  the  estates  of  intestates,  or  some  one 
of  such  next  of  kin  (if  more  than  one),  with  the  consent  in  writing 
of  all  the  others,  shall,  upon  or  before  the  expiration  of  such  year, 
have  accepted  such  demise  or  lease,  and  actually  taken  possession 
of  and  become  the  occupiers  of  the  whole  of  the  lands  herein  cx)m- 
prised  ;  and  the  person  so  nominated  as  aforesaid,  or  accepting  such 
demise  or  lease  as  aforesaid,  shall,  to  all  intents  and  purposes  what- 
soever, be  the  assignee  of  the  said  lease,  but  without  prejudice  to  the 
liability  of  the  heirs,  executors,  and  administrat<jrs  of  the  said  lessee, 
in  respect  of  this  lease  and  the  provisions  herein  contained  or 
expressed,  and  intended  so  to  be  :  provided  always,  that  upon  the 
decease  of  the  said  (lessee)  the  emblements  of  the  said  lands  shall 
be  assets  in  the  hands  of  his  executors  or  administrators,  and  shall 
be  admin istere<l  by  them  as  forming  part  of  the  personal  estate  of 
the  said  (lessee),  and  the  executors  or  administrators  of  the  said 
(lessee)  shall  hold  and  occupy  the  said  lands  as  part  of  the  personal 
estate  of  the  said  (lessee)  until  this  lease  shall  have  been  accepted 
as  hereinbefore  is  mentioned,  or  until  the  expiration  of  one  year 
from  the  decease  of  the  said  (lessee),  subject  to  the  rent  hereby 
reserved,  or  to  a  j>roportionate  j)art  thereof,  but  no  assent  of  any 
executor  or  administrator  shall  be  necessary  to  vest  these  presents 
in  any  such  legatee  or  next  of  kin  :  j)rovi<ied  also,  that  the  cove- 
nant last  hereinbefore  mentioned  shall  not  be  released,  or  in  any 
manner  aflfected  by  such  disposition  or  assignment  being  made  of 
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HiBB^  presents,  bnt  upon  the  decease  of  such  assignee  these  presents 
«hall  be  disposed  of  in  the  i^anic  manner  as  is  hereinbefore  provided 
in  case  of  the  death  of  the  said  (lessee),  and  the  condition  and 
agreement  herein  provided  and  entered  into  for  making  these  pre- 
sents void  upon  tlie  death  of  the  s:iid  (lessee),  shall  be  applicable, 
and  may  be  enforced  whenever  the  owner  of  this  present  demise  or 
lease  shall  die  during  the  continuance  of  the  term  hereby  granted. 

The  form  just  quoted  contains  another  provision,  which 

aeems  worthy  of  attention — a  covenant  for  securing  to  the 

lessor  remuneration  for  any  permanent  improvements  on  his 

farm  eflected  by  liim : — 

And  the  said  (lessor)  doth  for  himself,  his  heirs,  executors,  Leasei. ' 
administrators,  and  a^s^igus,  e/>venant,  promise,  and  agree  to  and 
with  the  said  (lessee),  his  executors,  administrators,  and  assigns, 
that  if  at  any  time  or  times  during  the  term  hereby  granted,  the  said 
^essee),  his  executors,  administrators,  or  assigns,  door  shall,  with  the 
consent  in  writing  of  the  said  (lessor),  or  the  person  for  the  time  being 
entitled  to  the  reversion  immediately  expectant  upon  the  term 
hereby  granted,  lay  out  and  expend  any  sura  or  sums  of  money  in 
bnilding  upon,  or  in  rebuilding,  or  repairing  any  buildings  upon,  or 
in  draining  or  otherwise  improving  the  lands  hereby  demised,  in 
such  case  the  said  (lessor),  or  the  person  who  shall  have  given  such 
consent  as  aforesaid,  his  or  their  heirs,  executors,  administrators,  or 
assigns,  shall  and  will,  within  two  calendar  months  after  the  expi- 
ration, or  other  sooner  determination  of  the  said  term,  well  and  truly 
pay  or  cause  to  be  paid  to  the  said  (lessee),  his  executors,  adminis- 
trators, or  assigns,  such  sum  of  money  as  (having  regard  to  the 
nature  and  cost  of  such  improvements,  and  the  benefit  which  shall 
have  been  derived  therefrom  during  the  continuation  of  the  term 
hereby  granted)  shall  be  a  fair  and  reasonable  compensation  for 
4Buch  outlay  or  expenditure  as  aforesaid. 

The  lease  then  contains  an  ordinary  provision  for  reference 
to  arbitration  in  case  of  difference  between  the  parties  as  to 
tips  amount  of  compensation  due  to  the  tenant. 

Mr.  Robertson  states  that  in  Scotland  proprietors  frequently  S94,  Q.  sa! 
register  with  the  sheriff  a  detailed  series  of  covenants,  and  -^PP^^^**  * 
the  leases  subsequently  given  by  them  merely  refer  to  these, 
by  which  the  registered  articles,  or  so  many  of  them  as  are 
referred  to,  become  incorporated  with  the  instrument  of 
demise ;  this,  of  cou^^pe,  has  the  effect  of  much  shortening 
the  leases. 

Many  witnesses  asserted  that  the  stamp  duties,  by  increasing  763,  Q.  18. 
the  expense  of  leases,  have  frequently  caused  tenants  to  avoid  ^'  g*  ^^ 
cather  than  to  seek  them.     This,  as  well  as  other  evil  conse-    P«  s^- 
quences  of  the  stamp  laws,  were  vehemently  dewoMwcife^  Vj  ^, 

several  witnesses,  amongst  others  by  Mr.  O'Coim^.  — -^^ 
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The  commissioners  in  their  Report  recommended  an  alter^ 
ation  of  the  stamps  upon  leases. 

They  proposed  that  the  stamp  duty  in  all  cases  where  the 
rent  did  not  exceed  £50  per  annum,  and  the  term  should 
not  be  less  than  fourteen  nor  more  than  thirty-one  years, 
should  be  reduced  to  28,  6d.,  but  that  this  reduction  should 
only  apply  to  leases  prepared  according  to  a  form  to  be  spe- 
cified in  an  Act  to  be  passed  for  that  purpose,  and  which 
should  also  provide  that  all  tenants  holding  under  such  leases 
should  do  so  on  certain  simple  conditions,  including  particu- 
larly an  undertaking  on  the  tenant's  part  not  to  sublet  or 
subdivide,  and  on  the  part  of  the  landlord  an  obligation  to 
make  allowance  to  the  tenant  for  improvements. 

An  Act  of  Parliament  (9  and  10  Vict.,  c.  112)  has  since 
been  passed,  which,  although  it  does  not  confine  its  benefits 
to  leases  containing  the  above-mentioned  conditions,  nor  give 
any  form  of  covenant  securing  remuneration  for  improve- 
ments, is  to  some  extent  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the 
commissioners'  recommendation. 

It  provides  that  in  leases  conformed  to  its  directions  the 

duty  shall  be  only  1^.  upon  the  lease,  and  1^.  upon  each 

counterpart. 

4,  Q.  47—         It  appears  that  on  one  estate  in  the  county  of  Antrim  no 

leases  are  granted  to  any  tenants  who  v^rill  not  fine  down  one- 

6,  Q.  80—    fourth  of  the  rent.     This  system  has  been  much  disapproved 

t^  Q.  27.       of  l>y  almost  all  those  who  mentioned  the  subject. 

Extracts  from  William  Sharman  Crawford,  esq.,  M.P. 

.^_   '  19.  Have  you  any  otlior  9ii<r;[rcstion  to  make  to  the  commission- 

3,  Q.  19.  era  ? — There  is  one  point  I  would  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  tlio 
commissioners  to,  which  is  the  laws  of  entail.  I  think  that  the 
laws  of  entail,  as  they  at  present  exist,  are  some  of  the  most  jiow- 
erful  bars  against  improvements  j  because,  in  the  first  place,  by  those 
laws  a  landlord  who  is  tenant  for  life,  is  precluded  giving  a  tenure 
sufficient  to  encourage  improvement;  he  is  precluded  from  raising 
money  to  expend  for  improvements;  and,  not  having  the  power  to 
charge  the  estate  with  money  so  expended,  if  he  Lays  out  his  own 
money  for  that  i)ur|)ose,  he  deprives  himself  of  the  means  of  pro- 
viding for  the  younger  branches  of  the  family,  all  such  money 
going  for  the  advantage  of  the  elder  son.  I  think,  therefore,  when 
landlonb  are  accused  of  want  of  encouragement  to  improvements, 
this  should  be  taken  into  consideration  as  a  reason  why  those  dis- 
positions have  not  been  manifested  in  as  great  a  degree  as  many  of 
them  would  wish ;  and  1  think  one  of  the  most  important  consider* 
ations  in  relation  to  the  improvement  of  the  connexion  between 
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lan<llord  and  tenant,  wouM  Ik*  8ucli  a  oliango  in  ro^rd  to  the  law  ErtraeiM  frot 
of  entail,  as  would  give  the  landlord  the  power  to  lay  out  money  -Ew*|ioi. 
for  improvements,  subject  to  the  aj>proval  of  some  court,  or  in  such 
other  manner  as  would  ensure  that  the  money  so  laid  out  was  for 
the  benefit  of  the  trust.  1  fear  that  the  laws  of  entail,  having  been 
establishedf  they  cannot  at  once  \)c  aWished;  but  then  I  am  of 
opinion  that  great  ameliorations  could  be  produced  by  proper  regu- 
lations being  enacted. 

20.  Do  you  consider  there  is  much  land  in  Ireland  u|>on  which 
improvements  could  be  made,  if  the  impediments  to  which  you  refer 
were  removed  ? — I  have  no  doubt  of  it. 

21.  Do  3'ou  think  that  improvements  made  upon  such  land  would 
tend  to  the  benefit  of  the  inheritance? — I  am  sure  that  improve- 
ments, well  conducted,  must  have  that  effect. 

Moantifort  Longfield,  esq.,  LL.D.,  professor  of  common  law, 

Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

53.  Does  your  experience  lea<l  you  to  think  it  might  or  not  51,  Q.  58. 
be  reasonable  for  the  legislature  to  give  power  to  persons  having 
limited  estates  to  charge  those  estates  for  makings  improvements  more 
extensively  than  they  now  can  1 — Yes,  provided  means  are  taken  to 

49ee  that  it  is  correctly  done.  I  think  sucli  a  law,  under  proper 
gWLrdSf  would  l>e  very  beneficially  introduced,  and  care  taken  not 
to  lead  to  litigation  or  fraud. 

54.  And  not  to  injure  the  inheritance  ? — Yes ;  there  is  a  law 
somewhat  similar  to  that — the  law  enabling  clergymen  to  build 
houses. 

65,  The  party  building  paid  no  portion  of  the  money  expended?— 
Yes. 

56.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  perscm  improving  should  pay  a 
certain  portion  of  it,  according  to  the  number  of  years  he  held  it? — 
Yes,  and  with  some  such  restriction  as  that  it  would  be  a  very  be- 
neficial measure. 

John  Hancock,  esq.,  agent. 

48.  With  respect  to  permanent  improvements,  do  facilities  for,  92,  Q.  48. 
or  impediments  to,  improvements  of  lands  or  buildings  arise  out  of 
the  nature  of  the  interest  of  the  proprietor  or  lessor  in  the  estate? — 
A  tenancy  for  life  does  not  afford  the  proprietor  facilities  for  im- 
provement; he  is  generally  saddled  with  heavy  charges  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  younger  brancnes  of  his  fsimily ;  and  the  area  of  his  pro- 
perty, and  the  expenses  attendant  thereon^  are  large  when  compared 
with  his  net  revenue.  Moreover,  if  he  has  a  number  of  children,  he 
must  either  save  money  for  them  out  of  his  income,  or  dip  the  estate 
deeper  for  his  heir;  and  probably  he  may  do  both,  if  the  family  bo 
large.  Permanent  improvements  to  any  great  extent  are,  therefore, 
difficult  of  attainment  in  this  country,  where  most  of  the  property 
is  settled.  Another  impediment  is  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  im- 
provement of  towns,  by  the  tenant  for  life  being  unable  to  grant 
perpetuity  leases.  All  existing  perpetuities  are  crammed  with 
scores  of  miserable  hovels,  built  in  back  lanes  and  gateways — ^fruit- 
ful sources  of  fever,  and  other  contagious  diseases,  insteaid  oC  tl^^ 
leases  being  taken,  and  houses  built,  in  extenaVon  ol  \\i^  Va^sftkI)  ^t 
wide  road£^  with  the  advantage  of  gardens. 
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^tracta  from      80.  In  wbat  manner  would  you  suggest  tLero  should  be  power 
Evidence,     given  to  raise  money  upon  entailed  estates  1 — That  there  should  be 

M  Q~QQ        power  given  to  raise  money  for  beneficial  improvements,  such  as 
extensive  drainage. 

87.  Whom  would  you  make  the  judges  of  the  expediency  of 
those  projected  improvements  I — Probably  through  the  Court  of 
Chancery  would  be  the  best  mode ;  but  that  would  be  very  expen- 
sive. I  do  not  see  any  different  mode  by  which  to  accomplish  it. 
I  think,  however,  that  some  extension  of  their  power  would  be  be- 
neficial for  the  allotment  system  or  for  drainage ;  but  I  do  not  see 
the  exact  mo<ie  of  carrying  it  out,  so  as  to  ascertain  that  the  money 
borrowed  was  properly  expended. 

Pierce  Slahony,  esq.,  solicitor  and  land  proprietor. 

Mf  Q.  8.        Third  Question. — "The  mode  and  authority  by  which  your  tenants- 

for-life  improve  their  estates,  and  become  creditors  on  the  in- 
heritance." 

It  is  presumed  that  tenanU-for-Ufe  are  similar  to  what  are  called 
in  Scotlan<l  "entailed  proprietors,"  or  proprietors  holding  estates 
under  settlements  of  strict  entail,  which  prohibit  alienation  of  the 
estates,  or  the  contraction  of  debt  to  bur<len  the  subsequent  heirs  of 
entail. 

By  the  common  law  of  Scotland,  an  heir  of  entail  under  these  re- 
straints cannot  burden  the  estate  or  the  succeeding  heirs  with  the 
expense  of  improvements.  He  has,  however,  certain  powers  to 
burden  succee<ling  heirs  with  such  expense  by  statute. 

This  is  the  Act  10  Geo.  III.,  cap.  ol  (1770),  intituled  "  An  Act 
to  encourage  the  improvement  of  lands  in  Scotland,  held  under 
settlements  of  strict  entail." 

(Sec.  ix.) — The  Act  provides  that  every  proprietor  of  an  entailed 
estate  who  lays  out  money  in  enclosing,  planting,  or  draining,  or  in 
erecting  farm-houses  and  offices,  for  the  improvement  of  his  lands, 
shall  bo  a  creditor  to  the  succeeding  heirs  of  entail  for  thrte-fourtk 
parts  of  the  money  laid  out  in  such  improvements. 

(Sec.  X.) — Provided  that  the  money  expended  by  any  one  heir 
shall  not  constitute  a  claim  for  more  than  four  years'  free  rent  of  the 
entailed  estate,  after  deduction  of  allpublic  burdens,  life-rent  rights^ 
and  interest  of  real  debts  affecting  the  estate,  as  the  said  rent  shall 
stand  at  the  death  of  the  heir  expending  the  money. 

(Secs.  xi.  and  xii.) — Provided  also,  that  certain  forms  prescribed 
by  the  Act  arc  observed.     These  forms  are, — 

Ist.  That  the  proprietor  who  intends  to  lay  out  money  in  improve- 
ments shall,  three  months  at  least  before  he  begins  to  execute  them, 
give  notice  in  writing  to  the  heir  of  entail  next  entitleil  to  succeed 
after  the  heirs  of  his  own  body;  or,  if  that  heir  is  not  within  Great 
Britain  or  Ireland,  to  his  nearest  relation  by  the  father,  of  lawful  age, 
or  to  his  known  factor  or  attorney,  of  such  his  intention,  specify  the 
kind  of  improvement  intended,  and  the  farms  upon  which  the  im- 
provements are  to  be  made. 

2nd.  That  he  shall  record  this  notice  in  the  sheriff  court  books  of 
the  county  where  the  lands  lie.     And 
^  3rd.  That  the  pn)prietors  shall  annually,  during  the  making  of  the 

^  Improvementa,  within  four  months  after  the  term  of  Martinmas  (llth 
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NoTettiber),  record  in  the  sheriff  court  Iwoks  of  the  county  an  account  Extraei»  fnm 
of  money  expended  during  the  twelve  months  preceding  that  term.     Evidence, 
flubscribed  by  him,  with  the  vouchers  or  evidences  of  the  expenditure.        """^ 

(Sbc.  xiii.) — The  total  charge  for  improvements  subsisting  against 
the  estate  at  any  one  time  cannot  exceed  four  years'  free  rent  of  the 
estate. 

iSEa  xiv.) — The  sheriff  clerk,  with  whom  the  notice,  accounts, 
vouchers  are  lodged,  is  required,  within  one  month,  to  record 
them  in  a  book,  and  return  them  when  caUed  for.  The  book  is  to 
be  patent  to  all  persons  desirous  to  see  the  same,  upon  payment  of 
a  small  fee. 

(Sec.  XV.) — The  executors  of  the  proprietor  who  expended  the 
money,  or  other  persons  who  have  right  to  the  claim  arising  there- 
from, may,  after  the  expiration  of  a  year  from  the  death  of  the  party 
who  expended,  require  the  heir  next  succeeding  to  pay  such  part  of 
the  money  expended  as  is  due  by  the  Act,  with  interest,  from  the 
term  when  the  successor's  right  to  the  rents  commenced;  and  if  the 
money  is  not  paid  within  three  months  thereafter,  the  parties  having 
right  to  the  claim  may  institute  an  action  in  the  supreme  court  of 
Scotland,  and  take  all  other  legal  means  for  compelling  pa3m)enty 
always  without  attaching  or  ailjudging  the  estate  itself.  And  the 
creditors  in  this  claim  are  preferable  upon  the  rents  to  the  other  per- 
sonal creditors  of  the  heir, 

(Sbo.  xvii.) — The  person  in  right  of  the  claim  may  use  similar 
means  for  compelling  payment  against  all  the  subsequent  heirs  of 
entail  till  the  debt  is  extinguished. 

(Sec.  xvi.  and  xix.) — The  next  heir,  upon  being  sued,  may  be 
discharged  of  the  suit  by  assigning  one-third  part  of  the  clear  rents 
of  the  estate  during  his  life,  or  until  the  money  is  paid  off. 

(Sec.  XX.,  xxi.,  and  xxii.) — And  in  questions  between  the  subse- 
quent heirs  themselves,  no  one  heir  is  liable  to  a  greater  extent  than 
one-third  part  of  the  whole  rents  received  by  him  during  his  pos- 
session ;  and  if  he  has  paid  more,  the  heirs  subsequent  to  him  in 
their  order  are  liable  to  his  representatives  in  repayment  of  such 
excess. 

(Sec.  XX.) — The  claim  arising  under  the  Act  must  be  prosecuted 
by  the  party  in  right  within  two  years  an<l  six  months  after  the  death 
of  the  party  expending  against  the  heir  next  succeeding,  by  instituting 
an  action  in  the  court  of  session  for  compelling  payment  of  the  money 
due,  at  least  to  the  extent  of  one-third  part  of  the  rcnt^  received  by 
euch  heir,  failing  which,  or  if  the  person  in  right  of  the  claim  allows 
any  heir  to  die  without  recovering  such  one-third  part  of  the  rents, 
be  loses  all  claim  against  the  succeeding  heirs  for  money  due  under 
the  act,  except  to  the  extent  of  the  surplus. 

(Sec.  XXV i.) — An  heir  who  has  expended  money  upon  improve- 
ments may,  during  his  lifetime,  after  completing  the  improvements, 
bring  an  action  against  the  next  heir  of  entail  after  the  heirs  of  his 
own  body,  for  the  purpose  of  having  the  three-fourths  of  the  sum  ex- 
pended declared  a  charge  against  the  succec<ling  heirs. 

(Sec.  xxvii  to  xxxi.) — The  Act  farther  givey  an  heir  of  entail,  who 
expends  money  in  building  or  repairing  a  man-ivm  Vlom^^  wcv\  Q^^'Si^ 
a  separate  claim  against  succeeding  heirs  for  (/i»ve-fowrlKs  tii  V\\^  war* 
Expended,  to  the  extent  of  two  years'  rent  o!  iVio  esV^\«* 
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iSxtraeti  from      The  same  rules  for  constituting  the  claim,  and  the  same  raleer  of 
Emdtnce.     relief  among  the  8uc<;eeding  heirs,  apply  here  as  in  the  case  of  money 
expended  in  general  improvements. 

If  by  ^UerMnts-for'life"  Mr.  Mahony  means  proprietors  holding  s 
ainiple  right  of  life-rent,  use,  and  enjoyment  of  an  estate,  whilst 
another  party  hohls  the  right  of  fee,  the  answer  to  the  question  will 
be,  that  by  the  law  of  Scotland  such  proprietors  have  no  meanM  of 
constituting  any  claim  whatever  against  their  successors  in  the  estate 
for  money  expended  in  improvements;  such  improvements  follow 
the  estate,  and  become  the  property  of  the  successors,  without  any 
compensation  being,  by  law,  due  to  the  representatives  of  the  life* 
renter. 

It  has  been  found  extremely  difficult  to  establish  claims  for  im- 
provements, under  the  Act  before  mentioned,  owing  to  tlie  very  nume- 
rous forms  required  to  establish  their  legality;  of  late  years,  several 
acts  of  Parliament  have  been  pa88e<l  establishing  these  claims,  where 
the  forms  had  not  been  complied  with,  upon  the  consent  of  a  certain 
number  of  the  heirs  of  entail,  proof  of  the  expenditure,  and  of  the 
improved  rental  of  the  estate.  A  copy  of  the  Marquess  of  Tweed- 
dale's  estate  bill,  sent  with  this,  will  show  how  this  was  done. 

Arthur  Baker,  esq.,  solicitor  and  agent. 

1068,  Q.  2ft.  But  I  beg  to  observe  that  I  think  it  would  tend  very  much  to  the 
improvement  and  benefit  of  Ireland  and  the  agricultural  interest  if 
tenants  for  life  were  empowered  to  ex|>end  money  in  the  improve- 
ments thereof,  and  be  entitled  to  charge  certain  proportions  thereof 
on  the  remainder  men,  as  estates  through  Ireland  generally  are 
so  entailed  that  the  immediate  occupier  cannot  or  will  not  expend 
money  in  the  improvement  of  his  estate  without  prejudice  to  the 
younger  branches  of  his  family,  for  the  benefit  of  one  who  is  too 
well  ofi*  already,  or  is  not  so  connected  with  him  as  to  have  any 
wish  to  improve  it  for  him,  particularly  if  at  his  own  (the  man  io 
possession's)  expense.  I  know  many  cases  where  a  tenant  for  life 
has  a  very  large  family,  and  a  very  small  provision,  and  he  will  not 
go  and  lay  out  a  large  sum  in  the  improvement  of  the  estate  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  rest  of  his  family. 

26.  From  your  knowledge  of  property  in  this  country,  are  you  of 
opinion  if  tiuch  an  arrangement  was  made,  it  would  lead  to  great 
improvements  in  the  country,  and  to  the  employment  of  the  peo- 
ple?— Yes,  I  think  so  decidedly. 

27.  Would  you  propose  that  any  arrangement  of  the  kind  should 
extend  to  such  an  improvement  as  draining? — Yes,  any  permanent 
improvement. 

T.  S.  Lindsay,  esq.,  land  proprietor. 

186,  Q.  27.  There  is  one  subject  which  made  me  anxious  to  come  here  to^lay, 

and  that  is,  as  to  landlords  allowing  the  tenants  for  their  improve- 
ments upon  the  farms.  Tliat  would  be  a  moi?t  desirable  thing,  but 
there  is  one  stop  before  that  to  enable  landlords  to  do  it.  Most 
of  us  are  tenants  for  life  in  this  country.  I  should  like,  as  f&r  as  I 
speak,  to  allow  the  tenants  for  improvements;  but  before  I  do  that, 
I  should  he  allowed  to  charjxo  the  esLnte.  The  extension  of  the 
Scotch  Montgomery  Act  to  IreUnA  BViovL\^\»V\ift  ^T^«.tA^^and  then 
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Yome  forwarl  with  the  other.  I  look  uj)on  this  as  a  secondary  act;  ExiraeU  Jh 
the  first  should  be  the  givin;^  the  proprietors  the  means  of  charging  ^vt^nee, 
a  certain  portion,  two-thinls  or  one-half,  upon  the  estates,  just  as 
they  do  in  Scotland,  as  that  Act  lias  been  working  for  years  so  bene- 
ficially in  Scotland.  I  know  of  some  very  extraonlinary  things 
done  in  Scotland  under  the  Montgomery  Act,  more  like  imperial  or 
national  works  upon  their  own  estates,  where  they  have  been  repaid 
in  a  very  short  time.  I  saw  one  improvement  by  a  gentleman  who 
was  a  life-renter,  who  for  £5,000  efiectcd  a  thing  which  was  paying 
him  £600  a  year  three  years  after  the  thing  was  done. 

Richard  MacDonnell,  D.D.,  bursar  and  one  of  the  senior 
fellows  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin ;  and  Mountifort  Long- 
field,  esq.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Common  Law. 

3-  In  that  capacity,  can  you  state  to  the  conmiiesioners  the  course  5],  Q  3, 
taken  in  rei,wd  to  the  renewal  of  leases  on  lands  held  under  the 
college? — The  majority  of  the  leases  are  twenty-one  y(»ars'  leases, 
and  the  tenants  generally  renew  at  the  end  of  one,  two,  three,  or 
four  years;  the  tenants  having  very  great  holdings  more  frequently 
renew  at  the  end  of  one  year,  and  those  who  have  lesser  holdings 
renew  at  the  end  of  three  or  four.  The  scale  of  fines  depends  upon 
the  assumption  that  the  tenant  has  an  interest  equal  to  the  rent  he 
pays.  If,  then,  the  tenant  comes  to  renew  when  three  years  are  ex- 
pired of  hi.s  existing  lease,  he,  by  his  new  lea^^e,  gets  three  years  of 
8uch  beneficial  interest  added  to  his  existing  period,  or,  in  other 
words,  he  gets  an  annuity  equal  to  the  rent,  to  take  effect  for  three 
years  from  the  expiration  of  his  existing  lease.  The  college  fix  the 
amount  of  the  renewal  fine  upon  the  valuation  of  a  notary  public,  as 
to  what  such  reversionary  annuity  would  be  worth,  supposing  a 
person  capable  of  making  six  |)er  cent.,  compound  interest,  upon  the 
investment  of  his  money.  The  average  of  the  fines  being  biennial, 
the  increase  of  a  |)ound  to  the  college  rent-roll  gives  6«.  increase  to 
the  annual  income  of  the  entire  board,  or  9d.  to  each  individual. 

4.  Those  are  terms  very  favourable  to  the  tenant? — Yes,  peculiarly 
fio;  and  nothing  but  extreme  improvidence  on  the  part  of  the  tenant 
makes  him  omit  renewing. 

5.  The  tenants  have  usually  a  considerable  int<»rest  under  the  col- 
lege?— Yes,  quite  beyond  what  is  so  assumeii  in  such  calculation. 
They  are  afisurae<l  to  have  an  interest  equal  to  the  aiuount  of  the 
rent;  but  it  is  in  some  cases  three,  or  four,  or  five  fold. 

6.  Can  you  lead  the  commissioners  to  form  any  conjecture  of 
what,  uf><)n  the  aggregate,  the  portion  of  the  rent  j»ayable  to  the 
college  is  to  the  value  of  the  property  to  the  tenant? — Yes,  I  could, 
from  the  tables  which  Mr.  Collis  lai(l  before  you,  give  you  informa- 
tion as  to  any  jMirticular  hohling  that  you  might  name;  but  the 
tenants'  int^^'rests  are  very  variable,  in  proportion  to  the  rent  j)aid. 
I  should  say,  the  letting  value  of  the  ground  is  treble  what  is  paid 
to  the  college;  that  would  be  a  very  low  estimate.  In  some  cases 
it  is  five  or  six  times.  When  I  montione<l  the  notiiry  public's  valu- 
ation, you  are  not  to  suppose  that  there  is  a  calculution  uia«le  each 
time  a  tenant  comes  forward  to  renew;  there  \?>  ^  Vxi^^vcw  ^"^^^ 
scale.  The  present  scale  has  been  in  uao,  1  \)vA\^Ne,  W  vNjaxX."^ 
jean.  , 
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traeta  fr^m      17.  Can  you  state  whether  large  improvementa  have  been  inaj^ 

^ffi^^c^'     by  tenants  un<Ier  the  college  1 — Yeii,  A'ery  large,  in  many  instancca 

Q~J^^        Stich  improvements  depend  very  much  upon  the  character  of  the 

individual   tenant  holding  under  the  collc.irc,  just  as  much  as  in 

other  districts  upon  the  character  of  the  head  landlord. 

18.  Is  the  tenure  looked  upon  hy  tenants  as  something  tantar 
mount  to  a  perpetuity? — The  quantity  of  capital  embarked,  in 
many  instances,  indicates  that  it  is  so  regarded^ 

19.  Would  there  be  any  great  objection,  on  the  part  of  the 
college,  to  be  allowed  U)  treat  their  tenants  in  the  same  manner  ai 
in  bishops'  leases,  to  enable  them  to  purchase  the  perpetuity,  chang- 
ing their  fine  into  a  rent '] — ►!  cannot  answer  for  others,  I  should 
not  be  unfavourable  to  it  myself,  of  course,  taking  for  granted  that 
the  purchase-money  should  be  applie<l  to  collegiate  uses.  But  as 
the  law  stands,  there  is  great  confidence  in  the  college  tenure.  I 
may  instance  Mr.  Baron  Lefroy,  who  holds  the  manor  of  Carrigla^i 
in  the  county  of  Longford ;  he  is  building  quite  a  palace  on  the 
estate,  and  he  has  only  a  lease  for  twenty-one  years.  In  like  man- 
ner there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  machinery  erected  in  the  county 
of  Armagh  upon  Mr.  Fox's  proj)erty,  at  Keady.  There  is  a  provi- 
sion under  the  22nd  Geo.  III.,  which  allows  the  college  to  make 
those  perpetuity  leases  of  certain  limited  portions  to  erert  mills  and 
manufactories,  and  yet  the  college  has  not  been  often  called  on  to 
exercise  this  right. 

20.  Are  not  those  manufactories  generally  erected  under  iotle^ 
gtwties  leases  ? — Yes,  upon  merely  toties  (juolies  leases.  Very  few  of 
them  think  of  asking  for  a  perpetuity.  There  are  but  three  tenants 
who  have  ever  applied  for  perpetuities,  which  we  have  it  in  our 
power  to  give  under  that  Act. 

21.  Is  the  quantity  of  land,  which  you  can  give  under  it,  limited  I 
— Yes,  it  is  only  three  acres ;  and  one  of  Colonel  Conolly's  tenants 
wanted  six  acres,  and  we  had  to  make  it  in  two  leases.  When  I 
say  that  I  should  not  object  to  a  i)erpetuity,  I  have  not  thought 
much  upon  it;  but  I  do  not  know  tlmt  I  should  set  my  face  against 
it.  In  turning  the  whole  into  a  rent,  there  shouhl  be  a  provision 
made  for  a  portion  correspondent  to  the  fines  ;  for  the  renewal  fines 
are  the  property  of  the  senior  fellows,  but  the  rents  belong  to  tho 
college,  and  they  cannot  apportion  any  part  of  the  rent  except  what 
belongs  to  them  as  their  salaries. 

22.  [^To  Dr.  Lotuifield.^ — What  situation  do  you  occupy  as  cott- 
nected  with  the  University  of  Dublin  ] — Professor  of  Common  Law, 
and  formerly  Professor  of  Political  Economy. 

23.  Under  what  authority  is  it  that  the  college  grant  these 
twenty-one  years'  leases  I — Originally  the  power  which  the  college 
had  was  limited  by  the  10th  and  1 1th  of  Charles  1.,  cap.  3,  which 
gave  authority  to  gi-ant  leases  for  forty  years  upon  houses  in  towns; 
but  as  to  agricultural  leases,  it  limited  them  to  twenty-one  years, 
at  a  rent  of  not  less  than  half  the  fair  value  of  the  land.  But  there 
are  several  acts  giving  theui  power  to  grant  longer  leiises  for  gaols, 
mills,  and  churches,  aiul  otlier  purposes. 

^  24.  Those  are  the  same  limitations  as  are  place<l  upon  ecclesias- 

^         ticttl  property  ? — Yes,  it  is  the  same  Act.     Colleges  and  ecclesiasiical 

bodied  are  mentioned  in  t\ie  aaiat'  ^nlenc^.     TV^ti  ^wer  wae 


r^: 


and  e».-"Ir-  i.-;:  -j.  ■•  .  >. ;  >t  lir*  skni-?  &s  U:rv,  :•:  c^n^  n?ce»^ 
for  t wr L  :y -  i-  ;    i '  •   .  i  :  i  -  r- 1 :  "->  lil!  v  r^-<<  r v t-. i  iV  r  : b^*  j'  rv\x\: : c  ^ 

full  v&Iir  • :  ;-'.  -»-  1- 

25-  Un^irr  li-i;  :iry  Live  i.::c-:  ! — Y«.  up  ;•>  tho  piv*cnt  daj; 
and  under  :L*7*  tw^-  a«Ci.  ii:«r  b  >£•{•<«  Live  Ao;e\i  up  lo  iho  lime  if 
the  |ias£>:nj  ••i  iL-?  »r*:.ur».*-h  Tcmp^r-nkl-tie*  Act.  Thoiv  is  a  further 
claose  an:hvriz:Lr  :^e  ct.Il^**?  to  divido  iaio  two  %r  thi\v  fiinus^ 
what  WAS  Lirld  un-irr  <.z^k  £&nu.  a:  the  <9knie  rtxi. 

26.  I*  there  anv  j<'wer  ii»  irratt  k.i?t>  in  n^ver^ion  ? — Xo.  a 
renewal  mav  li«>  ^v-rn  to  the  exi^tic  j  tenant,  but  a  lea^^  to  another 
person  could  cot  b<e  jranieii.  TLev  are  autL^'rize^l  to  ^raut  a 
renewal,  though  there  art  >everal  year^  yet  uuexpir^-d.  But  the 
original  Act  would  Lave  pnevtctt-^l  the  ixllesre  ^niatiui:  a  n^ne^val 
till  the  last   vear.  and  that  re-tr;cti««u  wa*  n  moved  bv  the  ooi\i  of 

m  m 

Geo.  III.  There  i*a  clauee  in  ihr  siatute^  of  the  oulUjre.  wLieh.  in 
order  that  a  prvTi^i*>n  may  W  ma'Ie  inm  time  to  time*  for  iuor^^a^ 
ing  the  ealarie*  of  the  p»erB<.»iis  oonneottNl  with  the  ct^iioice,  dirxH'tisl 
that  the  colleje  .rhouM  ol.«<rvf  the  siatutes  then  in  fonv  in  IMand^ 
and  not  M-t  the  land  at  le^^  than  half  tLe  value  frvun  vear  to  year. 
In  confioqaence  of  that  clau!?e,  \»litu  the  A*alue  of  land  iuerea^KHl,  the 
proTO:>t  and  jjenior  ftUows  have  not  adopted  the  course  pursued  hy 
the  hishoi*^,  in  making  the  incrva^e  full  upn^n  the  tine.s  and  no 
increa^ie  up<^in  the  rent ;  they  have  made  an  inerea^ie  of  the  rent, 
npon  the  ciuppo:>iiion  mentioned  hy  Dr.  MaoDonnelh  which  nsi^umos* 
that  the  tenants  interett  was  equal  to  the  rent  which  he  paid.  If 
his  interest  was  ^rrc-ater,  tlie  coUeire  did  not  derive  any  bt^ncfit  fn^ni 
it,  for  they  chargcil  only  the  same  fine  a;*  if  his  interest  waj*  only 
half  the  value.  [^Dr.  MarDonnfil.^ — It  is  a  8uhj\>ct  which  hua 
puzzled  a  great  many  people ;  they  say,  "  You  increase  your  rent 
and  increa^  the  fine;'  but  the  reason  is,  if  they  tike  an  increa^ 
upon  the  land,  they  dt»  nut  put  it  all  u|Mm  the  liue  or  rent,  but  part 
of  it  upon  the  rent,  an<l  part  upon  the  line. 

27.  In  what  manner  is  it  determined  when  the  incrcjiso  is  to  he 
made  ? — I  cannot  spi-ak  fn>m  my  own  experience,  nor  can  any  *»f 
the  present  memberB  of  the  board,  (for  tht»  covenants  for  the  incrinises 
were  antecedent  to  their  time,)  as  to  the  particular  conslderatiima 
for  the  increases,  or  upon  what  juirticular  cjilculations  they  were 
estimated ;  but  observing  the  course  of  the  increases,  yon  see  that 
they  take  place  at  the  time  there  Avas  a  general  rise  in  the  value  of 
property.  In  searching  throuyfh  the  ri^cords,  I  have  found  a  jnuuHige 
in  the  book  of  one  of  n»y  predecessors,  giving  a  resolution  of  the 
board,  date<l  February,  LSO.S  ;  present.  Dr.  Elrington»  afterward* 
provost;  Bishop  of  lenis,  Dr.  Magee,  aftt»rwards  Archbishop  of 
Dublin,  and  some  (»ther8  of  the  most  distinguishcHl  men  wc  havo 
had  ;  re8<dved  by  the  board,  '*  That  the  tenants  be  informed  by  the 
bursar,  that  an  increase  of  twenty-five  per  cent,  shall  l»o  put  upon 
their  rents  at  the  next  rcncAval."  That  entry  satisfies  ww  it  wa» 
not  upon  a  valuation  of  the  j)ai'ticular  pmpeity  of  tho>e  who  had 
expende^l  money  in  improvements.  [Dr.  LototjUii{.\ — V  vV\  \\^^V  \:,vi 
through  all  the  iletiiils  of  the  laws  relating  to  t\\c  ttwVVi^ect,  Wv  >\\^'«^ 
is  one,  enahlinff  the  landlordB  generally  to  xencw^  axk^  Y^*^^^"^"^^* 
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SrfTffcte  frcm  notwithstanding  they  renewed  all  their  riglit/?  over  the  property  as 
"^^^**      if  under  the  old  lease,  so  as  to  recover  the  old  rent ;  but  that  would 
not  extend  to  any  increase  of  rent. 

28.  Have  you  had  any  application  made  to  you  in  reference  to 
the  introduction  of  clauses  as  to  subdivi<lin^  ? — I  believe  the  tenants 
would  rather  have  no  clauses  at  all ;  they  would  rather  be  neglected 
entirely  except  when  they  are  asked  for  money.  One  reason  why 
perpetuity  leases  are  not  applied  for,  is,  that  they  take  their  chance ; 
and  it  is  better  to  take  a  lease  for  twenty-one  years  with  a  certainty 
of  its  being  renewed  at  half  the  rent,  than  a  perpetuity  at  the  full 
value. 

29.  What  is  your  opinion  with  respect  to  the  expediency  or 
inexi)ediency  of  enabling  the  tenants  on  the  colloire  estates  to  pur- 
chase a  perpetuity  1 — I  think  it  would  be  inexpedient,  as  it  would 
create  or  perpetimte  a  class  of  middlemen,  (xenerally  speaking, 
improvements  must  proceed  from  the  landlords  and  not  the  tenants. 
Tenants  in  general  want  capital,  and  skill,  and  enterprise  to  engage 
in  any  speculation,  and  such  as  the  improvements  generally  are, 
they  are  best  effected  by  the  landlords;  and  it  would  be  more  bene- 
ficial, if  the  college  were,  strictly  adhering  to  the  terms  of  the 
statute  I  mentioned,  to  have  a  valuation  for  themselves,  at  certain 
periods  every  seven  years,  and  leases  for  twenty-one  years  made  at 
half  the  rent,  or  having  a  valuation  made  in  a  liberal  spirit,  to  under- 
take themselves  all  injprovements  which  would  not  be  fully  remu- 
nerated by  a  twenty-one  years'  lease. 

30.  Do  you  use  the  term  middleman  as  applicable  to  all  tenants 
holding  the  perpetuities  you  have  alluded  to  \ — Yes. 

31.  Then  do  you  conceive  that  the  class  of  middlemen  taking  in 
perpetuity  is  more  objectionable  than  holding  un<ler  a  twenty-one 
yesirs'  lease  % — I  think  that  class  holding  under  a  twenty-one  years' 
lease  is  to  a  certain  extent  injurious,  but  the  college  have  a  power 
over  them  to  a  certain  extent  beneficial ;  they  may  refuse  to  renew 
unless  the  tenant  contributes  to  the  improvement.  \lh\  MacDofinell.] 
— I  can  mention  a  recent  instance  in  point.  A  few  years  ago  there 
was  a  new  line  of  road  propo8e<i  in  the  barony  of  Iraghticonnor, 
county  of  Kerry ;  the  Board  of  Public  Works  and  the  grand  jury 
of  the  county  said,  that  it  would  be  of  such  public  advantage,  that 
if  a  certain  amount  of  private  subscriptions  were  raised,  they  would 
grant  certain  large  sums,  very  large.  The  college  proportion  being 
ascertained  in  the  manner  which  I  mentione<l  before,  the  college 
were  willing  to  pay  it ;  but  their  tenant  and  his  under-tenants 
would  not  subscribe.  The  college  then  said  to  the  tenant,  Mr. 
Blacker,  when  he  came  to  seek  a  renewal,  '*  No,  we  will  suspend 
your  renewal ;  a  great  public  work,  and  the  opportunity  of  spend- 
ing a  large  sum  in  the  employment  of  the  poor,  is  lost  by  the  want 
of  your  contribution."  The  consequence  was,  that  the  contribution 
was  made  up,  and  then  the  tenant  got  his  rc^newal. 

I,  Q.  60.  Long  lejises,  at  low  rents,  will  make  middlemen.     A  man  must 

either   intend  to  sell  or  have  the  power  of  re-letting  it.     Long 
leases  have  a  tendency,  therefore,  to  produce  mi<ldlenien. 

lU.  Hi>w  far,  in  your  o])inion,  would  it  be  a<lvisable  that  thf>  tenure 

ofJcaaes  for  lives  renewable  for  ever  should  be  converted  intti  fee-&nn 

grants  ? — It  would  be  most  uBefuY,  \i  aAe^in^m^  Vj  «i)mQ  olauae 
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enabling  the  grantcr  of  fee-farms  to  have  all  the  rights,  the  same  as  ExtncU  ft 
if  he  reserved  the  rf^ version  to  himself.  There  is  a  rule  of  law  -Ewrfrfiiot 
which  provides  this,  that  wherever  the  interest  of  the  tenant  is  ex- 
actly co-extensive  with  the  interest  of  the  person  we  should  call 
the  landlord,  such  i>erson  is  not  deemed  the  landlord  at  all,  in  legal 
language,  nor  docs  he  possess  many  of  the  rights  of  a  landlord,  ex- 
cept those  immediately  given  to  him  by  the  contmct;  he  does  not 
come  within  the  Landlord  and  Tenant^s  Act.  To  give  an  instance, 
a  man  has  a  lease  for  three  lives,  he  demises  the  lands  for  the  same 
three  lives  ;  ho  could  not  bring  ejectments  in  the  same  manner  as 
if  he  had  demised  them  for  three  diflcrent  lives.  If  he  distrained, 
he  could  not  avow  in  the  same  manner ;  if  replevin  was  brought 
against  him,  he  would  be  considered  a  rent-charger,  and  not  a 
landlord  ;  and,  therefore,  if  such  an  alteration  as  that  sugge8te<l  was 
maiie,  it  ought,  in  fairness,  to  l>e  ao^mpanied  by  a  provision  to  the 
effect,  that  in  every  case  of  a  lease,  or  instrument  purporting  to  be 
a  lease,  the  relation  of  landlord  and  tenant  should  be  considered  in 
law  to  subsist,  a.=s  if  the  landlord  had  reserved  the  reversion  to 
himself. 

62.  Has  not  that,  in  eifect,  been  done  by  granting  perpetuities, 
under  the  Perpetuity  Purchase  Act  ? — Yes,  that  is  done  in  effect  by 
a  clause  specially  introduced. 

63.  Are  you  aware  of  many  objections  to  the  system  of  leases  for 
lives  renewable  for  ever? — None  but  the  litigation  to  which  it 
gives  rise,  and  the  system  of  middlemen  create<l  by  it. 

64.  May  not  inconveniences  arise  not  unfrequently  from  the 
difficulty  of  its  beinir  ascertaine<l  who  are  the  pailies  to  renew, 
where  property  bt;conies  divided  by  operation  of  law  ? — I  consider 
it  must  Wonie  a  very  fruitful  source  of  litigation ;  but  if  the  party 
in  possession  gets  a  renewal  fine,  and  grants  a  renewal,  the  renewal 
18  good  enough  for  all  practical  purposes. 

65.  Is  not  the  want  of  a  leasing  in  glebe  lands  another  ground 
of  complaint  in  this  country  / — Yes,  that  is  complained  of  as  an 
evil  to  a  great  extent;  but  in  most  of  the  instances  I  am  acquainted 
i^rith,  the  clergyman  grants  1(  a^es  from  year  to  year,  and  the  tenants 
are  very  well  satisfied  with  it,  and  sell  their  interest,  at  a  very 
high  rate,  from  one  to  another  ;  and  if  a  clergyman  wants  to  buy 
land,  he  goes  to  his  tenant,  and  pays  the  same  rate  as  another. 
They  consider  that  they  have  a  right  to  the  land.  It  is  an  evil  un- 
doubtedly, especially  from  the  limited  nature  of  the  incumbent's 
interest  who  is  not,  therefore,  able  to  effect  improvements. 

66.  Do  you  see  any  objection  to  the  incumbent  obtaining  the 
same  power  as  bisliojKS  of  giving  certain  terms'? — No,  provided  that 
the  consent  of  the  bisln)j»  or  jiatron  was  made  necessary;  but  in 
the  parts  of  the  country  which  I  am  most  acquainted  with,  the 
glebes  are  not  large.  In  the  north  of  Irehmd,  1  know  there  are 
many  valuable  glebes,  but  I  have  never  seen  them. 

On  the  subject  of  college  leases,  I  have  to  atld,  that  I  con*?tiltod  •'*'«  Q-  ^• 
the  Board  of  Trinity  Golleire,  and  that  the  majority  are  of  opinion 
that  it  would  be  injurious  to  the  college  to  have  their  le'A;:^^ft  \.w\\\«e\ 
into  perpetuities.     It  would  dei>rive  the  Cm\1oj;o   qS,  l\\al  "^c^vict  \>i 
Living  its  rents  at  proper  periods,  which  it  Has  \\\t\\eT\,i>  \^v>t^^e«vs»^, 
1  JMrer  has  abaaea.     The  rent  or  value  of  land  \i^ja  \i\\Xi«t\Ai  m- 
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rtraet*  from  creased  in  a  much  greater  proportion  tlian  the  price  of  com  ;  and 
^~*^'  no  provision  for  regulating  tlie  rent,  by  the  price  of  corn,  or  by  any 
other  criterion,  can  place  the  colleire  in  the  same  a<lvantageous  j>o- 
eition  which  it  now  hold^.  Its  lands  are  set  much  below  their 
value,  and  the  rent  might,  with  justice,  be  increjised,  if  any  cir- 
cumstance made  it  necessary  for  the  college  to  obtain  an  increased 
income. 

Pierce  Mahony,  esq.,  solicitor,  and  land  proprietor. 

»87,  Q.  S.  I  have  been  always  an  opponent  to  granting  leases  for  lives.     I 

think  them  highly  injurious  both  to  landlord  and  tenant ;  and, 
therefore,  I  have  invariably,  whether  in  the  management  of  my 
own  estate  or  that  of  others,  insisted  upon  lewises  being  grants  for 
years,  because  they  are  the  safest  for  the  landlord  as  well  as  the 
tenant.  Under  a  fixed  and  c^ortain  tenure,  each  knows  his  duty 
and  his  interest,  and  hence  each  will  discern  when  a  new  bargain 
should  be  made  for  their  common  and  future  interest ;  while,  if  the 
tenure  be  for  lives,  the  general  result  is,  that  the  property  dete- 
riorates, inasmuch  as  the  falling  of  the  lease  is  a  matter  of  specula- 
tion, upon  which  the  landlord  and  tenant  scarcely  ever  agree. 

3.  Do  you  observe  a  similar  result  when  the  term  of  years  comes 
near  its  expiration  ? — ^Certainly  not ;  the  very  reverse  is  the  result, 
according  to  my  experience,  and  the  example  of  the  great  building 
estates  justifies  that  opinion.  Take,  fur  instance,  the  great  estate 
of  the  Hon.  Sidney  Herbert,  in  this  city:  the  Kiises  are  invariably 
renewed  within  from  twenty  to  thirty  years  of  their  expiration ; 
and  the  result  is,  that  the  house  property  on  it  is  kept  in  repair, 
while  they  would  otherwise  go  into  <lecay. 

4.  Is  it  usual  to  renew  leases  for  mere  land  in  a  similar  manner, 
as  far  as  you  know  ? — Not  generally,  because  tenants  for  life  can- 
not, as  the  law  now  stan<ls,  renew  until  the  previous  lease  expires  ; 
but,  in  a  moral  sense,  there  is  a  general  understanding  to  this  eifect 
between  landlord  and  tenant  long  before  the  lease  actually  expires, 
otherwise  the  consequences  would  be  the  injury  of  the  land.  In 
my  answer  to  this  and  other  questions  as  to  landlord  and  tenant,  I 
wish  it  to  be  understood  that  1  always  speak  of  landlords  in  fee  or 
lessees  for  ever  or  leases  rencAvable,  and  not  of  middlemen  having  a 
mere  transitory  interest  in  the  hind,  and  merely  subletting  it  for  a 
rent-charge  or  i)rofit  during  their  casual  tenancy. 

5.  Do  you  extend  that  observation  to  the  leases  of  very  small 
lots  of  land — ten  or  fifteen  acres  ] — Yes,  I  apply  it  to  all ;  and 
there  is  no  class  of  farmers  I  value  more  than  the  one  to  which  I 
am  now  referred. 

6.  Is  there  a  covenant  in  those  leases  that  a  new  arrangement 
should  precede  the  expiration  of  the  lease,  or  is  it  a  matter  of  un- 
derstanding 1 — It  is  a  matter  of  understanding,  because  it  is  the 
common  interest  of  both  parties. 

7.  Haveyoufoundsometimesthatthetenanthasfanciedithis  interest 
to  get  what  he  could  out  of  the  land  just  before  the  expiration  of  the 
lease? — Yes,  unless  he  was  satisfied  that  a  renewal  would  be  granted. 
If  he  can  trust  to  the  honour  and  good  faith  of  his  landlord,  he  acts 

accordiufrly ;   if  he  <loes  uot,  he  most  naturally,  and,  in  my  opinion, 
motit  justly,  exercises  all  his  legal  T\g\i\a  \ft  ^V.  omV.  ol  l\va  land  he 


L&s  nt•uri^bt^l  fv»r  jtar?  the  res^ult  of  hij:  industry,  and  ho  pivpares  ^'^'^f?;^ 
to  lea^c  it  a#  uearlv  a«5  Lo  can  in  the  state  in  which  ho  found  it,  £!•*■«. 

8.  Yon  Wiinll  r«ly  ujH»n  it  boins:  the  iWi  UnI  inton^st  of  the 
landlord  t'^*  mako  a  now  arran^roment  with  the  tonant  £>im)0  time 
prev-ou^  !•:»  iho  oxj'iraii«.n  ^'f  tho  Urast-  • — Yo?  ;  and  to  provoni  the 
neces-ary  r^vil?  I  have  j^>ointei  out,  a  jn^wor  should  he  ci^en  to 
tenants  for  life,  at  present  under  ;*et i lemon t,  without  having  the 
power  l'»  a*i«»pi  such  a  clause,  nr  make  such  renewals,  to  do  s^w 

9.  What  term  of  lease  have  vmu  fv>und  t«»  l»e  most  u^eful  i — The 
term  I  have  sriven  whore  permanent  buihliugs  were  to  be  envteil 
by  the  tenant.  <»f  consiilerable  value,  was  ninety-nine  years  ;  but 
where  they  were  mere  occupation  leases,  twenty-one  or  thirty-one 
years. 

10.  Is  twenty-one  or  thirty-one  years'  lea^e.  in  yi»ur  opinion, 
ooDsideretl  sufficient  by  a  rea<f»nable  tenant  for  the  novvssan*  agri- 
cultural improvements  ? — Either  are  ^uite  enough.  In  townlands 
not  waniiuir  the  expenditure  of  capital,  twenty nme  years  ;  for 
mountain  districts,  thirty-one  \'ears.  The  majority  of  the  tenanta 
are  perfectly  content  with  a  twenty-one  or  thirty H>ne  years'  lease, 
under  the  qualifications  I  have  suite«i — some,  indee<l,  with  less. 

li.  Do  tlie  leases  which  you  have  prepared  contain  many  cove- 
nants f — Ye.-5,  the  strictest  covenants  I  could  possibly  devise  ;  and 
my  object  has  been  not  to  annoy  or  oppress  the  tenants,  but  to 
make  my  wishes  as  plainly  known  as  pot>sible,  8o  as  to  enable  me 
and  those  who  follow  after  me  to  train  the  tenantry  to  a  system  of 
adherence  to  our  mutual  contract.  The  landlord  ha£>  a  right  to  name 
reasonable  conditions,  and  when  acce<led  to  by  the  tenants,  they 
ought  to  be  obser\'ed.  I  know  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  new 
and  an  improved  system.  I  cannot  say  that  I  have  felt  it  myself, 
because  I  have  genorally  succeeded  with  my  tenants  ;  yet  the  <liffi- 
ctilty  is  great,  and  it  will  take  many  years,  notwithstanding  the 
labours  of  this  commission,  to  solve  the  great  problem  it  is  their 
duty  to  solve.  We  all  aim  at  the  prosperity  and  contentment  of 
Irish  tenants,  and  the  prosperity  and  contentment  of  Irish  land- 
lords, a«  Ii'Uh  landlords  rfallt/  are.  The  two  classes  have  not 
known  each  other  even  by  name  until  lately,  and  the  acquaintance- 
ship is  of  too  recent  a  date  to  have  produced  any  tcood  fruit. 

12.  Of  what  nature  are  the  covenants? — Covenants  against  sub- 
letting chiefly. 

13.  Have  you  had  any  occasion  to  enforce  them  in  a  court  of 
law  ? — For  others  I  have  ;  in  my  own  case,  never. 

14.  Have  you  found  that  you  have  been  able  to  get  a  verdict  in 
any  of  the  cases  in  which  you  have  thought  it  necessary  to  go  into 
a  court  ? — With  the  form  of  lease  I  have  adoi)ted,  I  am  indepen- 
dent of  a  jury.  I  have  only  to  prove  the  facts,  showing  the  breach 
of  covenant,  and  upon  that  arises,  in  point  of  law,  a  positive  for- 
feiture. The  only  difficulty  is  where  a  penal  rent  is  roscrvod,  and 
in  such  case  the  jury  can  exercise  a  discretion  as  to  the  amount  of 
damages.  In  the  case  of  forfeiture  to  which  I  allude,  there  is  no 
discretion  left  to  the  jury ;  the  judge  must  direct  them,  in  point  of 
law,  that,  upon  the  evidence,  an  absolute  forfeiture  luus  takv^tv  li^wXi. 

43.  Have  you  turned  your  attention  at  ail  to  l\\e  ViTvwTii  -wVx^^  vAi  >  ^ 
preyails  in  this  country,  of  leases  for  liyes  renevraVAe  ^ot  <iv«t\ — 
leBj  Mttd  I  bsre  the  authority  of  one  of  tbo  greatest  '^uA^^i^  '^^^ 
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■^cit  from  ever  lived,  my  friond  and  scliool  compaDion,  now  no  more,  the  lite 
^jf^'  Sir  ^lichael  6'Louglilcn,  for  s}iyin«r  that  he  always  folt  that  that 
tenure  wa8  most  ))roiudiciaK  and  who  agreed  with  me  in  opinion 
that  tlic  legislature  Hhuuld  provide  a  remedy,  by  turning  those  leases 
into  jMjrpctual  loaves,  subject,  iw  churcdi  leases  are,  to  ejectment  for 
non-payment  of  rent.  A  leru?c  in  fee  farm  cannot  bo  evicted;  and 
one  of  the  reasons  for  pmntinp  h^sos  for  lives  renewable  for  ever, 
which,  in  contemplation  of  the  parties  to  it,  was  to  be  as  long  as  the 
other,  was,  that  tlicre  bein^  a  reversion  in  the  landlord,  tliat  there 
was  a  power  of  ejectment  for  non-payment  of  rent  in  the  one  case, 
and  not  in  the  other.  I  woubl,  therefore,  leave  that  remedy  to  the 
landlords  who  have  granted  leases  for  lives  renewable  for  ever,  and 
Kivo  them  a  compen.sabion  for  rent  and  lines  in  money,  which  could 
be  easily  ascertained.  Any  actuary  wonbl  ^Mve  a  schedule.  I 
should  further  add  a  power  to  tenants  under  such  circumstances  to 
acquire  the  actual  fee  of  the  estate  discharged  of  all  rent,  and  the 
redem])tion  price  should  l>e  the  price  of  the  funds  of  the  day,  upon 
the  same  ]>rincip1e  upon  which  land  tax  is  redeemable  in  England. 
The  litiirition  which  has  arisen  in  consequence  of  these  leases  for 
lives  renewable  for  ever,  has  been  very  great  indeed ;  and  a  decree 
in  a  caui>e  in  which  I  was  concerned,  decided  by  Lord  Chancellor 
Sngden  since  his  last  arrival  in  Ireland — namely,  in  the  cause  of 
Butler  r.  Portarlin^jton,  which  will  be  found  reported  in  the  Chan* 
eery  Reports  of  January,  1842 — has  led  to  great  disquietude  as  to 
that  class  of  title,  been  use,  though  confessedly  the  judgment  of  the 
Chancellor  is  good,  and  h:is  not  been  appealed  from,  still  it  appears 
almost  in  direct  cimtradietion  to  many  j)revious  decisions.  My 
suggestion  can  do  no  possible  injury  to  landlords,  because  I  would 
pay  them  the  full  value  of  any  renewal  lines  they  have  reserved; 
and  I  should  have  no  objection  that  they  Avere  likewise  paid  in 
money  a  sum  computed  to  be  equivalent  to  the  expense  of  renewal, 
so  that  all  that  should  come  to  the  tenant  would  be  a  perpetual 
lease,  with  power  to  redeem  their  estates  from  rent,  instea<l  of  one 
liable  to  the  contingencies  of  renewal,  or  the  mistakes  which  arise 
from  parties  not  attending  strictly  to  the  covenants;  and  in  cases 
where  landlords  are  tenants  for  life,  and  cannot  properly  receive 
compensation  for  the  renewal  fines  and  rents,  I  should  have  no 
objection  if  the  compensation  was  represented  by  an  increased  rent, 
at  the  option  of  the  parties.  Being  extremely  anxious  to  see  pro- 
perty turned  into  the  simplest  fonn — ^namely,  that  called  fee-simple, 
instead  of  the  complicated  form  it  now  presents,  and  to  which 
English  lenders  pjirticularly  object — I  should  j)ropose  that  all  persons 
holding  by  lease  for  lives  renewable  for  ever,  or  in  fee  fiirm  at  a 
rent,  should  be  at  liberty  U^  re«leem  those  rents  and  obtain  fee-simple 
estates  in  their  lands,  upon  paving  the  same  rate  of  purchase  for  the 
rent  reserved  as  is  now  paid  for  the  redemption  of  land  tax  in 
England,  or  for  (|uit  rents  in  Irelanil.  I  know  nothing  that  would 
improve  the  state  of  Irelantl,  by  en  ating  a  yeoman  proprietary,  so 
much  as  getting  rid  of  the  tenures  I  have  referred  to,  and  substitu- 
ting for  them  fee-simple  tenantry  under  the  crown,  and  discharged 
of  all  rent ;  but  no  meagsure  will  be  effective  under  my  present  sug- 
gestion,  which  falls  short  of  enabling  the  industrious  and  improving 
tenant  to  get  rid  of  all  rent. 
44,  Wiial  course  would  you  BuggeaV,  vn  i^«\jwA.  Nft  w3t&j(A«^  or 
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other  rcscn'ations,  in  such  leases  ? — In  the  case  of  royalties,  I  should  Extractt  fro 
suggest,  that  if  they  wore  shown  to  be  of  marketable  value,  inde-  "'^*^' 

pendent  of  rent,  that  they  sliould  he  paid  for  upon  a  similar  princi- 
ple. 1  would  give  the  full  value  for  what  1  desire  to  take  from  the 
landlonl  and  give  to  the  tenant.  I  do  not  desire  to  servo  one  clasa 
at  the  other's  exp(»nse.  And  to  give  an  instance,  the  strongest  I 
can,  of  the  benefit  that  would  result  to  tenants,  and,  therefore,  a 
justification  of  my  proposition  that  the  tenant  should  pay  highly  for 
the  chief  rents,  I  would  refer  to  the  relative  value  of  fee-simple 
estates,  such  freehoM  estates  as  1  have  now  described,  lives  renew- 
able for  ever.  I  rec<dlect,  so  late  as  the  year  1819,  professionally 
valuing  an<l  sellin«:  leases  for  lives  renewable  for  ever,  at  twelve 
years'  purchase,  and  at  the  same  time  selling  fee-simple  estates  at 
sixteen  years  and  two-tliinls.  Since  that  time,  in  the  same  county, 
namely,  the  county  of  Kerry,  I  have  bought  fee-simple  estates  at 
twenty-live  and  up  to  twenty-seven  years'  purchase,  while  livee 
renewable  for  ever  will  scarcely  bring  eighteen. 

45.  Do  you  mean,  then,  to  .say,  that  as  far  as  your  observation 
goes,  there  is  that  difference  at  this  moment  in  this  country  between 
those  descriptions  of  property] — Yes;  unless  in  some  peculiar 
cases. 

46.  Do  you  see  any  difficulty  with  respect  to  mines  and  minerals? — 
No,  I  see  none.  The  fee  remains  with  the  landlord.  If  the  mines 
were  existing,  visible,  and  pro ti table,  they  would  come  into  the 
account.  If  they  are  undiscovered,  I  should  treat  them  as  ideal 
property.  My  calculations  would,  of  course,  be  limited  to  the  imme- 
diate return  for  the  capital  about  to  be  invested  under  my  direction, 
and  I  should  not  speculate  upon  undiscovereil  wealth. 

48.  With  respect  to  the  reservation  of  royalties  or  mines,  by  what  1037,  Q.  48. 
tribunal  do  you  propose  that  the  value  should  be  ascertained  ? — A 
simple  petition  to  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  a  reference  to  the 
Master,  would  obtain  that  information. 

Daniel  O'Connell,  esq.,  M.P. 

4.  Has  the  practice  of  taking  tenants  without  leases  increased  or  1119  Q.  4«] 
diminished  of  late  years] — It  has  increased,  and  is  increasing. 
There  are  many  causes  for  it;  some  natural  and  perhaps  excusable, 
and  othei*s  which  I  do  not  think  to  be  excusable.  For  example, 
one  great  cause  for  the  refusal  to  give  leases  is  to  be  found  in  the 
alteration  of  the  currency;  I  do  not  mean  the  alteration  from  Irish 
to  English,  because  that  is  immaterial,  but  the  diminution  of  the 
currency.  I  could  mention  my  own  case.  I  obtained  possession 
of  my  lather's  property  in  the  year  1808;  it  was  almost  ail  under 
lease  at  that  time,  principally  for  one  and  twenty  years.  Up  to 
1814  or  181o  the  tenants  paid  their  rents  with  great  regularity, 
and,  I  think,  were  comfortable.  Then  came  the  fall  of  prices,  the 
ruin  of  the  banks,  the  consequent  diminution  of  relative  value 
between  land  and  money;  and  I  found  that  after  abating  in  many 
instances,  I  am  sure,  two-thirds,  in  all  at  least  one-half,  the  tenantry 
considered  that  they  lia<l  a  lion  for  the  one  and  twenty  years,  even 
at  the  reduced  rent;  ami  thus  I  found  myself  embarrassed  b^  \!e»j&^& 
that  were  of  no  value  to  me,  that  would  be  oi  uo  \^\i^  Va  \}ida 
tenants  if  the  rent  Teaerred  in  them  were  eiiiorced,  aiA  XI^aX  nft^ta> 
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Srfraeft  from  therefore,  a  more  inconveuionce.  There  liave  been  from  that  period 
£v9denc€,  ^^q  q,.  three  other  changes  in  the  currency  and  fluctuations  in  pricea 
In  the  year  1818  there  was  a  hi^^^h  price,  followed  by  a  declining 
reaction.  Again,  in  the  year  1825,  high  prices,  followed  by  anotlier 
alternation.  So  that  those  fluctuations  naturally  induced  landlords 
to  keep  themselves,  jis  I  would  say,  at  the  safe  side,  and  rendered 
it  natural  that  they  should  not  be  willing  to  give  leases. 

5.  Would  not  the  same  circumstances  also,  in  some  degree,  render 
it  hazardous  for  the  tenant  to  bind  himself  by  a  lease  ? — I  should 
say,  decidedly  not.     He  ha^^,  in  general,  little  or  nothing  to  lose. 
The  tenant  has  no  mode  of  subsistence  but  by  the  laud,  an<l  out  of 
the  land ;  and  if  he  cannot  get  land  for  the  value,  he  is  obliged  to 
offer  more.     Talking  of  political  economy,  of  supply  and  demand^ 
the  supply  is  not  at  all  equal  to  the  deman<l ;  and  that  is  a  case  of 
course  in  which  over  prices,  that  is,  over  rents,  are  ott'ered,  particu- 
larly as  it  is  not  a  transaction  requiring  immediate  payment,  but  is 
referable  to  future  payments  and  future  contingencies.     Now  tho 
tenant  is  obliged  to  take  the  land  at  any  price.     1  have  given  one 
of  a  number  of  reasons  why  landlonls  are  averse  to  giving  leases; 
there  are  others,  some  of  them  political.     Of  the  merits  of  those 
politics  of  course  I  say  nothing — it  would  not  be  becoming  in  me; 
my  opinions  are  tolerably  well  known,  and,  therefore,  even  upon 
that  account,  I  forbear  the  more.     But  there  has  unhappily  a  notion 
gone  abroad  that  human  beings  are  an  encumbrance  to  land,  and 
that  every  family  which  is  subsisted  is  ^o  much  taken  out  of  the 
pocket  of  the  landlord      1  think  that  idea  is  most  grossly  and 
enormously  exaggerated, — but  it  is  another  of  the  natural  causes  for 
not  making  leases;  for  take  what  precautions  the  landlord  will,  the 
lessee  will  and  must  contrive  to  have  more  occupiers  on  the  land 
than  the  landlord  wouhl  wish.     If  you  prohibit  him  from  having 
additional  houses,  and  have  a  clause  to  take  down  those  additional 
houses,  they  will  live  in  one  house;  the  daughter  will  marry,  and 
the  son-in-law  will  be  brought  in,  and  the  son  will  marry  and  bring 
in  his  wife.     Then  I  am  much  afraid  (in  this  my  own  prejudices 
perhaps  mislead  me,  though  I  do  not  think  they  do)  that  there  is  a 
feeling,  arising  from  a  diflierence  of  religion,  which  operates  to  this 
extent,  to  cause  less  kindliness  of  feeling  between  the  landlord  and 
the  tenant  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case.     Not  that  I  mean  to 
say  that  Roman  Catholic  landlords  do  not  also  follow  the  general 
idea  of  unwillingness  to  have  what  they  consider  too  many  people 
upon  their  property;  I  believe  that  to  be  very  much  mistaken.  Bat 
I  am  sure  of  this,  that  whatever  be  the  causes,  the  results  are  fright- 
ful in  the  extreme.  I  am,  therefore,  in  my  judgment,  very  decidedly 
for  a  fixity  of  tenure.     I  think  there  are  circumstances  occurring 
which  lead  to  it  in  the  worst  way.   The  number  of  agrarian  murders 
is  manifestly  accumulating;  I  think  there  are  more  in  each  succeed- 
ing year.     I  remember  when  Mr.  Baker's  murder,  in  the  county  of 
Tipperary,  one  of  those  assassinations  which  took  place  in  the  open 
day,  filled  the  entire  country  with  horror;  but  there  are  twenty  of 
those  Baker  assassinations  now,  1  am  very  much  afraid,  where  but 
one  occurred  before.     If  things  go  on  as  they  <lo  those  murders  will 
accumuhte,  and  there  will  be,  in  a  great  part  of  the  country,  a 
£xity  of  tenure  conquered  irom  t]i\Q  Va^udlords  from  fear;  and  oei^ 
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taitily  I  think  everybody  will  agree  with  me,  that  a  worse  fixity  of  Extratt$  /< 
tenure  than  that  could  not  hy  any  human  possibility  or  diabolical  £vtdemei 
contrivance  be  invented.  And  then  there  are  the  stamp  duties.  ^"^ 
-Suppose  there  is  an  agreement  in  writing,  the  unhappy  man  goes 
into  possesjiiion  under  it,  and  he  either  makes  improvements  which 
create  tlie  desire  of  his  landlord  to  get  the  land  again,  or  iio  olfends 
the  landlord  in  any  one  of  the  million  ways  in  which  a  tenant  may 
offeml  a  landlord.  There  is,  in  the  case  which  I  put,  a  written  deed 
or  agreement,  but  that  instrument,  when  he  oomes  into  the  civil  bill 
court,  the  assi^-tant  barrister  can  look  at  only  to  find  tlie  stamP)  in 
the  first  instance.  There  is  no  stamp  on  it,  and  the  man  is  legally, 
but  very  unjustly  evicted.  The  horrible  massacre  of  the  Sheas,  in 
the  county  of  Tipperary,  where  an  entire  family  were  surrounded 
in  their  house ;  the  house  was  set  on  fire,  and  most  of  the  inmates 
were  burnt  to  dc»atK;  such  of  them  as  attempted  to  escape  were 
45laughtored  outside, — that  hideous  massacre  was  occasioned  by  the 
breach  of  a  written  agreement  for  the  h(dditig  of  land  Tlie  persons 
who  held  tlie  land  held  it  by  a  written  contract,  but  when  they 
came  to  defend  themselves  a^'ainst  an  ejectment,  it  was  seen  there 
was  no  stamp.  The  penalty  for  afiixing  a  stamp  upon  that  con- 
tract would  probably  have  been  £50,  if  they  had  come  to  have  it 
4stamped. 

10.  Have  you  considered  any  particular  mode  by  which  Uie  mft,  <^  u 
-desirable  end  could  be  attained  of  giving  more  security  and  confix 

-dcRce  to  the  tenant  ? — In  no  other  way  than  by  making  leases. 

11.  Would  you  go  the  length  of  making  it  compulsory  upon 
landlords  to  grant  leases,  or  only  hold  out  various  inducements  1 — 
It  will  be  recollected  that  it  is  not  of  evils  skin-deep  that  we  are 

rking,  but  we  speak  of  matters  of  the  most  vital  importance — of 
wholesale  destruction  of  life  which  follows  from  what  is  techni- 
•cally  called  a  clearance — of  the  horrible  assassinations  in  detail  which 
follow  as  a  reaction  upon  those  clearances — of  a  state  of  society 
frightful  in  itself  as  far  as  it  extends,  and  in  its  nature  tending  to 
^extend  furtJier;  for  there  are  many  successfnl  instances  of  tenure 
being  held  un(ler  the  apprehension  of  the  landlord,  whoever  he  be, 
:a8  to  the  consequences  of  putting  the  party  out.  Therefore,  when 
I  speak  -of  a  violent  remedy,  I  speak  of  it  as  applicable  to  a  violent 
disease.  I  think  that  there  ought  to  be  no  rent  recoverable  upon 
»ny  thing  but  a  lease.  I  should  wish  to  see  thirty-one  years*  leases 
introduced.  I  should  think  that  they  ought  not  to  be  less  than 
twenty-one.  If  you  had  a  thirty-one  years'  lease  introduced  gene- 
rally, you  would,  if  I  may  use  the  phrase,  tide  over  the  present 
epirit  of  legal  oppression  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  opposition  on  the 
•other,  and  you  would  hold  out  a  prospect  in  the  interval  of  making 
quieter  times  permanent ;  and  if  you  prevent  a  single  murder,  it  is 
bard  to  purchase  that  prevention  too  high.  I  am,  therefore,  most 
-strongly  of  opinion  (I  speak  with  deference)  that  no  rent  ought  to 
be  recoverable  unless  there  be  a  lease.  I  am  of  opinion  that  the 
stamp  duties  for  every  transaction  of  land  that  does  not  amount  to 
£100  a  year  ought  to  be  remitted.  The  year  before  last,  when  Mr. 
Oonlbnm  was  bringing  in  the  general  stamp  act,  two  or  three  of  us 
-succeeded  in  getting  him  to  abolish  the  necessity  sA  «\a.TK^%  Vst 
aubmifisions  to  awards,  and  upon  awards,  wliere  Oie  sv^si^ecX  ^%a  ti^\ 
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^xtrarts  from  of  greater  value  tlian  £20;  and  that  is  alrearly  Wginning  to  <Io  a 
-^*j^^*  great  deal  of  good.  When  the  people  find  that  by  leaving  the 
matter  to  two  ot  their  neighbours,  if  those  neighbours  give  an  awarA 
in  writing  it  will  be  considered  conclusive  upon  the  assistant  bania- 
ter,  they  are  beginning  ranch  to  select  some  honest  neighbooT  or 
the  parish  priest,  and  to  leave  it  to  him,  and  that  practice  ia  now 
reviving.  The  stamp  formerly  was  20«.  upon  an  award:  the  con- 
ee<iuence  was,  that  there  were  no  awards  for  poor  people  at  all.  I 
»l)cak  of  that  as  an  instance  in  which  the  government  very  pro- 
perly yielded  to  the  propriety  of  the  case.  I  think  it  would  advance 
very  much  the  tranquillization  of  the  country,  as  one  of  the  ingre- 
dients, there  l>eing  no  necessity  for  stamps.  There  is  anotlier  evil, 
with  respect  to  that,  which  is  enormous  in  its  nature,  and  that  ia, 
that  the  calculati(m  of  the  proper  stamp  on  a  lease  is  complicated, 
and  persons  take  the  lessor  stamp  wherever  they  possibly  can.  I 
know  a  district  in  the  county  of  Cork  in  which  not  one  of  the 
tenants  has  a  valid  lease,  on  accouut  of  the  deficiency  of  the  stampr 
To  be  sure,  if  an  ejectment  were  brought  against  any  one  of  them, 
he  would  go  to  the  expense  of  paying  the  penalty,  to  have  the  lease 

?roperly  stam])ed ;  but  still  that  is  a  fearful  state  for  them  to  be  in. 
would  therefore  suggest,  as  strongly  as  becomes  me,  that  the  law 
should  be  altereil  in  that  respect.  It  would  also  be  very  desirable^ 
if  au  alteration  were  made  in  the  law  of  tenure,  that  a  copy  of  the 
lease  or  instrument  of  demise,  should  be  added  by  way  of  schedule 
to  the  Act  of  Parliament,  so  that  the  lease  need  not  run  to  a  great 
number  of  words  in  covenants,  but  that  the  formal  words  of  grant- 
ing, as  at  common  law  they  imply  a  covenant,  should  imply  the 
particular  covenants  desirable  to  secure  the  rights  of  all  parties, 
and  that  would  be  all  that  would  be  necessary.  This  plan  would 
have  a  great  effect  in  preventing  litigation, — it  would  prevent 
expense — it  would  render  it  unnecessary  to  enijdoy  a  professional 
man, — in  short,  its  advantages  would,  in  my  mind,  be  very  great. 

1 2.  You  mean  that  the  lease  should  be  a  short  d<x!ument  refer- 
ring to  certain  known  and  established  consequences  in  the  schedule 
to  the  Act  of  Parliament  ? — Precisely ;  that  is  my  meaning.  Another 
cause,  which  I  did  not  mention,  for  making  the  landlords  prefer  not 
giving  leases,  is  to  be  found  in  the  political  state  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Eobert  Brown,  farmer. 

4o.  Do  the  tenants*  hold  generally  at  will  or  by  leases  ? — On  the 
estate  I  live  upon,  both  at  will  and  under  leases ;  but  from  the 
unbending  integrity  of  Mr.  .Toy,  and  his  honour  and  honesty,  and 
all  that,  we  are  considered  as  safe  at  will  as  under  lease.  1  have 
expended  X.^OO  without  the  scratch  of  a  pen.  I  might  have  had  a 
lease  at  any  time  I  called  for  it.  If  Mr.  Joy  and  I-iord  Mountcashel 
were  to  live,  an<l  1  was  to  live,  I  should  not  care  to  have  a  lease ; 
but  Lord  Mountcashel  may  be  gathered  to  his  fathers,  and  Mr.  Joy 
may  die,  and  another  Pharaoh  may  arise,  who  knew  not  Joseph, 
and  we  may  be  put  under  other  circumstances. 

katrim.  Very  Rev.  Dean  Stannus,  agent  to  Marquess  of  Hertford. 

I»  Q.  47.  47.  Do  the  tenants  hold  generally  at  will  or  by  lease  t — ^I  think 

*ho  mniorit'^  «rp  nf  will :  thev  are  pretty  equally  divided. 


kntrim. 
11,  Q.  45. 
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48.  Wlien  tbere  are  leases  granted,  for  what  terms  are  they  Exinut$  flxm 
usually  grantetl  ? — Three  lives  now  ;  formerly  they  used  to  be  for     Emdatm^ 
one  life  and  twenty-one  years,  but  the  late  lord  had  not  the  power 

of  granting  leases  for  years  and  lives ;  and  the  present  lord  is  in 
the  same  situation  in  that  respect 

49.  What  is  the  custom  of  the  estate  as  to  fining  down  leases  ?-^ 
Lord  Hertford  having  desired,  that  in  cases  of  granting  leases,  one- 
fourth  of  the  rent  should  be  fined  down,  opportunity  is  taken  of  requir- 
ing the  fines  in  the  cases  of  leases  being  demanded,  but  no  tenant 
holding  at  will  is  called  upon  to  produce  money  to  fine  down  his  rent* 

50.  What  is  the  course  pursued  in  cases  of  sales  by  tenants  hold- 
ing from  year  to  year  ] — Having  got  permission  to  sell,  they  bring 
forward  the  arrears  and  the  fine  for  one-fourth  of  the  fixed  rent 
before  getting  a  lease. 

51.  What  has  been  the  effect  generally  upon  the  tenantry  of  that 
system  of  fining  down  one-fourth  of  the  rent  when  they  get  leases, 
or  when  they  come  in  under  a  purchase  at  will  ? — I  think  it  has 
ihe  best  efiect  for  the  purchaser ;  but  I  am  free  to  confess,  that  the 
seller,  generally,  gets  less  money;  the  question  is,  what  is  just  to  both 
the  landlord  and  tenant ;  there  are  many  instances  of  tenants  sell- 
ing the  tenant-right  of  lands  on  which  they  had  not  spent  a  shilling. 

52.  Upon  what  principle  is  one-fourth  of  the  rent  fixed  ? — Upon 
the  principle  of  allowing  the  purchaser  six  per  cent,  for  his  money; 
it  was  calculated  by  one  of  the  first  calculators  in  London,  Mr, 
Morgan,  of  the  Equitable ;  he  calculated  it  at  £6  6^.  \  he  said  there 
was  only  6«.  difierence  between  the  value  of  a  lease  of  three  lives 
and  a  perpetuity.  Lord  Hertford  finding  that  would  not  satisfy  the 
tenants,  he  desired  they  should  have  £6  10«.,  which  is  4«.  per 
cent,  more  than  Mr.  Morgan's  calculation,  though  made  at  six  per 
oent.  as  the  value  of  money. 

53.  Has  the  system  of  taking  out  leases,  under  these  conditions, 
been  largely  adopted  on  the  estate  ? — Every  man  who  had  money 
took  advantage  of  it;  but,  I  suppose,  that  the  whole  amount  of 
the  fines  since  this  arrangement,  which  commenced  in  1823,  has 
amounted  to  little  more  than  the  rental  for  one  year;  a  further 
effect  of  this  system  has  been,  that  where  a  tenant  would  have  sold 
bis  tenant-right  of  a  farm  held  at  20«.  an  acre,  for  £10  an  acre,  he 
will  now  sell  it  for  about  £12  or  £13,  allowing  the  fine  to  come  out 
of  it^  by  which  the  purchaser  holds  at  15<.  instead  of  20s.,  having  a 
yretj  good  lease. 

61.  What  are  the  covenants  usually  inserted  in  the  leases  ? — Th^ 

ttfloal  covenants  are  for  non-alienation;  to  build  certain  houses;  to  94>  Q.  61. 
make  ditches ;  and  to  plant  trees ;   some  of  which  are  seldom 
enforced.     The  non-alienation  clause,  without  consent,  is  enforced. 

62.  Have  you  ever  had  to  take  any  proceedings  at  law  to  enforce 
any  of  these  covenants  ? — No ;  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  ever  had 
occasion  to  resort  to  legal  proceedings.  If  they  sell  without  per- 
mission, they  are  subject  to  an  increase  of  one-fiith  of  the  rent;  and 
we  have  charged  them  the  increased  rent  for  a  ^ear  or  two. 

63.  What  efiect  has  the  mode  of  tenure  which  is  adopted  upon 
the  condition  of  the  tenants  and  the  improvement  of  their  farms  % — 
I  think  the  improvements  on  forms  held  at  wiU  axe  ftom^vca^^  Ne^r^ 
iieariy  as  great  as  when  ihej  hold  upon  lease*,  ^tYioxi^  \  \a7^% 
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Exfrarfs  from  obtserved  tliat,  where  a  mnn  lias  fined  down  his  land,  knowing  that 
Ecidence.  jj^  \^^  sunk  a  certain  sum  for  it,  he  has  generally  improved  very  much. 
64.  In  case  the  lives  dropped  after  a  man  had  fined  down  the 
rent,  having  purchased  the  land,  wouhl  he  be  obliged  to  fine  again 
and  take  out  another  lease  ? — No;  it  is  quite  optional.  There  wag 
a  tenant  who,  under  such  circumstances,  chose  to  have  a  new  leafie, 
and  Lord  Hertford  forgave  half  the  fine. 

Mr.  Joshua  Lamb,  fanner. 

The  lease  which  has  been  granted  for  the  last  eighteen  or  twenty 
years  is  for  three  lives,  the  rent  being  fined  down  one-fourth  from 
the  valuation,  at  the  rate  of  six  an<l  a  half  per  cent.  The  leases 
granted  prior  to  that  period  were  for  one  life  or  twenty-one  years. 
Some,  however,  hold  their  farms  at  will,  when  the  fine  cannot  be 
conveniently  raised,  which  is  permitted  so  long  as  the  land  remains 
in  the  hands  of  the  original  occupier;  but  if  a  farm  of  this  descrip- 
tion is  to  be  sold,  it  then  becomes  imperative  on  the  purchaser  to 
take  out  a  lease  and  fine  down.  Tenants  generally  improve  with 
confidence  when  they  have  the  means;  but  the  efiect  of  fining  has 
been  to  draw  away  a  great  deal  of  the  surplus  or  acx'umuhited  capital 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  tenantry,  as  well  as  much  of  their  anticipated 
savings  for  years  to  come,  by  which  the  capital  employed  on  land 
(already  too  small)  has  been  lessened,  and  thereby  the  adoption  and 
proper  carrying  out  of  improved  methods  of  agriculture  prevented. 
The  raising  an  abundance  of  manure  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  good 
husbandry.  This  implies  the  necessity  of  maintaining  a  suflicient 
stock,  which  cannot  be  done  without  an  adequate  capital.  Indeed,  it 
appears  to  me,  that  without  this  primary  requisite,  other  improve- 
ments in  tillage  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  only  so  many  ingenious 
contrivances  for  developing  and  exhaus^ting  the  resources  of  the 
soil,  and  reducing  it  to  the  lowest  possible  ei)b. 

31.  Then,  is  it  your  opinion  that  the  advantage  which  the  tenant 
receives  from  obtaining  a  lease  for  three  lives,  is  not  commensurate 
with  the  inconvenience  arising  from  the  expenditure  of  so  much 
capital  ? — Not  at  all  commensurate.     We  do  not  think  so. 

James  Boyle,  esq.,  banker. 

The  tenure  is  generally  tenancy-at-will ;  tenants  are  careless  to 
take  leases  at  the  present  value  of  some  land.  Very  little  is  held 
at  low  rents  renewable  for  ever;  there  is  some  p(»rtion  of  the  county 
of  Antrim  which  is  held  under  leases  renewable  for  ever,  at  5«.,  or 
6«.,  or  \0s.  the  acre,  but  very  little,  perhaps  not  one-twentieth  part; 
some  for  years  and  lives.  Where  there  is  a  lea«e,  they  are  generally 
better  improved ;  there  is  more  comfort,  and  the  rents  are  better 
paid;  the  high  price  of  stamps  is  one  cause  the  tenant  is  indiflTerent 
respecting  a  lease.  W^here  a  lease  is  granted,  it  is  generally  for 
twenty-one  years  and  a  life,  or  thirty-one  years  and  three  lives ;  very 
few  of  the  latter  tenures  are  now  given,  that  is,  three  lives  and  thirty- 
one  years.  The  tenants  will  not  pay  for  leases,  as  kind  is  considered 
let,  in  general,  ^s.  to  5s.  an  acre  above  its  value. 

William  Blacker,  esq.,  agent. 

1^.  Have  you  much  difiiculty  in  enforcing  the  clauses  of  leases, 
Mud  what  would  you  suggest  m  the  way  of  simplifying  the  enforoS' 
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ment  of  such  clauses? — Lord  Gu&ford's  Ic-dtiOH  for  these  eighty  years  Extracts  from 
hack,  were  all  made  with  a  covenant  for  uoii-alienatioii,  but  it  has     ^videmee. 
been  completely  a  dea<l  letter,  ami  there  is  no  kind  of  possibility  of 
enforcing  a  direct  clause  of  that  kind,  exco])ting  this,  that  a  breach 
of  it  should  render  the  lease  itself  null  anil  void.     If  you  superadd 
a  penalty,  and  act  upon  it,  it  mi;^ht  perhai)8  be  ettectual. 

23.  Do  you  find  the  stamp  on  leases  is  a  great  bar  to  their  being  52,  Q.  S3« 
taken  oat  ? — We  have  not  granted  a  single  lease  under  the  new 
stamp  act,  but  I  should  certainly  conceive  it  a  considenible  bar  to  a 
tenant  willing  to  have  a  lease.  I  tiiink  it  wouhl  be  a  groat  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  leasing.  As  to  myself  there  is  no  (»ther  charge  what- 
soever in  reference  to  obtaining  a  lease  by  the  tenant,  exce])t  the 
stamp,  and  a  few  shillings  to  the  clerk  for  filling  in  the  lease;  as  to 
any  fees  to  the  agent,  it  is  a  thing  T  have  given  up  for  many  years, 
and  have  not  charged  any  thing  whatever. 

46.  What  is  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  obligation  which  the  Q*  *6. 
lessee  comes  under,  when  he  gives  to  the  sub-tenant  what  is  com- 
monly called  a  toties  quoti^s  lease  I — In  the  first  instance,  the  college 
rrants  a  lease  to  A  for  twenty-one  years,  that  is,  without  a  clause 
binding  them  to  renew ;  but  the  custom  of  the  college  is,  to  grant  a 
renewal  annually.  Then  A,  being  in  possession  of  this  property,  he 
grants  what  is  called  a  toties  qnolies  lease  to  B  of  a  portion  or  the 
whole  of  the  lease,  as  it  may  hapjien,  reserving  to  himself  a  profit 
rent  out  of  the  transaction.  That  is  regulated  by  the  dealing  be- 
tween A  and  B;  but  A  makes  his  agreement  with  B  for  a  higher 
rent  than  he  is  paying  himself,  reserving  a  profit  rent  out  of  the 
concern;  and  by  a  clause  in  the  lease  which  is  denominated  a  totien 
quoties  clause,  he  binds  himself  to  continue  to  renew  the  lease  with 
the  tenant  as  often  as  he  himself  renews  with  the  college,  thereby 
securing  to  himself  that  perpetuity  of  the  original  profit-rent  he  has 
made  his  engagement  for  with  B,  and  B  enters  into  a  contract  to  j»ay 
that  additional  rise,  whatever  it  may  be,  in  the  rent  or  fine  which 
the  college  imposes.  Then  the  college  raises  the  rents  and  fines,  and 
these  become  chargeable  upon  the  toties  qvcties  holder,  until  at  last 
the  profit  that  he  derives  out  of  the  land  may  be  swallowed  up  by 
the  payment  of  these  advances,  which  are  charged  upon  the  lessee, 
and  which  the  toties  quoties  tenant  has  rendered  himself  liable  to  by 
contract;  and  when  it  arrives  at  that  extent,  and  swallows  up  all 
the  advantage  he  derived,  he  has  no  hmger  any  interest  in  tluj  con- 
cern whatever:  his  profit-rent  is  gone,  and  he  has  no  object  in  hoM- 
ing  the  land  further.  In  many  cases,  and  I  believe  in  the  case  of 
the  persons  alluded  to,  there  is  a  great  neglect  on  the  part  of  the 
toties  qtwties  holder,  which  has  brought  him  into  the  difiiculty;  and 
it  is  partly  owing  to  that  that  these  leases  are  falling  in:  but  it  has 
arrived  to  such  a  height  now,  that  the  profit-rent  to  the  iofie.i  quoties 
bolder  is  very  much  reduced,  and  in  several  cases  it  becomes  a  ques- 
tion whether  it  is  worth  his  while  to  hold  it  or  not. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  William  Blacker,  land  proprietor.        Armagh. 

41.  Do  the  tenants  generally  hoM  at  will  or  by  le^ase  ? — In  this  88,  Q.  41. 
country  almost  entirely  by  lease.    There  are  xcry  fow  tenants-at-will, 
I  should  say — I  mean  of  the  farming  class. 
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ExtmttM  frtm     42.  What  is  the  usual  tenure  1 — With  me,  I  gire  thiee  IiT«  w 
^idence,     thirty-one  years. 

43.  Are  there  any  peculiar  covenants  as  to  suhlettingT — ^In  the 
leases  I  make  now  there  is  a  covenant  against  sabletting.  A  sub- 
letting without  written  consent  voids  the  lease. 

44.  Have  you  had  any  occasion  to  take  legal  proceeding*  to  eO' 
force  any  of  those  covenants  1 — ^No,  not  yet. 

45.  Looking  at  the  country  generally,  what  is  your  opinioa  of  the 
effect  that  the  mode  of  tenure  has  upon  the  condition  of  thetenants, 
and  the  improvement  of  their  farms  ? — I  was  thinking  of  that  as  I 
came  along  this  day.  I  passed  one  £firm  that  I  liappened  to  know 
something  of,  which  I  know  is  held  for  ever  at  3d.  an  acre,  and  it  is 
in  a  worse  condition  than  farms  adjoining,  held  by  an  ordinary 
lease,  at  25$,  or  26«. 

46.  Is  it  in  possession  of  the  lessee,  or  is  it  sublet  ? — It  is,  I  be- 
lieve, in  the  possession  of  the  lessee,  but  I  am  not  quite  certain. 
But  it  happens  to  be  a  particular  &rm  that  took  my  eye ;  it  is  a 
fftrm  on  a  townland  adjoining  mo,  and  not  on  my  own  property. 

47.  Are  there  many  properties  held  at  will,  and  is  there  any  dif- 
ference in  the  appearance  of  the  tenantry  upon  those  so  held  and 
upon  those  who  have  leases  ? — A  man  derives  great  encouragement 
from  a  good,  fair  lease ;  but  still  the  tenants-atrwill  do  their  best  to 
make  their  rent  out  of  the  land. 

48.  With  respect  to  the  improvement  of  their  farms  and  their 
houses,  what  effect  has  the  tenure  upon  that,  if  it  has  any  1 — ^There 
is  so  much  held  out,  in  the  way  of  good  markets,  to  every  man  who 
holds  an  acre  of  land  in  this  country,  that  they  do  all  they  can.  A 
man  that  grows  a  bushel  of  wheat  has  a  good  and  ready  market 
for  it. 

Armagh.  John  Hancock,  CBq.,  agent. 

9si»  Q>  83.  33.  Is  the  tenure  hero  generally  at  will  or  by  lease  7 — ^I  cannot 

speak  accurately  as  to  the  proportion  of  lands  in  lease  and  at  will  in 
other  parts  of  the  district.  On  Lord  Lurgan*s  property  now  they 
arc  about  equal ;  but  I  can  safely  say,  that  there  is  a  strong  feeling  on 
the  part  of  tlie  landlords  throughout  the  districtagainst  granting  leases; 
and  I  feel  satisfied  tlmt,  if  the  franchise  did  not  depend  on  leases,  but 
few  would  be  grantetl  in  the  county.  The  terms  of  leases  vary  from 
perpetuity  down  to  a  fixed  number  of  years.  The  lowest  is  twentv- 
one  years.  The  tenninable  lea.ses  on  Lord  Lurgan's  pn)perty  are 
generally  for  three  lives  or  thirty-one  years,  or  for  one  life  or  twenty- 
one  years.  The  old  leases  on  the  property  contain  the  usual  clauses 
of  distress  and  re-entry,  grinding  com  at  manor  mill,  doing  suit  and 
service  at  the  courts  feet  and  courts  baron,  planting  heilges,  trees, 
and  orchards,  and  giving  up  the  premises  in  good  repair.  The  later 
leasee,  in  addition  to  the  foregointr,  contain  clauses  against  sublet- 
ting, selling  or  assigning,  or  buihling  houses  on  the  farm  without 
pennission  in  writing,  and  for  the  preservation  of  game,  the  keeping 
the  premises  in  constant  repair,  and  the  production  of  the  life  or 
lives  at  certain  periods.  Some  of  the  covenants  are  not  much  at- 
tended to,  and  arc  not  enforced. 

34.  Have  you  ever  had  any  occasion  to  take  legal  proceedings  to 
enforce  any  of  these  covenants  i — No. 
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S5.  Wbat  proceedings  do  you  think  would  be  necessary,  to  en-  ExtrmOt . 
able  you  to  enforce  any  of  the  covenants  % — If  there  is  a  penalty     '^<^*< 
attached  of  additional  rent,  and  a  power  of  distress,  that  would  be 
aufiicienU     If  there  is  no  penalty  with  power  of  distress,  the  pro- 
ceeding must  be  by  action   in  the  superior  court,  for  breach  of 
covenant. 

36.  Would  not  such  an  action  be  attended  with  very  great  expense 
to  the  landlord,  and  almost  certainly  be  ruin  to  the  tenant,  if  the 
decision  were  against  him  ? — Yes;  or,  indeed,  if  it  were  in  his  favour. 
There  are  a  considerable  number  of  i>erpetuitics,  or  leases  for  lives 
renewable  for  ever,  on  the  estate,  chiefly  in  the  town  of  Lnrgan.  I 
think  this  tenure  is  a  very  inconvenient  one.  The  fines,  generally, 
are  either  a  year's  rent  or  a  pepper-corn  on  the  fall  of  each  li/e. 
From  the  late  decisions  of  the  equity  courts,  this  tenure  has  become 
very  insecure,  although  the  intentions  of  the  grantors  were  quite 
evident  I  think,  therefore,  it  would  be  a  ^'reat  convenience  to 
all  parties  if  this  tenure  could  be  converted  into  a  lease  for  1,000 
years  or  10,000  years,  the  tenant  paying  an  additional  rent  equiva- 
lent to  the  chances  of  fines,  and  probably  something  more,  in  consi- 
deration of  the  increased  certainty  of  his  tenure. 

37.  What  effect  has  the   mode  of  tenure  upon  the  condition 
of  the   tenants,    and    the   improvement   or   subdivision    of  their 
farms,  or  their  rent  1 — In  this  district,  I  think,  life  tenures  and 
long  tenures,  except  for  building  leases,  have  not  a  good  effect  on 
the  tenant.     He  improves,  to  a  certain  extent,  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  a  lease;  but  when  that  is  obtained,  if  it  be  a  long  one,  as  a 
general  rule,  a  great  stimulus  for  exertion  is  removed.     Subdivision 
also  takes  place  at  the  death  of  the  lessee ;  and,  from  my  own  ob- 
servation, 1  would  state  generally,  that  the  old  cheap  leases  show 
most  subdivision  and  least  improvement.     On  the  other  hand,  I 
think  tenancy  from  year  to  year  equally  retards  improvement  and 
the  expenditure  of  capital;  for,  although  tenant-right  exists,  as  I 
will  hereafter  explain,  it  exists  by  custom  and  not  by  law ;  and 
many  landlords  and  others  deem  it  injurious,  and  are  opposed  to  it 
The  tenants,  therefore,  naturally  look  upon  it  as  uncertain  in  amount. 
They  also  fear  the  introduction  of  law  on  the  subject,  and  are  there- 
fore deterred  from  the  expenditure  of  capital  to  the  same  extent  as 
under  a  lease.     The  tenure,  in  my  opinion,  best  suited  to  this  dis- 
trict, is  that  of  twenty-one  years,  certain.     It  is  sufficiently  long 
to  afford  a  man  fair  renmnerati(m  for  capitil  laid  out  on  his  farm^ 
and  yet  not  so  long  but  that  every  man  expects  to  outlive  it.     A 
guarantee  is  thereby   secured,  that  every  man  will  enjoy  his  own 
improvements ;  and  a  stimulus  to  exertion  is  oflered,  for  he  knows 
well  enough  that  unless  he  improves  the  condition  of  his  farm 
during  the   first  period   of  twenty-one   years,  he  will   have   but 
little  chance  of  a  renewal  of  the  term.      The  principal   objection 
against   lea<^es  for    years  is,  that  towards  the  end   of  the  term, 
the  tenant  will  take  all  he  can  out  of  the  ground,  and  leave  it  in  a 
bad  condition,  and  out  of  heart.     The  objection,  with  reference  to 
the  deterioration  of  farms,  may  have  some  weight  in  districts  where 
the  tenant  sets  off  to  any  other  y)lare  as  noon  as  his  term  is  expired, 
having  given  up  his  farm  to  the  lauiUord  without  compensatiou. 
But  here,  through  the  intervention  of  the  teiiaB\rn\^\.)^\Wi^^^ 
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f tracts  frtm  lease  may  have  expired,  the  tenant  has  still  a  large  interest  i»  tig 
Evidence.  i^Yn\  and  therefore,  if  he  racks  out  his  farm  during  the  last  year  of 
the  lease,  he  injures  himself  and  not  his  landlord.  Another  advan- 
tage of  leases  over  tenancies  from  year  to  year  is,  the  facility  which 
it  affords  to  the  tenant  to  horrow  money,  either  for  the  improvement 
of  his  farm,  or  in  years  of  distress;  and  thus  rent,  which  is  founded 
upon  the  average  of  crops,  will  he  hetter  paid  under  a  lease.  Life 
leases  are  injurious  from  their  uncertainty;  hut  if  they  are  to  be  con- 
tinued, neither  a  lessor  nor  lessee's  life  should  ever  be  inserted ;  for 
as  every  man  expects  to  outlive  his  neighbour,  if  there  are  other 
lives  than  his  own  in,  there  is  still  the  fear  of  the  lease  expiring  be- 
fore  he  does,  and  of  course  that  he  will  want  a  renewal  c^  it. 

aaegaL  John  Vandeleur  Stewart,  esq.,  land  proprietor. 

8,  Q.  17r  17.  Is  the  tenure  generally  at  will  or  by  lease] — The  greater 

portion  at  will ;  when  on  lease  it  is  for  lives  and  years. 

18.  What  are  the  usual  covenants,  and  how  are  they  enforced? — 
Covenants  against  subletting  are  generally  in  course  of  adoption. 

19.  What  effect  has  the  mode  of  tenure  upon  the  condition  of  the 
tenants,  and  the  im})rovemente  of  their  forms? — Tenants  holding  at 
will,  having  a  confidence  in  their  lan<llord8^  generally  are  more  im- 
proving than  those  who  hold  by  very  long  leases;  but  if  a  want  of 
confidence  in  the  landlord  existed,  I  am  of  opinion  that  leases  for  & 
definite  period  would  encourage  improvements.  I  think  a  lease  for 
lives  is  a  very  gambling  transaction.  A  man  cannot  calculate,  with 
any  degree  of  certainty,  how  long  he  lias  to  hold  it,  and  he  therefore 
will  not  improve. 

0,  Q,  47.  Fixity  of  tenure,  apart  from  its  violation  and  subversion  of  all  the 

principles  and  recognised  rights  of  pro]>erty,  would,  in  its  results, 
(whether  accomplished  by  direct  or  indirect  means,)  prove  most 
ruinous  in  its  results  to  those  classes  it  professes  to  benefit.  It 
would  necessarily  lead  to  the  establishment  of  a  pauper  proprietary, 
of  the  lowest  classes;  diminish  the  market  for  labour,  the  accumu- 
lation of  capital,  and  increase  to  an  endless  extent,  a  wretched  and 
oppressed  cottier  population.  I  would  call  the  attention  of  the 
commissioners  to  the  fact  of  there  being  a  very  ext4?nsive  district  in 
Fermanagh  where  all  the  persons  hold  in  fee.  I  am  not  aware  how 
it  has  occurred,  but  they  do  hold  in  fee,  to  the  number  of  2-00,  and 
I  am  told  by  those  who  know  them  well,  that  they  are  falling  evcrv 
day  in  the  scale  of  existence,  and  living  as  small  projirietors  on 
twenty  acres,  which  has  been  all  underset,  and  they  have  become 
a  dissipated  and  l)ad  class;  and  I  conceive  that  the  same  thing 
would  arise  if  you  were  to  give  every  man  a  freehold  in  his  farm. 

megA  Mr.  George  Cecil  Wray,  farmer, 

9^  Q,  5,  The  tenure  is  generally  at  will ;  when  there  are  leases  that  have 

been  lately  granted,  the  term  is  twenty-one  years  or  tliree  lives. 
The  usual  covenants  introduced  are  those  reserving  royalties  and  a 
power  of  re-entry  on  non-payment  of  rent.  A  clause  to  prevent 
subletting  is  now  invariably  introduced.  I  think  the  improvement 
is  greater  on  farms  held  at  will  than  by  lease.  The  tenant's  interest 
who  holds  by  lease  being  considered  sufficient  encouragement  for 
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him  to  make  pennanent  improvements  on  his  land,  he  seldom  receives  ExtractM  frn 
the  same  assistance  from  Lis  landlord.  Evidence, 

Charles  Horatio  Kennedy,  esq.,  agent.  Doneijal. 

22.  Is  the  tenure  generally  at  will  or  by  lease ;  and  what  are  the  278,  Q.  2S» 
conditions,  and  how  are  they  enforced? — The  old  tenants  of  this  estate, 

with  the  exception  of  six,  who  hold  under  a  twenty-one  years'  lease, 
are  all  at  will,  and  the  leading  covenants  of  those  six  arc : — 

1st.  To  pay  the  rent. 

2nd.  Not  to  permit  waste. 

3rd.  Keep  and  surrender  premises  in  repair,  and  scour  ditches. 

4th.  Tenant  not  to  permit  any  buildings  to  be  erected  without 

consent. 
5th.  To  preserve  game,  and  other  matters  reserved  by  lessor,  <fec. 
6th.  Not  to  alienate  or  sublet. 

The  new  land  settlers  on  the  estate  are  163,  and  for  the  most  part 
hold  on  reclaiming  leases  for  the  term  of  twenty-one  years,  of  which 
a  period,  varying  from  three  to  seven  years,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  land,  is  free,  or  subject  merely  to  a  nominal  rent.  After  the 
lapse  of  the  free  tenn,  they  come  under  a  rent,  first  of  1«.  an  acre^ 
and  increasing  annually  at  the  rate  of  1«.  per  acre,  until  it  reaches, 
in  most  cases,  to  10«.  an  acre,  statute  measure,  when  it  becomes  fixed 
during  the  resi<lue  of  the  lease.  None  rise  above  10».  an  acre.  The 
conditions  are,  that  the  tenant  shall — 

1st.  Reclaim  an  acre  a  year. 

2nd.  That  he  shall  build  a  sufficient  house  and  offices  on  the 

farm. 
3rd.  Tliat  he  shall  fence  properly. 
4th.  That  he  shall  not  subdivide,  underlet,  or  receive  cottiers. 

The  terms  of  his  bargain  have  been  framed  on  the  principle  that, 
during  the  continuance  of  his  lease,  the  tenant  has  the  full  power  of 
remunerating  himself  for  his  improvements.  There  is  a  penal  rent 
clanse  in  the  leases,  pr'»vi:iing  for  the  enforcement  of  these  cove- 
nants. This  is  a  very  objectionable  system,  could  it  be  avoided: 
but,  unfortnniitely,  owinir  to  a  defect  in  the  existing  law,  to  enforce 
a  covenant  it  is  necessary  to  proceed  in  the  superior  courts  at  a  very 
heavy  cost,  exceeding,  in  some  cases,  the  value  of  the  fee  of  the  fann 
itself;  whilst  an  ejectment  for  non-payment  of  rent  can  be  tried,  at 
the  coat  of  a  few  shillings,  at  the  quarter  sessions. 

23,  What  is  the  oHect  of  the  mode  of  tenure  upon  the  condition 
of  the  tenants? — WhiLst  un<ier  a  lease,  a  tenant  who  can  pay  his 
rent  is,  from  the  defect  of  the  law,  as  regards  covenants,  put  beyond 
the  influence  of  his  landlord  durinir  the  lease,  and  may  therefore 
indulge  with  companitive  impunity  his  natural  propensity  for  divid- 
ing his  farm  amongst  his  chibiren.  On  the  other  hand,  the  tcnant- 
at-will,  being  within  tlie  reach  of  his  influence,  is  easily  checked  in 
this  most  niischievons  pn)cce'Hng — a  proceeding  to  be  deprecated, 
as  it  inevifcibly  entails  misery  on  the  parties  to  it,  and  depreciates 
the  value  of  the  j)roj)eity.  Such  being  the  undoubted  effect  of  long 
leases  upon  the  subilivision  of  farms,  it  must  necessjirily  follow  tVv^^ 
in  a  po(»r  district,  where  arable  forms  are  60  %n\«X\  \)iiaX»  >^i^  -tiV^^ 
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Ixtraet9  from  gross  produce  is,  in  many  caeos,  insulRcicnt  to  support  tlie  family  In 
Evidence,  comfort,  such  leases  are  calculated  to  deteriorate  the  condition  of  the 
tenautry.  On  the  other  hand,  the  want  of  a  well-regulated  system 
for  fixing  justly  the  value  of  land,  enables  a  landlord  at  any  time  to 
step  in  and  rent  arbitrarily  the  improvements  of  a  tenant-at-will, 
before  he  may  have  ha^l  a  suflicient  time  adequately  to  remunerate 
himself  for  his  investment ;  no  doubt  a  lease  would  prevent  the  latter 
evil.  Nor  can  there  be  a  doubt  of  the  general  advantage  that  woold 
result  from  the  granting  of  leases,  if  effectual  means  could  be  adopted 
to  prevent  subdivision  by  the  tenant,  and  to  enforce  equitable  im- 
proving clauses.  If  one  might  judge  of  the  respective  advant^es 
derivable  by  letting  on  lease  or  at  will,  from  the  permanent  improve- 
ments which  have  been  made  under  these  different  systems  of  letting, 
upon  this  estate,  it  would  be  found,  by  reference  to  a  comparative 
return  of  thorough-draining  and  reclamation,  that  during  a  fourteen 
years'  lease,  which  terminated  in  November,  1838,  the  quantity  re- 
claimed by  the  whole  population  of  the  estate  was  103  acres,  2  roods, 
18^  perches,  and  that  thorough-drained  was  nil;  whilst  in  lees  than 
one-third  of  that  period,  the  tenants-at-will  alone  (after  deducting 
157  families  placed  on  new  land  farms)  have,  from  the  fall  of  leases  to 
spring  1843,  reclaimed  111  acres,  1  rood,  39  i>erches,  and  thorough- 
drained  75  acres.  From  this  it  might  seem  that  the  tenaucy-at- 
will  had  enonnously  the  advantage  in  that  respect;  but  Sir  Charles 
Style's  estate  can  hardly  bo  considered  a  fair  test  in  the  matter,  as 
previous  to  the  new  division  of  the  property  in  1838-'9,  it  was  under 
tbe  baneful  influence  of  the  rundale  system,  which  in  itself  was  suffi- 
cient to  paralyze  the  energies  of  the  peo])le.  It  is  also  fair,  whilst 
on  this  subject,  to  say,  that  during  the  same  period  of  four  years, 
163  new  land  tenants,  most  of  them  having  leases,  have  reclaimed 
238  acres,  3  roods,  32  perches,  and  thorough-drained  77  acres,  2 
roods,  4  perches. 

londonderry.  Rowley  Miller,  esq.,  agent. 

46,  Q.  47.  47,  Do  all  the  tenants  who  have  entitled  themselves  te  leases 

hold  leases  at  present  ? — Yes,  for  thirty-one  years  and  three  lives, 
from  1820. 

48.  Is  the  tenure  generally  at  will,  or  by  lease,  and  for  what 
term  1 — It  is  generally  at  will.  On  the  Drapers'  estate,  the  tenanta 
are  entitled  to  leases  according  to  the  amount  of  rent  they  pay. 
For  instance,  a  person  paying  £20  late  Irish  currency,  or  £18  9«.  2</. 
present  currency,  is  entitled  to  a  lease  for  thirty-one  years  and 
three  lives,  the  lives  to  be  computed,  as  near  as  human  calculation 
can  go,  to  the  thirty-one  years.  Upon  this  subject  I  would  refer 
the  commissioners  to  the  form  of  memorandum  given  to  each 
tenant,  which  I  have  already  handed  in. 

49.  In  the  memorandum  handed  in,  there  is  a  condition  that, 
"  in  cases  where  the  rent  to  be  reserved  shall  not  exceed  £5,  leases 
will  be  granted  for  one  year."  Is  that  acted  upon  now  ] — We  do 
not  grant  a  lease  for  one  year.  I  lost  600  guineas  by  that.  I 
thought  it  a  hardship  to  put  the  t^^nant  to  the  expense  of  a  lease 
when  holdintr  only  from  vear  to  year,  and  we  let  them  remain  as 
they  were  ;  tht^y  hold  with  that  tioket.  We  thought  it  a  h.ardship 
to  compel  them  to  have  a  lease ;  but  they  might  have  had  one  if 
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they  chose.     They  would  rather  be  without  it  than  pay  a  fee  of  Extracts  j 
£1  Is.  and  the  sUiinp  on  lease.  Evidtnc 

59.  What  arc  tlio  usual  covenants  in  the  leases,  and  how  are  j^g  n  5j 
they  enforced  ] — There  arc  many  covenants  in  the  leases  of  the  Dra- 
pers'Company.     [I'he  witness  handed  in  a  printed  fonn  of  lease.^ 

The  principal  and  most  beneficial  covenants  are,  the  forfeiture  of 
the  lease  if  any  subdivision  of  farm  takes  place,  and  for  committing 
any  breach  of  the  revenue  laws.  We  have,  in  a  few  instances,  been 
obliged  to  enforce  the  covenants  respecting  these  matters.  .  •  . 
The  clause  respecting  a  breach  of  the  revenue  laws  has  been  of 
more  service  to  the  Drapers'  estate  than  can  well  be  imagined,  both 
as  to  the  improvement  of  the  farms  and  the  morality  of  its  inha- 
bitants. It  can  be  said,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that,  for  the 
extent  of  the  property  and  the  amount  of  population,  there  is 
not  in  the  empire  a  more  moral  estate.  No  licensed  public  houses 
for  the  sale  of  spirits  or  beer  are  permitted  on  the  estate,  except  in 
the  two  villages  of  Moneymore  and  Draperstown,  and  no  shebeen 
houses  are  permitted  at  all ;  and,  consequently,  temptation  is  re- 
moved, or  rather  not  permitted,  in  the  rural  portions  of  the  estate. 

60.  I  observe  in  the  lease  that  there  is  a  covenant  that  the  te- 
nants shall  repair  and  amend  in  a  workmanlike  manner  any  defects 
of  which  they  may  receive  notice  in  the  houses  and  dwellings  \ — 
That  is  one  of  the  many  clauses  which  Englishmen  put  in  leases, 
which  are  not  much  attended  to  in  this  country. 

61.  There  is  another  clause,  in  which  it  states  that  the  tenant 
shall  not  avail  himself  of  the  laws  in  forc«  in  this  country  for  re- 
gistering the  trees  that  he  may  plant  on  the  farm  ? — Yes  ;  we  give 
them  as  many  trees  as  they  choose  to  plant,  without  any  expense. 

62.  Do  you  not  think  it  <lesirable  to  let  them  register  them  % — 
The  Drapers'  Company  saw  the  want  of  trees  upon  the  estate ;  but 
now,  in  consequence  of  their  arrangements,  every  tenant  has  a 
shelter  round  his  house. 

63.  There  is  a  condition  that  the  lease  shall  be  forfeited,  if  the 
tenant  becomes  notoriously  insolvent.  Have  you  ever  had  to  en- 
force that  covenant  ? — No. 

64.  And  it  is  void  if  a  man  enters  into  any  combination  of  an 
unlawful  kind,  or  takes  unlawful  oiiths,  or  is  engaged  in  any  un- 
lawful rising.     Have  you  had  occasion  to  enforce  that  1 — No. 

65.  Have  you  ever  had  to  enforce  the  covenant  for  carrying  on 
an  unlawful  tnuie,  and  do  you  keep  up  the  houses  of  the  tenants  ? 
— ^No ;  vfQ  keep  up  all  the  houses  in  the  two  towns  at  the  expense 
of  the  company. 

QQ,  What  is  the  provision  as  to  the  sale  of  the  interest  in  the 
lease ;  how  does  a  man  get  repaid  for  building  a  house  on  his 
leaving  it  ? — He  is  allowe<l  to  sell  his  farm^  and  consequently  his 
house. 

67.  Have  you  frequently  had  occasion  to  take  proceedings  upon 
those  clauses,  involving  forfeiture  of  the  leases  ] — None,  except  for 
breaches  of  the  revenue  laws  and  dividing  farms. 

68.  Have  3'ou  succeeded  in  those  cases? — Yes. 

69.  And  the  le«ise  has  Ix  en  forfeited  ? — Yes  ;  but  it  has  gene- 
rally happened  in  the  cases  of  tenants-at-will.  A  man  who  had  q» 
long  term  would  seldom  run  the  risk. 
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nets  from      70.  In  what  way  have  you  proceeded  as  to  tenanU-at-will,  wLen 
**^"'**'      they  have  committed  breaches  of  the  revemie  laws  ? — Servc<l  them 

with  notice  to  quit  hefore  the  li<t  of  May,  and  hrouglit  an  ejectment 

the  January  following. 

71.  Has  any  case  occurred  where  it  has  come  into  court  ? — Yes, 
at  the  quarter  sessions. 

72.  And  decrees  have  passed  ? — Yes  ;  but  feeling  that  a  man's 
holding,  though  it  may  be  only  five  or  fifty  acres,  is  all  he  has  to  live 
upon,  we  do  not  wish  to  drive  him  to  ruin,  and  we  allow  him  the 
value,  unless  he  is  a  notorious  thief  or  robber.  If  he  be  not  a 
thief  or  a  robber,  we  allow  him  a  fair  value,  when  we  are  obliged 
to  put  him  off. 

73.  There  is  a  provision  in  the  lease,  that  if  the  company  wish 
to  resume  the  possession  of  the  lands,  or  any  part  thereof,  they  are 
to  make  a  corresponding  reduction  in  the  tenant's  rent,  the  amount 
of  compensation  to  be  ascertaine<l  by  two  persons,  one  to  be  chosen 
by  each  party,  and,  if  they  do  not  agree,  a  third  person  is  to  be 
called  in  to  decide.  Have  you  known  any  instance  where  that 
process  was  gone  through  ? — Yes  ;  and  cases  oc<5urred,  with  respect 
to  houses,  just  opposite  where  you  are  now  sitting. 

74.  Was  there  any  difficulty  in  calling  in  parties  to  decide  1 — No ; 
three  persons  were  mutually  chosen  as  valuators,  and  a  large 
sum  given  to  the  occuj)iers  of  four  houses,  and  some  town-j)ark8, 
held  at  will. 

75.  Have  the  awards  made  uj)on  those  occasions  been  considered 
fair  ] — Very  fair  to  the  tenants.  They  always  lean  to  the  tenants. 
When  we  take  in  land  for  planting,  the  parties  always  get  a  good 
value  for  it 

76.  There  is  also  a  clause  as  to  using  the  land  in  a  good  and 
hu.sband manlike  manner,  and  that  the  tenant  shall  not  sow  any  im- 
poverishing seeds,  "nor  take  more  than  two  successive  crops  of 
com,  gniin,  or  pulse  from  off  any  of  the  arable  land."  Have  you 
attempted  to  put  that  clause  into  force  l — Xo  ;  we  are  endeavour- 
ing, by  easy  measures,  to  bring  them  into  a  proper  state  of  culti- 
vation. 

77.  There  is  a  provision  in  the  letter  which  I  do  not  see  carried 
out  in  the  lease,  in  reference  to  the  case  of  a  tenant  who  shall  ac- 
quire the  land  of  another  tenant,  by  which  he  is  entitled  to  have  a 
new  lease  of  both  holdings  for  such  term,  to  be  comput<*d  from  the 
commencement  of  the  oldest  of  the  two  leases,  as  would  have  been 
grante«l  according  to  the  amount  of  the  two  rents.  Have  'you  had 
many  cases  of  that  kind  ? — Yes,  we  have  hud  a  number  of  them. 
The  plan  is  working  quietly  and  silently  through  the  estate — not 
80  much  as  was  ex])ected  in  1820  ;  but  when  I  tell  you  that  we 
have  fewer  farms  than  in  1820,  you  may  suppose  that  it  is  working 
well. 

78.  What  effect  has  the  mode  of  tenure  upon  the  condition  of  the 
tenants,  or  on  the  improvement  or  subdivivion  of  their  farms'? — 
The  improvements  of  farms  on  lease  and  at  will  go  hand  in  hand. 
1  cannot  perceive  more  imj>rovement  made  by  fiirmers  who  have 
biases  than  those  who  have  none;  but  genenilly  where  the  f.irm  is 
lari'c,  w)u»thor  leased  or  not,  there  is  more  improvement  than  where 
it  13  small     On  the  estate  let  in  perpetuity  in  this  neigh bourhood^ 
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the  tenants  generally  are  the  poorest  in  this  barony,  and  have  sub-  Extrmett  j 
divided  their  forms  to  a  great  extent,  and  cultivate  them  very  -^"^""^ 
badly.  

79.  In  that  case  you  mean  where  the  tenant  occupies  himself  the 
land  he  holds  in  perpetuity '? — The  tenant  of  lands  in  perpetuity 
pays  2j*.  6</.  the  I  ri8h  acre ;  he  sul)divide8  the  lands  away,  and  holds 
a  small  portion  himself,  it  may  be  in  a  farm  of  fifty  acres,  he  may 
have  eight  or  ten  tenants,  he  k(>o])s  a  small  portion  himself,  just  as 
much  as  will  give  him  a  vote  in  the  county. 

80.  Wh.it  is  their  condition  ? — Thc^y  are  very  poor,  generally. 

Andrew  Spotswood,  esq.,  agent.  Londonde 

12.  Has  the  improved  state  of  agriculture  given  much  increase  of  148,  Q.  19 
employment  \ — Yes,  vory  considerably  to  a  certain  extent.  I  should 
explain,  perhaps,  that  on  the  Bellaghy  estate,  a  certain  portion  of 

it  is  held  in  perpetuity.  My  employers  hold  under  the  Vintners' 
Company  in  perpetuity.  It  was  let  many  years  ago  in  perpetuity 
to  tenants,  some  of  whom  reside,  others  do  not ;  they  let  it  to  under- 
tenants. 

13.  What  is  the  state  of  the  tenants  occupying  the  Bellaghy 
estate? — They  are  not  in  a  very  good  condition;  unfortunately 
there  is  very  little  means  of  improving,  they  have  subdivided  the 
£a.rms  so  much. 

14.  You  say  that  some  of  them  still  retain  possession  under  leases 
in  perpetuity? — Yes. 

15.  What  is  the  state  of  the  original  lessees  ? — I  believe  almost 
all  the  original  lessees  are  dead,  but  their  representatives  have 
divided  their  holdings,  which  has  considerably  increased  the  number 
of  tenants.  The  tenants  of  the  Magherafelt  estate  are  differently 
circnmstanceil,  the  majority  hold  at  will. 

16.  What  is  the  smallest  portion  of  land  that  was  re-let  in  perpe- 
tuity ] — Some  very  small  portions,  but  I  am  not  prepared  to  stat« 
accurately. 

17.  Has  the  subdivision  of  those  fanns  which  have  been  re-leased 
in  perpetuity  been  very  general  ] — Yes,  very  general. 

18.  W^hat  is  your  opinion  of  the  effect  of  leasing  in  perpetuity  in 
that  way,  and  what  influence  has  it  had  upon  tiie  condition  of  the 
tenants  of  those  estates  ? — Not  a  good  effect  at  all. 

19.  Do  you  find  that  they  are  less  industrious? — Yes.  They  are 
paying  the  present  proprietor,  in  many  instances,  not  more  than  2<. 
6</.  or  08.  an  acre ;  they  are  (^uite  independent  of  their  landlords^ 
who  have  no  control  whatever  over  them. 

20.  How  do  you  suppose  that  their  poverty  arose  ? — I  think  it 
arose  from  the  sulxiivision  of  the  properties;  and  the  parties  feeling 
a  sort  of  independence,  they  do  not  find  it  necessary  to  become 
industrious,  depending  upon  their  farms  for  their  support,  and  pay- 
ing these  very  small  rents. 

21.  Were  there  any  subdivisions  of  jGa.rms,  as  small  as  from  five 
\a)  ten  acres,  granted  in  perj)etuity  1 — No,  not  many  so  low  as  that, 
except  where  the  tena.its  had  a  small  portion  of  land  in  the  vil- 
lages. 

22.  What  was  the  size  of  the  smallest  farm  ^uVAcAa^i^^ 
taity  1 — From  twelve  to  twenty  acres,  and  etveii  «OTQft^ 
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^rottt  from      23.  Have  the  £Eimi8  also  of  thai  size  been  again  subdivided  t— • 
^^»^^     They  have. 

24.  Was  there  any  provision  in  those  leases  as  to  the  subdivision 
to  that  extent) — There  is  a  non-alienation  clause  prohibiting  the 
sale  to  a  stranger,  under  an  additional  rent;  th«rc  was  a  power  to 
leave  to  a  wife,  or  child,  or  relation. 

25.  Have  you  endeavoured  to  enforce  that  clause  for  a  penalty 
upon  alienation? — Yes;  and  some  have  paid  sums  of  money  in  lien 
of  rent;  there  are  not  many  instances  of  it. 

,  Q.  49.  '^^.  Has  the  mode  of  tenure  any  effect,  in  your  opinion,  upon  the 

condition  of  the  tenants,  or  upon  the  improvement  or  subdivision  of 
the  farms? — I  cannot  see  nmch  difference  upon  the  Magherafelt 
estate;  the  farms  of  those  holding  at  will  are  in  as  good  order,  and 
they  are  as  industrious,  as  those  holding  leases.  There  is  a  differ- 
ence between  those  holding  in  perpetuity  and  those  holding  at  wilL 
50.  Are  the  tenants-at-will  upon  the  Magherafelt  estate  in  a  bet- 
ter condition  than  those  who  hold  small  perpetuities  upon  the  Bel- 
laghy  estate  ? — Generally  much  better. 

idonderry.  Hugh  Lyle,  esq.,  county  treasurer. 

»  Q.  4.  The  most  important  information  I  can  give  of  the  mischiefe  and 

obstacles  to  improvement,  ari.sing  from  the  uncertainty  of  tenure 
which  recent  decisions  respecting  the  terms  of  land  demise  by  lease 
of  lives,  with  a  covenant  for  perpetual  renewal,  had  created,  occurred 
in  a  case  in  which  1  myself  was  a  party  concerne<l.  A  quarter  land, 
containing  about  1,000  acres,  situated  in  the  jxirish  of  Moville,  and 
barony  of  Tnnishowon,  and  county  of  Donegal,  was  demised  about 
the  year  1786,  by  the  then  Lord  Donegal,  by  lease  for  lives,  with  a 
covenant  for  [)erpetual  renewal,  to  the  ancestors  of  a  gentleman  now 
residing  there;  from  this  demise  was  reserved  to  the  owner  of  the 
fee,  whoever  he  might  be,  *'  all  manner  of  timber  and  other  trees, 
woods  and  underwood;  all  mines  of  lead  ore,  tin,  and  other  minerals ; 
all  rovalties,  bogs,  turf,  mosses,  and  turbaries;"  the  lease,  with  these 
reservations,  was  often  subsequently  renewed  to  this  gentleman^s 
family;  a  copy  of  the  last  renewal  I  now  hold  in  my  hand  [produc* 
ing  die  same])  I  agreed  to  purchase  this  lease  from  the  present 
proprietor,  and  a  memorandum  of  an  agreement  was  drawn  up  and 
signed  by  both  |)artios.  Pending  the  making  out  of  the  title,  a  suit 
arising  upon  the  construction  to  be  put  on  the  royalties,  and  turf 
bog,  and  turf  mosses  reserved  in  the  original  lease,  cr)n  tain  ing  reser- 
vations of  turbary  similar  to  this  in  Lord  Donegal's  lease,  was 
decided  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer  in  Ireland,  where  it  was  unani- 
mously held,  after  lengthened  argument,  that  this  reservation  of 
turf  bogs  an<l  turf  mosses,  carried  back  to  the  owner  of  the  fee  or 
lessor,  not  only  the  turf  and  mosses,  but  all  ground  on  which  they 
then  rested,  or  had  rested  at  the  time  of  the  original  demise.  This 
declaration  of  the  actual  law  wa^  at  utter  variance,  and  directly  the 
contrary  of  what  was  usually  supposed  by  the  public  to  be  the  true 
meaning  or  intent  of  this  covenant  or  reservation.  The  case  to 
which  I  would  wish  to  call  your  attention,  is  Boyle  v.  Olphord, 
argued  in  November  term,  1841,  and  reported  in  Jones  and  Moore's 
Irish  Equity  Reports,  volume  iv,  page  240.  The  immediate  conse- 
quence of  the  law  as  so  declared  was,  to  Tender  it  impossible  for  the 
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Tendor,  as  I  was  advised,  to  make  a  good  and  sufficient  conreyance  Exira^  JH 
to  me  of  more  than  about  200  acres  out  of  the  1,000  acres  1  had  it'w^»e*- 
purchased,  with  the  sole  view  of  allocating  the  overcrowded  popu- 
lation of  the  adjacent  patches  uf  arable  land  on  the  waste  ground, 
and  thus  reclaiming;  and  endowing  the  mountain  district;  and  most 
reluctantly,  and  solely  from  this  cause,  was  I  obliged  to  relinquish 
this,  to  me,  very  de:?irable  purchase. 

5.  In  the  memorandum  of  agreement  for  the  purchase,  was  any 
mention  inude  of  the  excess  beyond  the  200  acres  ? — Yes. 

6.  Did  the  vendor  profess  to  sell  1.000  acres? — Yes,  he  did,  and 
it  was  not  till  five  or  six  months  afterwanls  that  either  he  or  I 
became  aware  of  the  decision ;  and  I  should  not  have  been  aware 
of  it  but  tliat  my  brother,  the  chief  remembrancer,  called  my  atten- 
tion to  the  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer.  The  commissioners 
will  therefore  perceive,  that  so  long  as  this  state  of  tenure  is  allowed 
to  exi.st,  a  very  great  obstacle  is  raised  up  to  any  improvement  being 
made  on  waste  land  held  under  covenants  of  this  sort;  and  I  very 
much  regret  to  state,  that  1  believe  two-thirds  of  the  ground  in  a 
very  large  barony  are  so  circumstanced;  and  I  further  know  that  a 
very  considerable  portion  of  the  county  of  Londonderry  is  also  held 
by  leases  for  lives  renewable  for  ever,  with  reservations  of  royalties 
and  bogs.  What  I  wouhi  most  respectfully  suggest  to  the  commis- 
sioners would  be,  to  recommend  to  Parliament  to  confer  a  power  on 
the  owners  in  fee  or  lessors,  to  come  to  some  arrangement  with  their 
tenants  in  perpetuity,  by  which  this  obstruction  can  be  fairly  got 
rid  of,  and  to  facilitate  the  removing  any  settlements  or  other 
incumbrances  which  might  hin<ler  their  so  doing;  for,  as  the  matter 
now  stands,  the  owner  in  fee  cannot  improve  the  waste  land,  as  the 
tenantry  necessary  to  place  in  the  unimproved  districts  are  on  the 
patches  of  arable  he  has  given  a  perpetuity  of,  and  are  out  of  his 
control;  nor  can  the  lessee  improve,  for  he  would  be  expending 
money  and  labour  on  ground  which  the  law,  as  lately  declared,  says 
does  not  belong  to  him ;  under  these  circumstances  it  is  evident  no 
extensive  improvements  can  be  made,  so  long  as  this  construction 
of  this  reservation  of  turbary  exists,  in  the  barony  of  Innishowen, 
or  on  any  estates  which  may  be  similarly  circumstanced. 

William  Haslett,  esq.,  merchant,  and  mayor  of  Deny.       Londonden 

4.  Under  whom,  and  by  what  tenure,  is  the  property  in  the  city  i82,  Q.  4. 
held  ? — It  is  held  under  the  Honourable  the  Irish  Society,  who  hold 

by  charter  from  the  crown.  They  have  leased  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  it  in  leases  for  years  and  lives  renewable  for  ever,  subject 
to  certain  rents  and  to  septennial  fines,  or,  as  it  is  described  in  the 
present  leases,  the  septennial  i)ayment  of  an  additional  year's  rent. 

5.  Have  difficulties  practically  been  found  to  exist  in  the  renewal 
of  those  leases  ? — There  have ;  and  very  considerable  delays  have 
occurred  to  the  chief  tenants.  I  now  am,  as  a  sub-tenant,  under 
considerable  practical  difficulty,  being  unable  to  make  title,  from  the 
person  under  whom  I  hold  not  being  able  to  procure  a  renewal  of 
his  lease  from  the  society. 

6.  Do  you  know  from  what  cause  he  is  unable  to  procure  th»i^ 
renewal  t— Not  of  my  own  knowledge.     There  \a  ivo  \^ga\  ^\^'cxW?j 
in  the  way.     I  understand  it  arises  firom  ihe  deAaya  oi  V)cl^  c^^^ca\ 
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ExtraetB  from  for  he  has  himself  told  me  that  he  has  repeatedly  applied  in  the  last 
Evidence,  fg^  years,  and  not  l>eon  ahle  to  obtain  it.  I  have  heard  that  they 
""""  refuse  to  give  renewals,  except  when  the  septennial  rent  is  being 
paid.  I  have  known,  also,  serious  inconvenience  suffered  by  two 
friends  of  mine,  upon  whom  ejectments  were  served,  and  who  were 
obliged  to  file  a  bill  in  equity,  in  consequence  of  the  chief  landlord 
refusing  to  renew  from  inability. 

7.  Do  you  mean  from  inability  to  pay  the  necessary  costs? — Yes, 
from  inability  to  pay  the  costs. 

8.  What  W£LS  the  object  sought  by  the  suit  in  equity? — They 
sought  by  the  suit  to  get  a  lease  to  which  legally  they  had  do 
right.  They  had  been  ousted  in  law  by  the  original  tenant  not 
renewing. 

9.  Can  you  state  about  what  the  expense  of  the  renewal,  not  only 
to  the  head  landlord,  but  to  the  sub-tenant,  septennially  may  be  1— 
Yes — [_T/ie  witness  handed  in  the  following  papet:] 

Expenses  payable  on  Renewal  of  Lease  under  Irish  Society. 

Memorial, £110 

Form, 0    ()     U 

IMapping, 2     2     0 

Engrossing, 3     0     0 

Fee  to  secretary, 3    3    0 

£9  12    0 
To  which  add  septennial  fine  on  year's  rent 

£ 

To  this  is  to  be  added  stamp  duty,  according  to  the  term  and  amoiinl 
of  rent,  and  also  sucii  other  expenses  as  the  tenant  must  pay  his  own 
solicitor.  Now,  I  would  suggest  that  the  septennial  fines,  and  all 
the  fees  payable  to  the  officers  of  the  landlords,  should  be  added  into 
the  rent,  by  which  means,  whilst  a  great  boon  would  be  conferred 
on  the  tenant,  not  one  farthing  would  be  lost  to  the  society  or  its 
oflicers.  If  the  tenant  under  the  society  should  have  ten  under- 
tenants, each  of  these  must  in  like  manner  have  renewals,  the 
expense  to  each  of  whom  must  be  from  £5  to  £10. 

10.  Are  fresh  leases  obliged  to  be  taken  at  the  expiration  of 
every  seven  years,  or  is  it  merely  the  insertion  of  a  fresh  life  ? — 
The  septennial  fine,  with  a  fee  of  three  guineas  in  each  case,  is  paid 
every  seventh  year,  but  a  renewed  lease  is  only  granted  every 
twenty-eight  years ;  the  lease  is  for  twenty-eight  years,  and  a 
certain  number  of  lives. 

11.  Can  you  suggest  any  change  in  the  law  which  would  remedy 
the  evils  arising  from  those  constant  renewals  being  necessary  1 — -l 
would  suggest  that  perpetuities  should  be  substituted  for  them  at 
an  equitaide  rent,  guarding  the  interest  of  the  landlord  by  giving 
him  a  power  of  re-entry,  and  of  distraining. 

12.  Are  there  any  useless  or  extraordinary  covenants  in  those 
leases  ? — There  is  one  covenant  exceedingly  injurious,  if  carried  into 
eficct  in  the  city ;  and  that  is  the  clause  against  selling  com  not 
ground  at  the  mills  of  the  society,  or  setting  up  mills  for  grinding 
corn  or  grain,  without  the  society's  licence.     This  would  entirely 

put  an  end  to  the  steam  mills,  or  any  thing  of  the  kind,  without  the 
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1)enni8Non  of  the  landlord,  and  it  would  be  a  forfeiture  of  the  lease  Extraeufn 
if  any  thing  of  the  kind  was  done.  AwAaet. 

13.  Is  that  clause  in  any  manner  acted  upon  to  your  knowledge? —  ~ 
No,  it  is  not. 

14.  Do  the  society  keep  up  a  sufficient  mill  for  grinding  all  the 
com  re<|uired  to  be  used  in  Derry  ? — No,  I  think  not 

15.  In  the  case  of  those  parts  of  their  property  within  the  borough 
of  Londonderry,  which  are  not  leased  for  lives  renewable  for  ever,  do 
you  know  what  the  course  a<lopted  is,  in  reference  to  their  leases  ? — 
I  understand  it  to  l»e  a  refusal  to  grant  any  leases  until  the  expiry 
of  those  in  exi.steiico.  I  have  no  doubt  the  refusal  of  long  leases 
lor  building  purposes,  has  been  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  city. 

Mr.  Robert  M'Crea,  farmer.  IVroot. 

69.  Do  you  know  any  thing  of  the  fees  upon  granting  leases  ? —  187,  Qi  9t^ 
Formerly  it  was  very  customary  to  pay  half  a  year  or  a  year's  rent ; 

but  it  is  not  practised  now,  that  I  know  of,  For  the  leases  granted 
upon  the  largest  estate  in  this  union,  the  tenants  were  only  charged 
the  necessary  cost  of  the  stamp  and  the  other  unavoidable  costs. 

70.  What  are  the  usual  covenants  in  the  leases  ? — The  covenants 
are  so  numerous  it  would  be  impossible  to  remember  them.  I 
examined  a  lease  of  my  fiither's  a  short  time  ago ;  it  is  a  lease  for 
twenty-one  years  and  a  young  life,  but  the  life  is  to  be  considered 
as  desul  if  he  goes  out  of  the  United  Kingdom  without  the  consent 
of  the  lessor.  He  is  to  build  no  cabins  without  paying  £5  addi- 
tional rent  annually.  The  next  covenant  refers  to  the  manor  court 
service — I  do  not  know  what  it  is  that  I  am  bound  to  do — to  grind 
all  corn  at  the  manor  mill,  upon  the  pain  of  paying  5s.  for  every 
barrel  ground  elsewhere.  The  next  is,  to  keep  up  mearings.  The 
next  is  not  to  bum  land  or  sublet,  under  a  penalty  of  paying  £1  an 
acre  additional  rent.  To  protect  game,  under  a  penalty  of  paying 
£5  yeariy  additional  rent  No  manure  to  be  removed,  under  paia 
of  paying  10«.  for  each  load.  Not  to  cut  turf,  under  the  pain  of  10«. 
for  each  load.  Not  to  sell  the  lease  of  the  feurm,  under  a  penalty  of 
fifty  per  cent  additional  rent  being  added.  Then  there  is  one 
which  is  worse  than  all,  no  stones  to  be  removed  off  the  land  with^ 
out  consent  in  writing.  Not  to  cut  trees,  even  though  planted  by 
the  tenant  himself. 

Mr.  Ephraim  Love,  farmer,  Tyrone. 

Some  are  tenants-at-will ;  some  are  under  the  courts.  Leases  209,  Q.  88. 
are  generally  granted  for  one  life  or  twenty-one  years.  The  usual 
covenants  are,  first  to  pay  a  certain  rent  at  May  and  November, 
together  with  the  rent^charge,  county  cess,  &c,  ^.,  and  to  grind 
corn  at  a  certain  mill.  These  covenants  are  enforced  either  by 
impounding  cattle  or  by  civil  bill  process.  Tenants-at-will  have 
no  encouragement  to  make  improvements ;  but  tenants  holding 
leases  under  a  good  landlord  and  a  well-disposed  agent,  have  some 
enconragement  to  improve. 

William  Daxon,  esq,,  farmer.  CJlare, 

38.  Do  the  tenants  hold  generally  by  lease  or  from  year  to  year  % —  ^^^  ^ 
Generally  from  year  to  year  now;  previo\iB  to  tVivB  \*Vi^^  \Ma«A.  \ft 
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Ixtnutn  from  get  leasos,  but  in  consequence  of  the  disturbed  state  of  the  country 
Evidence,     ^j^^  landlords  do  not  give  leases  now. 

39.  Is  there  any  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  tenants  for  leases  at 
their  present  rents  ? — Yes;  there  arc  no  tenants  I  think  who  would 
reject  a  goml  lea^e  at  their  present  rents. 

40.  What  efTci't  has  the  mode  of  tenure  upon  the  condition  of  the 
tenants,  or  the  improvement  of  their  farms  i — I  saw  districts  yester- 
day in  a  most  astonishing  state  for  want  of  tenure;  they  were  not 
worth  a  shilling  an  acre,  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  ditch  there 
was  as  nice  land  as  I  saw  between  this  and  tluit,  and  that  is  forty 
miles — only  on  the  other  side  of  the  ditch;  but  there  they  bad 
leases. 

aare..  Rev.  Malachi  Duggan,  parish  priest. 

0%  Q.  10.  1^-  ^^  ^'*^  tenants  in  general  hold  by  lease,  or  from  year  to 

year  1 — From  year  to  year.     We  have  not  many  leases  at  all. 

11.  Is  there  an  anxiety  for  leases,  in  your  opinion,  on  the  pari 
of  the  people,  at  the  present  rjite  of  rent  ? — They  would  rather  have 
leases  and  pay  a  high  rent,  than  have  the  land  without  a  lease 
at  a  low  rent.  The  reason  is,  when  they  have  leases  they  have 
cre<lit,  they  have  a  stake  in  the  country,  and  can  get  money  from 
the  banks ;  but  when  they  have  no  lease  they  have  no  credit  in 
the  country,  and  when  they  die  their  wi<low  is  likely  to  be  turned 
out.  I  think  it  much  better  for  the  people  to  get  the  money  from 
the  banks  rather  th;in  the  country  usurers.  In  dealing  with  the 
banks  they  are  very  punctual,  but  in  <lealing  with  the  usurers,  the 
interest  is  so  high  they  cannot  pay  interest  and  principal;  the 
interest  is  often  fifty  per  cent. 

Jlare.  David  John  Wilson,  esq.,  land  proprietor. 

to,  Q.  7.  ^^^  tenure  has  been  generally  by  lease  for  lives  or  years,  bnt 

latterly  most  settings  are  at  will.  The  covenants  are  usually  against 
subletting  or  subdividing;  attempts  to  enforce  covenants  but  rarely 
succeed.  I  have  found,  by  experience,  that  leases  are  positive  bars 
to  improvement,  however  low  the  rent;  and  I  hand  in  several  cases 
as  proving  my  assertion.  I  now  give  no  leases,  and  more  lias  been 
done  in  the  way  of  improvement  within  the  last  fourteen  months 
than  had  previously  been  in  the  last  fourteen  years,  when  leases 
existed,  as  agricultural  report  books  will  show. 

>»*•  Mr.  Robert  Barry,  fanner. 

66^  Q.  13k  13.  Then  do  you  consider,  notwithstanding  what  occurred  to 

yourself,  that  a  lease  for  three  lives  is  sufficient  to  induce  you  to 
ex}>end  money  upon  lan<l  ? — No,  I  do  not,  but  we  cannot  get  better 
terms;  that  is  the  evil  of  it.  I  got  a  lease  from  Lord  Middleton's 
agent  of  nineteen  feet  of  building  ground  in  March,  prior  to  his 
death.  The  agent  maile  me  a  lease*  and  I  took  a  lease  of  it  at  Xl 
a  year,  and  built  a  house  upon  it,  and  I  have  been  served  with 
three  diiierent  notices  to  quit  since  by  his  agent.  I  have  expended 
£100  upon  it.  I  had  a  lesise  signed  by  Lord  Middleton,  and  the 
agent  thought  it  was  after  his  death  it  was  signed.  I  told  him  thai 
I  did  not  conceive  it  was  necessary  to  have  any  underhand  dealing 
with  him,  and  if  he  paid  me  the  money  I  had  expended  upon  it  1 
wouJd  give  it  up,  but  not  without. 
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14.  Ton  still  bold  at  tbat  rent  t — Te^  ExtrartM  ,from 

15.  What  lease,  in  your  opinion,  would  be  sufficient  to  encourage     ^'wrfewt. 
s  man  to   improve  in   respect  of  agriculture  ? — Tliree  lives  and 
twenty-one  or  tliirty-one  years  ;  something  in  reversion,  because 

the  thing  is  so  uncertain. 

16.  Wliat  number  of  years  would  you  say  ? — Three  lives  and 
thirty-one  years  would  be  very  fair. 

17.  Without  the  lives,  how  many  years  would  you  say '? — Sixty- 
one  years,  1  should  say. 

James  Carnegie,  esq.,  agent.  Cork. 

7.  Is  there  any  thing,  in  your  opinion,  in  the  nature  of  tlio  763,  Q.  7, 
estates  held  by  the  proprietors  of  those  properties  which  interferes 
with  their  improvement  ? — Yes,  I  think  there  is.  A  great  majority 
of  the  landed  proprietors  in  this  county  are  strict  tenants  for  life, 
with  power  to  make  leases  for  three  lives  or  thirty-one  years,  or 
three  lives  concurrent  with  the  term  of  thirty-one  years  in  posses- 
sion, and  not  in  reversion,  at  the  best  rent  that  can  be  obtained. 
When  leases  for  years  have  nearly  expired,  the  tenant  exhausts  the 
gronnd,  by  taking  all  he  can  out  of  it;  having  no  certainty  of 
obtaining  a  new  lease.  I  am  convinoed  that  it  would  greatly  bene- 
fit both  landlord  and  tenant,  and  tend  to  the  improvement  of  the 
land,  if  the  power  was  vested  in  the  landlord  who  had  only  a 
tenancy  for  life,  to  renew  the  lease  at  a  fair  rent,  at  any  time  within 
fire  years  of  the  expiration  thereof ;  or  when  there  remained  only 
one  old  life,  where  it  was  a  freehold. 

32.  Do  the  tenants  upon  the  properties  you  have  the  manage-  Q-  8S. 
ment  of  hold  at  will,  or  by  lease  ? — By  lease. 

33.  Do  yon  find  that  the  tenants  improve  under  the  leajses  f^* 
Tea,  I  find  them  to  improve. 

34.  What  length  of  lease  have  they  t — Three  lives  or  thirty-one 
years.  With  regard  to  the  covenants  in  leases,  I  have  found  it 
useless  to  bring  actions  upon  them,  for  the  juries  always  give 
verdicts  in  favour  of  the  tenants.  Suppose  I  value  a  farm  at  £50 
a  year  rent,  I  let  it  at  £100  a  year;  then  I  state  the  improvements 
to  be  made  every  year,  and  if  they  are  made  then  1  take  £50 
a  year. 

35.  Have  you  given  many  leases  according  to  that  plan  ? — Yes ; 
every  lease  since  I  have  had  the  management  of  the  property  has 
been  of  tliat  description. 

36.  Are  people  willing  to  take  leases  of  that  nature? — Yes;  some 
of  them  were  very  much  opposed  to  them,  and  thought  them  too 
stringent,  but  now  they  are  satisfied. 

Mr.  Cornelius  O'Connell,  fanner.  Cork. 

39.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  improvements  you  carried  on? —  ^^®»  ^  ^' 
I  improved  by  the  removal  of  fences.     I  improved  in  the  draining 

of  land,  in  removing  rocks,  in  building  houses,  in  making  roads,  and 
fencing  the  fiums ;  and  also  extensively  in  planting. 

40.  In  how  many  years  do  yon  think  you  womd  be  fairly  paid 
for  the  improvements  you  made  upon  the  &rm,  leaving  out  the 
buildings  and  planting? — The  improvements  I  have  made  recently^ 
within  a  dozen  years,  I  do  not  think  myself  at  ali  \yQA^  lot  \  tl<^i:  \^ 
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Extract*  from  \  tliink  T  wouM  in  lcs.s  tlian  scTenty  or  eighty  years.     I  laid  "out 
J^vidence.       ^y^^  ^.',0,). 

41.  How  long  a  lease  have  you] — A  lease  for  three  lives,  of  wkidi 
th<^re  are  only  two  in  exifitenco. 
770,  Q.  46.  4/5.  Wouhf  you  rather  have  a  lease  for  three  lives,  ur  an  arrange' 

niont  hy  which  y<»u  were  to  be  repaid  for  pennanent  improveuients, 
in  the  event  of  hein;:  disposHCsscd  I — I  think  a  lease  for  three  livei 
is  of  Huch  an  uncertain  character  it  is  too  short  a  matter^  and  the 
principle  of  compensation  I  think  would  be  a  better  principle. 

4(5.  Which  of  the  two  pl:in»,  in  your  opinion,  would  be  most  likely 
to  stimulate  the  (>eoplo  to  improve? — I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that 
the  principle  of  compent>atiou  would  be  most  likely,  and  upon  that 
0ubje<!t  may  I  add  one  observation?  I  think  with  a  lease  for  three 
lives  the  reverision  of  any  thing  like  twenty-one  years,  or  half  that, 
would  be  a  very  good  lease. 

47.  Do  you  prefer  lives  to  a  fixed  term  of  years? — I  prefer  a  term 
of  years,  provid(;d  the  lan<llords  would  be  disposed  to  give  such  a 
term  as  would  be  likely  to  cover  three  lives,  such  as  seventy  or 
eighty  years.  In  many  instances  there  is  much  misery  created  by 
a  lease  for  lives,  if  there  is  no  reversion  in  it,  for  when  tlie  lives  drof 
the  parties  may  be  turned  out. 

Cc  k.  Richard  Longfield,  esq.,  land  proprietor. 

791,  Q.  8.  S.  How  is  it  principally  lot — on  lease  or  at  will  J — Generally  on 

lea.se;  but  I  think  there  is  a  dogn^e  of  objection  now  and  dislike  to 
lettint;  on  lease  that  formerly  did  not  exist.  Many  of  the  farma  let 
on  very  old  leswes  are  in  a  verv  bjid  stati*,. 

ii.   Is  it  from  that  cause  that  the  objection  has  arisen  to  letting 

.upon  lease? — Yes,  that  is  one  cause,  and  the  landlords  disliking  to 

tnui.<fer  tin?  control  over  their  j)ri)perty  out  of  their  own  bands.     If 

it  is  let  on  lease,  the  landlord  has  no  })ower  in  enforcing  payment  of 

the  ren<. 

10.  Have  you  ever  had  occasion  to  enforce  any  clauses  in  any  of 
the  lejises? — No,  I  have  never  <lone  that. 

11.  lias  it  over  come  before  you  as  a  juror? — No;  but  the 
general  opinion  is,  tliat  the  ex}>enHe  and  the  risk  of  succeeding  aie 
very  great. 

Q.  23.  23.  Are  the  jieople  anxious  to  obtain  leases? — Generally. 

24.  What  is  the  lease  that  is  most  calculated  to  promote  improve- 
nient  among  the  tenantry,  generally  speaking? — I  woidd  not  give  a 
lease  hmixer  than  thirty  years,  or  ti-xy  two  lives.  If  a  tenant  has 
capital,  he  ouglit  to  bo  certain  that  in  investing  the  money  in  the 
ground  he  will  have  the  benefit  of  it^  But  giving  a  lease  tio  a  man 
who  has  no  capital  prevents  a  landlord  having  the  control  which 
he  is  fairly  entitled  to  over  it,  ami  the  tenant  may  destroy  the 
ground. 

26.  Is  a  ktise  of  thirty  years,  or  two  lives,  more  likely  to  improve 
the  land  thun  a  longer  lease/ — Yes ;  I  meant  to  say  thirty  years,  or 
twenty-one  years,  or  two  lives. 

2G.  What  is  the  advantage  of  a  lease  for  lives? — The  tenant  has 
his  own  life  in  it,  and  if  he  has  a  son,  he  looks  forward  to  Uie  son 
having  the  benefit  of  the  improvements. 

27.  What  is  your  reason  for  thinking  that  a  lease  of  that  dnistioo 
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ifl  better  than  a  very  long  lease? — I  think  a  leai^e  of  that  duration  will  t'rtracf  from 
pay  a  tenant  fully  for  any  outlay  he  may  make  on  the  ground.    That      ^'vtdence. 
18  different  from  a  huilding  lease,  which  ought  to  be  lonirer.     A 
longer  lease  has  a  tendency  to  make  a  tenant  idle.      You  may  let 
land  now  to  a  very  industrious  active  man,  but  you  do  not  know 
who  his  successor  may  bo. 

28.  Have  you,  in  point  of  fact,  obser\'ed  that  those  who  have  very 
long  leases  among  the  farmers  are  not  the  most  improving  f — 
Deeideilly.  Nor  do  I  believe  it  to  be  to  the  advantage  <)f  the  land- 
lord or  tenant  that  the  land  should  be  at  a  very  low  rent. 

29.  In  the  instance  of  these  long  leases  that  you  speak  of,  were 
the  leases  for  lives? — Yes,  leases  for  lives  and  a  life  in  reversion, 
that  was  the  usual  tenure.  I  think  the  advantages  of  leases  for 
lives  are  on  the  side  of  the  tenant.  Lives  are  now  comparatively 
lonfi^er  than  they  use^l  to  be  a  numl>er  of  years  ago.  Near  King- 
wilTiamstown,  I  know  some  land  in  a  bad  state,  an<l  it  is  very  dif- 
ficult to  say  how  it  can  be  improved.  I  have  a  farm  there — it  was 
held  by  a  middleman;  and  at  the  end  of  the  tenn  the  land  was 
dividefl  among  the  occupants.  It  was  let  at  a  low  rate,  to  induce 
them  to  improve.  It  was  to  have  continued  for  twelve  or  fourteen 
years,  hut  with  ditficidty  they  were  induced  to  make  the  boundary 
fences ;  and  in  a  few  days  many  of  them  will  owe  me  two  years'  rent; 
and  there  are  no  improvements;  the  tenants  are  in  a  miserable  state, 
and  strange  as  it  may  seem,  some  of  them  who  owe  me  near  two 
years*  rent  want  an  abatement. 

Robert  O'Brien,  esq.,  agei^t.  Limerick. 

16.  What  is  the  usual  tenure;  is  it  generally  at  will  or  by  662,  Q.  16. 
lease? — The  usual  tenure  is  either  leases  for  lives  renewable  for 
ever,  leases  for  years  or  lives,  and  tenancies-at-will.  With  respect 
to  leases  for  lives  renewable  for  ever,  a  great  di  al  of  land  is  so  held 
from  the  owners  in  fee,  and  is  both  a  fre<pient  source  of  litigation 
about  the  right  to  renew,  and  of  embarrassment  to  the  proprietors, 
and  becomes  an  effectual  barrier  to  the  fornuition  of  a  class  of  small 
proprietors  in  fee.  It  wouM  be  of  the  greatest  advantage  if  a  j)ower 
existed  of  convertiuir  leases  of  lives  reuewablo  for  ever  into  a  fixe<l 
lease  for  ever,  so  as  to  avoid  litig:ition.  A  property  in  the  county 
of  Limerick,  containing  13,000  statute  a<!res,  at  a  rent  of  £300  a 
year,  is  held  in  such  a  term.  1  believe  the  late  Sir  Michael 
0*Longhlen  had  it  in  contemplation  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  commuting 
0lich  leases.  Leases  for  three  lives  were  a  few  year:^  ago  almost  the 
universal  tenure,  as  may  be  evidenced  by  the  registry  books  for  the 
county;  but  the  strong  feeling  which  arose  .some  years  ago  against 
middlemen,  h:is  induced  the  landlonls  generally  to  deal  with  the 
occupying  tenantry,  and  therefore  such  bases  are  no  longer  given  to 
middlemen.  Since  the  disfranchisement  of  the  forty- shilling  frtr- 
holders,  there  was  no  longer  any  object  in  granting  leases  to  tho 
smaller  occupiers;  and  political  feeling  has  tended  to  prevent  land- 
lords granting  leases  to  that  class  who  could  regi  trr  freeholds, 
especially  as  the  experience  of  past  times  has  shown  the  futility  of 
l^nting  farm  leases,  under  the  expectation  that  tenants  wUV  \tv\« 
prove ;  and  the  experience  of  late  years  has  suppWed  iWwx  'wvXNi  vw^'^^'w 
reasons  VL^inei  grantwglcaacB  merely  for  the  purpoao  oi  conSmu 
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ExiractM  from  franchise.  My  experience  is,  that  tenants-at-will,  having  confidence 
Jjvtdence.  ^^  ^j^^  landlord,  are,  generally  speaking,  the  best  tenants,  as  they 
pay  their  rents  more  punctually,  and  arc  not  so  well  able  to  raise 
money,  or  anticipate  the  profits  of  their  farms;  nor  do  they  subdi- 
vide tlieir  land,  fur  they  can  plead  the  fear  uf  the  landlord.  There 
is  great  <lifficulty  in  enforcing  covenants  in  leases,  and  indeed,  from 
the  f;ict  of  attempts  being  rarely  made  to  do  so.  it  is  evident  that 
landlords  liave  not  much  confidence  in  the  efficacy  of  them,  though 
it  is  notorious  tliat  such  covenants  are  set  at  defiance  every  day, 
especially  with  respect  to  the  subdivision  of  land.  It  would  be 
most  desirable  if  the  stamp  duty  on  leases  was  removed,  or  else 
reduced  very  low,  and  then  make  it  compulsory  to  liave  written 
agreements  for  all  holdings,  con-a<^re,  meadows,  <i:c.,  or  assignmente 
of  them.  Such  a  document  would  then  be  evidence  of  the  right  of 
possession,  and  wouM  have  the  effect  of  putting  an  end  to  the  con- 
stant litigation  in  the  petty  sessions  and  quarter  sessions  courts, 
brought  forward  under  the  form  of  assault  cases,  to  try  the  rights  of 
possession.  In  villages  and  towns  it  would  be  also  a  great  advan- 
tage, as  numbers  of  houses  are  built  merely  relying  on  the  good  faith 
of  the  landlord,  and  often  on  proposals,  which  in  the  quarter  sessions 
courts  defeat  the  lessor,  from  being  ei^uitable  instruments,  and  pro- 
duce  great  cases  of  hardship  amongst  the  poor  when  dealing  with 
each  other.  1  know  of  many  cases  whore  poor  people  have  built 
houses,  and  let  them  by  a  signed  proposal  not  stami>ed.  The  tenant 
or  lodger  once  in  occupation  refuses  to  pay  rout  or  give  up  posses- 
sion, and  the  builder  is  unable  to  incur  the  cost  necessary  to  recover 
the  possession;  and  I  have  known  of  houses  being  suffered  to  fall 
into  decay  merely  for  the  purpose  of  dislodging  a  refractory  occu- 
pier. Several  cases  of  the  kind  have  occurred  to  poor  persons, 
who  spent  their  money  in  building  in  the  villages  under  my  ma- 
nagement. 

17.  Do  you  perceive  an  anxiety  among  the  tenantry  to  get 
leases? — The  fact  is,  if  the  tenant  gets  any  promise,  he  is  satisfied. 
The  tenants  are  very  unwilling  to  go  to  the  expense  of  taking  out 
leases,  and  in  many  cases  would  sooner  hold  at  will  than  take  them 
out  for  a  short  term. 

rRpperary.  The  Earl  of  Glengall. 

1098,  Q.  3.  ^^^^  statement  which  I  have  put  in  regards  some  few  of  the  leases. 

There  are  a  vast  many  more  in  exactly  the  same  position.     It 

Seethe  Ex-     amounts  to  this,  that  between  the  years  1780  and  1787,  James  Lord 

chapter  Sub-   ^^^^^  ^^^  immense  tracts  of  land  in  large  farms  to  single  individuab. 

divuion.  They  have  now  enjoyed  them  for  sixty-one  years,  and  the  leases  are 

about  expiring — some  have  expired.  Those  farms  have  been  sub- 
let in  the  most  a^itonishing  manner,  and  except  upon  one  or  two  of 
those  great  farms,  varying  from  1,000  acres  to  ICO,  I  do  not  think 
there  are  above  two  or  three  lessees  now  in  possession  of  any  part 
of  those  lands  which  were  let  to  them  by  James  Lord  Caher. 

4.  They  are  entirely  new  people  brought  in  ] — Entirely  a  new 

population.     The  lands  were  altogether  in  grass  in  those  years* 

Thoy  were  great  graz.ing  farms.     In  the  high  times  during  the  war, 

thoae  ledges  sublet  tlicir  lanOLAodiujiaituta^viAd  became  middlemen;^ 
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md  when  tke  peai^e  cmzne  phcvis^  (eUL  and  the  midvUeiut^n  Wcaiue  Krfrmrtf  jfin 
totally  mine-L  ^ 

5.  Were  any  le-jal  pnxeedimrs  taken  airaiinst  aay  of  ;h^vk^  pe^»ple 
with  reference?  to  the  «aMeiiiiu  • — 1  skoold  sav  u^vor  .iiiri.j  mv 
£Uher*8  time,  nor  at  any  other  i*erio-l.  Aiteniptd'  worv  nndo  to  bivnk 
acme  of  the  lea^^^  of  Jsme?  Ix^nl  Caher  by  my  father,  and  he  sv^t 
verdictfi  in  the  sapt-rior  courts  a^inst  the  \-alid.cy  of  th^^j^e  K^a^es; 
but  when  those  leases  were  brctasrht  to  the  county  courted  at  OIoRmeU 
there  he  never  could  ^t  a  verdict  condrmatory  of  the  verdicts  in  the 
upper  conns,  for  the  be^i  of  gotnl  rva-ons,  that  the  pr^Judici.*  in  the 
minds  of  the  jurors  was  so  ^rrvat  ac^in^t  a  landloril  atteiuptinir  to 
break  a  lease  that  every  KhIv  knew  he  had  not  the  >ii^hti^l  oliance, 
because  they  were  exactly  in  tlie  same  position  them^elves.  in  all 
probability,  with  regard  to  those  leases  in  their  owu  concerns,  that 
the  tenants  were,  or  the  defemlants  more  pn>perly  speaking,  who 
were  attacked,  niauv  c«f  them  lioinj  middlemen. 

6.  What  wiis  the  ground  upon  which  the  attempt  ^-as  made  to 
break  those  lea^i^-s;  was  it  suhlettiug  or  breach  of  covenants  \ — I 
should  say  the  two  chief  cases  were  u[>on  the  ground  that  the  leasee 
were  fraudulently  grauted  by  the  agent  of  the  property,  suppi»$eil  to 
be  just  after  the  de:ith  of  James  Lord  Caher.  In  point  of  ^'t,  that 
they  were  forgeries,  or  tantamount  to  l>eiug  forgeries.  Those  were 
the  two  chief  cases. 

7.  Was  there  any  attempt  to  enforce  any  clause  in  the  lease 
against  subletting  or  otherwise  ? — 1  think  there  was  a  case  of  that 
kind.  I  should  say  there  was  a  case  of  that  kind  also  brought  on 
once  among  other  charges,  in  endeavouring  to  enforce  the  clauses  in 
the  lease,  but  unsuccessfully. 

8.  Have  any  of  the  leasi»s  to  which  your  lordship  has  referred 
actually  fallen  out  ? — Several. 

9.  Do  those  come  into  your  possession  ? — Yes. 

10.  What  course  has  your  lordship  taken  upon  them  i — I  will 
take  the  first  case  which  presents  itself  to  me  in  the  statement,  Kil- 
coran,  161.  That  is  281  acres  Irisli,  and  the  rent  formerly  juiid  was 
13^.  10c/.  an  Irish  acre. 

11.  By  the  middleman? — By  the  middleman. 

12.  What  the  sub-rents  were  you  do  not  know  ? — No.  The  k»a«e 
was  for  sixty-one  years,  let  in  1782.  It  was  completely  deluged 
with  paupers,  and  the  lessee  himself  di<l  not  hold  above  sixteen  acres. 
He  was  totally  ruined,  an<l  the  son  was  in  possession  of  the  sixteen 
acres.  One  house,  inhabited  by  a  most  notorious  nitiian,  was  thrown 
down  and  the  man  turned  out  The  land  was  scjuured  as  much  aa 
possible  into  from  fifteen  to  twenty  acre  farms  to  residents,  the 
rest  of  the  people  still  remainini^  on  the  lands  in  their  houses;  but 
what  is  to  become  of  them  in  future  I  am  sure  1  do  not  know. 
They  must  act  as  labourers  for  the  rest  of  the  country. 

13.  Are  they  numerous? — Very  numerous,  I  should  say.  The 
land  is  remarkably  good,  generally  speaking,  and  worth  from  about 
30*.  to  35«.  an  Irish  acre. 

14.  With  regard  to  those  tenants  that  are  kept  on,  will  the  rent 
that  appears  to  you  to  be  a  fair  rent  for  you  to  receive  be  mon»  or 
less  than  the  rent  which  they  paid  to  the  middleimui'< — ^V(^  vVvv  x^cA. 
charge  those  people  who  have  only  Iioubcb  and  no  \BAid.  ^xv'^  T^Ti\». 
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t^aHffrcm  15.  With  reganl  to  the  others,  the  commissioners  suppose  that  the 
Ecident.  j-^nt  which  your  lordship  wouhl  i,'et  wouhl  prohahly  not  be  so  high 
as  what  they  had  been  in  the  habit  of  paying  I — T  couhl  not  exactly 
answer  that  question  for  this  very  simple  reason — the  lessee,  the 
middleman,  being  in  abject  poverty  from  idleness,  took  fines,  so  thai 
it  is  impossible  to  tell. 

aterford.  Francis  Edmund  Curry,  esq.,,  agent. 

S,  Q.  37.  37.  Is  the  tenure  u]>on  the  <luke's  estite  at  will  or  by  lease  ? — 

There  are  a  goo<l  many  holding  as  yearly  tenants,  and  a  good 
many  hold  by  lease,  but  more  in  number  hold  as  yearly  tenants 
than  under  leases. 

38.  What  terms  are  the  leases  for  ? — Generally  twenty-one  years 
and  a  life  concurrent,  named  by  the  duke,  not  likely  to  last  beyond 
twenty-one  years,  the  intention  being  to  give  a  lease  for  twenty-one 
years.  The  insertion  of  a  life  was  necessary  to  emible  the  tenant 
to  register,  but  it  is  not  so  now. 

39.  Wliat  are  the  usual  covenants  in  the  lea.ses? — The  corenants 
are  for  the  payment  of  rent,  for  resi<lence,  for  cultivation,  and  not 
to  put  up  buildings  without  the  consent  of  the  landlord,  and  not  to 
sublet  or  divide,  and  for  re-entry. 

40.  Has  it  happened  you  have  been  obliged  to  take  means  to  en- 
force the  performance  of  those  covenants,  particularly  those  with 
respect  to  cultivation? — No,  I  am  not  aware  of  any  instance  in  which 
any  steps  have  been  taken  for  that  pur[)()i?e :  all  that  has  been  found 
necessary  ha,s  been  with  respect  to  division. 

41.  Do  you  find  that  the  covenants  as  to  cultivation  are  usually 
acted  up  to  by  the  tenants  ? — I  cannot  say  that  I  think  they  are 
always;  they  often  think  they  can  do  better  in  their  own  way;  and, 
in  fact,  our  covenants  are  not  sufficiently  stringent  for  good  winning, 
for  one  of  them  is,  that  they  shall  not  take  more  than  two  com  crops 
in  succession,  and  they  ought  not  to  take  that,  but  it  was  of  no  use 
to  insert  covenants  that  could  not  be  enforced.  We  strive  to 
improve  their  cultivation  more  by  means  of  the  inducements  adbrded 
by  the  agricultural  society,  and  by  exam[)le  and  advice,  than  by 
acting  upon  covenants  in  the  lease. 

42.  Do  you  find  much  difterence  in  the  condition  of  those  who 
hold  from  year  to  year,  compared  to  those  who  hold  by  lease  ? — I 
cannot  say  that  generally  I  observe  any  diflPerence  upon  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire's  property,  either  in  their  condition  or  disposition  to 
improve.  I  think  they  generally  feel  a  confidence  that  no  un&ir 
advantage  will  be  taken  of  their  im])rovcnients. 

43.  Are  they  anxious  to  obtain  leajses  i — I  cannot  say  that  they 
are  so  generally;  some  wish  to  have  them. 

ilkenny.  William  Morris  Read,  esq.,  land  proprietor. 

0,  Q.  17.  17^  Dq  i\^Q  tenants  hold  generally  at  lea.se  or  by  will  I — Leases 

are  scarcely  ever  given  now.  Thirty  years  ago,  when  1  first  knew 
the  country,  they  nearly  all  lield  by  leases,  and  the  eliect  of  renewing 
is  fully  as  beneficial  to  the  hindlor<l  as  to  the  tenant.  When  a  lease 
is  out,  a  landloni,  if  he  chooses,  will  get  an  advanced  rent  If  yoa 
arc  a  teiiant-at-vvill,  he  cau  never  propose  to  a  tenant  to  raise  the 
rent 
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18.  Is  there  any  anxiety  for  leases  on  the  part  of  the  tenants  at   Fxtra^^fi 
their  present  rents  ] — As  far  vla  1  can  judge,  they  are  not  at  all      hvtfkmeg, 
anxious  but  for  one  reason — when  tliey  come  to  make  marriage  con- 
tracts for  their  children,  they  are  anxious  to  show  they  have  a  hold 

upon  all  of  the  land,  but  on  other  oc<rasions  they  are  perfectly  in- 
different. 

19.  What  effect  has  the  mode  of  tenure  upon  the  condition  of  the 
tenants  and  the  improvement  of  their  farms  \ — It  appears  to  me  that 
a  tenant-st-will  improves  fully  as  much  upon  those  estates  I  have 
seen  as  if  he  had  a  lease. 

Mr.  Thomas  Bradford,  farmer.  Louth. 

43.  Are  there  many  leases  in  the  district  of  which  you  have  58,  Q.  43. 
spoken  ? — No,  there  are  not  a  great  many ;  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
land  held  at  will. 

59.  What  lease  should  a  person  have  to  remunerate  him  for  that  Q.  59, 
draining? — He  shoidd  have  a  lease  for  sixty-one  years  at  least. 

60.  Taking,  generally,  large  au<l  small  farms,  do  you  see  much 
greater  improvements  where  there  are  leases  than  where  there  are 
tenants-at-will  ? — I  cannot  say  that  1  do.  I  know  a  farm  which  is 
upon  lease  for  999  years,  an<l  there  is  not  such  a  badly  managed 
estate  round  the  country.  It  is  let  at  a  guinea  an  acre;  and  there 
are  many  farms  without  leases  which  are  much  better  manage<l. 

61.  Are  the  lessees  of  that  farm  under  that  long  lease  sublet- 
ting?— Yes,  they  are  subletting  every  day. 

62.  Are  they  holding  any  land  themselves  ? — Yes,  but  they  are 
the  most  wretched  jjcople  I  see.  Upon  the  townland  which  I  have 
spoken  of,  there  are  many  families,  who  are  neighbours  to  those 
parties,  w^ho  are  paying  £3  or  £4  an  acre  for  their  land,  and  they 
are  much  more  snug  and  comfortable,  and  that  is  their  character 
throughout  the  neighbourhood. 

63.  Have  those  neighbours  any  leases  who  are  paying  £3  or  £4 
an  acre? — Some  of  them  have,  and  some  of  them  have  not. 

James  Lennox  William  Naper,  esq.,  land  proprietor.         Heath. 

50.  Among  your  tenants  is  there  a  desire  to  obtain  leases  ? — No;  20,  Q.  60. 
I  do  not  think  there  is  any  very  great  desire.     A  great  many  of 

them  have  laid  out  money,  and  they  have  asked  for  leases  and 
have  got  them  ;  but  they  do  not  seem  to  be  remarkably  anxious 
about  it. 

51.  What  is  the  lease  you  have  given? — A  life,  or  twenty-one 
years;  but  I  consider  a  life  is  a  very  bad  description  of  tenure.  It 
enables  the  tenant  to  raise  money;  the  moment  he  does  that  the 
better  for  the  landh)rd,  the  more  money  he  can  raise;  but  if  he 
does  raise  money  there  comes  in  a  second  landlord  in  the  shape  of 
a  money-lender.  I  would  prefer  a  renewed  term  of  years,  so  as  to 
give  the  tenant  the  full  benefit  of  his  improvements. 

John  Donellan  Balfe,  esq.,  farmer.  Meath. 

78.  Have  you  any  other  suggestions  to  make  to  the  commis-  44,  Q.  78, 
sioners  ? — It  is  the  general  opinion,  and  my  own  o\uuim\\  c^\\<i\\x^  m 
it,  that  scarcely  any  regulation  which  inigUt  \)0  uvdl4«  ^v>\A\  ^\»^\^^ 
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fr«Bl«  frum  adequate,  or  meet  the  expectations  of  tbe  tenantry,  if  the  system  of 

maiwice.     mj^  giving  leases  is  pursued. 

79  You  think  leases  of  great  importance? — Yes;  and  I  know 
several  persons,  and  myself  amongst  the  rest,  who  are  anxious  to 
become  farmers.  I  have  niuuey  to  invest;  but  I  would  not  take  % 
farm  without  a  lease.  I  wait  myself,  and  a  great  many  lik^  me,  to 
see  if  it  will  ever  become  the  practice  to  grant  leases. 

80.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  great  indisposition  to  give  leases, 
if  rents  could  be  adjusted  ? — 1  think  there  is  an  indisposition  to 
give  them,  and  I  think  it  arises  from  political  causes. 

81.  Do  you  think  there  ia  any  indii^juKsition  to  give  them  to 
tenants  of  caj)ital  ? — Yes,  I  think  there  is  ;  but  this  much  I  will 
say,  that,  if  I  could  procure  a  farm  on  Lord  Damlcy  s  property,  or 
that  of  the  Honourable  and  Rev.  Mr.  Ta^'lor's,  or  Mr.  Bligh*s,  it 
would  never  give  me  the  sli«:htest  concern,  whether  I  had  any  lease 
or  not.  But  I  feel,  and  I  am  pretty  well  assured,  that  there  is 
generally  an  objection  to  do  it;  and  1  iH^lieve  it  to  be  produced 
from  politiail  causes.  There  is  an  apprehension,  and  I  do  not  say 
but  that  it  may  be  well  founded,  that  the  political  views  of  the 
Catholic  tenantry  may  not  accord  with  those  of  their  landlords,  and 
that  they  might  exercise  their  rights  according  to  their  views. 

82.  Do  you  think  that  your  inability  to  obtain  a  farm  arises  from 
the  indisposition  of  landlords  to  gnint  leases,  or  from  the  competi- 
tion for  land] — No,  1  could  easily  procure  a  farm;  any  tenant  who 
has  capital  could  procure  a  farm. 

83.  At  a  fair  value  ] — Yes,  on  some  few  properties;  but,  gene- 
rally speaking,  not;  for  it  is  very  ditiicult  to  make  an  investment 
of  money  in  land,  arising  from  the  great  competition.  There  is,  at 
the  same  time,  a  disposition  among  landlords  to  take  high  rents. 

84.  Do  you  find  a  greater  indisposition  to  give  leases  on  the  part 
of  the  Protestant  landowners,  than  on  the  part  of  the  Catholic  land- 
owners ? — I  do  not. 

8o.  Then  you  think  the  feeling  is  pretty  much  the  same? — The 
generality  of  our  Catholic  landlords  pretty  much  coincide  in  opinion 
with  the  Protectant  landlords  in  piditics. 

8G.  Suppose  an  arrangement  was  made,  by  which  the  tenant  was 
to  be  ensured  a  certain  return  for  improvements  made  by  him,  in 
the  event  of  his  being  deprived  of  the  farm,  would  that  ^ter  your 
opinion  of  the  necessity  of  obtaining  a  lease  ? — If  the  tenant  was 
to  be  ensured  for  nil  the  improvements  he  made,  that  would  remedy, 
in  some  degree,  the  present  situation  of  the  tenantry  in  their 
unprotected  state ;  but,  although  that  would  be  a  benefit,  it  wouM 
be  a  greater  benefit  to  have  a  lease ;  and  I  think  the  having  the 
tenant's  right  protected,  is  almost  indii*pensablo  for  the  t^jnant's 
security. 

87.  Which  do  you  think  preferable,  an  arrangement  for  compen- 
sation without  a  lease,  or  Ji  lease  without  an  armngcmcnt  for  com- 
pensation / — I  think  the  lease  most  desirable. 

88.  Even  supposing  the  franchise  did  not  depend  upon  the  tenure  ? 
—Yes,  I  think,  under  present  circumstances,  it  is  almost  a  cruelty 
to  the  tenant  to  invest  him  with  the  franchise. 

Q.  n.  92.  Does  it  occur  to  you  that  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to  provide, 

in  casea  of  leases  for  twenty-one  years,  that  at  a  certain  period 
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before  the  eiptn::«.n  of  :Le  I'^a^ — sit  f*jzi  v?ar? — ch-re  fh'/il'i  fc« 

a  new  arraagtmt-n:  m^n-r.   ?*j  Z-^z  :Le  trLaci  --locii  uoncaza         

whether  he  wx*  id  rociinue  Vj  !i«L«i  thr  ^irm  ' — I  w..  li-i  I^sitv  :tal 
entirely  at  the  0T»:'i;n  •:■:  th-?  '.anL».rL 

93.  But  if  th«r  Ian  /i'.ri  m.>iE:  EOt  to  re=e«-  thr  Ir**^.  that  t^ 
shonlJ  give  notice  * — Ye#.  that  is  nij  ipii;:'  c.  I  tLink  that  venr 
desirable;  becaaa*  it  i?  the  zeaeral  pn*:;ice.  wLrc  a  tenant's  les^e 
18  abont  to  expire.  ti>  run  out  the  rr«.'-='i  a*  c»;ich  i-?  f-.seiblj  can. 
I  think  it  ha^  beec  fo^inJ  in  So.-tlaz-L  iLat  leases  for  cinet«ta  vcara, 
among  the  LfOthian«.  u.re  q:iite  $u£c:>:nL 

William  Hamilton,  esq.,  a^ent.  Qoccb'i. 

Zo.  Do  the  tenants  hold  zenerallv  hr  !**«■.  or  fr^^m  v*^r  to  rear? —  ^69»  Q-  ^ 
The  osnal  term  given  to  tecants  until  of  late  jear?  find  in  a  ;;rr^at 
many  instances  still),  ha^  V-rea  three  live*  or  thirtv-one  yeare. 
Many  proprietors  now  refuse  to  znuz  more  than  one  life  or  twenty- 
one  years.  Some  ahstain  altojfrther  from  making  leases,  which, 
in  my  humhle  opinion,  \a  the  most  aivarita^oos  practice  for  all 
parties. 

36.  Are  the  pef»ple  anxious  to  obtain  lea.?es  ? — Xot  where  I  have 
experience  and  dealings  with  them.  Th--  etf»;*n  of  lesi.*^:!*  I  IrKik 
upon  as  injurious  to  the  country,  kaserl  lands  generally  Ijeing  found 
on  the  expiration  of  the  term  unimprovel  in  value,  in  %'ery  many 
instances  deteri(trateil,  and  in  most  minou^ly  ^uVdividcI.  The 
statement  that  leases  encourage  improvement  by  piving  a  tenant  an 
interest,  Jcc.  is  contradicted  by  the  experience  of  every  d;iy.  The 
most  improving  and  industrious  tenant.^  in  the  district  are  tenants- 
at-will  paying  fair  rents;  the  most  careless  ami  slovenly  have  long 
leases  and  cheap  farms.  These  are  &cts  of  which  any  persons  may 
satisfy  themselves. 

37.  Has  the  opinion  yon  have  foroied  respecting  lea^s  been 
derived  from  very  old  leases  I — They  must  be  comparatively  old; 
for,  in  my  experience,  leases  for  three  lives  expiring  have  been 
generally  of  the  average  duration  of  sixty  years. 

38.  Should  yon  apply  the  same  observation  as  to  the  condition 
of  the  farms,  to  a  leai$e  for  twenty-one  years  ? — That  is  quite  a 
different  thing.  Ton  may  define  in  such  a  lease  what  the  tenant 
is  to  do  in  the  management  of  his  farm;  but  I  allude  particularly 
to  a  lease  for  lives  and  a  term.  I  see  no  advantage  in  a  lease 
myself,  save  that  it  facilitates  the  recovery  of  ])ossession,  in  case  of 
non-payment  of  rent  to  the  landlord.  That  is  my  opinion ;  but  the 
objections  to  shorter  leasen  are  not  so  great. 

39.  Did  any  of  tliuse  old  leases  contain  the  non-letting  clauses  ? — 
Yes;  but  thoy  were  inoperative. 

40.  Do  you  know  of  any  cases  in  which  an  attempt  was  made  to 
oblige  the  tenants  to  act  under  them  ? — No ;  because  the  law  was, 
that  any  permission  or  toleration  of  a  breach  by  the  landlonl,  did 
away  with  the  covenant  altogether  until  the  recent  act ;  then,  as  in 
most  instances,  partial  cxjnsents  were  given,  or  breafhes  ovcrl(u»ked; 
it  became  a  matter  quite  hopeless  on  the  part  (»f  the  lau<llortl  to 
enforce  the  covenant,  when  the  evils  of  subletting  became  apparent. 
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^  from  Samuel  Sbeane,  esq.,  J.P. 

JtMce, 

20.  Generally,  over  the  district,  should  you  any  that  the  tenants 

I'i.  hold  by  Iraso  or  from  year  to  year  ? — There  are  some  leasee,  but  a 

I*  ^'      large  proportion  hold  from  year  to  year. 

21.  la  there  an  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  tenants  for  leases  ? — 
Yes,  there  is;  they  say  they  feel  that  it  gives  thcni  a  security.  But 
unfortunately  for  the  people  of  Ireland  there  are  many  causes  which 
seem  to  operate  against  the  rights  of  property — the  Parliamentary 
franchise  depen<iing  upon  the  existence  of  a  k^ase.  In  years  gone 
by  there  were  many  more  leases  than  there  are  now.  The  landlonls 
finding  that  their  tenants  very  often  voted  contrary  to  their  wishes, 
it  so  happened  that  they  got  their  leases  up  or  cancelled  them  by 
the  eviction  of  the  parties,  and  a  very  large  portion  of  those  now 
hold  as  tenauts-at-will. 

22.  What  effect,  in  your  oj»inion,  has  that  mode  of  tenure  upon 
the  condition  of  the  t<*nants  or  the  improvement  of  their  fiirms? — It 
is  very  injurious,  both  as  regards  their  own  individual  interest,  and 
has  a  decitledly  injurious  effect  upon  the  state  of  the  country  as  far 
as  regards  its  improvement. 

23.  J)o  you  observe,  in  point  of  fjict,  that  there  is  a  difference  in 
the  condition  of  those  who  have  no  leases  compare<l  to  those  who 
have  ? — Yes.  It  is  a  matter  almost  of  daily  conversation  how  they 
wouM  improve  if  they  ha<l  leases. 

24.  Do  you,  in  point  of  fact,  observe  a  dilFercnce  in  the  condition 
of  those  who  h(dd  by  lease,  compared  to  those  who  have  no  leases  ? — 
Yes,  I  do;  but  I  should  observe  that  there  are  many  different  kinds 
of  leases.  There  is  a  very  common  lease  for  one  life  and  twenty- 
one  years,  and  the  people  are  anxious  to  have  a  security  for  that 
length  of  time;  but  when  the  lease  is  near  expiring,  there  is  such  a 
want  of  confidence  between  the  landlor<l  and  tenant,  they  seem  to 
view  it  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  if  they  keej)  it  in  a  state  of 
improvement  up  to  the  expinition  of  the  lease,  the  landlord  will 
come  in  an<l  increase  the  rent  upon  them;  and  for  the  last  three  or 
four  years  there  is  a  system  of  dilapidation  going  on ;  that  is  too 
much  the  case. 

2o.  What  do  you  consider  a  lease  of  sutlicient  length  to  encourage 
improvement  ? — There  is  another  description  of  leaso,  of  three  lives 
or  thirty-one  years,  an<l  that  is  a  fair  leaso  for  land,  not  for  building. 
I  should  think  that  a  fair  lease,  but  a  Iciise  for  years  without  lives 
would  he  more  sjitisfactory  in  my  opinion,  from  the  difficulty  of 
ascertaining  whether  the  lives  are  dead  or  not 

neath.  William  Fothcrstonc  II.,  jun..  esq.,  agent. 

i.  49.  49.  Do  the  ])arties  hold  generally  in  the  <listriet  at  will,  or  by 

lease? — A  great  many  of  the  small  tenants  held  at  will. 

50.  What  effect  has  the  niotle  of  tenure  upon  the  condition  of 
their  farms  ? — Where  they  have  confidence  in  their  landlord  they 
do  not  desire  a  lease.  Up<»n  one  of  the  smrll  pn)perties  I  am  agent 
for,  the  proprietor  gave  me  leave  to  offer  them  a  thirty  years'  lease, 
and  there  is  not  one  man  that  would  go  to  the  expense  of  a  lease. 
At  the  same  time,  as  far  as  the  question  of  leases  is  concerned,  if  I 
was  managing  a  j)ro|>€rty  for  myself,  1  wo\xVd  w.^smt  refuse  a  tenant 
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a  \ea^  that  songbt  it.  It  is  more  for  tlu»  honofit  of  the  lan»Hor*l  that  EMtrmfttJ 
he  shoulii  have  a  lc:ise«  tlian  for  the  tonanc.  i^^idtme 

51.  Generallv  t!in>utriiout  the  Jisiriot,  Ji>  vmu  thiuk  thei\*  wouM 
be  an  anxiety  to  take  leases  at  tht»  present  rmis  ? — Yes,  a  great 
many  of  the  fcinnenj  certainly  want  K^ses. 

R.  F.  Saunders,  esq.,  land  proprietor.  Wicklow. 

15.  Di»  the  tenants  hohl  ir^'nei'allv  hv  l»*ase.  or  from  year  to  year  I —  960,  Q.  11 
Lanil  is  hell  hy  lea^e  ani  at  will.  If  hv  lea<e,  it  is  from  three  lives 
only  or  thiitv-one  years  to  one  life  or  twenty-one  years:  and  under 
the  ii>urt«i,  frt>m  three  to  >even  years.  Generally  the  tenants  are 
without  kfi.<L-s.  Oil  my  e.-taie  there  are  a  good  many  with  leases 
and  without.  The  con^liiions  nre,  pimuent  of  rent.  The  usual 
covenants  in  lenst^s  are  to  be  found  in  the  printed  fonns  purchased 
at  distributers  <»f  stamps*  shops.  I  h:ivc  known  of  no  instance  of 
any  of  them  being  enforce!,  ex<*cpi  for  rent.  Tliev  are  a  dt*a<l  let- 
ter. I  have  special  clauses  in  my  le:ises  which  I  consider  as  much 
for  the  benefit  of  the  tenant  as  the  landlonl,  such  as  power  to  make 
farm  roads  for  farming  purposes;  ng:iin.<^t  alienation,  or  dividing  the 
farm  amongst  children  at  the  death  of  the  lessee;  to  repair;  to  till 
in  a  husbandlike  manner;  to  reside;  not  to  buihl  more  than  one 
fann  house  on  the  land;  power  to  enter  and  repair,  after  three 
months'  notice  in  writing  having  been  ^iven  to  tenant,  and  he 
neglecting  to  do  so ;  and  not  to  till  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  land 
for  the  hist  four  years  of  the  lease.  The  eftect  of  the  mode  of  tenure 
is  this — the  tenant  holding  by  lease  I  have  found  to  be  by  very  far 
the  lea£t  improving  tenant.  He  feels  independent  of  his  landlord, 
and  will  not  take  any  advice  from  him  as  to  the  mode  of  culture. 
If  his  rent  is  very  low%  he  is  quite  satisfied  if  he  makes  sutiicient  to 
pay  his  rent,  without  laying  out  any  thing  cm  the  improvement  of 
his  land,  or  putting  by  any  provision  for  his  family  at  his  death. 
He  is,  if  he  can  register  a  freehold,  at  variance  always  cither  with 
his  landlord  or  his  party.  He  is  put  to  expense,  and  obliged  to 
neglect  his  business  by  attending  elections.  He  does  all  he  can  for 
the  last  few  years  of  his  lease  to  reduce  the  value  of  his  land,  in 
onler  not  to  have  his  rent  raised  at  the  expiration  of  his  term.  I 
have  known  frequent  instances  of  tluit  That  is  the  case  now  with 
a  tenant  of  mine.  He  holds  lOG  acres,  his  secouil  lease  is  dated 
1778:  this  is  a  second  lease  held  under  by  the  family,  and  there  is 
only  one  old  life  now  remaining  on  it  On  looking  over  his  fiirm, 
I  asked  him  why  he  who  hiia  capital  did  not  drain,  &c*,  d'c. ;  bis 
answer  was  that  the  tenure  might  be  very  short,  in  consequence  of 
the  ohl  life,  the  family  having  been  in  possession  for  upwanls  of  100 
years;  but  the  land  was  too  cheap  to  force  them  to  bo  improving 
tenants,  and  they  have  done  very  little  to  the  farm.  I  never  knew 
a  man  who  ha<l  his  land  too  cheap  who  was  a  good  tenant.  The 
landlord  is  not  inclined  to  give  much  assistance,  if  any,  to  this  order 
of  tenant  If  he  has  a  long  lease  and  improves,  he  has  a  large 
return  for  the  ca]utal  he  lays  out;  for  instance,  if  he  drains,  all  his 
expenses  are  pai4l  the  third  year ;  it  would  therefore  be  nnreoson- 
able  to  ask  tlie  lan<llord  to  assist  him  in  capital,  without  his  getting 
any  return  for  it  for  perhaps  fifty  or  sixty  years.  The  tenantroAi- 
will  is  decidedly  the  most  improving  and  moei  eoTn\nt\s^A^  vci  ts:*} 
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mctn  from  own  district.    lie  gets  most  assistance  from  his  landlord ;  lie  alwayh 
hfuience,      \^r^  ]jjg  jj^uj  f^j^  g^  fjijr  value;  and  although  his  rent  may  he  reduced, 

"~~  it  is  never  raised.  I  never  knew  of  an  instance  of  the  kind,  except 
where  the  landlord  laid  out  a  large  sum  on  draining,  «tc.  When 
the  tenant  paid  an  increased  rent  according  to  the  sum,  the  landlord 
repairs  or  gives  every  assistance  to  the  tenant  to  repair  buildings, 
^c.  I  can  assert  that  most  tenants-at-will  in  this  district  do  not 
desire  to  have  leases;  and  any  person  travelling  this  country  may 
know  the  farm  of  the  man  who  has  no  lease  from  that  of  him  who 
has  a  lease,  from  the  former  being  improved,  clean,  and  comfortable, 
the  latter,  vir^  verttd.  Mr.  Carroll  has  no  lease,  and  I  never  saw 
Buch  a  comfortable  tenant.  Mr.  Wall  is  the  same,  and  several 
others  of  my  tenants;  and  I  find  a  man  with  a  lease  is  the  most 
impoverished. 

16.  When  you  compare  the  condition  of  the  tenants  holding  at 
will  with  those  holding  by  lease,  do  you  contemplate  the  landlord 
advancing  assistance  to  the  tenants  ? — If  under  a  good  landlord  it 
is  an  absolute  perpetuity  to  the  tenant-at-will.  I  am  not  speaking 
of  middlemen. 

17.  Do  I  understand  you  to  mean  that  where  the  landlord  encou- 
rages improvements  in  agriculture  and  in  buildings  a  tenancy-at-will 
is  preferable  ? — Yes,  by  very  far.  I  know  of  no  instance  of  a  good 
tenant-at-will  being  dispossessed,  and  I  know  of  many  who  had 
leases  being  tume<l  out.  It  was  from  political  causes — ^for  voting 
against  the  landlord.  There  are  many  instances  of  that  in  this 
county.  I  have  tenants  whose  families  have  been  living  on  my 
estate  upwards  of  100  years,  and  they  never  ha<l  leases,  nor  did  they 
ever  ask  leases,  and  at  this  moment  many  old  leases  have  expired 
and  the  tenants  do  not  desire  or  ask  for  new  ones.  I  promised  some 
tenants  leases.  This  is  a  case  I  beg  to  call  your  attention  to.  I 
promised  some  tenants  leases,  but  on  finding  that,  by  a  late  Act  of 
rarliament  to  assimilate  the  stamp  duties,  they  should  have  to  pay 
nearly  ^ve  times  as  much  for  their  stamps  as  formerly,  they  have 
declined  to  take  them  out.  Some  of  my  leases  that  cost  formerly 
£2  will  now  cost  £11  in  consequence  of  these  special  clauses.  They 
go  on  increasing  after  a  certain  number  of  words;  and  there  is  a 
separate  duty  for  a  life  being  abided;  but  £11  is  the  cost  instead  of 
£2.  I  have  some  leases  ready,  but  the  tenants  will  not  accept  them. 
That  is  very  much  against  our  giving  leases.  With  respect  to  sub- 
letting, a  tenant-at-will  cannot  subdivide  his  farm  so  easily  as  a 
tenant  by  lease,  and  such  never  takes  place  on  a  well-regulated 
estate;  but  a  tenant  by  lease  most  frequently  subdivides  by  his  last 
will  and  testament  amongst  his  children,  thereby  leaving  all  not 
sufficient  land  to  supi)ort  their  families,  and  in  a  short  time  none 
can  pay  their  rent,  consequently  the  landlord  loses  his  rent  and  they 
lose  their  farms. 

gy^j^  John  Quin,  esq.,  land  proprietor. 

if  Q.  18.  18.  What,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  length  of  lease  which  is  most 
calculated  to  encourage  agricultural  improvements] — The  better  the 
lease  the  better  the  improvements.  At  the  same  time  I  do  not 
think  that  those  who  have  long  leases,  and  pay  nominal  rents^ 
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exert  themselves  in  a  wav  beneficial  to  the  oountrv  or  to  them-  fCrtraHs  ^fh 
selves.  '  "  Evidence. 

19.  Which  do  you  think  a  lon«r  Icane,  or  an  arrangement  for  com- 
pensation for  improvonienti?,  would  he  most  likely  to  encourage  ini- 
provemonti?? — Whore  a  lon;:;^  loase  can  be  given  at  a  re  it?onable  and 
fair  rent  it  is  the  best;  but  in  many  instances  a  long  lease  cannot 
be  given,  and  an  instance  of  that  occurred  to  myself,  upon  the  farm 
which  I  have  so  much  improved.  It  was  a  cause  of  regret  to  Mr. 
La  Touchc  that  he  could  not  give  it  in  perpetuity;  the  estate  is 
so  entailed  that  he  cannot  do  it.  He  cannot  go  beyond  three  lives 
and  thirty-one  years,  an<l  unless  he  gives  me  a  counter  security,  he 
cannot  give  me  any  more.  1  should  wish  to  build  a  residence  there. 
He  has  entere<l  in  my  lease  that  the  land  at  the  time  I  got  it  was  in 
the  state  I  have  described,  in  order,  if  legislation  took  ]>laee,  to  pro- 
tect my  improvements,  that  the  state  I  got  it  in  might  be  registered. 
I  think  long  Icjises  are  the  best  things  to  lay  the  foundation  for  im- 
provements; but  in  certain  instances  they  cannot  be  given,  and  in 
8uch  cases  it  is  necessary  to  have  permanent  improvements  paid  for 
when  the  tenants  are  dispo.ssessed. 

20.  Do  you  see  any  difference  in  the  effect  of  long  leases,  when 
you  take  the  different  classes  of  landholders,  taking  the  class  that 
you  belong  to  and  the  class  of  small  farmers? — Every  landlord  should 
consider  in  letting  of  lan<l  who  he  is  letting  it  to.  It  is  of  no  use 
letting  a  large  farm  to  a  man  of  small  means.  If  a  man  has  capital 
adapted  to  it,  the  longer  the  lease  the  better;  because,  though  the 
man  may  not  live  to  see  the  end  of  his  lease,  the  children  born  there 
may  see  the  termination  of  the  lease,  and  their  removal  would  cause 
heart-rending  and  deep  afHiction  in  the  country,  and  I  should  wish 
to  avoid  that. 

The  Hon.  William  Le  Poer  Trench,  agent.    .  Qalwajr. 

25.  Is  the  tenure  generally  at  will  or  by  lease,  and  for  what  term,  610,  Q.  26. 
and  on  what  conditions? — Very  much  of  these  estates  is  held  at  will; 

the  rest  is  partly  held  upon  old  leases,  made  for  three  lives.  The 
more  recently  made  ones  are  generally  for  one  life.  The  usual 
clauses  for  payment  of  rent,  or,  in  default,  power  of  distraining,  are 
in  all,  and  a  condition  for  non-alienation  is  in  most  of  the  old  and 
in  all  of  the  more  recent  leases;  but  from  the  looseness  of  drawing 
in  some  of  the  former,  and  the  construction  put  ui)on  this  clause  by  the 
judges,  the  non-alienation  has  been  entirely  defeated.  The  form  of 
lease  [Vide  Appendix  to  Evidence,  No.  28]  adopted  under  the 
opinion  of  the  late  Judge  Vandeleur,  then  the  late  Lord  Clancarty's 
advising  counsel,  to  meet  this  construction  of  the  judges,  prevents 
this  re-letting ;  but  it  is  a  dangerous  instrument  to  be  in  general 
use,  and  is  still,  without  oppressive  use  of  it,  if  applied  to  all  cases, 
defective.  As  the  commissioners  have  a  copy  of  this  form  before 
them,  it  is  not  necessary  to  say  more  about  these.  Tenures  in  the 
town  of  Ballina/^loe  are  for  lives  renewable  for  ever,  at  a  nominal 
fine,  and  very  low  rents  with  building  covenants. 

26.  Have  many  of  the  tenants  taken  out  those  leases  ? — A  great 
many. 

27.  Do  they  ob.«?erve  the  covenants? — No;  nor  are  the^  tsvsA^ 
use  of  so  as  to  be  in  any  degree  oppreesWe*,  Vml\i  \\v^^  tr^^N^ 
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'jetfof^  from  alienate,  Lord  Clancirty  would  imincdlately  enforce  the  Goyeiia]it% 

'1^,  What  are  the  usual  covenants,  and  how  are  they  enforced  1 — 
Tlie  usual  covenants  are  set  forth  in  the  lea»e  I  have  produced. 
In  the  oM  leases  they  cannot  be  enforced  as  to  alienation;  in  both, 
as  to  rents,  they  are  enforced  by  the  usual  mode  of  recovering  rent 
due;  and  the  alienation  clause  in  the  new  leases  is  enforced  by  the 
payment  of  the  penalty  or  primary  rent. 

29.  What  is  the  effect  of  the  mode  of  tenure  upon  the  condition 
of  the  tenants,  or  the  impn>vement  and  subdivision  of  the  farms,  and 
on  rent? — I  have  already  shown  the  effect  of  long  tenures,  where 
there  is  no  sufficient  prevention  to  subletting.  With  sufficient  pre- 
vention in  the  lease,  it  ought  not  to  be  a  bar  to  improvement;  but  I 
doubt  much  its  being  a  means  to  instigate  it,  and  I  do  not  see  the 
means  of  preventing  this  subletting,  but  by  such  leases  as  Lord 
Clancarty  now  makes,  and  1  <lo  not  think  that  it  would  be  desirable 
to  a<lopt  them  generally.  I  find  upon  these  estates  more  rapid  im- 
provement in  the  condition  of  the  tenants  on  land  held  at  will  than 
where  leases,  old  or  new,  subsist.  The  rents  are  tolerably  well  paid 
upcm  all ;  but  less  well  upon  old  tenures  than  upon  others.  Suodi- 
visions  of  farms  by  tenants,  for  the  purpose  of  alienation,  are  always 
.  ruinous ;  but  upon  Lord  CLancarty's  estates,  where  old  tenures  do 
not  subsist,  this  cannot  be  done. 

Mway.  Mr.  James  D'Arcy,  agent. 

S8,  Q.  28.  28.  Is  there  more  improvement  on  those  estates  that  are  leased 

than  on  those  that  are  not  ] — On  those  that  are  le^ised. 

29.  Are  the  people  generally  anxious  to  get  leases  1 — Yea;  bnt 
where  they  are  given  to  paupers,  it  is  a  bad  thing.  Where  a  man 
is  an  improving  man,  it  is  necessary  to  give  him  some  interest  in  it; 
he  must  lay  out  some  money  to  im])rove  it,  and  unless  you  give  him 
some  interest  in  it  he  will  not  do  so.  I  have  seen  that  in  the 
neigh bourhoo<l  of  Clifden. 

Mgo.  Charles  King  O'Hara,  esq.,  land  proprietor. 

M,  Q.  8.  The  late  settings  in  the  district  are  mostly  at  will;  the  old  onee 

are  by  lease,  sometimes  for  three  lives,  or  one  life  or  thirty-one 
years,  or  one  life  and  twenty-one  years.  The  clauses  and  condi- 
tions in  the  leases  are  generally  to  pay  rent;  to  improve,  which  he 
does  not  sometimes  do;  to  make  hedges,  and  ditches,  and  various 
things;  not  to  alienate  or  sublet  without  leave;  and  to  give  up 
possession  of  the  farm,  in  perfect  order,  when  the  lease  expires : 
they  are  enforced,  though  seldom,  by  penal  rent,  or  forfeiture  of 
lease.  In  this  district,  long  leases  have  proved  injurious  to  the 
condition  of  the  tenants  aud  improvement  of  the  land.  The  tenant 
having  secured  a  long  term,  procrastinates,  gets  into  la*y  habits, 
neglects  his  business,  alienates  (>ortions  of  his  farm,  to  meet  his 
rent  or  engagements,  or  provide  for  his  family;  goes  on  con-acring 
and  impoverishing  until  his  land  is  exhausted  and  himself  a  pauper, 
or  his  land  is  coveretl  with  paupers — himself  the  greatest  Four 
marked  cases  now  present  themselves  on  my  property,  in  proof  <rf 
the  bad  effect  of  long  leases.  First,  by  the  termination  of  a  lease 
made  in  1773,  to  one  tenant,  of  eighty  acres,  at  9t.  per  acre;  the 
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original  tenant  sold  his  interest  to  the  present  occupier^  who  is  in  Krtraets  JH 

the  worst  condition,  and  no  improvement  whatever  is  made :  the     ^j^^* 

land  is  con-acred  to  exhaustion,  and  three  sub-tenants  on  it.     I 

know  this  myself.     The  second  is  a  ^rm,  leased  in  the  year  1772 

to  one  tenant  (by  whose  death  it  terminated),  of  seventy-eight 

acres,  at  bs,  per  acre.     The  tenant  had  only  sixteen  acres  in  his 

possession  at  his  death,  having  sublet  the  remainder.     I  believe 

there  are  about  fifteen  families  on  it.     The  third  case  is  368  acres, 

leased  in  1784  to  one  tenant,  of  excellent  land  in  the  best  condition, 

at  10«.  per  acre  for  256  acres  of  upland,  with  112  acres  of  bottom 

and  bog  not  charged  for.     This  farm  is  now  occupied  by  the  four 

sons  of  the  lessee,  holding  in  common ;  they  have  no  division,  and 

all  the  buildings,  walls,  fences,  and  drains  are  decayed  or  destroyed, 

the  land  lying  unfenced  and  exhausted,  and  covered  with  weeds; 

and  I  will  venture  to  say,  that  if  now  surveyed,  I  shall  not  be  able 

to  find  the  number  of  acres  of  upland  that  was  leased  to  them. 

They  have  let  some  of  the  lower  part  go  back  to  bog.     The  term  of 

the  ori^nal  lease  was  for  three  lives.     The  fourth  case  is  208  acres, 

leased  m  the  year  1784  to  one  tenant,  at  5«.  per  acre:  the  lessee 

apportioned  it  among  his  three  sons ;  they  among  six ;  and  it  now 

has  twenty-four  families  on  it.     Each  of  these  fe.rms  should  have 

made  the  fortune  of  the  tenant,  had  he  been  possessed  of  common 

industry.     I  could  state  several  similar  instances ;  but  these  have 

occurr^  within  the  last  few  weeks.     There  was  one  case  of  a  farm, 

about  the  same  size,  leased  by  my  father  to  one  tenant.     The  lease 

lasted  for  many  years.     I  found  the  son  on  it  with  thirty  tenants, 

and  himself  the  poorest  man  of  the  whole.     The  tenants  admitted 

that  they  had  been  in  the  habit  of  contributing  to   his  support 

That  wa£  from  drink. 

The  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Mountcashel. 

28.  Do  the  tenants  in  general  hold  by  lease,  or  from  year  to  eoo,  Q.  2a. 
year  in  this  district? — Many  of  them  hold  by  lease,  but  a  great 
number  from  year  to  year.     On  my  own  estate,  I  do  not  think 

there  is  a  great  inclination  on  the  part  of  the  tenants  to  take  leases; 
latterly  I  have  given  a  great  many,  but  I  find  a  great  number  who 
are  quite  satisfied  without  any.  I  cannot  say  whether  that  is  the 
case  upon  other  estates — I  doubt  it ;  and  it  may  be  here  remarked, 
that  it  is  a  very  curious  thing,  though  I  reside  here,  I  have  much 
larger  estates  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Antrim,  and 
I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  acting  in  the  same  way  towards  my 
northern  tenants  and  towards  my  southern,  and  my  northern  tenants 
do  not  wish  to  take  leases  as  far  as  I  have  found.  There  are 
several  under-tenants  whose  leases  were  out  some  years  ago,  and  I 
sent  to  my  agent  Mr.  Joy,  in  the  county  of  Antrim,  and  desired 
him  to  inform  the  tenants  that  I  was  ready  to  grant  leases,  and  he 
wrote  back  to  inform  me  that  they  were  content  to  remain  without 
leases. 

29.  What  is  the  usual  term  for  which  you  grant  leases? — One 
life,  or  twenty-one  years;  it  was  formerly  three  lives,  or  thirty-one 
years,  bnt  lately  the  period  has  been  diminished. 

30.  What  are  the  usual  covenants  in  the  leases,  and  ho^  ^t^nXv<^^ 
enforced) — I  wish  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  commW\oTi^t^  \j(>  >&^ 
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Bsttrmiifimii  difficulty  of  enforcing  the  covenants  in  leases  on  tbe  part  of  kod- 
ttuience,  Iqi-Js.  In  all  leasee  there  is  usually  a  covenant  that  the  tenant 
shall  keep  the  buildings,  fences,  and  improvements  of  all  kinds,  in 
good  and  tcnantable  condition,  order,  and  repair,  but  they  hardly 
ever  do  so,  and  the  consequence  is,  that  great  loss  is  sustained  by 
the  landlord ;  and  I  should  say,  in  a  national  point  of  view,  that 
great  injury  is  done  to  the  country.  I  believe  an  action  may  be 
brought  against  the  tenant,  but  in  consequence  of  their  being  so 
pauperised  in  this  country,  if  the  landlord  does  go  to  law  with  the 
tenant  he  is  ruining  the  man,  already  in  a  pauperised  state,  and  he 
is  entailing  upon  himself  enormous  costs  and  expenses,  because  the 
tenant  is  unable  to  pay  them  generally,  and  the  expense  ultimately 
fiedls  upon  the  landlord ;  and  if  something  could  be  done  in  some  future 
law  upon  the  subject  to  enable  landlords  to  take  more  summary 
measures  for  the  preservation  of  their  property,  1  think  it  would  be 
beneficial  to  the  tenant  as  well  as  to  the  landlord.  I  have  myself  pat 
the  clause  into  one  of  my  leases,  but  I  cannot  say  that  I  have  been 
very  strict  about  it;  it  is  desirable  that  something  of  the  sort  should 
be  enacted.  If  this  power  could  be  given  to  all  landlords  without 
its  being  necessary  to  insert  it  in  the  lease,  I  think  it  would  do 
some  good.  The  covenant  is  of  this  nature,  that  they  shall  well  and 
sufficiently  repair  the  premises,  and  keep  all  buildings,  fences,  and 
improvements  in  good  order,  and  in  case  they  do  not,  power  is  given 
to  the  landlord,  or  to  the  agent,  to  enter  and  view  the  premises,  and 
to  give  notice  in  writing  to  the  parties  that  they  must  repair;  and 
if  {^tcr  a  certain  lapse  of  time  they  neglect  doing  so,  then  the  agent 
of  the  landlord  has  the  power  to  go  in  and  repair  them  himself  and 
add  it  to  the  rent,  and  has  power  to  distrain  for  it  the  same  as  if  it 
was  rent 
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TENANT-RIGHT,  OR  SALE  OF  GOOD-WILL. 


Snmnwiy  of  Evidence  on  Tenimt-right.    Extracts  from  Evidence,  viz. : — Ulster  Wit*> 

KESSE8 — Mr.  Gregg,  High  price  for,  where  little  improvement  effected — Mr.  Fonyth, 

Value  of — Mr.  Miller,  Prevalent,  and  recognised  by  landlords—  Mr.  Kinmouth,  Pre^ 

valent,  rccognise()>  its  value  and  effects — Mr.  Hancock,  Its  origin,  value,  and  efiiects  on 

improvement  and  tranquillity  of  Ulster — Mr.  Kennedy,  Better  in  the  absence  of  some 

hotter  principle ;  oonfusee  rights  of  property — Mr.  Donleavy  ,Ten  to  fifteen  years^  parchaM 

given  for — Mr.  Russell,  T  rnniai  capital  for  agricultural  operations — Lord  George  Hill, 

Forty  or  fifty  years*  purchase  given  for — Mr.  Andrews,  Value  of,  not  effected  by  tenure 

nor  rent ;  outrage  would  attend  any  curtailment  of — Mr.  M<!lulIough,  Landlords  fix 

price  of,  to  prevent  injury  to  incoming  tenant — Messrs.  Lowry  and  Orr,  Refusal  ef 

some  landlords  to  allow,  and  effects  of — Mr.  Lindsay,  Landlords  obliged  to  recognise — 

Messrs.  Murray,  Purchase  of,  high  as  fee  simple;    practice  ruinous  to  incoming 

tenant — Major  Scott,  Elffects    injurious — Mr.  Smyth,  System  objectionable — Mr. 

•  Gartlan,  Purohase  limited  on  Shirley  estate — Mr.  Trench,  Price  affected  mora  bj 

description  of  land  than  by  nature  of  tenure — Mr.  Eyre,  Recognised  by  landlord^ 

impoverishes  incoming  tenant — Mr.  Wilkin,  Value  of,  fictiUoos;   principle  of  com*> 

pensation  would  be  mora  satisfactoiy  than — Mr.  M'Crea,  Value  not  affected  by  nature 

of  tenuro  nor  improvements;  arrears  recovered  by  sale  of.     Munsteb  Witnesses— 

Mr.  O^Callaghan,  Not  recognised  by  hmdlords — Mr.  Moloney,  Allowed  by  landlords 

as  means  to  recover  arrears — Mr.  Crowe,  Purchased  for  peace  sake — Mr.  McCarthy, 

Price  of,  proportioned  to  length  of  tenure — Mr.  Shea,  Not  prevalent — Mr.  CoUis, 

Landlords  sanction,  to  obtain  arrears — Rev.  J.  O'SuUivan,  Sale  effected  between 

tenants  without  consent  of  landlord — Mr.  Jermyn,  Practice  confined  to  small  holdings— 

Mr.  Byrne,  Purchased  to  obtain  possession — Mr.  Kennedy,  Landlords  compelled  to 

allow,  from  system  of  intimidation — Mr.  Nolan,  Recognised  by  landlords  in  case  of 

arrears.    Leinster  Witnesses — Rev.  J.  Bagot,  Effected  in  some  instances;  not 

practised— Mr.  Heenan,  Effected  without  consent  of  proprietor — Rev.  Dr.  Cravrford, 

In  some  cases  effected—Mr.  Byrne,  The  improvident  and  lazy,  those  who  dispose 

of— Mr.  Bradford,  Would  sell  for  £10  or  £12  an  aero— Mr.  Barnes,  Takes  place  in 

absence  of  landlords — Mr.  Gerrard,  Takes  place  but  in  few  cases— Mr.  Kemmis, 

Actions  for  purchase-money  entertained  in  civil  bill  courts — Mr.    Bailey,  Not 

objected  to  if  incoming  tenant  solvent  and  arrears  paid  off— Mr.  Reynell,  Not 

prevalent — Mr.   Waddy,  Purchase  of  tenancies-at-will  depends   on    character  of 

landlord — Mr.   Saunders,  Practised  contrary  to  wish  of  landlord.      CJonnauoht 

WrrifESSBS — Mr.  Bell,  Practice  not  general — Mr.  Burohell,  Result  of  insufficient  prios 

being  paid  for — Mr.  Garvey,  Disallowed  in  some  cases,  allowed  in  others — Mr.  Clen- 

dinning.  Practice  prevalent — Mr.  Kelly,  Disposed  of  in  case  of  emigration — Mr.  Brett, 

Tenancies-at-will  purchased  from  anxiety  to  obtain  land — Mr.  0*Ha^^  Purcha«e>- 

mon^  often  exceeds  value ;  practice  prejudiciaL 

From  an  analysis  of  the  evidence  upon  the  subject  of  the 
sale  of  good-will  or  tenant-right,  the  following  appears  to  be 
the  substance  of  the  principal  statements : — 
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That  iu  moBt  parte  of  Ireland  the  practice  exists  of  selling 
tlie  possession  of  farms  held  even  from  year  to  year. 

That  this  practice  is  termed  the  sale  of  tenant-right  or  of 
good-will. 

That  iu  the  Ulstxjr  counties  the  tenant-right  is  generally 
recognised  by  the  proprietors. 
92,  Q.  38, 43—      That  the  price  of  tenant-right  frequently  amounts  to  £10, 
1055,  Q.  35—  ^12,  £20,  or  £25  per  acre,  and  that  sometimes  as  much  as 
p.  299.         forty  years*  purchase  of  the  rent  is  paid  for  it. 
p!  303.  That  many  proprietors  have  attempted  to  regulate  and 

"p.  293*'""   restrict  its  price. 
92,  Q.  38—        That  such  restrictions  are  frequently  evaded. 

p  294 

266,  Q.  25—  That  the  landlords  generally  reserve  at  least  a  nominal 

p.  305.  right  to  approve  of  tlie  incoming  tenant. 

p.  294.  That  in  some  cases  laud  proprietors  require  the  sale  to  be 

^%\  2«of' ~"  ^'f^do  to  some  adjoining  tenant,  or  to  some  other  tenant 

92,  Q.  38—  already  located  on  the  estate. 

266,  Q.  46—  That  in  most  cases  the  outstanding  arrears  of  rent  due  by 

99^Q*'47—  *'^®  vendor  are  paid  by  the  purchaser  of  the  tenant-right, 

p.  292.  and  by  him  deducted  from  the  purchase-money. 

92,  Q.  38—  That  some  proprietors  and  agents  advocate  the  system,  as 

99^0.^6—  *^^^  affording  them  a  security  for  the  rent. 

p.  292.  That  the  price  of  the  tenant-right  is  not  in  general  much 
affected  by  tlie  tenure. 

99,  Q.  53—  That  small  holdings,  in  consequence  of  the  greater  com- 

278,  Q^3i—  P^*^*^^^o'i>  command  a  higher  price  than  large. 

p.  298.  That  the  tenant-right  confuses  the  rights  of  landlord  and 

163   O   5*^—  . 

p!  304. "      tenant,  and  is  an  undue  interference  with  the  interest  of  the 
proprietor.     \_See  Introductory  Chapter.^ 
24,  Q.  77—         That  the  amount  paid  for  the  purchase  of  tenant-right 
99f  Q.  56—     injures  the  incoming  tenant,  by  diminishing  his  capital. 

p.  293.  That  debts  are  contracted  upon  the  security  of  the  tenant- 

278,  Vi«  31 —       .    1  , 

p.  298.        nght. 

^p.^f ""         That  the  children  of  farmers  are  provided  for  by  charges 

See  Chap.  IX.  upon  the  tenant-right. 
Fanners,         f  hat  the  incoming  tenant  is  frequently  compelled  to  bor- 
p.  299.     ""  row  funds  for  the  purchase  of  the  tenant-right  at  usurious 

80,  Q.  52-     interest. 

'  Q.  24—       That  the  existence  of  the  tenant-right  renders  more  diffi- 
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cult  the  reclamation  of  waste  lands  by  capitalists. 
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That  in  the  opinion  of  some,  the  tenant-right  system  super-  w,  Q.  113- 
sedes  tlie  necessity  of  a  legal  provision  securing  compensa- 
tion to  tenants  for  their  improvements. 

That  the  tenant  is  able  to  obtain  a  high  rate  of  purchase  94,  Q.  iii- 
for  his  good-will  where  he  has  effected  no  improvements,  or  105,  Q.  is— 
has  even  deteriorated  his  farm.  P-  ^^' 

That  tenant-right  is  seldom  sold  by  improving  tenants.       99,  Q,  59-. 

That  even  if  the  price  of  tenant-right  be  at  all  affected  by  105^'  CM5^ 
the  improvements  made  on  a  farm  (a  fact  doubted  by  some  ^2,  Q.  »8— 
witnesses),  it  is  not  so  influenced  in  proportion  to  the  value  lea,  Q.  6S— 
of  the  improvements.  ^^'  ^'^ 

That  some  witnesses  are  of  opinion  tliat  a  security  of  com-     p.  306. 

122.  O  33— 

pensation  for  improvements  effected  by  the  tenant  would     p.  306. 
annihilate,  and  be  the  only  safe  mode  of  annihilating,  the  222,  ^^*^ 
tenant-right.  187,  Q.  3S— 

That  some  are  of  opinion  that  a  well-regulated  system  of  279!  0*31— 
compensation  for  improvements  would  be  much  preferable     ?•  29S. 
to  tenant-right.  p.  301. 

That  in  the  three  southern  provinces  of  Ireland  the  tenant-  555^  q.  57, 
right,  though  rarely  recognised  t)y  the  landlords,  is  in  prac- 
tice very  prevalent  amongst  the  tenants. 

That  in  those  provinces  the  sums  paid  are  in  general  by  713,  Q.  S7— 
no  means  so  great  as  they  are  in  the  north.  g^'  q^7_ 

That  there  this  practice  more  fully  shows  its  true  charac-    p.  3 10. 

.      *  647    Q.  172- 

ter,  as  a  mere  purchase  of  immunity  from  outrage.  p'  311. 

That  any  systematic  attempt  to  suppress  tenant-right,  with-  ^'^'  ^0*^^*" 
out  establishing  a  good  system  of  remuneration  for  improve-  38i,  Q.  49— 
ments  made  by  tenants,  would  be  attended  with  extreme  10a,'  q.  39 
danger  of  disturbance  and  outrage.  p.  299. 

That  some  attempts  of  this  sort,  even  in  the  most  tranquil    p.  294. 
counties,  have  been  defeated,  and  have  produced  agrarian  ^\  2^^ 
outrages.     [^See  Cliapter  on  Agrarian  Outrages.^  n»»  0*  4<>— 

p.  302. 

William  Gregg,  esq.,  magistrate. 

113.  Does  it  occur  to  you  tliat  auy  arrangement  could  be  made,  S^tractt  fm 
by  which  a  tenant  might  be  given  a  lien  upon  tlic  hmil,  in  cajse  of     ^«<fa»^» 
improvements  being  made  upon  the  property,  under  projHir  rcstric-  Antrim, 
tions  and  regulations,  either  under  a  leaac  or  holding  at  will  1 — I  do  94,  Q.  ns. 
not  see  any  arrangement  by  which  that  could  be  effected.     1  think 
the  tenants  upon  Lord  Hertford's  estate  have  now  and  ever  had 
every  advantage  of  tenant-right  they  could  wish,   or  rcasonablY 
expect 
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viraeU  from      114.   Tou   think   the    tenant-right  has   totally  superseded  th9 

JSffidence.      necessity  for  that  arrangement  ] — Yes;  I  do  not  think  they  could 

get  so  much  as  they  do  now  under  any  Act  of  Parliament;  they 

would  often  get  nothing,  in  cases  where  they  now  get  very  high 

prices,  where  little  or  no  improvement  has  been  made. 

Qtrim.  John  Forsyth,  esq.,  agent. 

<9  Q.  46.  46.  Is  the  tenant-right,  or  sale  of  good-will,  prevalent  in  the  dis- 

trict, and  to  whom  is  the  purchase-money  paid  1 — It  is  prevalent, 
and  the  purchase-money  is  always  paid  to  the  tenant.  I  never 
knew  an  instance,  but  upon  one  occasion,  where  the  landlord  got 
any  portion  of  the  purchase-money,  and  that  was  through  myself 
On  one  occasion,  £20  was  left ;  and  it  was  given  to  improve  the 
houses  upon  the  place;  £10  was  laid  out,  and  £10  is  remaining  for 
that  purpose  still. 

47.  Have  you  not  known  any  portion  paid  to  the  landlord  when 
there  were  arrears  ? — Yes,  the  arrears  are  always  paid  up. 

48.  Do  I  understand  that  the  portion  of  the  tenant-right  which 
the  tenant  was  to  receive  was  kept  to  improve  the  farm  1 — Y'es ;  but 
only  in  one  solitary  instance. 

49.  Was  any  objoetion  made  by  the  tenant  to  have  a  portion  of 
the  tenant-right  ap[>ropriated  in  that  way  ? — Not  a  biU  This  tenant 
was  a  person  we  had  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble  with  in  getting 
the  rent,  for  many  years.  It  was  determined  to  get  rid  of  him.  I 
served  him  with  a  notice  to  (juit,  and  he  was  offered  such  a  sum  of 
money  (I  think  £«53)  for  a  small  holding,  for  which  he  paid  £8  or 
£10  a  year.  I  said,  "  I  will  give  you  £33  or  £34.  The  rent  is 
paid  up ;  put  that  in  your  pocket,  and  I  will  retain  £20  to  put  the 
premises  in  rc[)air." 

50.  He  had  no  lease  1 — No. 

51.  Is  the  sale  of  the  tenant-right  recognised  by  the  landlords, 
and  what  is  the  general  effect  of  it  in  the  district  1 — It  generally 
procures  a  better  tenant  for  the  landlord,  when  it  is  recognised. 

52.  Is  it  usual  to  make  an  objection  to  the  purchaser  of  tho 
tenant-right  on  politicsil  or  religious  grounds] — Never.  I  never 
knew  an  instance  of  it. 

53.  Can  you  put  a  value  upon  the  tenant-right — so  many  years' 
lent,  or  so  much  an  acre  ] — Yes ;  from  one  to  four  or  ^ve  years' 
rent  is  often  paid  for  the  tenant-right  of  small  holdings  of  from  three 
to  ten  acres.  Larger  holdings  are  of  less  value,  the  rent  being 
already  considered  high  enough. 

54.  How  much  would  it  bo  by  the  acre  1 — It  is  impossible  to  say, 
because  there  is  so  much  varianco  in  the  value  of  the  land.  I  have 
heani  of  from  4«.  to  50«.  an  acre ;  but  you  may  suppose  that  this 
land  is  let  at  what  we  consider  a  very  fair  rent,  and  when  either 
three  or  five  years'  purchase  is  paid  down  to  get  the  tenant-right,  it 
is  already  dear  enough  let,  we  consider. 

55.  Is  the  value  of  the  tenant-right  increasing  or  diminishing,  and 
how  far  is  it  affected  by  the  tenure  ? — I  think  it  is  increasing ;  but 
it  is  not  affected  by  the  tenure,  whether  at  will  or  not. 

56.  What  is  your  opinion  with  respect  to  the  effect  of  the  system 
of  the  tenant -right;  is  it  advantageous  or  otherwise?— I  womd  not 
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allow  it  if  I  could  help  it,  and  I  will  tell  yon  the  reason.     The  in-  Extraeta  j 
coming  tenant,  no  matter  what  measure  the  agent  may  take  to  pre-     is-'w^wo 
vent  it,  has  almost  always  to  pay  the  full  value  of  the  land.     That        """^ 
money  goes  out  of  the  country  to  America,  and  it  injures  the  in- 
coming tenant ;  but  I  do  not  know  how  you  are  to  avoid  it,  if  he 
does  not  pay  the  rent,  it  is  not  with  feelings  altogether  of  a  good 
kind,  but  you  are  obliged  just  to  wink  at  it.     We  cannot  aToid  it, 
and  we  must  allow  it  to  pass. 

57.  Do  you  think  that  the  prevalence  of  the  tenant-right,  and  the 
high  price  paid  for  it,  has  a  tendency  to  diminish  the  rent,  or  to 
cause  an  outcry  against  the  rent? — ^o;  I  do  not  think  it  has. 
Sometimes,  after  purchasing  the  tenant-right,  and  getting  in  almost 
npon  any  terms  they  could,  they  have  said  that  the  rent  was  too 
high,  and  they  thought  that  they  should  get  a  reduction,  but  that 
has  not  been  the  means  of  promoting  it 

58.  Supposing  a  man  obliged  to  borrow  money  to  purchase  the 
tenant-right,  and  having  to  pay  interest,  and  finding  a  difficulty  in 
paying  the  interest  and  the  rent,  which  is  he  most  likely  to  complain 
of,  the  interest  or  the  rent  ? — We  do  not  hear  much  about  the 
interest ;  but  they  frequently  pay  the  interest  where  they  do  not 
pay  the  rent.  I  think  they  get  the  money  very  frequently  from 
people  in  their  own  rank,  who  are  associating  with  them. 

59.  Supposing  an  arrangement  could  be  made,  by  which  the 
landlord  was  to  allow  the  tenant  for  reasonable  improvements,  do 
you  think,  under  those  circumstances,  the  tenant-right  could  be  done 
away  with  ? — But,  unfortunately,  it  is  those  who  have  not  improved 
the  land  that  wish  to  dispose  of  the  land.  An  improving  tenant 
will  keep  the  land. 

Alexander  Miller,  esq.,  agent.  Antrim. 

51.  Is  the  tenant-right,  or  sale  of  good-will,  prevalent  in  the  dis-  130,  Q.  51. 
trict  round  Ballycastle,  or  how  otherwise  is  the  tenant  remunerated 

for  his  improvements  1 — Generally  the  tenant-right  is  respected ;  I 
should  say,  in  the  county  of  Antrim,  on  every  part  of  it  that  I  am 
acquainted  with,  it  is  respected,  including  Ballycastle. 

52.  Does  the  amount  of  the  purchase  of  the  tenant-right  vary 
considerably  ? — Indeed  it  does,  in  difierent  parts  of  the  county. 

53.  Is  it  increasing  or  decreasing,  or  how  far  is  it  affected^  the 
tenure  ? — I  think  it  is  rather  increasing,  and  it  is  scarcely  a£^ted 
by  the  tenure. 

54.  What  should  you  say  was  the  average  amount  of  the  tenant- 
right  ? — I  have  known  as  high  as  four  years'  purchase  given  for  a 
mere  tenancy-at-will. 

55.  Have  any  steps  been  taken  to  regulate  it? — Yes;  in  some 
places. 

56.  In  what  manner? — By  landlords  saying  they  must  have  a 
voice  in  the  nomination  of  the  tenant,  and  also  in  regard  to  the 
amount  given ;  for  the  difficulty  we  have  to  contend  with  is,  pre- 
venting the  incoming  tenant  giving  away  all  his  substance  upon 
coming  into  possession,  and  being  unfitted  to  cultivate  the  land. 

57.  You  say  it  has  no  reference  to  the  tenure,  has  it  reference  to 
the  improvements  ? — I  meant  that  a  tenant-at-will  would  ^et  %a 
much  as  a  tenant  with  a  lease. 
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frof^      58.  Does  the  condition  of  the  farm  affect  the  sumf — No,  not 

materially;  it  is  not  taken  sufficiently  into  account. 

59.  If  a  person  is  solvent  and  of  good  cliaracter,  is  it  usual  for 
the  landlord  to  object  to  him  on  any  other  ground  t — No;  I  would 
decidedly  say  not. 

rmagh.  Mr.  Alexander  Kinmouth,  fanner. 

t,  Q.  60.  60.  Is  the  tenant-right  prevalent  in  the  district  ? — It  is. 

61.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  eflfcct  of  it  ? — I  should  think 
that  it  gives  the  tenant  an  interest  in  the  land^  ^d  it  encourages 
him  to  improve. 

(i2.  What  should  you  saj"  was  the  value  of  the  tenant-right^ 
taking  it  by  the  years  rent  or  by  the  acre ? — By  the  acre,  £10. 

63.  Was  there  any  attempt  made  to  fix  the  price  on  Colonel 
Close's  estate  ] — Ten  pounds  is  what  is  allowed ;  but  the  landlord 
must  be  satisfied  with  the  tenant.  It  sometimes  rises  to  a  great 
deal  more,  sometimes  as  high  as  £15;  but  £10  is  the  average  of 
what  is  allowed. 

64.  Is  the  value  of  it  increasing  or  decreasing  ? — Increasing,  on 
our  estate. 

65.  How  do  you  account  for  tluit  increase  ? — They  have  found 
out  that  Colonel  Close  is  a  good  landlord.  It  may  not  bo  the  case 
all  over  the  country.     It  is  decreasing  in  other  parts. 

^(^.  How  far  do  you  consider  it  affected  by  the  tenure;  bow  much 
higher  would  the  tenant-right  of  land  held  on  lease  sell  for,  com- 
pared to  land  held  at  will  ? — T  should  think  £5  an  acre. 

67.  If  a  tenant  has  a  good  character,  and  is  a  solvent  person,  is 
it  usual  for  the  landlord,  from  any  other  motive,  to  refuse  his  con- 
sent ? — He  would  refuse  his  consent  if  he  was  a  stranger  to  the 
country.  I  always  have  given  a  preference  to  any  one  having  land 
adjoining. 

68.  Although  the  money  offered  by  the  stranger  miffht  be  more? — 
Yes;  he  would  not  be  encouraged.     It  is  to  get  the  rajms  enlarged. 

^    .  John  Hancock,  esq.,  agent. 

n  8(1,  Tenant-right,  then,  I  consider  to  be  the  claim  of  the  tenant  and 

his  heirs  to  continue  in  undisturbed  possession  of  the  farm,  so  long 
as  the  rent  is  paid  ;  and  in  case  of  an  ejectment,  or  in  the  event  of 
a  change  of  occupancy,  whether  at  the  wish  of  the  landlord  or 
tenant,  it  is  the  sum  of  money  which  the  new  occupier  must  pay  to 
the  old  one,  for  the  peaceable  enjoyment  of  his  holding.  It  is  a 
system  which  has  more  or  less  prevailed  since  the  settlement  of 
Ulster  by  James  I.,  when  the  ancestors  of  many  of  the  present 
landlords  got  grants,  on  condition  of  bringing  over  a  certain  number 
of  sturdy  yeomen  and  their  families,  as  settlers.  It  is  not  likely 
that  the  patentees  were  wealthy  ;  we  may,  therefore,  fairly  presume 
that  the  settlers  built  their  own  houses,  and  made  their  improve- 
ments at  their  own  expense,  contrary  to  English  practice.  This, 
together  with  the  fact  of  their  being  Protestants,  with  arms  in  their 
hands,  gave  them  strong  claims  on  their  landlord  and  leader,  and  in 
this  way  it  is  probable,  but  it  is  a  matter  of  speculation,  the  tenant- 
right  may  have  first  originated  ;  and  the  Protestant  settlers  obtain- 
in  this  way,  it  has  gradually  extended  itself  to  the  whole 
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rural  population  of  Ulster.     There  does  not  seem  to  be  anj  fixed  Extracts  fr 
rule  as  to  the  amount  of  tenant-right.     The  state  of  the  farm  and     -Sgiawice^ 
buildings  at  the  time  of  sale  has  considerable  influence  in  determining 
the  amount,  but  locality  and  the  number  of  competitors  have  a  still 
greater  effect.     The  demand,  in  general,  regulates  the  price.     Some 
landlords  have  attempted  to  fix  a  precise  price  per  acre ;  but  as 
this  price  is  generally  below  the  market  value,  it  is  evaded,  the 
incoming  tenant  payini,^  an  additional  sum  secretly.      Tenant-right 
varies  ^om  £o  to  £18  the  English  acre  ;  and  I  do  not  think  I 
would  be  far  from  the  truth  in  stating  that,  on  an  average  farm,  at 
2o8,  per  acre  rent,  for  land  out  of  lease,  the  tenant-right  would  bring 
£12  per  acre,  or  nine  and  a  half  years'  purchase.     A  lease  at  the 
same  rent  would  bring  somewhat  more  than  a  tenancy  from  year  to 
year,  from  the  greater  facility  of  borrowing  money.     It  dependa 
also,  to  a  considerable  extent,  on  improvements  made  by  the  former 
tenant.     The  new  tenant  has  no  actual  security  that  the  rent  will  not 
be  raised,  but,  in  practice,  he  jiscertains  from  the  agent,  before  he  pur- 
chases, wliat  the  rent  is  likely  to  be,  and  the  purchase  is  made  subject 
to  that  rent.     As  a  general  rule,  unless  under  peculiar  circumstancee, 
the  rent  is  not  raised  merely  on  account  of  the  change  of  occupancy, 
for  lands  out  of  lease.     The  landlord  exercises  the  power  of  selection 
where  there  arc  several  competitors  for  a  farm.     The  usual  rule  is, 
that  when  a  tenant  wishes  to  part  with  his  place,  he  applies  to  the 
landlord  or  agent  for  leave  to  sell,  which  is  always  granted,  subject 
to  an  approval  of  the  new  tenant ;  and,  on  Lord  Lurgan's  property, 
I  always  require  to  have  a  refusal  to  purchase  from  the  adjoining 
tenants  before  I  will  accept  of  a  stranger.     Where  the  adjoining 
tenant  will  purchase,  but  the  parties  cannot  agree  on  a  price,  the 
matter   is   generally  left  to  arbitration.      I  consider  tenant-right 
beneficial  to  the  community,  because  it  establishes  a  security  in  the 
possession  of  land,  and  leads  to  the  improvement  of  the  estate, 
without  any  expenditure  of  capital  on  the  part  of  the  landlord* 
It  likewise  affords  the  best  security  for  his  rent,  as  arrears  are  always 
allowed  to  be  deducted  from  the  amount  the  occupier  receives  for 
tenant-right.     It  is  very  conducive  to  the  peace  of  the  country,  for 
almost  every  man  has  a  stake  in  the  community,  and  is,  therefore, 
opposed  to  agrarian  outrages  as  well  as  riots.     The  laws  are  more 
respected ;  there  are  none  of  those  reckless  daring  men  who  are 
ready  for  any  deed,  under  the  consciousness  that  their  situation 
cannot  be  worse ;  the  liberty  of  the  subject  is  more  respected  ;  and 
imprisonment  has  greater  terrors,  from  the  fact  that  almost  any 
tenant  can   procure  bail  for  his  future  appearance  in  court  or  his 
future  good  behaviour.     There  is  never  any  instance  of  forfeited 
recognizance.     An  arrest  is,  therefore,  a  much  more  serious  matter 
in  this  than  in  other  parts  of  Ireland ;  for,  as  there  is  less  risk  (from 
his  stake)  of  the  offender  flying,  so  here  the  degradation  is  more 
keenly  felt,  and  parties  often  subscribe  and  bring  actions  against 
magistrates,  for  &,lso  arrest  and  imprisonment ;  whereas,  where  no 
tenant-right  exists,  the  first  step  is  the  arrest,  to  prevent  escape, 
and,  secondly,  the  consideration  of  the  cause.     Imprisonment  and 
contamination  with  bad  characters  are  thus  more  frequent.     The 
magistrates  connot  have  the  same  respect  for  t^«^  V\Ww\.\r  cji,  xXva 
subject ;  and,  when  acts  of  oppression  occur,  tev  '<^^* 
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hj  sn  mppeal  to  the  civil  court  for  damageS;  bat  by  combination  and 
^^^"**  an  appeal  to  force,  waylaying  and  murder.  The  necessity  of 
distress  for  rent,  a  fruitful  source  of  riots  and  broken  heads,  is  also 
obviated  by  the  tenant-right,  as  there  is  no  danger  of  loss  of  arrears. 
The  landlords  are  compelled  to  recognise  tenant-right,  as,  in  several 
instances  in  this  neighbourhood,  where  they  have  refused  to  allow 
tenant-right,  the  incoming  tenant's  house  has  been  burned,  his 
cattle  houghed,  or  his  crops  trodden  down  by  night.  The  dis- 
allowance of  tenant-right,  so  far  as  I  know,  is  always  attended  with 
outrage.  A  landlord  cannot  even  resume  possession  to  himself 
without  paying  it.  In  fact,  it  is  one  of  the  sacred  rights  of  the 
country,  which  cannot  be  touched  with  impunity  ;  and,  if  systematic 
efforts  were  made  amongst  the  proprietors  of  Ulster  to  invade  tenant- 
right,  I  do  not  believe  there  is  force  at  the  disposal  of  the  Horse 
Quards  sufficient  to  keep  the  peace  of  the  province ;  and,  when 
we  consider  that  all  the  improvements  have  been  effected  at  the 
expense  of  the  tenant,  it  is  perfectly  right  that  this  tenant-right 
should  exist :  his  money  has  been  laid  out  on  the  faith  of  compen- 
sation in  that  shape.  I  think  it  also  affords  facilities  for  the 
introduction  of  a  better  class  of  farmers,  and  tends  to  consolidation, 
because  portions  of  land  can  be  purchased,  and  large  farms  made, 
without  disturbing  the  good-will  of  the  community.  I  know  two 
instances  in  which  intelligent  Scotchmen  have  settled  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood, and  purchased  forms,  and  are  cultivating  them  with  very 
great  advantage ;  and  I  am  quite  sure,  as  a  general  practice,  it 
would  have  been  extremely  difficult  to  have  cleared  any  portion  of 
the  ground  and  put  them  on  it.  I  should  say  that  tonant-right  is 
not  decreasing.  The  purchase-money  for  the  tenant-right  is  always 
paid  to  the  outgoing  tenant.  If  large  arrears  are  due,  thev  are 
generally  paid  through  the  agent's  hands,  in  the  presence  of  all  the 
parties.  I  have  a  curious  instance  here  of  tenant-right,  which, 
probably,  it  might  be  worth  calling  your  attention  to,  viz.,  the 
purchase  of  ground  from  Lord  Lurgan  by  the  Ulster  Railway 
Company.  He  got  for  his  interest  £2,100,  and  the  tenants  got 
£2,227  [handbig  in  tJit  folhxcing  papei'\  The  Ulster  Railway 
Company  purchased  51  acres,  3  roods,  39  perches  from  Lord  Lurgan, 
for  which  they  paid  him  £2,100  ;  and  they  purchased  58  acres,  1 
rood,  24  perches  from  Lord  Lurgan 's  tenants,  to  whom  they  paid 
£2,227  8«.  3c?.  Suppose  Lord  Lurgan  to  have  been  paid  at  the 
same  rate  for  the  difference,  C  acres,  1  rood,  ^25  perches,  then  the 
amount  paid  for  6^  acres,  1  rood,  24  perches  to  landlord  would 
have  been  £2,358,  and  to  tenants  £2,227.  The  following  table 
shows  the  tenure  of  the  land  sold  to  the  Railway  Company  : — 


Rent. 

Purehue. 

A. 

B.  P. 

£    ». 

rf. 

£      ».  d. 

Perpetuity, 

4 

3  26 

0   16 

10 

295     7     9 

Leases,  three  lives, 

8 

1    15 

11      2 

0 

438  13     6 

Do,,     two  lives, 

9 

2  18 

7    13 

5 

400     0     0 

l)o.,     one  life. 

17 

2  29 

22     5 

8 

816     1     6 

At  will,. 

11 

1  31 

13  14 

8 

277     6     6 

51 

3  39 

5j  12 

< 

2,227     8    3 

Extra, 

6 

1   25 

b8 

I  24 
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39.  With  respect  to  the  statement  you  have  handed  in,  what  is  Extraei$  ft^ 
the  reason  that  there  appears  to  have  been  six  acres,  one  rood,  and  -K^^nwt* 
twenty-five  perches  purchased  from  the  tenants  more  than  from  the 
landlord  ? — The  six  acres,  one  rood,  and  twenty-five  perches  were 
composed  of  small  detached  portions  of  the  tenants*  fEurms  cnt  off  by 
the  railway,  and  to  which  they  would  have  been  entitled  to  have 
bad  crossings,  and  the  company  preferred  parchasing  those  portions 
to  making  the  crossings  :  they  have  since  been  re-sold  to  the  adjoin- 
ing tenants. 

43.  Have  yon  any  statement  of  any  cases  where  yon  have  been  93,  Q.  49. 
able  to  ascertain  the  tenant-right  ? — Yes,  I  have.     Here  is  one  farm 

of  four  acres,  English  measure,  £4  16&  lOd.  the  year*s  rent — a  lease 
for  one  life — £4o  paid  for  the  tenantr-right.  Another  case  of  eight 
acres,  at  £10  16«. — rent  27«.  an  acre — ^£128  paid  for  it — held  at 
will;  three  acres,  three  roods,  and  thirty-seven  perches,  at  £6  10«. 
zent — £66  paid  for  it — 32«.  6c2.  an  acre,  also  at  will ;  fifteen  acres, 
two  roods,  and  seven  perches — £16  158,  6d,  yearly  rent,  or  20«.  6(L 
an  acre.  This  i&Tm  was  divided  between  two  brothers,  and  one 
brother  paid  the  other  £75  for  his  half,  and  that  would  be  £150  for 
the  fifteen  acres;  this  was  all  at  wilL  Six  acres,  one  rood,  and 
twenty-four  perches,  at  £8— 25«.  an  acre — £63  paid.  Six  acres, 
and  tnirty-three  perches,  at  £8  Os.  6d, — 26«.  an  acre — £61  lOt. 
paid — at  will.  These  cases  are  taken  indiscriminately,  just  as  they 
happen  to  occur. 

44.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  landlords  to 
convert  this  value  which  their  property  bears,  in  the  shape  of 
tenant-right,  into  increased  rent,  would  be  regarded  by  the  tenant 
as  an  invasion  of  the  tenant-right  ? — Certainly. 

45.  Have  you  considered  how  far  it  would  be  desirable  to  regu- 
late this  right  by  legislation  1 — I  think  that  an  extremely  difficult 
question  to  deal  with.  I  own  I  do  not  feel  competent  to  deal  with 
it,  although  I  have  been  considering  it  with  reference  to  the  possi- 
bility of  carrying  it  out  in  other  districts;  and  what  occurred  to  me 
as  most  feasible  was,  to  enable  tenants  by  Act  of  Parliament  to  sell 
to  any  person  willing  to  purchase,  provided  the  landlord  was  a  con- 
aenting  party;  and  if  the  landlord  did  not  approve  of  the  new 
tenant,  he  might  nominate  any  tenant  he  pleaised,  leaving  him  to 
deal  with  the  occupying  tenant.  In  case  they  could  not  agree  as  to 
the  amount  of  compensation,  it  might  be  left  to  arbitration.  This 
would  answer  in  all  cases  except  that  where  the  landlord  avowedly 
laisee  the  rent  upon  the  incoming  tenant,  to  such  an  extent  a« 
would  render  the  farm  worth  no  purchajse-money ;  in  which  case  I 
would  also  have  an  arbitration  of  the  amount  of  compensation  to 
which  the  tenant  was  entitled— one  arbitrator  appointed  by  the 
landlord,  and  another  by  the  tenant;  and  if  they  ooiud  not  agree,  an 
nmpire  chosen  by  Mr.  Griffith,  the  government  valuator,  or  some 
one  totally  unconnected  with  the  district. 

46.  How  are  the  valuators  in  that  case  to  consider  the  tenant- 
right;  is  it  a  tenant-right  at  the  rent  which  the  tenant  formerly 

or  at  the  rent  the  landlord  is  attempting  to  raise  ? — At  the 
.not  the  tenant  formerly  paid. 

47*  Would  you  prevent  the  landlord  raising  the  rent  to  the  new 
1^  or  womd  you  allow  the  rent  to  be  always  a  matter  of  arbi* 


a -Mot 
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\aihaei»  from  tration  1 — I  would  not  inako  rent  a  matter  of  arbitiation  :  if  the 
^^''^^"^'  landlord  raised  the  rent  beyond  what  was  fair  or  reasonable,  the 
"""""  tenant  might  go,  and  I  would  give  him  an  arbitration  as  to  the 
amount  of  compensation  ho  was  entitled  to  at  the  old  rent  I  am 
strongly  opposed  to  any  legislation  on  the  letting  of  land,  and  am 
much  more  inclined  to  allow  rent  or  tenant-right  to  find  their  own 
level,  which  I  think  they  would  do  in  a  short  time,  if  the  custom  of 
this  province  was  legalized  and  extended  to  the  whole  country. 

onegio.  Charles  Horatio  Kennedy,  esq.,  agent. 

^a,  Q.  31.  31.  State  whether  the  tenant-right  exists,  whether  it  is  acknow- 

ledged by  the  landlords,  what  may  be  its  value,  and  how  the  funds 
arising  from  it  are  generally  applied  1 — The  sale  of  tenant-right  is 
almost  universally  acknowledged  in  this  part  of  the  country.  The 
payment  is  made  to  the  outgoing  tenant.  Where  the  late  tenant 
IS  in  arrear,  however,  the  arrear  is  paid  out  of  the  fund  created  by 
the  sale  of  the  tenant-right.  The  eAcct  of  acknowledging  the  equi- 
table right  of  the  tenant  to  a  return  for  his  investment  by  the  ide 
of  his  good-will,  is  only  beneficial  in  the  absence  of  some  better 
regulated  principle  for  securing  to  the  tenant  a  just  return  for  his 
improvements,  as  otherwise  he  would  not  make  them.  And  under 
the  existing  circumstances  in  which  property  is  found  in  this 
<^untry,  until  some  general  measure  shall  be  adopted  securing  to 
the  tenant  such  an  equitable  return,  I  cannot  see  how  the  existing 
■custom  of  selling  the  tenamt-right,  or  '^  good- will,"  as  it  is  not 
inaptly  called,  can  be  prevented  in  practice,  or  questioned  in  equity. 
The  system  is,  however,  liable  to  great  abuses,  as  the  idle  unim- 
proving  tenant  is  by  it  put  on  the  same  footing  as  the  industrious 
improver.  In  my  opinion,  the  recognised  tenant-right  is  in  prac- 
tice as  valuable  to  the  tenant  as  any  length  of  lease  which  is  likely 
to  be  granted  to  him,  but  it  certainly  confuses  the  rights  of  property 
in  a  very  objectionable  manner.  1  can  only  consider  it  as  a  co- 
partnership of  the  tenant  in  such  interest  as  the  landlord  may  pos- 
sess in  his  estate,  arising  from  the  fact  that  the  permanent  improve- 
ments, such  as  they  are,  have  usually  been  effected  by  the  occupying 
tenant,  whilst  the  soil,  with  all  its  latent  properties  and  capabilities, 
belongs  to  the  landlord.  The  average  value  of  the  tenant-right 
amongst  the  old  land  tenants  on  the  Glenfin  estate,  is  about  eleven 
years^  purchase  of  the  rent  of  the  land  sold  since  1838;  and  that  of 
the  new  land  tenants  for  their  interest  in  their  lease  of  twenty-one 
years,  about  l-is.  an  acre.  The  value  of  the  tenant-right  seems  to 
be  increasing,  and  I  do  not  think  it  is  affected  at  all  by  the  tenmre. 
It  is  rare  to  see  a  tenant  dispose  of  his  farm,  unless  to  pay  off  the 
debts  which  the  security  of  his  tenant-right  enables  him  to  contract, 
and  in  general  but  little  remains  to  himself  after  satisfying  his 
numerous  creditors. 

onegal.  Mr.  James  Donleavy,  farmer. 

10,  Q.  21.  21.  Are  you  allowed  to  sell  the  good-will  of  a  farm  ? — Yes. 

22.  What  do  you  usually  got  for  that  ] — Wo  get  perhaps  from 
ten  to  fifteen  years'  rent  in  advance ;  and  this  may  prove  that  the 
land  is  not  dear,  but  the  reason  is,  that  there  is  no  employment 
whatever  for  the  people,  and  no  means  of  living  :  and  in  a  dear  year 
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a  man  must  promise  30*.  for  a  cwt.  of  meal  to  save  his  life  ;  and  if  Extram  fii 
land  was  let  at  a  guinea  a  perch,  a  man  must  pay  it  in  order  to  get  ^vt^et*, 
enough  to  support  his  family. 

Robert  Russell,  esq.,  agent.  Donegal. 

13.  Does  the  tenant-right,  or  sale  of  good-will,  prevail  in  the  dis-  346,  Q.  13. 
trict  'y  is  it  recognised  by  the  landlords,  and  to  whom  is  the  purchase- 
money  paid  ] — The  tenants  in  all  cases  have  permission  to  sell  their 
good-will  (provided  the  person  they  wish  to  bring  in  can  be 
approved  of  as  a  tenant),  which  averages  at  the  rate  of  between 
fifteen  and  twenty  years'  purchase  on  the  rent,  according  to  the 
locality.  The  value  of  the  good-will  has  much  increased  since  the 
rundale  system  was  done  away  with ;  and  it  is  not  at  all  affected  by 
the  tenure.  I  consider  the  large  sums  given  for  tenant-right  in  this 
district  retard  the  improvement  of  it  much  ;  it  prevents  men  of  ca- 
pital from  settling  on  it,  and  the  landlords  from  planting,  and  other- 
wise improving  their  estates  to  the  extent  which  I  know  many  of 
them  would  wish.  The  payment  of  such  largo  sums  by  the  tenants 
for  the  good-will  to  get  into  possession,  frequently  reduces  their  cir- 
cumstances, so  as  to  prevent  their  being  able  to  stock  the  ground 
afterwards  to  advantage. 

24.  How  does  the  high  rate  of  the  tenant-right  prevent  an  estate  Q.  24. 
of  200,000  acres  being  improved  ? — It  prevents  the  landlord  taking 

any  portion  of  it  into  his  own  hands  to  improve  it, 

25.  Is  that  because  he  has  to  purchase  the  land  of  the  tenants  % — 
Yes. 

2Q.  Even  the  unreclaimed  waste  land  ? — Yes. 

27.  Supposing  a  landlord  desirous  of  taking  thirty  or  forty  acres 
from  a  mountain  &rm,  to  plant  it  or  cultivate  it,  what  would  be  the 
-rate  he  would  have  to  give  for  it,  supposing  there  was  not  any  of  it 
in  cultivation  ? — ^They  get  about  a  pound  for  every  shilling  rent  they 
pay. 

2S,  Do  you  mean  that  nearly  the  whole  of  the  200,000  acres  is 
appropriated  to  the  tenants  ? — Yes,  the  entire  of  it. 

Lord  George  Hill.  Donegal. 

The  good-will  or  tenant-right  of  a  farm  is  generally  veir  high,  1065,  Q.  3fi 
often  amounting  to  forty  or  fifty  years*  purchase,  land  being  the 
thing  most  coveted,  as,  indeed,  it  nas  been  the  only  means  of  sub- 
sistence, employment  being  uncertain,  and  as  till  of  late  no  support 
being  provided  for  the  poor  and  helpless  every  penny  was  carefully 
put  by  with  a  view  of  purchasing  land.  This  took  all  their  little 
capital,  and  very  often  left  them  in  debt  to  some  money  lender,  who 
had  made  up  the  required  sum  at  an  enormous  rat«  of  interest ;  by 
this  means  nothing  was  left  them  for  tho  purchase  of  cattle  and  seed. 

John  Andrews,  esq.,  farmer  and  agent.  Down. 

39.  With  regard  to  Lord  Londonderry's  estate,  can  you  state  the  105,  Q.  39. 
usual  amount  of  the  purchase  of  the  tenant-right  ? — ^Yes,  I  can.     I 

would  give  as  the  average  £10  the  English  acre;  the  tenant-right 
will  sell  for  that  with  or  without  a  lease. 

40.  Is  there  much  dififerencel — Very  little;  I  would  say  almost 
Boae. 
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*mtraetn  fnm      41.  Has  the  tendency  to  curtail  tenant-right  been  raoMTed  with 
*^^"|*'**      dissatisfaction  by  the  country  ? — I  think  so ;  materially  90  ia  80in9 
cases. 

42.  Do  you  think  that  curtailment  of  the  tenant-right  can  be  CMw 
ried  out  without  danger  to  the  peace  of  the  country  ? — I  am  sure  it 
cannot.  You  would  have  a  Tipperary  in  Down,  if  it  was  attempted 
to  be  carried  out. 

43.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  effect  of  the  tenant-right  ? — ^I 
think  it  has  both  good  and  bad  in  it.  I  think  land,  being  sold  at  a 
high  price  by  the  outgoing  tenant,  takes  away  capital  that  ought  to 
be  left  with  the  incoming  tenant,  for  there  is  such  eagerness  to  get 
land,  that  a  man  will  give  all  he  has  to  get  the  land,  and  leave 
himself  without  capital.  In  that  respect  it  is  bad.  But  in  the  state 
of  things  in  Ireland,  with  our  small  farms,  there  is  no  other  means 
of  securing  the  improvement  of  the  laud,  and  giving  confidence  to 
the  tenants,  but  recognising  the  tenant-right. 

44.  Has  that  eagerness  for  land  led  to  excessive  prices,  generally 
speaking  ] — It  has  often  done  so. 

45.  Docs  it  appear  to  you,  if  any  arrangement  could  be  made  by 
which  the  tenant  could  bo  entitled  to  compensation  for  reasonable 
improvements,  from  which  the  landlord  might  derive  benefit,  that 
the  tenant-right  could  be  done  away  with  ? — I  do  not  think  it  could 
with  safety  among  us.  The  tenant-right  is  more  valuable  than 
any  compensation  for  improvement  could  be,  though  we  have  not 
many  sales  of  farms,  except  by  ill-doing  tenants,  who  work  the  land 
till  they  have  nearly  exhausted  it,  and  then  sell  it,  and  get  a  good 
deal  of  money  ujjon  it;  and  I  have  seen  parties  get  a  good  dcil  of 
money  by  such  sales  who  would  be  fairly  liable  to  an  action  for 
dilapidations.  My  opinion  is,  unless  the  whole  system  of  landlord 
and  tenant  is  changed,  unless  we  could  get  the  Scotch  system  of  com- 
petition, which  is  the  true  system,  on  sound  and  good  principles, 
we  must  go  on  as  we  are ;  but  that  we  cannot  get  with  our  large 
population. 

46.  What  effect  does  the  existence  of  the  tenant-right  appear  to 
have  had  upon  rent,  or  what  tendency  has  it  to  affect  rent  1 — It  has 
no  tendency  in  the  world  on  Lord  Londonderry's  estate.  We  have 
laid  on  a  moderate  and  fair  rent;  a  rent  at  which  we  know  a  fairly 
industrious  man  will  live,  and  do  well ;  we  do  not  think  of  the  value 
of  the  tenant-right  in  laying  on  rent. 

47.  Is  the  value  of  the  tenant-right  increasing  or  decreasing,  and 
how  fiar  is  it  affected  by  the  tenure  ? — I  do  not  think  it  has  changed 
much  of  late  years ;  the  sales  in  the  last  year  have  been  very  nearly 
what  they  were  previously,  and  I  do  not  think  it  makes  very  mnch 
difference  in  the  sale  of  our  tenant-right,  whether  there  is  a  lease  or 
not ;  still  do  not  suppose  that  I  am  not  a  friend  to  leases.  I  think  leases 
should  be  granted ; — there  might  be  a  bad  landlord  who  would  not 
respect  the  fair  claims  of  his  tenants. 

48.  Have  not  debts  been  incurred,  and  money  often  raised  on  the 
security  of  this  tenant-right? — Oh,  no  doubt  of  it. 

Xmn.  Mr.  T.  M'Cullough,  agent. 

^^  Q.  46,  46.  Is  the  tenant-right  prevalent  in  the  district,  and  to  whom  is 

the  parehase-money  paidl — \^^\  formerly  it  was  our  mode  of 
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ffettiDg  the  rent  when  it  ran  behind ;  they  were  allowed  to  sell;  but  ^^"^  /** 

it  was  found  to  be  so  inconvenient,  and  the  parties  coming  forward     -"'Wdoiot. 

and  purchasing,  gave  more  than  what  the  landlord  wished  or  what 

was  considered  right,  and  it  impoverished  the  tenant  coming  in,  so 

that  now,  in  general,  the  landlords  take  the  property  into  their  own 

hands,   allowing  the   out-going   tenant  what  is  considered  a  fair 

remuneration. 

47.  In  practice,  how  is  it  ascertained  what  is  to  be  paid  to  the 
tenant  ? — It  is  fixed  by  the  landlord. 

48.  Does  that  system  appear  to  give  satisfaction  generally  to  the 
farmers? — Yes. 

49.  Are  we  to  understand  that  where  a  tenant  is  anxious  to  dis- 
pose of  his  farm,  having  made  no  improvements,  the  landlord  pays 
him  nothing  ] — He  allows  him  the  tenant-right. 

50.  What  amount  is  settled  in  a  case  of  that  kind  ? — From  £6  to 
£10  an  acre;  though  there  are  no  improvements,  it  makes  very 
little  difference ;  the  improvements  have  never  been  hardly  taken 
into  consideration. 

51.  In  the  case  of  tenancy-at-will,  is  the  tenant-right  paid? — If 
they  have  a  lease,  the  landlord  has  no  control  over  them ;  it  is  sold 
for  whatever  it  will  bring.  If  the  landlord  consents  to  it,  they  speak 
of  the  tenant-right  where  there  is  no  lease  at  all,  because  a  lease 
gives  them  quite  a  different  right 

Mr.  Matthew  William  Lowry,  and  Mr.  Gavan  Orr,  farmers.  Down. 

40.  With  reference  to  the  tenant-right,  is  that  prevalent  in  the  103,  Q.  40. 
district,  and  to  whom  is  the  purchase-money  paid  ? — Landlords  do 

not  now  admit  any  tenant-right  in  my  neighbourhood.  They  are 
generally  refusing  to  acknowledge  it,  or  restricting  the  tenant  very 
much  in  the  disposal  of  it.  Mr.  Cleland  does  recognise  it;  Mr. 
Sharman  Crawford  is  also  an  exception. 

41.  Is  there  any  great  extent  of  estates  in  that  neighbourhood 
upon  which  the  tenant-right  is  not  allowed  now  ? — I  should  say  there 
are,  generally.  The  tenant-right  is  not  admitted  in  the  district  of 
which  I  speak. 

42.  Does  that  create  much  dissatisfaction  among  the  tenants  ? — 
Very  great  dissatisfaction,  indeed.  The  tenants  have  ceased  to  im- 
prove as  they  would  have  done,  and  they  have  not  the  means  of 
raising  money  upon  leases  as  they  formerly  could  have  done.  That 
is  one  reason  of  their  applying  to  the  usurers. 

43.  How  long  is  it  since  this  system  has  grown  up,  of  not  allow- 
ing the  tenant-right  ? — Four  or  five  years. 

44.  How  far  do  you  concur  in  those  observations  ? — [Mr,  Orr,'] — 
My  own  opinion  is,  that  the  landlords  wish  to  continue  the  rents, 
and  do  not  wish  the  tenants  to  have  as  much  for  the  tenant-right  as 
they  would  wish,  or  were  in  the  habit  of  having;  for  instance,  I 
know  of  one  landlord  who  reduces  the  tenant-right  to  a  certain  sum, 
which  they  look  upon  as  curtailing  their  right  The  landlords  limit 
the  price,  which  before  was  whatever  the  person  could  get  for  it. 
I  know  of  another  who  does  not  limit  the  price,  but  he  allows  his 
^ent  to  say  how  niach  shall  be  given  by  one  person  tA  ^si^'O^^c. 
He  Talues  tiie  land,  and  lays  on  the  value  \ie  ukvnk&  ^\>^  %xA  V2ok% 
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■ee  clmpter 
^ompensa- 

lon  TOT 

tenants'  Im- 
roTements. 
03,  Q.  52. 


^xtraetB  from  other  gives  that  particular  sum.     In  our  townland,  there  is  nothing 
^^^"'^'     said  a6out  it;  if  we  pay  the  rent  to  the  agent,  we  have  no  more 
trouble. 

45.  What  is  the  general  feeling  in  the  country  with  regard  to  this 
alteration  of  the  old  custom  ? — The  general  feeling  is  very  much 
opposed  to  it.  It  is  creating  a  very  considerable  excitement,  and  it 
operates  as  a  check  to  improvement. 

46.  Bo  you  think  it  likely  to  cause  a  bad  feeling  between  landlord 
and  tenant? — Yes,  I  think  so.  It  creates  distrust;  but  when  it  is 
aeteil  upon»  the  tenant  removes  from  the  country,  and  there  is  little 
more  said  about  it. 

47.  Where  the  tenant-right  i«  prohibited,  do  the  kindlords  raise 
the  rent  1 — Yes,  they  raise  the  rent. 

52.  What  U  your  opinion  upon  that  subject  ? — [J/r.  Orr^ — My 
opinion  is  decidedly  that  it  would  be  better  if  there  was  any  law 
that  could  be  devised  to  get  the  land  upon  the  same  system  a«  it  is 
held  in  Scotland,  where  tlicy  have  no  tenant-right,  if  the  landlord 
could  be  got  to  purchase  out  the  tenant-right,  or  the  tenant  to  pur- 
chase from  the  landlord,  provided  the  landlord  was  willing  to  sell, 
and  tlie  tenant  able  to  purchase,  rather  than  to  allow  them  to  go  on 
as  they  do  in  Ireland;  and  I  would  suggest  a  little  more — I  think 
a  com  rent  would  bo  a  great  improvement.  The  landlord  and 
tenant  would  go  hand  in  hand;  whereas 'now  they  are  drawing 
contrary  ways. 

53.  f  reviously  to  the  tenant-right  being  checked  in  the  manner 
you  have  described,  had  it  a  tendency,  in  your  opinion,  to  become 
excessive,  and  beyond  what  miglit  bo  considered  fair  for  the  incom- 
ing tenant] — [J/r.  Lowryi] — I  should  say  that  it  was  selling  beyond 
the  value;  but  that  was  from  the  competition.  [Mr.  On\^ — And 
the  high  prices. 

54.  What  should  you  say  was  the  average  rate  of  purchase  of  the 
tenant-right  previous  to  its  being  checked  i — [Mr.  Zoi/ry.] — It  dif- 
fered very  much  upon  different  properties 

55.  Take  an  indulgent  landlord,  and  a  farm  of  the  average  quality 
of  land  ? — I  should  say,  perhaps  £10  or  £20  an  acre  would  oe  the 
sum  given  for  the  tenant-right  on  a  very  short  lease. 

56.  How  much  a  year  do  you  conceive  that  land  to  be  worth  by 
the  acre  ? — From  30«.  to  35^. 

57.  Supposing  you  were  going  to  take  land  from  a  landlord  worth 
30«.  an  acre,  and  ho  was  to  ask  you  to  pay  a  fine  of  £10  an  acre, 
would  you  think  that  a  fair  fine  ] — I  should  think  it  too  much  now 
under  present  prospects. 


H>wn. 
]8»  Q.  39. 


John  Lindsay,  esq.,  land  proprietor. 

39.  Is  the  tenant-right,  or  sale  of  good-will,  prevalent  in  tho 
district ;  and  to  whom  is  the  purchase-money  j)aid  ] — It  prevails  in 
the  district;  the  tenants  who  have  held  the  land  think  they  have  a 
right  to  dispose  of  the  land  when  they  are  going  to  leave  it;  he 
thinks  always  he  has  a  right  to  do  so;  and  very  reasonably,  I 
think. 

40.  Is  it  generally  recognised  by  the  landlords? — Some  recog- 
nise it,  and  some  do  not;  but  where  they  do  not  recognise  it,  ajid 
eet  their  face  against  it,  they  are  very  generally  defeated,  and  hare 
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lieen  obliged  to  do  it,  after  risking  life,  in  some  instances,  in  my  ExtracU  fn 
neighbourhood  JCviden&e. 

41.  Is  it  done  behind  their  backs,  without  their  knowing  it? —        "~" 
No;  they  have  even  ejected  the  tenantry.     I  have  known  some  of 

Ihem  do  it  in  the  parish  I  live  in ;  one  of  them  put  a  man  out  of  his 
farm,  and  there  is  no  ])erson  will  take  it ;  he  sent  down  a  person  to 
-caltiTate  the  farm,  and  he  was  sent  home  again.  The  people 
gathered  that  night,  and  desired  him  to  go  home  and  not  come  there 
again;  and  the  man  got  leave  to  sell  his  tenant-right  afterv^-ards. 

42.  How  long  ago  is  that  ? — About  three  years  ago.  Something 
similar  happened  to  a  man  about  two  or  three  miles  from  my  place, 
last  winter  was  a  year. 

43.  Is  the  value  of  the  tenant-right  increasing  or  diminishing,  and 
how  is  it  aiTected  by  the  tenure  1 — The  value  of  the  tenant-right  is 
^lecreasing,  in  consequence  of  the  scarcity  of  money;  and  I  suppose 
-it  would  bo  regulated  also  by  the  price  of  the  hind  at  the  time  the 
^nant-right  would  be  sold.  If  it  is  at  a  high  rent  they  will  give 
less,  and  if  at  a  low  rent  they  will  not  get  more. 

44.  What  should  you  say  was  the  value  of  the  tenant-right  of 
iasd  fairly  set  and  held  at  will,  comparing  it  with  a  year*s  rent,  or 
by  the  acre  ? — About  four  years  ago,  at  a  place  I  receive  the  rent 
-of,  it  would  have  sold  for  £20  an  acre ;  and  now,  though  the  rent 
10  lowered  ten  per  cent.,  it  would  be  difficult  enough  to  get  £10. 

Henry  Murray,  esq.,  and  Thomas  Murray,  esq.,  agents.       Down. 

2i.  Is  the  tenant-right,  or  sale  of  good-will,  prevalent  in  the  dis-  ISS,  Q.  14. 
trictt — Quite  so. 

25.  Is  it  recognised  by  the  landlord? — Yes,  the  landlord  has 
^Jlowed  it  and  permitted  it. 

26.  What  should  you  say  was  the  value  of  it,  compared  with  the 
year's  rent,  or  by  the  acre,  as  to  a  farm  held  at  will  i — In  some  in- 
•etances  I  have  known  the  tenant  sell  for  a  sum,  the  interest  of  which 
^was  equal  to  what  Lord  Downshire  gets. 

27.  Is  that  an  extraordinary  case,  or  does  that  form  an  average? — 
Jt  ranges  from  £10  an  Irish  acre  to  £30,  according  to  circum- 
stances. I  have  known  some  much  above  that.  I  have  known 
some  in  the  neighbourhood  sell  at  £40. 

28.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  practice  of  selling  the  tenant- 
right;  is  it  advantageous  or  otherwise,  in  your  opinion  I — It  is  not 
advantageous;  I  thiuk  in  many  instances  it  cripples  the  means  of 
:the  incoming  tenant,  and  takes  out  of  his  hands  the  capital  that 
would  enable  him  to  work  the  ground. 

29.  Does  it  appear  to  you  to  operate  upon  rent  in  causing  an  out- 
.cry  against  the  landlords  for  a  reduction  of  rent  ? — In  many  instances 
it  does;  when  a  man  comes  into  possession  crippled,  and  his  capital 
4aken  out  of  his  hands,  it  disables  him  from  working  the  land. 

30.  Are  you  aware  whether  it  frequently  happens  that  the  in- 
coming tenant  has  to  borrow  money  to  purchase  the  tenant-right? — 
Tea. 

31.  Huving  Tent  and  interest  to  pay,  whicluis  it  his  inclination 
io  pay  first? — They  are  generally  well  inclined  to  pay  the  rent;  I 
l>elieve  they  would  give  us  the  preference  as  to  paying  the  rent 
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Egtnu^  from      32.  Do  you  think  the  t-enani-right  could  lie  done  &v%y  with,  with 

IbridtHce,     safety  to  tlie  property  of  this  country  ] — It  would  l)e  very  difficult 

"""""  33.  Sup|M)aing  any  arraugt»ment  made,  by  which  the  tenant,  under 

certain  circumstances,  was  entitled  to  remuneration  for  improve^ 

ments,  do  you  think  in  that  c>a.<e  the  tenant-right  oonld  be  done 

away  with  i — I  shouhl  think  it  might  answer,  perhaps. 

34.  Do  you  find  that  the  tenant-right  luuf  much  rcforenoe  to  the 
improved  Htate  of  farms  sohl  I — No,  it  had  not. 

35.  It  is  merely  the  purchase  of  the  possession  7 — Tos ;  in  some 
instances  the  tenant-right  selh)  very  high  where  the  land  is  not  im- 
proved. [Mr.  Thomas  Murray.'] — We  look  to  the  value  cf  the 
ground. 

3G.  Can  you  state,  from  your  knowledge,  whether  there  is 
much  diiference  in  the  rent  on  estates  where  the  tenant-right  ib 
recognised,  compared  to  where  it  is  not;  are  the  renU)  higher  on  the 
one  than  the  other  ] — No ;  1  do  not  think  they  are.  It  all  depefnd» 
upon  the  confidenci.^  they  have  in  the  hindlord ;  I  could  never  find 
there  was  any  scale. 

37.  Does  not  the  system  of  allowing  the  incoming  tenant  to  pur- 
chase the  interest  of  the  outgoing  tenant,  prevent  a  large  arrear 
accruing  upon  the  estate;  is  it  not  so  far  lioneficiAl  to  the  land" 
lord? — [Mr.  Henry  Mun'ayS] — Yes;  if  there  is  an  arrear,  it  » 
generally  paid  up. 

Londonderry.  Major  Tliomas  Scott,  land  proprietor, 

I63y  Q.  62.  52.  Is  the  tenant-right,  or  sale  of  good-will,  prevalent  in  the 

district,  and  to  whom  is  the  purcliase-mouey  paid  i"- *It  occurs  very 
often  in  the  district. 

53.  Is  it  recognised  hy  the  landlord  ? — Genornlly  speaking,  it  is. 

i)\.  What,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  effect  of  that  custom  ? — I  havtr 
given  in  to  it  myself,  but  I  think  it  has  an  injurious  eilect ;  it  gives 
the  tenant  a  greater  interest  tiian  he  ought  to  have  in  the  land. 

^i).  Is  the  tenant-at-will  allowe<l  to  sell  his  teuant-right  the  same 
as  a  tenant  under  leiLse  1 — Yes,  generally  in  every  inatanoe  which 
has  come  under  my  knowledge. 

b(S.  \yhat  should  you  say  was  the  value  of  the  tenant-right  com- 
pared to  a  year  8  rent  \ — I  have  known  a  tcnant-at-will  to  get  from 
four  to  eight  years'  rent. 

57.  Is  the  value  of  it  increasing  or  decreasing,  and  how  far  is  it 
afTectetl  by  the  tenure  ? — The  last  two  years  it  has  been  decreanng, 
I  should  say. 

58.  Ilow  far  is  it  affectod  by  the  tenure  }  does  land  in  lease  seU 
higher  than  land  held  at  will  1 — Yes,  it  does. 

59.  Is  it  nmch  affected  by  the  improvements  made  upon  the  farm 
or  the  buildings  1 — It  is,  generally.  It  increases  tlie  value  of  the 
tenant-right. 

GO.  Does  it  increase  it  to  the  extent  of  the  value  of  those  improve* 
ments  1 — No;   I  should  say  not. 

ioiMgiiaD.  Robert  Smith,  esq.,  clerk  of  the  peace. 

M,  Q.  76.  76.  What  is  yoi4r  opinion  relative  to  tenant-right,  allowing  him 

to  sell  his  interci^t  in  the  land  ] — I  think  it  objectionable,  except  io 
peculiar  cases ;  ])articulaj'Iy  so  in  case  of  emigration. 
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77.  \\Tiv  in  the  case  of  emit^ting  part irularJy  ? — It  givoa  facility  ExtrettM  fn 
to  a  certaiD  claes  to  take  much  capital  out  oi  the  country ;  and  ^v*^ce^ 
induces  jxjrsons  wishing  to  get  possession  of  land,  to  give  much 

beyond  the  reasonable  value  of  the  emigrant's  interest ;  whereby  the 
landlord  jirets  in  exchange  for  a  solvent  tenant,  a  person  who  has 
«xpen<le<l  his  capital  in  purchajeing  the  interest  of  a  tenant,  who,  at 
the  time,  was  paying  the  full  value  of  the  ferm ;  whereby  the  incom- 
ing tenant  not  having  capital  to  till  the  land  in  a  husbandlike 
manner,  suffers  the  premises  to  become  dilapidated,  and  ultimately 
is  ejected  for  non-payment  of  rent 

78.  That  applies  to  all  parties  selling  ? — I  do  not  mean  you  should 
CO  understand  me  ;  there  are  cases  where,  for  private  arrangements, 
«  party  should,  with  consent  of  his  landlord,  be  allowed  to  sell;  bat 
I  object  to  allowing  large  sums  being  paid  to  emigmnts  who  leave 
persons  little  more  than  paupers  in  their  stea<L 

79.  Does  not  the  landloM  use  the  same  power,  also,  in  the  case 
of  a  tenant  emigrating  1 — It  is  not  always  convenient  for  landlords, 
who  have  not  acted  strictly  upon  all  of  the  covenants  in  leases,  on 
particular  occasions,  to  put  certain  of  them  in  force.  I  m^n  parti- 
cularly non-alienation  clauses ;  and,  in  my  opinion,  such  is  the 
anxiety  of  the  majority  of  the  lower  class  of  farmors,  in  the  districts 
wherein  I  am  best  acquainted,  that  they  would  purchase  the  out- 
^ing  tenants  interest,  disregarding  all  covenants. 

80.  Do  they  often  sell  the  tenant-right  where  there  is  an  old 
lease) — Very  frequently, 

81.  Where  the  tenant  is  ejected  for  non-payment  of  rent  by  his 
landlord,  is  he  allowed  to  sell  his  tenant-right? — I  am  not  aware 
that  any  such  right  of  sale  is  recognised  by  the  landlord ;  but  it  is 
generally  known  throughout  the  country  that  an  agrarian  law 
exists,  such  as  to  intimidate  any  of  the  lower  class  of  farmers  from 
taking  land  from  which  a  tenant  has  been  ejected  for  any  cause, 
without  the  person  coming  in  making  compensation  to  the  party 
turned  out 

82.  That  applies  to  the  tenant  going  out,  under  all  circumstances? 
— I  think  so. 

83.  You  think,  upon  the  whole,  it  has  gone  to  such  an  extent  in 
the  county  of  Monaghan  that  it  is  injurious  botb  to  the  landlord  and 
the  tenant  f — I  do.  The  incoming  tenant  exhausts  his  capital  in 
purchasing  land  already  let  at  what  the  landlord  may  suppose  a  fair 
rent,  wlicreby  the  landlord  loses  a  tenant  in  comfortable  circum- 
stances in  exchange  for  almost  a  |)auper, 

84.  That  is  only  in  the  case  of  emigration  t — I  paean  generally, 

Mr.  Thomas  M^Evoy  Gartlan,  dietiller.  Monaghan. 

25.  How  far  is  the  tenant-right,  or  sale  of  good- will,  recognised  256,  Q.  9A. 
in   this  district  by  the  hindlords? — It  is  so  far  recognised  tliat 

upon  one  principal  estate  in  this  neighbourhood,  I  understand  a 
permanent  rule  has  been  established  to  limit  the  sum  and  control  the 
avidity  of  the  i)opulation  to  acquire  land  and  give  exorbitant  sums 
for  small  lots  of  land 

26.  What  is  the  limit? — Ten  pounds  an  acre, 

27.  Is  that  on  the  Shirley  estate  ? — Yes. 

28.  Has  that  been  long  enough  in  operation  to  enable  yon  to 

x2 
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Monaghan. 
266,  Q.  42. 


ExiracU  froth  judire  of  the  cfTcct  of  it  ] — It  is  four  or  five  years  it  has  been  esta- 
nviaence.      blislicd,  l»ut  it  is  a  rule  that  is  frotiueutly  indirectly  evmled.      I 
understand  that  larger  sums  are  given. 

William  Stuart  Trencli,  esq.,  agent. 

42.  D(»es  the  tenant-ri^ht,  or  i>ale  of  good-will,  prevail  in  the  dis- 
trict, and  to  whom  is  the  purchase-money  paid  I — It  prevails  uni- 
versally; and  the  money  is  jmid  to  the  outgoing  tenant,  after  the 
rent  has  been  cleared  u}).  It  is  recognised  by  the  landlord  ;  but  o£ 
its  good  efifocts  1  have  considenible  doubts,  as  the  incoming  tenant 
generally  injures  himself  to  a  great  degree  by  this  drain  upon  hia 
capital.  1  cxmsider  it  has  some  beneficial  effect  in  preventing 
agrarian  outrages. 

43.  What  is  the  value  of  the  tenant-right,  as  compared  with  the 
year's  rent,  or  per  a<Te  l — I  would  say  from  £S  to  £10,  and  up  to 
£12  and  £\5  per  acre,  according  to  the  value  of  the  land;  and  it  i» 
remarkable  that  though  the  valuation  is  made  equally  over  the 
whole,  that  land  which  is  best  sells  the  highest,  though  we  may  sup- 
pose it  to  be  rated  in  proportion. 

44.  Is  the  price  at  all  regulated  or  limited  in  the  office  1 — No,  by 
no  means;  but  I  discourage  a  high  price  being  paid  for  it. 

4.!).  Are  they  restricted  to  selling  it  to  other  tenants  upon  tlie 
estate  ? — We  have  so  many  upon  the  estate  we  confine  it  to  them. 

40.  Do  you  attempt  to  confine  it  to  the  tenant  living  upon  the 
adjoining  land  I — Yes  ;  but  often  the  adjoining  tenant  has  not  the 
capital  to  buy  it  But  we  always  offer  it  to  the  adjoining  tenant,  if 
he  is  a  good  one. 

47.  Is  the  vahie  of  the  tenant-right  increasing  or  decreasing  ? — 
I  should  say  it  is  decreasing  in  value,  in  consequence,  partly,  of  the 
tenants  having  injured  themselves  by  it ;  and  partly  in  consequence 
of  the  times  not  being  considered  so  good  as  formerly.  I  cannot 
perceive  that  it  is  aflt'cted  by  the  tenure  upon  this  estate. 


^^jrrone. 
60,  Q.  47. 


Thomas  Eyre,  esq.,  farmer  and  miller. 

47.  Is  the  tenant-right  known  in  your  district  ? — Yes;  the  land 
lets  for  l(js.  an  acre,  and  they  will  give  from  £8  to  £12  an  acre  for 
the  tenant-right.  It  is  not  quite  so  high  a*j  it  was  a  few  years  ago, 
but  still  it  is  very  high. 

48.  How  far  do  you  consider  the  tenant-right  affected  by  the 
tenure,  or  is  it  more  by  the  character  of  the  landlord  ? — It  is  moi^ 
by  the  character  of  the  landlord.  It  is  the  custom  for  them  there 
to  do  it.  Some  will  not  let  them  get  more  than  a  certain  sum,  but 
the  hmdlortls  all  recognise  it 

49.  Do  they  allow  it  to  be  sold  to  any  individual  the  tenant  may 
procure,  provided  he  is  solvent,  and  of  a  good  character  J — Yes,  in 
a  general  way.  When  a  tenant  wishes  to  dispose  of  his  farm,  he 
goes  to  the  landlord,  and  the  landlord  says,  "  Get  what  you  can 
offered  for  it,  and  if  I  do  not  like  the  tenant,  I  will  name  some  other 
person,"  or  something  of  that  kind  takes  place. 

50.  Are  any  religious  objections  ever  taken  to  a  tenant  ? — I  think 
there  are;  I  have  no  doubt  of  it. 

51.  What  do  you  think  of  the  effect  of  the  tenant-right  gene- 
lally  ? — I  always  thought  it  injurious;  but  I  am  not  competent  to 
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judge,  perhaps.     I  had  been  always  living  in  England  till  1826.    I  Extracts  froi 
always  thought  it  an  injury  to  the  tenant,  rather  than  a  benefit.  Ev»denc9, 

52.  In  what  manner  do  you  consider  it  injuriouj<  to  the  tenant? — 
The  incoming  tenant  impoveriishe^  himself  by  purchasing  this  lan<l. 
He  has  to  go  and  borrow  money  to  buy  the  land,  in  the  first 
instance;  and  after  he  gets  it,  he  get«  creilit  where  he  should  not  do 
it  at  home.  The  shopkeepers  say,  "  Oh,  he  has  a  fann,  and  we  may 
trust  him."  There  are  genemlly  shopkeepers  on  the  estate;  and  the 
agent  generally  takes  care  to  see  them  paid  when  the  party  disposes 
of  his  farm. 

Mr.  John  Wilkin,  farmer.  Tyrone. 

With  regard  to  the  purchase  of  land,  I  may  say,  generally,  that  222,  Q.  32. 
eo  much  is  not  given  for  the  land  now;  but  where  there  is  an 
anxiety  to  provide  a  pljK*e  for  a  man's  family  to  set  down  upon,  in 
many  cases  the  money  is  boiTowe<l,  and  not  repaid  till  it  is  sold 
again,  so  that  it  is  a  fictitious  value. 

33.  Should  vou  conceive  that  that  system  of  sale  and  borrowinc: 
might  be  done  away  with,  if  the  landlord  were  to  be  liable  to  jiay 
the  outgoing  tenant  a  portion  of  his  improvements  when  he  gave 
up  the  land  i — Yes,  1  think  that  would  in  a  great  measure  do  away 
with  it. 

34.  That  is,  supposing  the  tenant  laid  out  money  upon  his  house, 
and  the  landlord  was  compellable  to  make  him  a  return  of  it — the 
amount  to  be  settled  by  arbiinitors  / — 1  think  that  would  be  a  very 
great  matter ;  1  think  it  would  be  de^^irable,  when  I  see  the  way  in 
which  other  tenantry  are  handled.  I  have  thought  it  a  desirable 
matter  that  such  6h(mM  be  the  case — that  a  man  should  not  be  put 
out  of  his  place  without  getting  a  fair  return  for  his  outlay.  That 
would  be  a  great  inducement  to  a  man  to  spend  his  own  money  and 
his  own  exertions. 

35.  Supposing  that  to  be  ilone,  do  you  think  it  would  tend  to 
satisfy  people  without  the  sale  of  the  tenant-right  / — Yes,  I  decid- 
edly do;  1  think  it  certainly  would. 

Mr.  Robert  M*Crea,  farmer.  Tyrone. 

43.  Is  the  tenant-right,  or  sale  of  good-will,  prevalent  in  the  dis    187,  Q.  43. 
trict  ? — It  has  been  denied  in  theory,  but  it  is  generally  acknow- 
ledged in  reality.     Defaulting  tenants  being  in  general  permitted  to 

«dl,  the  arrears  are  always  paid  out  of  the  purchase-money ;  and  the 
tenant-right  being  sohl  and  likely  to  sell  so  high,  the  tenants  have 
been  allowed  to  run  into  arrear,  which  they  would  not  otherwise ; 
and  it  is  always  considered  a  fund  which  the  landlord  can  draw 
upon  at  the  end:  an<l  its  effect  is,  to  leave  the  incoming  tenant 
very  little  capital  to  cultivate  the  land  with. 

44.  What  is  tlie  value  of  the  tenant-right,  as  compared  with  the 
year's  rent,  or  by  tlie  acre  1 — I  have  known  as  much  as  twelve 
years'  rent  given  where  there  was  not  an  hour's  lease. 

45.  Is  the  value  of  it  increasing  or  diminishing  1 — If  the  low  price 
of  provisions  is  taken  into  account,  it  is  increasing. 

46.  How  far  is  it  afiected  by  the  tenure,  whether  the  land  is  held 
on  lease  or  at  will  1 — Very  little,  if  at  all.  Where  there  is  no 
lease,  one-half  of  the  value  of  the  fee  simple  is  given  for  the  right. 
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jKrtrneti  from      47.  In  the  case  of  a  fsirm  tliat  lias  been  improve<l  by  the  tenant. 
Evidence,      j^pj,  j^  ggU  proportionally  higher  than  one  that  hafl  not  been  im- 
proved  ? — No,  I  ilo  not  think  it  doea  ;  and  I  think  dmall  farms  sell 
Li;^hcr  infinitely  tlian  many  large  one*. 

48.  In  ca^e  a  tonant,  at  the  expiration  of  his  Tense,  cannot  arrange 
with  hi.s  landlord  for  the  continuance  of  his  tenancy,  and  thej  differ 
about  tlie  n-nt,  is  the  tenant  allowetl  to  sell  ? — I  do  not  know  <3f 
any  instance  of  the  kind,  where  a  ^roo<l  tenant  has  wanted  to  sell.  I 
do  not  think  ho  would  be  f>erniittetl  to  sell,  unless  be  was  a  ba^l 
tenant  or  a  weak  tenant ;  in  fact,  I  do  not  know  any  cjise.     ,     .     . 

I87f  Q.  61.      There  has  bwn  an  attempt  to  restrict  tlie  tenant-riirht  to  five  years* 
purchase  of  the  rent,  but  it  lias  not  been  fully  carried  out. 

Clare.  G.  O'Callaghan,  esq.,  land  proprietor. 

671,  Q.  60.  50.  Is  the  sale  of  the  good-will  of  farms  at  all  known  in  this 

country  ? — It  occurs;  hut  it  always  occurs  without  the  knowle<lire  of 
the  landh)nL  It  occurs  in  the  cases  of  emigration  generally.  There 
are  very  few  instances  of  it. 

Q.  66.  55.  Was  there  any  compensation  given  to  the  parties  turned  out, 

or  what  becmme  of  them  / — Tn  some  ca*<es  they  were  encouraged  to 
emiirrate.  Colonel  AV\ni«lham,  on  his  estate,  shipped  them  off  to 
Canada,  such  as  were  disposed  to  go ;  hut  numbers  of  them  would 
not  go,  and  to  those  who  would  not  go  he  gave  a  com]>ensation  in 
money. 

C1ai«,  John  Patrick  Molony,  esq.,  land  proprietor. 

674,  Q.  41.  41.  Does  the  sale  of  the  good-will  of  fanns  prevail  in  the  dis- 

trict?— Indeed  it  does. 

42.  Is  it  recognised  by  the  landlords  l — Generally  the  sale  of  the 
good -will  of  farms  occurs  where  the  poor  tenant  gets  into  arrear,  and 
IS  unable  to  pay.  The  landlord  cannot  afford  to  lose  the  money, 
and  ho  allows  the  man  to  sell  his  good-will  to  a  man  who  will  pay 
U])  the  rent,  and  the  tenant  puts  something  in  his  pocket  going  out. 

43.  In  case  the  landlord  took  the  land  for  his  own  use,  would  the 
custom  of  the  country  require  him  to  pay  the  tenant  in  the  same 
way  an  acreablc  sum  for  the  good-will  ? — No. 

Clare.  Thomas  Crowe,  esq.,  apcent. 

689,  Q.  60.  60.  In  the  course  of  those  proceedings  was  there  any  nnderstand- 

ing  held  out  to  the  people,  that  those  who  purchased  from  their 
neighbours,  and  so  raised  their  farms,  were  to  be  continued  as 
tenants? — No,  there  was  no  promise  of  the  kind  ;  they  used,  for 

?eace  sake,  to  get  a  great  deal  of  money,  besides  what  I  gave  them, 
was  present  when  a  yn^rson  receiving  £10  from  me  before  he  left 
the  land  got  £30,  and  all  for  peace  sake.  The  person  I  wae  to  give 
the  land  to,  for  peace  sake,  gave  him  a  sum  of  money  to  get  the 
good- will. 

61.  Was  there  any  understanding,  or  any  thing  held  out  from 

,  your  otHco,  that  those  who  purchased  out  the  holdings  of  others, 

would  thereby  acquire  a  title  to  the  land  ? — No  ;  on  the  contrary,  we 

did  not  suffer  any  such  agreement  to  be  made;  if  it  was  made,  it 

was  without  our  knowledge. 
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62.  Was  there  any  expectation  held  out  to  those  who  paid  the  ExtractB  f\ 
arrears  of  rent  to  the  middleman,  that  they  would  he  continued  if     -E»*^">« 
they  did  so? — Never.     On  tlie  contrary,  we  set  our  faces  a^j^ain^t  any         """" 
dealings  of  the  kind  between  tlie  parties  in  that  way. 

Mr.  James  McCarthy,  middleman,  Cork. 

87  Doe8  the  sale  of  the  good- will  of  fanns  prevail  in  tho  dis-  713,  Q.  37, 
trict'i — It  is  the  custom  for  the  entering  tenant  to  give  his  pred^ 
censor  a  year's  rent  for  the  good-will,  so  great  is  the  competition  for 
land  in  an  increasing  population.  It  has  generally  a  good  effect, 
hut  is  not  sanctioned  by  the  landlords.  The  longer  and  safer  tho 
tenure  the  more  is  given  for  the  good-will. 

Luke  Joseph  Shea,  esq.,  barrister.  Cork. 

The  usual  mode  of  recovering  rent  from  defaulting  tenants  is  by  747,  ^  (j, 
distress,  and  this  is  mostly  followed  by  the  tenants  being  forgiven  a 
large  arrear  of  rent,  on  giving  up  tlic  quiet  and  peaceable  po.ssossion 
of  the  farm. 

10.   Is  the  trnant-ri^ht,  or  sale  of  good-will,  prevalent  in  the  dis-  Q.  10. 
trict  ? — The  tenant-ri^ht,  or  sale  of  good-will,  is  not  general  in  the 
district. 

William  Cooke  Collis,  esq.,  land  proprietor.  Cork. 

16.  Docs  the  sale  of  the  good-will  of  farms  prevail  in  the  dis-  801,  Q.  16. 
trict  1 — Very  seldom,  except  in  ca^^os  of  emigration ;  in  those  cases 

it  is  generally  *ione,  and  the  landlord  is  paid,  and  the  tenant  who 
comes  in  gives  something  to  the  person  going  out,  and  comes  under 
the  landlord  by  his  consent. 

17.  Is  that  the  case  only  with  a  man  hohling  under  a  lease,  or 
are  there  instances  of  te nan ts-at- will  selling  ? — Ves,  in  either  case 
the  landlord  would  be  glad  to  get  a  goo<l  tenant  to  come  in  and  pay 
the  arrears,  unless  it  was  close  to  the  house  an<l  he  wanted  it  for 
another  purpose ;  and  even  a  broken  tenant  will  sometimes  find  a 
person  to  pay  the  arrears,  and  take  the  farm,  and  give  him  some- 
thing.    1  have  known  many  instances  of  that. 

The  Rev.  John  O'Sullivan,  P.P.  Kerry. 

The  premiums  paid  for  these  holdings  to  one  another  is  incredible.  r»95,  Q.  8. 
I  have  known  a  man  to  pay  £3.*5  for  a  plot  of  land  for  which  he 
paid  only  £2  bs.  a  year  without  any  leas<^  Mr.  Ilickson  has  been 
telling  me  of  a  man  who  gave  £45  to  another,  who  held  land  at  a 
very  high  rent;  and  within  the  last  fortnight  a  man  on  the  other 
side  of  the  bridge  paid  £50  for  the  grass  of  three  cows,  and  there 
is  scarcely  an  acre  of  level  land  in  the  whole.  There  are  only  ten 
years  to  run  of  the  term,  and  he  has  taken  it  in  defiance  of  Mr. 
Hickson.  Mr.  Ilickson  assure<l  him  he  should  have  no  ])reference; 
but,  notwithstanding,  he  is  going  to  lay  out  £250  upon  it.  I  hold 
some  land  from  Lord  Lansdowne.  He  gives  me  the  glebe,  and  there 
was  a  field  a<ljoining  the  lawn  l)efore  the  house  1  wjls  anxious  to  get, 
but  I  should  not  think  of  getting  it  without  tho  full  consent  of  the 
proprietor.  I  could  not  drain  my  lawn  without  draining  his  field. 
I  sent  to  him  to  know  what  he  would  let  me  have  it  for.  He  was 
under  ejectment  at  the  time,  and  h«  wanted  £20  for  it^  though  it 
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ttraetB  from  was  not  worth  5«.     I  tliouglit  I  should  get  it  for  £3  or  £4.    I  cotdi 
tvidencit.      have  got  it  from  Mr.  Ilickeon  without  paying  any  thing  for  it;  bnty 
of  course,  I  could  not  think  of  that 

enry.  Sir.  "William  Jcrmyn,  fanner. 

«,  Q.  7,  The  tenant-right,  or  sale  of  good-will,  prevails  in  some  cases,  and 

where  it  does  prevail  the  purchase-money  is  alwayB  paid  to  the 
tenant.  The  effect  i.s  not  good,  but  still  the  landlord  allows  it,  not 
wishing  to  deprive  the  outgoing  tenant  of  the  ]>enofit  of  his  improve* 
ments.  The  price  of  the  tenant-right  varies,  but  the  practice  is  con- 
fined to  small  holdings;  in  some  instances  I  have  known  the  pur- 
chase to  go  ns  high  as  three  years*  rent;  the  value  is  increasing,  but 
is  not  affected  by  the  tenure. 

Ipperaij.  Mr.  John  Kennedy,  shopkeeper  and  landholder. 

17,  Q.  45.  No  remuneration  is  ever  given  by  a  landlord  on  the  tenant  quit- 

ting his  farm,  no  matter  how  extensive  the  improvements  that  may 
be  made  thereon. 

46.  ])o  you  mean  to  state  that  as  a  general  position  ? — Yes. 

47.  You  mean  to  stiite,  upon  your  oath,  that  no  remunenition  i» 
given  ? — No,  not  in  this  country.  I  never  knew  any  landlord  to 
give  a  farthing  upon  quitting;  tlie  landlord  may  give  them  a  trifle 
for  supporting  them,  hut  not  for  the  improvements:  he  will  give  him 
a  few  pounds  if  the  agent  or  himself  i.s  afraid  of  being  shot — but  not 
for  his  improvements.  I  know  very  few  exce2)tions  of  people 
encouraging  them. 

48.  Is  the  sale  of  the  good-will  of  farms  prevalent  in  the  dis- 
trict ] — The  sale  of  good-will  is  never  left  to  the  tenant  going  out. 
The  tenure  is  but  short,  and  they  hold  it  ai?  long  as  they  win  cling: 
to  it ;  then  they  are  generally  ejected,  and,  of  course,  they  have  no 
power  of  selling  it:  it  is  either  too  much  in  debt,  or  they  have  no 
term  in  it.  How  they  dispose  of  it  is  this — another  tenant  proposes 
to  come  and  get  it,  and  the  other  tenant  is  sure  to  be  murdered  if  he 
does  not  give  him  something,  and  he  gives  him  something ;  or  how- 
ever long  he  has  ])een  out  of  possesjsion  he  will  be  either  murdered 
or  burnt,  or  his  stock  maimed,  if  he  does  not  do  something  in  that 
way. 

49.  Is  tliat  equally  the  case  where  a  tenant  is  ejected  for  owing 
a  very  large  arrear  i — No,  I  do  not  think  it  is;  there  is  a  worse 
feeling  in  the  country  where  a  man  is  turneil  out  for  want  of  title, 
than  for  a  man  who  is  ejected  for  non-payment  of  rent. 

50.  Wliat  is  the  amount  paid  by  the  acre  1 — It  is  not  by  the  acre 
it  goes;  the  people  are  obliged  to  give  acx*ording  as  the  fellow  is 
determined,  or  as  his  friends  are  desperate,  otherwise  he  will  be 
murdered. 

'ftlerfiiid.  ^'^^*  Michael  Nolan,  fanner. 

7,  Q.  96.  26.  Is  the  disposal  of  the  good-will  of  farms  frequent  ? — Yes. 

27.  Is  the  i)rice  of  them  increasing,  or  otherwise  ? — No  ;  there  is 

a  very  bad  system  creeping  into  the  country.     If  a  tenant  runs  into 

arrears,  it  is   the  habit  that  the  incoming  tenant  must  pay  the 

k.  arrears  to  the  landlord,  so  that  he  will  be  at  no  loss  at  all.     If  the 
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landlord  approves  of  the  tenant,  he  will  accept  liim  then  by  paying  Extracu  fi^ 
the  arreara.  Evidemct. 

28.  What  do  they  usually  pay  l>v  the  acre,  or  by  the  rent ;  what 
18  given  to  the  person  for  the  good-will  of  a  farm  in  that  way  ? — It 
18  perhaps  £100  or  £oO  ;  and  if  they  jwiy  the  arrt»ars,  they  will  say 
they  have  lost  so  much  in  the  placo,  and  must  work  it  out. 

29.  Does  that  prevail  in  the  cat<o  of  lands  held  at  will  as  well  as 
upon  lease  ? — Yes  ;  1  have  seen  an  iuHtance  of  it. 

30.  Is  there  a  great  difference  in  the  price  ] — No,  there  is  not 
much  difference  in  price.  I  do  not  see  that  any  of  those  sell  their 
good-will  at  all.  1  see  them  make  some  struggle  and  pay  it.  Those 
who  are  tenants-at>will  make  a  sale  of  their  good-will ;  those  are 
the  instances  I  have  seen. 

Tho  Rev.  John  Bagot,  rector.  Klldare. 

40.  Is  the  sale  of  the  good-will  of  farms  prevalent  in  tho  district  ? —  970,  Q.  40, 4 
Yes,  in  some  instances. 

41.  Does  it  make  any  diflTerence  wIk  thcr  the  farm  sold  is  held  by 
lease  or  at  will  ? — No ;  it  is  possession  they  look  at,  nothing  else. 

John  Ilackett,  esq.,  land  jjroprietor.  Kilkenny. 

32.  Does  the  sale  of  the  gf)od-will  of  farms  prevail  much  in  the  910,  Q.  3*. 
district  ? — No,  it  does  not.  They  do  not  like  to  sell  it  at  all.  I 
offere<l  a  man  for  a  ])aA*»age  or  car  road  double  the  rent  ho  paid  for 
that  bit  of  land,  lie  said  if  I  would  give  him  £14  Uk,  half  a 
year's  rent,  he  would  <lo  it,  though  it  was  to  accommodate  another 
tenant — a  mere  road  under  his  hedge. 

George  Heenan,  esq.,  agent.  KingV. 

85.  Does  the  sale  of  the  good-will  of  farms  prevail  in  this  dis-  647,  Q.  85. 
trict  ? — It  does. 

8G.  Has  it  been  increasing,  in  your  opinion  ? — Not  increasing  nor 
decreasing. 

87.  How  far  is  it  recognised  by  the  landlords  ? — Not  at  all. 

%S.  Does  it  take  place  in  reference  to  lands  hebl  at  will  1 — Yes  ; 
and  for  lands  held  at  will  the  sum  is  altogether  disproportioned  to 
the  apparent  value  of  the  interest  given. 

89.  Does  a  man  purchase  without  knowing  whether  he  will  be 
recognised  as  the  tenant  ? — Yes ;  1  have  known  many  instances 
of  that. 

90.  In  case  of  a  landlord  taking  land  himself  from  a  tenant,  would 
he  be  expected  to  pay  him  for  the  possession  of  it? — Certainly, 
provided  the  rent  of  it  wa.s  clear  and  the  land  was  taken  up,  it  would 
be  expected  he  should  pay  him  lilierally  for  it. 

In  confirmation  of  the  correctness  of  a  former  part  of  my  evidence,  Q.  J73. 
relating  to  the  sale  of  tho  good-will  of  the  land,  I  beg  to  produce  a 
document  which  ha»s  recently  come  into  my  han<ls.  The  farm  in 
question  consists  of  fourteen  acres  Irish,  which  but  three  years  ago 
was  set  by  me  to  a  tenant  from  year  to  year.  The  puVchase  to 
which  the  document  refers,  was  eHccted  without  the  consent  of  the 
proprietor,  or  of  his  agent.  \^The  witnei^  ddivered  in  tite  following 
paper: — ] 

••Received  fn)m  Michael  Scully  £34,  for  all  my  land  in  I>HUywilIiaiu» 
eontiumng  fourteen  acre**,  with  all  my  wheat,  duiig,    manure,  &c. ;   and 
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wirmeu  frtm  Michael  Scully  plcdpres  himself  to  pny  Ford  Rosh  one  half-year's  rent  of  tht 
£vidmte$.     said  landn,  now  due — amount.  £.'}    11^.  Sd.     Given  under  our  hand*  at 
-^—  Ballj'wiUiam,  tliii)  llth  day  of  March,  1643. 

his 
*'£34.  **J0I1N  +  H0RAN. 

mark. 

her 

**  Present,  Patrick  Scully.  **  Catherine +  Hoea]c.*' 

ouurii. 

"Received  from  Miclniel  Scully  the  sum  of  £l{»  sterlinf;,  l>oinff  the  con- 
sideration for  one  anil  one-half  aorett  of  the  lands  of  lUillywilliam,  for  seven 
years,  commencing:  l$t  November  last,  1842,  and  ending;  Ist  November,  184U. 
Dated  this  HHh  December,  1842. 

hit 
**£10.  *'J0KN+H0R%N. 

mark. 


"Present,  Patrick  Scully.  *♦  Catherine -fHoRiN.'* 

mark. 

nigfbrd.  Rev.  G.  Crawford,  LL.D.,  rector. 

»3,Q.  78.  78.  In  what  cases  is  the  tonant-ri^rht  exercised  I — When  a  man 

has  a  lease  of  a  small  farm,  and  wants  to  li^o  t^  America,  Le  adver- 
tises to  KcU  it.  with  the  consent  of  his  lamUoni. 

79.  Is  it  only  reco^rniscd  whei-e  there  is  a  lease  t — Yes  ;  it  is 
sometimes  where  there  is  not  a  lense,  hut  he  get*  very  little  for  it. 

80.  Do  you  mean  that  it  is  aUowed  at  times,  or  that  it  is  recog- 
nisiMl  generjiUy  in  the  conntry? — It  is  aUowe<l  at  times.  A  man 
would  not  go  into  possession  of  a  farm  without  the  consent  of  the 
landlord. 

81.  Is  the  consent  of  the  landlord  frequently  asked  for  and 
obtained? — In  the  case  of  a  tenant  from  year  to  year,  it  is  not  re- 
cognised as  a  right  at  all  here. 

82.  Does  the  sale  of  farms  held  at  will  take  place  ? — Yes,  some- 
times it  docs, 

83.  What  price  is  «:enendly  given,  compared  with  the  year's  rent 
or  the  acre  ? — I  have  knoAvn  a  man  having  ten  acres  get  £40  or  £50, 
when  h(»lil  by  lease. 

84.  What  would  a  pers(m  Jiohliug  at  will  get  for  the  same  laud? — 
Perhaps  two  years'  rent,  or  £20. 

with.  Richard  Byrne,  esq.,  farmer. 

ty  Q.  96.  9G.  With  respect  to  the  tenant-right,  or  the  sale  of  ;r<><><l-will,  does 

that  extend  to  this  district? — Yes;  it  is  generally allowe<i.  I  think 
the  sale  of  the  tenant-right  is  only  exerciser!  by  the  idle,  the  impro- 
vident, or  lazy,  or  those  who  are  going  to  eniigmte,  and  it  is  gene* 
rally  .siinctioncd  by  the  landlord. 

97.  Does  the  landlord  feel  himself  bound  to  pay  for  the  tenant- 
right  when  resuming  possession  of  the  land  for  his  own  use? — Yes; 
there  have  been  instances  of  a  landlord  doing  it;  but  it  is  more  for 
the  sake  of  giving  something  to  get  rid  of  the  tenant,  than  in  con- 
sideration of  the  tenant-right. 

98,  What  do  you  consider  to  he  the  general  effect  of  the  teniint^ 
right  on  the  country? — I  think  that  the  effect  is  rather  beneficial ; 
for,  in  cases  where  a  lazy  or  improvident  person  disposes  of  hia 
tenant-right,  the  lan<llord  gets  a  person  more  likely  to  improve  tlie 

^  foirm. 
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99.  DoM  not  it  <linnnif«b  the  man'a  capital? — Yes  ;  it  docs,  cer-  Ejetraeia  fit 
taiuly;  but  he  gouenilly  calculates  he  will  be  repaid  for  that  ezpen-  EoidsmoB 
diturc. 

100.  On  the  expiration  of  his  leawe,  18  the  tenant  considered  to 
have  any  tenant-ri^ht,  in  conwquence  of  bein^  the  ])arty  in  posse.^ 
eion  \ — Not  gen«»nilly  recognised  by  the  landlords,  but  the  tenanta 
conuider  theni.selvcH  to  have  the  tenant-ri<::ht. 

1(K.  What  shouhl  you  pay  waw  the  value  of  the  t(»nant-ri^ht  I— 
It  depends  greatly  uj)on  the  character  of  the  landlowl  under  whom 
he  purchases.  I  have  known  very  singular  inntances  of  enormous 
sums  given  for  the  tenant-right.  I  have  known  that  a  man  having 
merely  half  an  acre  and  half  a  rood  of  ground,  and  three  houses  on 
it,  in  one  of  which  he  lived  himself,  and  had  tenants  in  the  other 
two,  cottiers,  and  for  that  he  received  £30. 

Mr.  Tliomas  Bradford,  farmer.  Louth. 

21.  Then  the  tenant  in  possession,  if  a  responsible  person,  has  a  5a,  Q.  SI. 
renewal  almost  always  made  to  him  ? — Yes,  surely;  he  always  ex- 
pects, when  he  gets  into  ])ossession,  to  have  the  land  for  his  life. 
There  is  ])lenty  of  land  in  the  country  where  the  tenant-right  would 
sell,  where  there  is  no  lease,  for  £10  or  £li  an  acre. 

Thomas  Baniea,  esq.,  agent.  Meath. 

42.  Is  the  tenant-right,  or  sale  of  good-will  of  farms,  at  all  prcva-  309, Q.  42. 
lent  in  the  district  ? — Yea,  on  the  bonh'rs  of  Cavan,  where  the 
tenants  are  small,  and  the  land  espt»cially  high. 

43.  Is  it  recognised  by  the  landlords  ? — No,  it  takes  place  entirely 
through  neglect.  The  landlords  are  absentees  altogether — not  from 
Ireland,  but  they  live  away  from  their  properties. 

44.  What  dot»s  it  generally  sell  for,  compared  to  a  year's  rent  ?— 
It  varies  very  much.  I  often  heard  of  ftirms  selling  exorbitantly 
high  ;  I  heard  of  £80  given  for  ten  acres,  paying  30j.  an  acre.  I  do 
not  know  whether  it  is  general. 

Thomas  Gerrard,  esq.,  land  proprietor.  Meath. 

2b.  Is  the  tenant-right,  or  ssile  of  good-will,  known  in  this  dis-  S79,  Q.  2A. 
trict  ? — Yes ;  there  are  few  instances  in  this  district  of  tenants  sell- 
ing their  tenant-right  or  good-will,  as  it  sehlom  occurs,  unless  where 
the  party  detennines  on  emigration,  or  is  so  reduced  in  circumstances 
as  to  he  no  longer  able  to  retain  his  holding,  in  which  case  the 
purchase-money  is  jwiitl  to  the  outgoing  i)erson,  and  is  seldom  inter- 
fered with  by  the  Lmdlonl.  It  is  hard  to  deilne  the  value  given  in 
this  case,  as  it  is  seldom  resorted  to  until  the  person  disposing  of  the 
form  has  reduced  it  by  constant  tillage  an<l  no  improvement.  This 
is  not  increasing,  and  is  but  little  affectx^d  by  the  nature  of  the 
tenure. 

Henry  Kemniis,  esq.,  assistant  barrister.  Queen**. 

11.  I  believe  in  some  parts  of  Ireland  the  practice  exists  among  ]),  Q.  it. 
tenants  of  considering,  that  althoui^h  they  have  no  actual  lease, 
tliey  have  a  sort  of  tenants*  riijht  of  choosing  their  i^ucce^sor,  and  • 
givini^  over  their  land  to  somebody  whom  they  wish  to  substitute  I 
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^trmeu  from  They  frequently  assume  to  exercise  that  power,  and  1  believe  fre- 
^"fe*^-     quently  feel  it. 

12.  Are  you  speaking  now  of  Queen's  county? — I  am  speaking 
generally  now;  they  even  go  so  far  where  they  have  been  recently 
put  in  by  the  middleman,  to  conceive  and  entertain  the  same 
opinion. 

13.  And  acting  upon  that  opinion,  do  they  frequently  make 
agreements  for  which  they  receive  a  consideration  without  the  inter- 
vention or  knowledge  of  the  landlord  I — Very  frequently. 

14.  Does  that  give  rise  to  any  form  of  legal  proceeding  cither  as 
between  the  i>artie«,  or  as  between  them  an<l  the  landloni  ? — Not 
l»etween  them  and  the  lan«llord;  but  actions  for  the  purchase-money 
are  frequently  entertained  in  the  civil  bill  courts. 

15.  Under  the  general  jmwer  of  suing  for  money? — Yes;  a  va- 
luable consideration  having  been  given  for  the  good-will  of  the 
tenant. 

16.  lias  any  attempt  ever  been  nwide  to  enforce  such  a  right  as 
against  the  liimllord  that  you  are  aware  of? — I  never  knew  of  any 
such  attempt,  1  mean  to  say  any  attempt  to  enforce  it  by  law. 

Ben's.  Thomas  Andrew  Bailey,  esq.,  agent. 

»  Q.  47.  47.  Does  the  sale  of  the  good-will  of  fanns  prevail  in  the  dis- 

trict ? — It  tloes. 

48.  Is  it  pennitted  by  the  lamllords  ? — The  landlord  generally 
does  not  object  to  it  if  there  is  a  good  tenant  obtained,  and  the  arrears 
are  pai<l  oil*. 

49    Does  it  extend  to  lands  held  at  will  ? — Yes,  it  does. 

50.  What,  in  general,  may  bo  the  price  given  for  it  ? — That  de- 
pends entirely  upon  the  size  of  the  farm  and  the  rent  paid  for  it.  I 
Lave  known  the  most  extraordinary  prices  given;  the  object  I  know 
of  the  party  very  well,  was  to  get  under  the  head  landlord. 

51.  Is  the  tenant-at-will  invariably  allowed  to  sell  his  tenant^ 
right  without  n^ference  to  the  landlord  ? — Not  without  reference  to 
the  landlord.  Thoy  very  often  do  so  without  consulting  him  ;  but 
they  are  generally  called  ui)on  to  Ruj)ply  the  landlord  with  a  solvent 
tenant.     The  small  tenants  often  do  it. 

# 

Btmeath.  Richard  Winter  Reynell,  esq. 

,  Q.  89.  30.  Does  the  sale  of  good-will  of  farms  prevail  in  the  district? — 

No,  not  in  my  neighbourhood. 

xford.  Joseph  Swan  W'addy,  esq.,  solicitor  and  agent. 

,  Q.  24  24.  Does  the  sale  of  the  ;:ood-will  of  farms  prevail   in  the  dis- 

trict 1 — Yes,  but  it  must  depend  very  nmch  upon  the  cluiracter  of 
the  landlord.  I  have  known  instances  of  an  imaginary  title  being 
disposed  of  fur  a  very  high  sum  of  monev. 

25.  Does  it  depend  more  upon  the  charactrr  of  the  landlord  ? — 
Yes.  I  speak  of  the  case  of  a  tenancy-at-will.  A  person  wishing 
to  dispose  of  the  good-will  will  in  many  cases  receive  a  sum  of 
money  from  the  inc4)ming  tenant — in  some  cases  without  the  laud- 
lord's  knowledge,  and  in  other  cases  with  his  consent. 
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R.  F.  Saunders,  eaq.,  land  proprietor.  ^^^?*^  '^ 

The  t^uant-rii^lit,  or  sale  of  good-will,  is  not  very  prevalent.     I         

liave  knowTi  of  large  sums  })eing  given,  and  always  for  holdings  at  Wicklow. 
will;  wben  hoMing  by  Ica^e  they  eannot  charge  in  that  way.  Eighty  ^^»  Q-  ^* 
pounds  have  been  given  for  a  hohli ug  at  will,  and  it  would  not  have 
produceil  half  of  that  sum  if  isold  for  its  real  value,  supposing  it  were 
held  by  lease.  The  outgoing  tenant  always  receives  the  money, 
and  it  is  practised  contrary  to  the  wish  or  knowledge  of  the  imme- 
diate lamilord.  I  never  allow  a  tenant  to  nominate  his  successor 
for  that  reason.  If  a  man  wanted  to  go  to  America,  I  would  rather 
give  the  man  the  money  myself,  and  choose  my  own  tenant.  I  never 
gave  this  permission  except  <mc«,  and  I  often  regretted  it  afterwards, 
for  I  got  rid  of  a  bad  tenant  and  got  a  worse.  That  was  a  case  I 
was  deceived  in  by  the  party;  he  told  me  he  w^as  only  going  to  give 
j£30,  and  he  let  the  house  go  to  ruin,  and  1  have  been  obliged  to 
pull  it  down. 

Mr.  Robert  Bell,  agent.  Galway. 

46.  Is  the  sale  of  the  good-will  of  farms  prevalent  in  the  di»-  609,  Q.  46t 
trict  I — Yes,  in  some  instances,  but  to  a  small  extent.     There  are 

cases  of  persons  selling  land  to  an  individual,  but  it  is  not  a  general 
practice. 

47.  How  far  is  it  recognised  by  the  landlord  ? — I  think  he  is 
merely  passive  in  that  res2>ect.  In  some  cases  he  does  not  exactly 
interfere,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  according  to  his  wish  when  they 
do  it  to  get  a  sum  of  money.  It  does  not  meet  with  his  approba- 
tion that  they  should  be  disposing  of  the  land  in  that  way.  He 
would  rather  prefer  that  they  surrendered  it  to  him,  and  let  him  deal 
with  another  tenant. 

Arthur  John  Vesey  Lindscy  Burchell,  esq.,  land  proprietor.  Leitrtm* 

49.  Is  the  sale  of  the  good-will  of  farms  prevalent  in  the  district,  ^*»  Q*  ^' 
and  to  whom  is  the  purchase-money  paid  ? — It  is;  and  the  money 

IB  paid  to  the  tenant. 

50.  Is  it  recognised  by  the  landlord,  and  what,  in  yx)ur  opinion, 
18  the  effect  of  it  I — The  principle  of  it  is  not  recognised,  but  in 
general  the  purchaser  becomes  the  tenant.  I  think  the  general 
effects  are  bad ;  they  generally  lead  to  bad  consequences. 

51.  What  bad  consequences  do  they  lead  to  ? — The  tenant  thinks 
he  has  a  right :  in  short,  if  his  good-will  is  not  sufficiently  purchased, 
it  leads  to  fighting  and  squabbling. 

52.  What  is  the  usual  price  of  it  ? — Enormous  fines  are  given  for 
land,  people  wish  so  much  to  obtain  land. 

53.  Can  you  say  what  it  is  by  the  year's  rent  ] — No ;  it  ia  more 
a  gross  sum. 

54.  Is  the  price  paid  increasing  or  decreasing? — I  do  not  think 
it  is  either  the  one  or  the  other. 

55.  Is  it  affected  at  all  by  a  lease,  at  a  foir  rent  1 — It  is  not 
affected  by  the  tenure.  A  tenant-at-will  will  get  as  high  a  price  as 
a  tenant  by  lease. 

John  Christopher  Garvey,  esq.  Mayo. 

47.  Is  there  any  custom  of  the  sale  of  the  good-will  of  fiEirms  in  this  467,  Q.  47. 
district] — Yes,  there  is,  to  a  very  great  extent 
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Moommon. 
1,  Q.  52. 


rfntrfit  /Vom      48.  Is  tliat  ricrbt  of  the  tenant  to  sell  his  farm  recognised  hy  the 
Evidenee,     landlonl  1 — He  does  it,  whetlu^r  the  landlord  likes  or  not 

49.  Is  that  the  case  with  a  tenant-at-will  l — Yes. 

50.  Suppose  the  landlonl  were  about  to  take  any  portion  of  the 
tenant*8  land,  wouM  the  rule  of  the  country  obliare  him  to  pay  a  cer- 
tain sum  to  the  tenant  for  the  land  so  taken  away  from  him  1 — I  do 
not  know ;  it  is  a  case  that  never  occurred. 

51.  If  a  tenant  falls  into  arrear,  in  ho  allowed  to  dispote  of  the 
farm  altogether  I — Yes ;  I  have  always  known  it  done. 

ijo.  George  Clendining,  esq.,  agent. 

8»  Q.  82.  82.  Is  the  sale  of  the  good-will  of  farms  prevalent  in  the  coun- 

try 1 — Indeed,  it  is. 

83.  To  whom  is  the  purchase-money  paid  ? — Invariably  to  the  out- 
going tenant,  with  this  exception,  that  if  there  is  an  arrear,  the 
arrear  must  be  cleared  up,  or  the  incoming  tenant  renders  himself 
liable  for  it.  The  sale  docs  take  place,  and  the  landlord  does  allow 
it;  but  I  should  not  say  it  was  invariably  the  rule,  or  that  it  waa 
obligatory  upon  the  landlord. 

84.  TV  here  it  is  necessary  to  turn  out  a  man  for  arrear,  is  he 
generally  pennitted  to  sell  his  interest  1 — Yes,  generally  speaking; 
if  we  let  the  land  at  a  fair  value,  and  the  man  is  in  arrear,  the  party 
coming  in  pays  something  towards  the  arrear. 

Denis  Henry  Kelly,  esq.,  land  proprietor. 

52.  Does  the  sale  of  the  good- will  of  farms  prevail  in  the  dis- 
trict?— It  has  been  latterly  ^s^ining  ground.  Hitherto,  the  good- 
will that  a  tenant  had  in  a  farm  when  he  was  merely  holding  in 
nindale  was  not  worth  much :  it  was  merely  a  miserable  thatxmed 
hovel,  as  wretched  as  <H)uld  l>e.  Of  late  years  I  find  that  the  ralue 
of  the  occupancy  has  increased  amazingly,  and  that  parties  who  are 
going  to  America  are  anxious  to  dispose  of  their  good-will,  and  ap- 
ply to  me  for  my  sanction :  the  party  makes  his  bargain  with  him, 
and  then  comes  to  me  and  makes  his  arrangement  with  me,  not  witli 
a  view  of  my  getting  the  money,  but  that  I  may  see  all  h,ir  between 
them,  and  give  my  concurrence. 

53.  Do  you  at  all  interfere  in  the  price  between  the  twot— 
Merely  as  a  friend.  I  require  to  be  satisfied  as  to  the  incoming 
tenant,  and  to  see  that  he  has  sufficient  capital  to  manage  tlie  pUuse 
and  pay  the  rent  as  he  ought  to  do,  and  does  not  beggar  himself. 
I  have  no  notion  of  letting  a  good  tenant  go  and  getting  a  beggar 
in  his  place.  The  other  day  there  was  a  man  and  his  family  went 
to  America:  I  arrange<l  with  him  about  it,  and  ofi*ered  it  to  a  sol- 
vent pers(m  of  my  acquaintance — he  accepted  my  offer;  (the  farm 
was  only  nine  Irish  acres,  recently  set  and  held  at  will;)  the  out- 
going tenant  got  £35,  and  the  incoming  tenant  went  in  under  three 
half-years*  rent 

igo.  Mr.  John  Brett,  agent. 

6,  Q.  60.  50.  Is  the  sale  of  good-will  of  farms  recognised  in  the  district 

with  which  you  are  ac(juainted  ] — I  cannot  say  it  is  recognised,  but 
it  is  followed  to  a  great  extent. 

51.  What  would  a  i^rm  ont  of  lease  bring,  either  bj  the  acre  or 
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by  the  yearl — A  farm  lot  at  from  24x.  to  30«.  an  acre,  I  have  known,  Extract*  f 
in  several  instances,  to  bring  a  fine  of  £6  an  acre,  without  any  lease,  Evukma 
beld  at  will. 

52.  Does  the  sale  of  gowl-will,  or  the  tenant-right,  extend  to  very 
nnall  &rms  of  five  or  six  acres? — Yes;  it  extends  more  to  small 
fimns  than  to  large  ones. 

53.  Docs  it  extend  to  middlemen  ? — Yes,  equally  to  them. 

54.  If  a  landlord  takes  up  a  fann  for  his  own  use,  is  he  considered 
boond,  by  the  custom  of  the  country,  to  pay  for  the  good-will  ? — I 
never  knew  any  instance  of  that  kiu(l. 

55.  How  far  do  you  think  the  value  of  good-will  is  affected  by 
the  tenure  \ — The  people  are  all  anxious  to  get  possession  of  it,  if  it 
is  under  lease :  but  they  are  so  anxious  to  get  land,  that  they  do 
not  stop  from  taking  it  at  will. 

Charles  King  O'Hara,  esq.,  land  proprietor.  siigo. 

20.  Is  the  sale  of  the  good-will  of  farms  prevalent  in  the  district^  350,  Q.  SO 
or  the  tenant-right? — The  tenant  very  rarely  has  a  right  t^  sell  his 
interest  in  a  fieirm  without  the  permission  of  his  landlord,  who  seldom 
withholds  it,  where  for  the  benefit  of  a  deser^nng  tenant,  or  when 
mnxioQs  to  get  rid  of  an  indifferent  one,  and  having  choice  of  his 
successor. 

21.  Does  that  apply  equally  to  lands  leased  and  nnleased  ? — Yes, 
It  does;  they  make  no  difference;  but  the  incoming  tenant  will  give 
more  on  account  of  tenure,  probably.  The  purchase-money,  fre-> 
qnently,  afler  payment  of  arrears,  goes  to  the  seller;  sometimes  the 
landlord  becomes  the  purchaser  himself,  when  anxious  to  improve 
the  land,  and  add  it  to  the  farm  of  a  deserving  tenant.  The  pur- 
chase-money often  indeed  exceeds  the  value,  greatly,  compared  with 
the  rent,  and  is  on  the  increase,  such  is  the  avidity  to  get  possession 
of  land  under  a  fair  landlord :  indeed  I  think  they  are  anxious  to 
get  it  under  any  landlord ;  but  they  will  give  more  under  a  good 
landlord.  The  effect  of  these  sales  I  consider  to  be  prejudicial  to  the 
interests  of  the  landlord,  and  the  improvement  of  the  ground,  as  the 
outgoing  tenant  carries  away  so  much  capital,  drawn  from  the  funds 
of  his  successor,  who  thereby  becomes  weakened,  and  less  able  to  make 
the  necessary  outlay;  and  this  often  results  from  the  landlord  having 
let  his  ground  at  too  low  a  rate,  or  made  reductions  of  rent,  intended 
for  the  comfort  of  the  occupying  tenant,  who,  however,  is  thereby 
made  careless  and  indolent,  becomes  embarrassed,  and  sells  his  land^ 
lord's  good-will,  to  the  injury  of  all  parties.  There  are  exceptions* 
of  course.  I  meet  with  cases  of  tenants  going  to  dii^pose  of  their 
interests,  where  they  had  held  the  land  very  low,  as  well  as  whore 
they  had  held  it  high. 

James  Sinclair,  esq.,  land  proprietor.  Tyrone, 

16.  Is  the  tenant-right,  or  sale  of   good-will,  prevalent  in  the  ]S6,  Q.  16. 
district;  and  to  whom  is  the  purchase-money  paid? — In  this  dis- 
trict, as  long  as  I  remember,  and  for  a  great  length  of  time,  as  far 

back  as  the  j)lantatic:i  of  Ulster,  the  tenant-right  has  been  respected, 
and  has  been  valuable  only  to  the  tenant. 

17.  Is  there  any  trace  how  it  originated  in  this  country? — The 
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Hraeta  from  notion  is,  that  it  originated  in  the  manner  in  wliich  tlie  eottlemeiit 
^ioidemee,  Qf  Ulster  was  made.  The  settlement  here  wa«  quite  a  feudal  set- 
""""^  tlement.  The  tenants  in  capite  got  a  certain  portion  of  hind,  on 
condition  that  they  were  to  sublet  to  under  tenants  a  portion,  for 
three  lives  and  twenty-one  year?*,  upon  strictly  feu<lal  terms,  to  be 
ready  with  arms  to  defend  the  place;  and  it  appears  to  me  that  we 
can  trace,  from  all  that  I  see  about  the  matter,  the  present  in- 
defeasible tenant-right  up  to  that :  for  those  who  were  settled  by 
the  original  patentees,  were  in  some  sort  fosterers  or  kindred,  and 
were  then  engaged  in  the  defence  of  the  country,  and  became  rather 
ft  kind  of  friendly  tenant  than  a  tenant  for  money;  and  I  think 
from  that  time  to  this  the  tenant-right  has  been  continued,  and  in 
no  way  altered  by  law,  but  by  custom. 

18.  Do  you  tlnnk  it  arose  from  those  ]>ersons  so  brought  in>  hav- 
ing, in  the  first  insUmce,  built  those  dwellings  and  houses  them- 
selves?— Yes,  I  think  so;  and  being  connected  with  the  original 
patentees  in  a  closer  way  than  the  mere  connexion  of  a  tenant  with 
a  landlord. 

19.  You  8|>oke  of  tenants  improving  very  greatly,  in  the  confi- 
dence that  they  shall  not  lose;  do  you  think  that  the  existence  of 
the  tenant-right  gives  them  that  confidence,  and  that  they  look  to 
be  remunerated  by  the  sale  of  it! — I  am  sure  of  it. 

20.  Is  tliat  confidence  entertained  by  the  party  immediately 
below  the  tenant? — If  you  go  down  to  the  cottier,  I  say  no.  I 
think  the  cottier  is  badly  treated  here;  but  the  immediate  tenant 
has  a  perfect  confidence,  and  it  is  a  justifiable  one,  in  the  landlord, 
uniformly. 

21.  What,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  efiect  of  the  tenant-right  upon 
the  country] — It  has  some  advantages,  and  certainly  some  disad- 
vantages. One  disadvantigc  is  quite  plain,  that  the  tenant-right  is 
frequently  sold  for  a  sum  of  money  which  is  borrowed,  and  which 
hangs  as  a  heavy  weight  upon  the  incoming  tenant,  sometimes  to 
his  ruin.  But  that  being  out  of  the  way,  I  think  tlie  thing  is  a 
very  valuable  and  useful  custom. 

22.  Can  you  give  any  statement  of  what  you  consider  the  price 
or  value  of  it,  compjired  to  the  year's  rent  or  the  acre? — I  do  not 
believe  there  would  be  any  general  rule;  but  within  this  fortnight, 
a  man  in  a  mountain  district  that  belongs  to  myself  came  for  some 
timber  to  build  a  house.  I  had  never  seen  him  nor  heard  of  him 
before ;  but  on  inquiring  who  ho  was,  I  learnt  he  had  given  £80 
for  a  fiEkrm>  without  a  lease,  that  paid  £3  a  year. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


AGRARIAN  OUTRAGES. 


BwauDarj  of  Evidence  on  Agrarian  Outrages. — Extracts  from  Evidence  on  Agrariaa 
Ontrages,  viz.  : — Lieut. -Colonel  Miller,  D.I.G.  Constabulary,  Reports,  Returns,  and 
Causes  of,  classified.  Ulster  Wit.hbsbes— The  Rev.  M.  Lennon,  Murder  of  an 
agriculturist — Mr.  Speer,  Of  rare  occurrence — Mr.  M'Cartin,  Disputed  tenant-right| 
cause  of:  the  Tommy  Downshire^s  combination — Mr.  Dolling,  Interference  vrith 
tenant-right,  cause  of — Messrs  Lowry  and  Orr,  Caused  from  land)ord*s  not  acknow^ 
ledging  tenant-right — Mr.  Scott,  Caused  by  eviction  of  tenant — Mr.  Trench,  Caused 
by  refusal  to  reduce  rent— Mr.  Patterson,  Caused  by  the  removal  of  tenantiy. 
McNSTBR — Mr.  Honan,  Murder  caused  by  consolidation  of  fsrms — Mr.  McCarthy, 
Ganaed  by  eviction  of  tenants — Rev.  W.  Hunter,  Caused  by  ejectment — Mr. 
Saades,  Caused  by  mismanagement  of  estates — Mr.  Wiggins,  Caused  by  recovery 
of  rent — Sir  R.  Bourke,  Land  turned  up  in  consequence  of  removal  of  tenants — 
M.  i^t^erald.  Committed  on  incoming  tenant — Mr.  Byrne,  Instances  of,  in  Tip- 
perary,  and  causes  from  which  they  originated — Mr.  Digan,  Threatening  notices,  and 
object  of — Mr.  Heard,  IMfferent  causes  and  circumstances  connected  vrith — Mr. 
Jordan,  Considered  trifles— Mr.  Cahill,  Crown  Prosecutor,  Nature  of,  and  details 
connected  vrith  several,  in  Tipperary — Lord  Glengall,  Murder  of  an  uncle  by  his 
nephews — Mr.  Smyth,  Caused  by  ejectment  of  insolvent  tenants.  Leinster — Mr. 
Sweetman,  Burnings  caused  by  evictions — Mr.  Smithwick,  Caused  by  ^spossession 
of  Tenants— Mr.  Heenan,  Quises  and  details  relative  to — Mr.  Manifold,  Dispossession 
of  tenants,  under  any  circumstances,  indu^  outrage — Mr.  Courtenay,  Details  of,  on 
Lord  Loiton^s  estate — Mr.  Matthews,  Cause  of  murder  detailed — Mr.  Roberts, 
Caose  and  mode  of  effecting  outrage  on  cattle — Mr.  Hamilton,  Further  details  rela- 
tive to  cattle.  CoNNAUOHT— Mr.  Jones,  Feeling  the  same  on  removal  of  insolvent 
as  solvent  tenant — Mr.  0*Hara,  People  peaceable  except  where  combination  exists. 

The  great  majoritj   of  the   outrages   mentioned  in   the  noi,  q.  h^ 
Evidence,  appear  to  have  arisen  from  the  endeavours  of  the     P-  ^'' 
peasantry  to  convert  the  possession  of  land  into  an  inde- 
feasible title. 

In  the  northern  counties,  the  general  recognition  of  the 
tenant-right  has  prevented  the  frequent  occurrence  of  these 
crimes.     Even  there,  however,  if  the  tenant-right  be  disre-  89,  Q.  164, 
garded,  and  a  tenant  be  evicted  without  having  received  the  g^^rTg^^ 
price  of  his  good-will,  outrages  are  generally  the  consequence,     p  339. 

The  opinion  of  most  of  the  Ulster  witnesses  examined    J^p^^g/ 
upon  the  point,  appears  to  be,  that  any  systematic  attempt  j^  ^ 
to  destroy  the  tenant-right  would  be  attended  with  much    ih  339. 
danger  to  the  peace  of  the  country. 
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A  characteristic  feature  of  agrarian  crime  in  the  disturbed 
districts  is,  that  the   mass  of  the   population   appears  to 
sympathize  with  the  criminal.     One  witness  expressed  the 
656,  Q.  66—  feeling  as  follows,  "  there  is  a  great  sympathy  among  the 
p»34i5.        gmall  farmers  for  those  who   strive  to   protect   them — ^to 
oppose  the  landlord,  I  should  say."     It  is  stated,  that  in 
consequence  of  this  sympathy,  there  exists   the  greatest 
1051,  Q.  IS-  possible  difficulty  in  procuring  evidence  against  an  agrarian 
ai— p.  349.  offender,  and  that  any  such  criminal  is  certain  of  a  good 
reception  wherever  he  goes. 
J051,  Q.  11—     It  is  asserted  by  Mr.  Cahill,  the  local  crown  prosecutor  of 
Tipperary,  when  asked  whether  these  outrages  are  the  result 
of  system,  that  they  are  always  perpetrated  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  individual  malice,  but  that  it  is  the  habit  of  the 
country,  where  malice  of  that  kind  arises,  to  revenge  it  in 
that  particular  manner. 

Some  of  the  witnesses  seemed  to  think  that  there  is  a 

distinction  made,   in  the  minds   of  the  populace,  betweeii 

cases  where  an  eviction  takes  place  for  non-payment  of  rent, 

and  where  it  proceeds  from  any  other  cause ;  but  there  is 

ao2rQ.3<^—   much  evidence  to  prove  that  no  such  distinction  is  really 

854^  Q.  S5—  made.     It  appears  that  tenants  are  very  rarely  ejected  except 

547  Q^i26—  '^^^  *^^  ^^®  *  heavy  arrear  of  rent,  and  several  particular 

p.  353.        cases  mentioned,  show  that  murders  have  been  committed  in 

556,  Q.  59—  revenge  for  ejectments  of  that  class ;  nor  does  it  appear  that 

814,  a^9—  ^  ^^^^  cases  less  sympathy  with  the  murderer  is  manifested. 

p.  352.  Colonel  Miller's  valuable  evidence  on  this  subject  throws 

PbSasi         considerable  light  upon  the  progress  of  insubordination  to 

the  laws  in  particular  places,  at  particular  times. 

He  shows  that  the  fact  of  an  outrage  occurring  in  a  district 
inflames  the  smouldering  animosities  which  had  previously 
become  nearly  extinct,  and  stimulates  to  the  commission  of 
other  crimes ;  whilst  its  effect  is  also  to  suspend  the  progress 
of  conciliatory  arrangements  for  the  adjustment  of  pending 
differences. 

It  ftfrther  appears,  from  the  evidence,  that  vengeance  i» 
Tioi^Q.  11— more  frequently  directed  against  the  incoming  tenant  than 

p.  332.        against  the  landlord  or  agent. 
547,  Q.  147—      That  in  some  cases  sectarian  prejudices  are  mingled  witb 
uoi,  Q.  11—  the  other  causes  producing  outrage. 
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Thai  outngGs  are  sometimefl  perpetrated  to  compel  the  ii^i*  Q*  ^ 
letting  of  potato  ground,  or  con-acre,  and  to  regulate  its    ^ 
price. 

That  the  immediate  perpetrators  of  agrarian  outrages  are  M9,  Q.  sa- 
generally  the  sons,  and  the  labourers  or  servants,  of  farmers,  noi,^.'  i^ 
or,  as  they  are  called,  "  farmers'  boys."  P-  337. 

That  outrages  have  been  committed  in  order  to  compel    p.  V4S. 
ihe  reduction  of  rents,  and  have,  in  some  cases,  produced  ^^*  mr)^ 
that  effect.  ms.*  q.  si- 

That  the  motive  of  outrage  is  occasionally  a  wish  to  com-  b^^'q,  157. 
pel  the  employment  or  dismissal  of  some  favoured  or  ob-    P*^ 
noxious  individuaL  plsfis. 

There  can  be  very  little  doubt,  after  a  full  consideration 
of  the  whole  evidence,  that  the  real  original  source  of 
agrarian  outrage,  as  well  as  of  most  other  national  disorders 
that  exist  in  Ireland,  is  the  disproportion  between  the 
demand  for,  and  supply  of  labour,  and  the  gross  ignorance 
of  the  profitable  modes  of  applying  such  labour.  The  pos- 
session of  land,  however  small  its  extent,  had  become  the 
only  security  for  a  supply  of  food ;  and  to  lose  that  security, 
was,  in  fistct,  to  risk  the  very  existence  of  the  family  from 
which  it  was  taken.  Hence  most  occupiers  of  land  have  been  547,  Q.  IM 
interested  in  one  common  and  well-understood  cause,  which,  P*  ^^^ 
without  any  expressed  agreement,  was  well  calculated  to  pro- 
duce amongst  them  that  uniformity  of  action,  which  is  found 
to  prevail  in  Ireland,  in  resisting  the  exercise  of  legal 
rights. 

One  witness  says,  ''  Political  excitement  and  agrarian  ise,  Q.  47. 
outrage  tend  to  discourage  the  introduction  of  English  capi- 
tal, limit  the  competitors  in  the  market  for  those  mortgaged 
estates  that  are  sold,  prevent  the  relief  of  the  mortgagor  by 
a  diminished  rate  of  interest,  and  therefore  cripple  his 
means  of  assisting  his  tenantry,  while  they  at  the  same  time 
estrange  the  feelings  of  the  tenant  from  the  landlord,  their 
interest  being  inseparable,  and  the  progress  of  improvement 
being  entirely  dependent  on  their  mutual  co-operation.  Why 
I  say  that  is,  that  I  know  myself  the  case  of  a  large  proprie- 
tor in  the  county  of  Fermanagh,  who  was  paying  a  very  large 
interest,  and  he  had  made  arrangements  in  England  to  raise 
a  sum  of  money  at  four  per  cent.,  by  which  his  income  would 

y  2 
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have  been  increased  £1,000  or  £1,500  a  year.  He  Iiad 
sent  over  the  title-deeds ;  they  were  all  of  them  approved 
of ;  but  in  England  they  took  alarm  at  the  political  excite- 
ment in  Ireland  at  the  time  ;  and  I  myself  saw  a  letter  from 
his  own  attorney,  saying  he  had  received  a  letter  to  say, 
that  they  would  pay  the  entire  expense  of  the  examination 
of  the  title,  and  draw  out  of  the  bargain." 

Thus  we  find,  that  the  original  causes,  ignorance  and 
WANT  OF  EMPLOYMENT,  with  their  numerous  evil  effects,  act 
and  re-act  upon  each  other  in  every  possible  variety  of  ways 
that  can  be  imagined,  to  increase  the  miseries  and  disorders 
of  society ;  and  these  destructive  consequences  must  con- 
tinue and  extend  until  the  original  causes  be  removed  by 
the  sound  instruction  and  profitable  employment  of  the 
people. 

The  present  failure  of  the  crop,  as  it  renders  utterly 
hopeless  the  position  of  those  classes  who  have  hitherto 
depended  upon  an  acre  of  potatoes  for  their  annual  subsis- 
tence, will  facilitate  any  humane  measure  which  may  be 
applied  with  a  view  to  placing  them  where  their  labour  may 
afford  a  more  certain  means  of  livelihood — See  chapters  on 
Agriculture,  Size  of  Farms,  Waste  Lands,  Compensation,  &c. 

tneu  from  Lieutenant-Colonel  William  Miller,  K.H.y 

—  1.    You   are   Dcputy-Inspcctor-General  of  the  Constabulary  in 

'1.  0-  ^-      Ireland?— I  am. 

2.  Have  you  arranged  any  tables  by  which  you  can  give  the 
commissioners  a  view  of  the  number  of  outrages  which  you  would 
clasdifv  as  agrarian  outrages,  within  the  last  year  ? — 1  es,  I  can 
furnish  accurate  information  upon  that  subject,  because,  since  the 
appointment  of  this  commission,  we  have  been  careful  to  distinguish 
offences  of  that  character  from  other  offences.  The  special  reports 
of  crime  are  classified  daily  by  me,  or,  in  my  absence,  by  the  Inspec- 
tor-General himself;  and  I  have  brought  with  me  some  returns 
which  have  been  prepared  for  the  infonnation  of  the  commissioners. 

3.  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  show  us  those  returns? — \Tke 
witness  produced  the  sam^J] — The  most  satis£a,ctory  manner  of  ex- 
hibiting the  proportion  which  agrarian  offences  bear  to  other  offences 
specially  reported,  is  by  taking  a  period  from  1st  January  to  31st 
December,  of  the  same  year.  Our  returns  are  prepared  from  the 
daily  records  made  in  the  constabulary  office.  The  reports  are  trans- 
mitted from  the  interior,  on  a  printed  form  adapted  for  the  purpose. 
Part  of  the  statement  given  by  the  officer  furnishing  the  report,  is  ar- 
ranged in  a  tabular  form  at  the  head  of  the  page,  and  under  the  tabular 
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arrangement  a  concise  detail  of  the  occurrence  is  supplied  bj  the  writer.  Extraett 
In  the  tabular  form  be  sets  fortb  tbc  name  of  the  county,  barony,  BoidMm 
parish,  and  townlaud,  where  the  offence  was  committed — suggests 
what  amount  of  reward  should  be  offered  for  the  detection  and 
con  miction  of  the  offending  party — states  before  what  magistrate 
informations  have  been  sworn,  and  assigns  the  alleged  motive  of  the 
outrage.  The  report  is  written  on  half  margin,  on  purpose  to  leave 
a  portion  of  the  paper  for  observations  or  instructions,  proceeding 
either  from  the  Inspector-General  or  government,  to  whom  those 
reports  are  submitted  daily,  after  being  numbered,  classified,  and 
recorded,  in  the  constabulary  office.  Tliey  arc  returned  to  us  from 
the  Chief  Secretary's  department,  and  remain  with  us  as  official 
records.  From  those  documents  we  compile  a  return  every  month, 
for  the  information  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  home  department,  the  Chief  and  Under  Secretaries  of  Ireland, 
^c. ;  and  an  annual  return  is,  in  like  manner,  prepared  at  the  close 
of  each  year.  One  of  the  documents  now  in  my  hand  is  the  annual 
return  for  1844.  The  agrarian  offences  are  not  distinguished  in 
this  return ;  but  I  have  another  return,  showing  what  outrages  of 
that  character  have  been  reported  during  the  last  year  in  the  several 
counties.  In  one  column  of  this  return,  I  have  the  total  number  of 
offences  specially  reported  during  the  year,  distinguishing  the 
amount  in  each  county ;  and  we  have  given  an  approximation  to 
the  proportion  which  those  of  the  agrarian  character  bear  to  the 
other  offences,  so  that  this  return  will  be  found  to  show,  accurately, 
the  particular  counties  in  which  outrages  of  that  type  have  been 
most  prevalent  during  the  past  year.  The  commissioners  will  find 
that,  while  in  one  county  (Rihfare)  the  agrarian  offence  is  in  the 
ratio  of  only  one  to  thirty-eight,  in  some  counties  one-third  of  the 
whole  offences  jmrtake  of  that  character,  as,  for  instance,  in  Leitrim 
and  Roscommon,  both  of  which  are  much  disturbed,  and  in  which 
we  have  been  adding  to  the  amount  of  our  police  force,  at  the 
requisition  of  the  magistrates.  The  specially-reported  outrages, 
throughout  Ireland,  in  1844,  as  shown  in  this  return,  give  a  total  of 
6,327,  about  one-seventh  of  which  occurred  in  Tipperary  alone; 
the  number  reported  from  that  county  being  908,  of  which  253  (not 
quite  a  tliird)  were  agrarian.  The  proportion,  it  will  be  seen,  varies 
ffreatly  in  different  counties.  In  Londonderry  it  is  one  to  thirty-one ; 
m  Armagh  and  Mayo  as  one  to  twenty-six. — [The following  return 
WOM  here  handed  t».] 
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ExtraetM  from      4.    Is  that  return  framed  entirely  from  the  reports  forwarded  to 
Aitknce,     you,  or  is  it  in  any  way  corrected  by  circumstances  which  may 

afterwards  have  come  to  your  knowledge  1 — In  many  instances  we 

receive  statements  from  the  district  officers  of  outrages  alleged  to 
have  been  committed,  but  respecting  which  no  examination  on  oath 
had,  at  the  date  of  the  officer's  report,  taken  place.  If,  upon  subse- 
quent inquiry  before  the  magistrates,  local  or  stipendiary,  doubts 
snould  be  entertained  as  to  the  offence  having  occurred,  we  cancel 
the  record  of  it.  We  also  change  the  classification,  if  an  act  of 
violence  against  the  person,  not  fatal  in  the  first  instance,  afterwards 
terminates  in  death,  and  insert  that  outrage  in  the  column  of  homi- 
cides. Our  returns  are  framed  entirely  from  the  reports  received 
from  the  district  officers,  and  are  not  corrected,  excepting  in  the  man- 
ner I  have  just  described. 

5.  Can  you  supply  the  commissioners  with  a  copy  of  the  form 
which  is  transmitted  to  you  by  the  officers  reporting  such  out- 
rages ? — Certainly. — [The  witness  delivered  in  tJie  samei] 

6.  What  is  the  class  of  officers  by  whom  those  returns  are 
furnished  1 — By  the  sub-inspectors  in  charge  of  districts. 

7.  Are  the  reports  ever  furnished  direct  by  the  head-constables 
of  the  stations  ? — In  the  absence  of  the  officer,  or  in  c»ase  of  his 
inability  by  sickness,  the  head  or  other  constable  next  in  seniority 
furnishes  all  necessary  reports ;  and  in  some  of  the  disturbed  districts, 
where  the  duties  have  become  too  onerous  to  be  entirely  discharged 
by  one  officer,  the  Inspector-General  has  placed  portions  of  such  districts 
under  the  superintendenceof  head-constables,  who,  in  such  cases,  report 
direct  to  the  constabulary  office.  Adverting  to  the  return  which  I  have 
just  handed  in,  I  would  observe,  that  the  ioisX  number  of  agrarian 
offences,  specially  reported  from  the  several  counties  in  1844,  was 
997 ;  and  the  aggregate  amount  of  all  offences  gives  a  total,  as  already 
stated,  of  6,327,  the  proportion  of  the  former  to  the  latter  number 
being,  upon  an  average,  as  1  to  0*33.  The  number  of  homicides 
reported  during  the  year  (and  in  the  column  of  homicides  we  include 
all  deaths — except  infanticides — caused  by  violence,  even  if  such 
amount  only  to  manslaughter)  wjw  144,  of  which  seventy-three 
appear  to  have  been  homicides  with  malice  prepense,  and  seventy- 
one  in  which  death  ensued  from  casual  strife  and  sudden  passion. 
Eighteen  of  the  seventy-three  premeditat<>d  homicides  (one-fourth 
of  the  whole)  are  recorded  as  agrarian  offences,  the  sufferers  having 
become  objects  of  vengeance  for  taking  or  withholding  land  from 
which  others  had  been  ejected,  or  for  having  been  instrumental  in 
the  dispossessing  of  tenants.  Having  already  stated  the  number  of 
offences  specially  reported  in  1844,  I  will  now  mention  the  annual 
amount  of  the  seven  previous  years.  In  1837,  the  total  number 
was  6,775;  in  1838,  there  was  a  considerable  decrease,  the  number 
was  4,945;  in  1839,  the  amount  was  5,039;  in  1840,  it  was  4,626; 
in  1841,  it  was  5,360;  in  1842,  we  had  6,535  cases;  and  in  1843, 
we  had  5,875.  The  numbers  in  1837  and  in  1841,  present,  both 
of  them,  an  excess — the  one  over  the  subsequent  year,  and  the  other 
over  the  previous  year.  A  general  election  occurred  in  those  years, 
and  we  find  that  the  years  in  which  general  elections  take  place  are 
marked  by  a  preponderance  of  crime.  The  g.-^neral  election  of  1841 
waa  late  in  the  year;  and  the  spirit  which  the  election  conteeta 

evoked,  influenced  the  amount  oi  cnme  m  Wi^icAlovrm^  year,  1842. 
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6.  Do  yon  think  that  the  prevalence  of  agrarian  outrages  in  Extroeu  finrn 
Tipperary  arises  from  a  greater  number  of  instances  provoking  Evidem^. 
those  outrages,  or  from  a  more  ready  resentment  on  the  part  of  the  """~ 
people  of  any  injury  they  may  sustain? — I  am  unable  to  assign  a 
reasonfor  the  prevalence  of  crime  in  Tipperary  beyond  other  counties; 
but  it  would  appear  that  in  all  history  Tipperary  has  been  remark-' 
able  for  the  lawless  character  of  its  peasantry.  I  must  observe, 
however,  that  the  state  of  different  parts  of  Tipperary  has  varied 
greatly  within  my  experience.  The  most  disturbed  baronies  at 
present  are  Upper  and  Lower  Ormond,  and  Owney  and  Arra;  and 
these  baronies,  about  seventeen  years  ago,  when  my  connexion 
with  the  constabulary  department  commenced,  were  comparatively 
tranquil ;  while  other  baronies,  particularly  Eliogarty,  Middlethird, 
and  Clanwilliam,  which  are  now  in  an  improved  condition,  were  in 
a  state  of  great  and  alarming  disorder.  My  duties  were  originally 
in  the  south  of  Ireland;  and  Tipperary,  as  one  of  the  counties  of  the 
province  of  Munster,  of  which  I  was  Inspector-General,  was  under 
my  charge. 

9.  Are  you  enabled  from  your  experience  to  assign  generally 
the  cause  either  of  the  disturbances  in  the  one  case,  or  of  the  tran- 
quililty  in  the  other  ] — lum  quite  unprepared  to  offer  any  explanation 
on  the  subject.  I  presume  that  the  same  causes  are  in  operation  in 
almost  every  barony  of  Tipperary  as  in  those  baronies  which  are  at 
this  moment  in  the  most  disturbed  state. 

10.  Has  it  fallen  within  your  means  to  ascertain  whether  in 
many  of  the  crimes  which  you  have  designated  as  agrarian  outrages, 
numbers  of  persons  have  been  concerned? — In  the  commission  of 
outrage,  whether  agrarian  or  otherwise,  the  numbers  engaged  vary 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  service  to  be  performed.  If  houses 
are  to  be  attacked  for  the  plundering  of  arms,  or  for  the  purpose  of 
maltreating  some  obnoxious  individual,  gangs  of  not  less  than  four, 
six,  or  eight,  are  usually  employed ;  but  a  house  may  be  set  on  fire, 
or  a  victim  shot  by  a  single  hand.  A  very  numerous  class  of 
offences  is  the  posting  of  threatening  notices,  a  system  of  intimidation 
which  may  be  carried  on  without  much  co-operation.  Experience 
has  shown  that  these  intimations  are  not  to  be  disregarded ;  and  the 
outrages  which  too  frequently  follow  them,  afford  abundant  proof 
that  although  the  notice  in  the  first  instance  may  have  been  penned 
and  posted  by  one,  or  at  most  two  individuals,  yet,  when  the 
tlireatened  evil  is  to  be  inflicted,  there  is  no  difiiculty  in  finding 
willing  confederates  in  the  work.  Occasionally  we  find  very 
numerous  parties  concerned  in  agrarian  and  other  outrages ;  and 
this  has  been  particularly  the  case  in  the  northern  part  of  Gavan, 
and  in  the  adjoining  part  of  Leitrim,  lately,  where  as  many  as  from 
100  to  200  persons  have  been  represented  as  having  engaged  in 
them.  The  numbers,  nevertheless,  have  probably  been  much  ex- 
aggerated, owing  to  the  terror  of  the  parties  wnoso  houses  were 
assailed. 

11.  In  cases  where  you  have  been  able  to  trace  circumstances  of 
suspicion,  thongli  not  of  evidence,  have  you  been  able  to  form  any 
opinion  whether  the  outrages  have  generally  been  perpetratt^  by 
the  party  himself  v,I:o  is  supposed  to  have  been  aggrieved,  or  by 
others  1 — In  various  instances,  it  is  distinctly  stated  \\i  iVw^  ^^^^^^^ 
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BftrmeU  from  reports,  that  the  indiyidaal  supposed  to  be  aggrieyed  is  the  person 
who  has  himself  committed,  or  has  procured  a  party  to  commit^ 
the  offence.  Where  houses  are  to  be  attacked  and  entered,  it  is 
politic  to  employ  strangers,  in  order  t«  guard  against  the  chances  of 
recognition  and  identification;  but  an  act  of  incendiarism,  of  firing 
into  a  dwelling,  or  the  posting  a  threatening  notice,  may  be  effected 
without  much  risk  of  detection.  I  have  brought  with  me  a  few 
reports  of  late  date,  taken  from  our  records  almost  at  random,  which 
I  will  presently  read  to  the  commissioners,  as  a  means  of  exemplify- 
ing the  prevalence  of  the  agrarian  system  of  terror — a  system  which 
finds  assent  among  the  rural  population  all  over  the  country,  even 
in  the  north — and  as  a  means  of  showing,  at  the  same  time,  the 
views  and  feelings  by  which,  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  the 
system  is  modified.  The  leading  objects  arc,  to  regulate  arbitrarily 
tne  letting  and  holding  of  land,  and  to  sustain,  under  all  circum- 
stances, the  tenant,  whatever  his  irregularities  or  breaches  of 
covenant  may  be,  in  opposition  to  his  landlord.  In  some  instances, 
the  landlord  is  himself  the  victim ;  but,  generally  speaking,  tho 
popular  vengeance  is  unsparingly  directed  against  the  individual  who 
is  bold  enough  to  take  and  cultivate  a  farm  from  which  another 
had  been  ejected.  The  landlord  himself,  it  would  seem,  if  ho  retain 
such  lands  in  his  own  hands,  may  do  so  unmolested.  About  eighteen 
years  ago,  a  farmer  named  Barry,  upon  tho  late  Earl  of  Donoughmore*s 
estate  in  Tippcrary,  was  brutally  murdered.  He  had  succeeded  an 
ejected  tenant  His  lordship  provided  for  the  widow,  and  took  the 
farm  into  his  own  hands,  and  I  have  never  heard  that  any  other 
outrages  connected  with  that  case  occurred.  In  one  of  the  reports 
which  I  hold  in  my  hand,  and  which  I  purpose  reading  to  the  com- 
missioners, a  case  of  threatening  notice  in  Uie  county  of  Dublin,  the 
role  of  the  county  is  laid  down — ^namely,  that  hinds  from  which 
tenants  are  ejected  shall  remain  in  the  landlord's  hands,  or  as  com- 
mons, for  fourteen  years.     The  report  is  as  follows  : — 

**  County  of  Dublin, 

•*  Barony  of  Uppercross, 

**  Parish  and  Townland — ^Rathcuole. 

"  Lucan,  9th  December ^  1844. 

**  I  have  to  report,  that  on  the  morning  of  the  7th  Inst,  a  threatening 
letter,  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy,  was  found  tied  to  a  gate  on  the  lands 
of  Matthew  Cullen,  as  above,  viz — *  We  rite  these  few  lines  to  warn  you  of 
the  sword  that  does  continue  to  tremble  over  you,  for  the  takeing  too  acres 
of  land  that  was  in  possession  of  a  widow ;  and  if  you  take  land  that  was 
forceably  taken,  mark  what  will  follow :  land  taken  against  a  tenant's  will 
must  remain  by  with  the  landlonl  or  be  commons  for  14  years.' — *  Moll 
Doyle's  sons  awoke  fW>m  their  slumber. ' 

**  I  have  been  at  the  place,  and  find  that  Matthew  Cullen,  who  is  the 
person  alluded  to,  is  a  farmer,  and  some  time  since  took  a  few  acres  of  land 
from  a  Widow  Williams,  and  that  another  acre  of  the  same  woman's  land 
was  out  of  lease,  and  she  was  about  to  let  it  to  Cullen.  This  is  the  supposed 
cause  of  this  notice  being  served.  I  beg  to  recommend  a  reward,  by  hand 
bills,  of  £15  for  information  as  to  this  offence.  No  8tii>endiary  magistrate 
in  this  district  to  consult  on  this  matter. 

(Signed)  «« H.  B.  Pilkington,  5.  /. 

<*  The  Intpeetor'GeneraL" 
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The  report  I  am  now  going  to  read  is  from  the  conntj  of  Tyrone : — 

**  County  of  Tyrone, 
••  Barony  of  Dungannon, 
•*  Parish  of  KiUyman, 
**  Townland  of  Bovane, 

''DiPt^fOJiitoif,  24th  November,  1944. 

*'  I  attach  a  copy  of  a  threatening  notice,  which  was  found  posted,  on  the 
morning  of  the  2lBt  inst.,  on  the  door  of  a  house  belonging  to  Abraham 
Hazelton,  a  respectable  femner,  living  on  the  aboye-named  townland.  The 
cause  assigned  for  this  outrage  being  committed  is,  that  a  man  named 
William  I>elworth,  who  now  occupies  it,  and  is  a  Protestant,  was  to  be 
removed  for  non-payment  of  rent,  and  a  man  named  William  Coalman 
(a  Roman  Catholic)  was  in  treaty  for  it. 

**  On  this  outrage  being  reported  to  the  Earl  of  Charlcmont,  he  imme- 
diately called  a  meeting  of  the  magistrates  of  that  district,  which  took  placo 
yesterday  in  the  court-house  of  Moy,  and  at  which  I  attended.  A  number  of 
persons  were  examined,  suspected  of  being  able  to  gfive  information  respect- 
ing this  outrage.  The  Earl  of  Charlemont  and  the  other  magistrates  pre- 
sent requested  mc  to  suggest  a  reward ;  but  after  a  lengthened  investigation, 
nothing  was  elicited  which  could  enable  us  to  ^scovcr  the  perpetrators. 

(Signed)  ♦*¥.  Goold,  S.I. 

*•  7%«  Inspector- General.'* 

[copy  op  notice  aboye  adverted  to.] 

"  Take  notice,  William  Coalman,  if  you  take  the  house  of  William  Del- 
worth,  that  the  hammer  and  the  sledge  will  be  your  fete.  Eemember 
things  will  not  be  as  they  were  in  times  past :  we  want  neither  Papist  nor 
Repealer  in  our  land,  and  you  shall  not  be  there.  I  hope  you  will  take  this 
friendly  advice  in  time ;  but  if  you  will  persevere  in  this  matter,  you  may 
have  your  coffin  ready,  and  the  mass  said  for  the  dead — for  remember  death 
will  be  your  fate.  You  may  see  by  this  time  we  don't  want  to  do  you  any 
harm,  but  there  are  instances  enough  for  you  in  Ballynakelly  and  other 
places ;  but  if  you  come  there,  your  case  will  be  death  beyond  doabt,  and 
flames  will  be  your  bed,  for  your  house  will  be  set  on  fire,  and  you  yourself 
will  be  hammered  to  death.  I  think  I  have  said  plenty  on  this  subject ;  but 
remember  if  you  come  all  this  will  happen,  for  we  are  the  loyal  Protestants 
of  Killyman No  surrender God  save  the  Queen." 


The  commistiioners  will  perceive,  that  in  the  case  just  brought 
before  them  the  invasion  of  the  landlord's  rights,  and  the  interfer- 
ence in  the  letting  of  his  lands,  seem  to  proceed  from  sectarian 
prejudices — namely,  a  determination  to  oppose  the  settlement  of 
Roman  Catholic  tenants.  In  the  counties  of  Longford  and  Sligo, 
we  have  examples  of  agrarian  outrages  on  Lord  Lorton's  estates, 
where  the  actuating  motive  appears  to  be  the  hostility  of  the  rural 
population  to  Protestant  settlers.  All  these  cases,  howerer,  are 
but  occasional  exceptions  to  the  general  system,  which  aims  at 
regulating  the  possession  of  land  according  to  the  received  notions 
of  the  people,  without  regard  to  the  religious  or  political  creed  of 
the  parties.  I  have  another  report  in  my  hand  of  a  daring  outrage, 
which  lately  occurred  in  the  usually  quiet  county  of  Wicklow,  and 
in  a  portion  of  it  generally  very  exempt  from  such  occurrences. 
I  infer  that  all  the  parties,  who  are  of  the  same  name,  are  Roman 
Catholics,  as  the  property  to  which  the  report  has  reference  is  part 
of  the  estate  of  the  Miss  Byrnes,  of  Cabinteely  House,  in  the 
county  of  Dublin,  members  of  a  highly-respectable  Roman  Catholic 
family.     The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  report  &— > 
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'oinetBjrom         "Barony  ofWicklow, 

**  Parish  of  Arklow, 
*'  County  of  l)ungansto^vn, 
**  Townland  of  BalLinaclea. 
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Rathdrum^  \2th  December,  1844. 

''Between  the  hours  of  six  and  seven  o'clock,  p.m.,  10th  instant,  a«  Mr. 
John  J.  Byrne,  of  Kilpatrick,  J. P.,  was  returning  from  Dublin  to  hia  own 
house,  having  got  off  the  Arklow  omnibus,  and  on  his  own  jaunting  car, 
he  had  not  proceeded  more  than  about  100  yards,  when,  at  a  part  of  tba 
road  situated  as  above,  he  was  fired  at  from  behind  the  road  ditch  by  some 
X>ersou  or  persons  as  yet  unknown.  Hid  coachman,  who  was  driving  at  the 
other  side  of  the  car,  states  he  felt  the  contents  pass  by  his  face ;  and  fix>iii 
the  extreme  narrowness  of  the  road,  and  its  proximity  to  the  place  from 
whcncu  the  shot  was  fired,  the  escape  must  have  been  very  narrow  indeed. 
At  a  very  early  hour  yesterday  morning,  1  received  a  report  of  this  occur- 
rence. It  appi^ars  Mr.  Byrne,  J. P.,  is  the  agent  of  the  Misses  Byrne  of 
Cabin teely,  and  in  that  capacity  was  coming  down  from  Dublin  with  an 
habere  from  the  sIieritT,  to  take  possession  of  land,  the  property  of  the  Misaes 
Byrne  aforesaid,  and  to  eject  a  family  named  Byrne  from  it,  the  following 
members  of  which  family,  named  l^atrick,  John,  William,  and  Charles,  are 
Buspecte<l  of  being  persons  of  bad  cliaracter,  and  the  ejected  tenants,  of 
having  either  themselves  committed  or  concocted  the  outrage  in  question. 
A  man  named  John  WaJsh  saw  the  shot  fired — at  least  saw  the  flash  of  the 
powder  and  heard  the  report.  Walsh  was  brought  before  Colond  Acton 
for  examination.     He  appears  a  very  unwilling  but  most  important  witness. 

(Signed)  "John  Crousr,  S.I. 

**  The  Inspector- General.** 

The  two  next  reports  which  I  shall  read  are  from  the  county  of 
Donegal.  They  are  of  recent  date,  and  the  localities  to  which  tney 
refer  are  probably  well  known  to  some  of  the  commissioners.  They 
will  show  that  the  agrarian  system  meets  with  ready  support  in 
the  northern  as  well  as  in  other  portions  of  Ireland  : — 

**  County  of  Donegal, 
**  Barony  of  Kilmacrcnnan, 
•*  Parish  of  Tullyfern, 
*»  Townland  of  Ballyarre. 

**  Bamelton,  I  Ith  January,  164A. 

*«  I  have  to  report  that,  at  an  early  hour  on  the  morning  of  the  10th  inst., 
some  evil-minded  person,  or  persons,  as  yet  unknown,  set  fire  to  the  office 
houses  of  James  Stephenson,  of  Ballyarre,  containing  eleven  head  of  black 
cattle,  all  of  which  were  destroyed;  also  one  hay  stack  and  one  turf  stack, 
whicli  stood  close  to  the  offices.  The  loss  is  estimated  at  about  £100.  The 
cause  assigned  is,  that  Stephenson  took  the  farm  on  which  he  now  resides, 
in  1839,  from  Thomas  Patterson,  esq.,  of  Gortlec,  near  Letterkenny, 
the  landlord,  which  was  formerly  held  by  Michael,  Patrick,  and  Charles 
Heraghty,  who  had  been  ejected  for  non-payment  of  rent  in  1836.  The 
Heraghtys  frequently  said  (and  used  threats)  that  they  ought  to  have 
received  compensation  firom  Stephenson  for  the  loss  of  the  farm,  and  he 
suspects  that  they  have  taken  the  above  method  of  being  revenged  because 
he  did  not  accede  to  their  opinion. 

**  Sir  James  Stewart,  bart.,  J. P.,  is  of  opinion  that  as  large  a  reward  as 
possible  should  be  ofiered.  I  visited  the  scene  on  the  lOth,  and  I  have 
seldom  beheld  a  more  disgusting  spectacle  than  the  burned  carcases  of  the 
dead  brutes. 

**  I  have  ordered  vigilant  patrols  in  the  vicinity  of  Ballyarre. 

(Signed)  "  A.  K.  Fox,  S.I. 

The  Innpector- General." 
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**  County  of  Donegal,  ExfracU  frm 

**  Barony  of  Raphue, 
'  P*ariph  of  Allsaints, 
**  Townland  of  Garshoocy. 

**  Baphoe,  l^th  January^  1845. 

**  I  hare  to  report  that  on  the  night  of  the  9th  instant,  about  the  hour  of 
half-past  one  o'clock,  some  person,  or  persons,  maliciously  set  on  fire,  in 
aevcral  places,  two  ranges  of  office  houses,  the  property  of  Alexander 
Marwell,  which  communicated  to  his  dwelling,  all  of  which  was  entirely 
consumed,  together  with  his  furniture,  farming  implements,  carpenters' 
tools,  plank,  &c. ;  also  a  stack  of  threshed  oats,  a  quantity  of  potatoes,  and 
lour  heifers ;  also  a  quantity  of  furniture,  the  property  of  llugh  Sweeny, 
who  occupied  one  of  the  apartments. 

"  Sir  Robert  liateson,  the  lamllord,  Robert  M'Clintock,  John  Ferguson, 
esqrs.,  and  other  magi^trutes,  assembled  at  the  scene  of  outrage  on  the  11th 
instant,  and  held  an  investigation  relative  to  the  burning,  where  I  also 
attended,  but  no  information  was  elicited  that  would  lead  to  the  discovery 
of  the  guilty  party.  The  magistrates  suggested  that  a  large  reward,  both 
public  and  private,  should  be  offered,  and  they  are  also  determined  to  offer 
a  large  reward. 

**  The  cau!ie  assigned  for  this  outrage  is  that  the  former  tenant,  John 
Rankin,  fell  into  arrears  of  rent,  and  was  unable  to  manage  the  farm,  in 
consequence  of  which  he  was  obliged  to  surrender  it.  Sir  Robert  Bateson 
advanced  Rankin  a  sum  of  money  for  peaceable  possession,  who  emigrated 
to  America  last  year,,  and  previous  to  leaving  the  country  is  said  to  have 
used  threats  that  if  Maxwell,  or  a  man  named  Irwin,  should  occupy  the 
farm,  the  place  would  be  destroyed,  no  matter  where  he  should  be :  which 
threats  must  have  been  carried  into  execution  by  some  of  Rankin's  friends. 

(Signed)  **R.  Martin,  Head  Constable, 

**  The  Inspector- General,'* 

The  last  report  with  which  I  shall  trouble  the  commissionera  ia 
from  the  Swing's  county,  and  was  received  by  us  yesterday  : — 

"King's  County, 
••  Barony  of  Geashill, 
♦'  Parish  of     Ditto, 
**  Townlanjl  of  Ballmagar, 

**  Tullamore,  I6th  Janufiiy^  1846. 

•*  Upon  this  morning,  between  eight  and  nine  o'clock,  four  men  came  to 
William  Murphy's  house,  as  above,  and  asked  his  daughter,  Catherine,  for 
a  drink  of  water,  and  on  getting  it  said,  *  Is  Mr.  Todd,'  meaning  Simon 
Todd  of  Geashill,  *come  out  yet' — she  said  she  did  not  know;  they  then 
walked  down  the  road  until  they  came  to  the  gate  on  Mr.  Todd's  fields,  into 
which  they  turned,  and  going  to  where  John  Byrne  and  two  other  labourers 
were  at  work,  they  ordered  them  to  quit  working  for  Mr.  Todd  until  a 
settlement  was  made  between  him  and  Daniel  Brien.  Byrne  and  the  other 
two  labourers,  Tiemey  and  Coughlan,  immediately  quit  work,  and  the  men 
went  off  in  the  direction  of  Ballycommon. 

'*  I  am  just  returned  from  the  scene,  and  I  found  that  the  four  men  were 
seen  by  several  persons,  but  that  they  were  total  strangers  in  that  part  of 
the  country — tliat  they  were  certainly  armed,  as  there  was  observed  a  large 
bulk  under  each  of  their  coats,  and  that  two  of  the  Philipstown  police  were 
on  the  very  same  lands  in  a  fow  minutes  afrerwards ;  but  their  pursuit,  I 
heanl,  was  unsuccessful.  I  have  a  description  of  the  four  men,  but  it  is  so 
▼ague  I  do  not  send  it  forward  for  insertion  at  present,  as  I  hope  to  make  it 
more  accurate  in  a  day  or  two, 

'*  This  is  the  land  on  which  a  plough  was  broken  on  the  night  of  the  Gth 
instant,  and  about  which  Mr.  Simon  Todd  was  served  with  a  threatening 
letter  on  the  7th.  Mr.  Todd  gave  Ids  tenant,  Daniel  Brien,  £117  and  the 
crops,  to  give  him  up  the  quiet  and  peaceable  possession :  he  gave  up  the  land, 
and  was  preparing  to  quit  the  house ;  but  I  near  that  immediately  after  the 
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^artraeta  J^om  dreadful  murder  of  the  Sliepherds,  hh  conduct  at  once  changed,  md  notbing^ 
Endertee.      ^^^^  "^^  ^^  ^^"^  ^^^  ^^  r^niain  in  po.swssian  of  the  houfle  and  farm,  rent 
^_    '      free,  for  I  believe  he  hardly  ever  promises  to  pay  any  rent. 

(Signed;  "J.  S.  Stuart.  5./. 

"  77w  Inftpector- General." 

12.  In  tliat  cose  there  is  a  determination  to  hold  land? — Yes* 
The  tenant  to  whom  the  landlord  luid  given  the  crops  and  £117  •• 
compensation  for  tlie  surrender  of  the  farm^  is  represented  sa  being 
HOW  resolved  to  kocp  forcible  possession.  And  this  is  alleged  to 
be  a  consequence  of  tlie  recent  murder  of  the  Shepherds  in  the  same 
county,  who  were  immolated  for  taking  land  from  which  a  widow 
was  ejected.  A  daring  outrage,  such  as  the  assassination  of  the 
Shepherds,  is  perpctrat4>d  with  the  double  aim  of  intimidating  the 
landowner,  and  of  emboldening  refractory  tenants*  Wlien  a  district 
becomes  disturbed,  we  find  that  the  recollection  of  bygone  transac- 
tions relating  to  land  (in  which  the  arrangements  uf  the  proprietor 
had  been  peaceably  eftected  at  the  time)  are  revived,  and  the  oocopy- 
ing  tenant,  who  has  been  hitherto  perhaps  unmolested,  becomes  an 
object  of  persecution — even  after  a  l^pse  of  years.  The  oircumstanceB 
of  each  case  of  the  letting  of  ground  seem  to  bo  engraven  on  the 
minds  of  the  rural  population  around.  There  are  ainses,  however, 
of  agrarian  disturbance  distinct  from  the  cases  where  the  object  ih 
to  uphold  the  defiaulting  tenant  against  the  landlord,  and  to  wreak 
vengeance  on  those  who  dare  to  enter  into  occupation  of  a  farm  from 
which  the  previous  cultivator  had  been  ejected.  I  allude  now  to 
disorders  which  originate  in  the  difiiculty  which  the  peasantry 
experience,  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  and  more  especially  in  the 
best  grazing  districts,  in  procuring  potato  ground.  The  owners  and 
holders  of  land  are  unwilling  to  break  up  ground  which  is  profitable 
for  pasture.  The  peasant,  if  unable  to  procure  a  potato  garden,  has 
no  hope  of  feeding  his  family,  and  is  driven  to  dcsperatiou.  This 
state  of  things  rouses  the  feelings  and  engages  the  sympathies  of  the 
8urroun<ling  population,  who  lend  a  willing  hand  to  redress  such 
evils  by  violent  means,  such  as  tne  taming  up  of  land;  and  by  other 
anlawfiil  measures  to  compel  tliei  andholdcr  to  grant  ])otato  ground. 
In  districts  where  no  such  difficulty  in  procuring  potato  or  con-acre 
ground  is  experienced,  we  have,  nevertheless,  outrages  proceeding 
from  the  prevailing  disposition  of  the  peasantry  to  rcgulate,arbitrarilyy 
all  trairsactions  respecting  the  letting  of  ground.  If  the  landholder 
exHct^  what  i«  considered  too  high  a  price,  he  is  threatene<l,  and  his 
property  injurefl ;  and  the  peasant  who  undertakes  to  pay  that  rent 
IS  likewise  obnoxious  to  persecution.  In  a  recent  instance  we  had 
a  report  of  the  posting  of  a  tlireatening  notice,  denouncing  vengeance 
against  every  one  who  undertook  to  ]my  more  than  certain  prescribed 
prices  for  con-acre.  I  think  the  sums  named  were  £10  per  acre  for 
bawn  (old  |Msture),  £8  for  manured  stubble,  and  £6  for  rough 
stubble :  these  being  the  very  terms  u^ed  in  the  notice. 

1.3.  Some  of  the  outniji^es  which  have  taken  place  in  Kosconimon 
have  been  the  turning  up  of  gniss  land — have  they  not? — Yes.  We 
have,  as  yet,  had  only  one  instance  this  year  (1815)  of  the  turning 
up  of  land  there;  but  the  authorities  are  apprehensive  of  further 
dis<»rder.s  of  tlie  kind,  and  prerautifmary  measures  have  been  adopted 
to  guard  against  the  evil.     A  very  daring  outrage^  hewerer,  has 
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recently  occurred  in  that  county,  where  tlie  object  was  to  intimidate  Extmcn  fio 
the  landowner,  and  induce  him  to  let  potato  ground.     His  steward     Evidewet, 
was  stopped  and  threatened,  and  the  horse  upon  which  he  rode  was        """^ 
shot  on  the  spot 

14.  Can  you  state  by  what  description  of  persons  agrarian  outrages 
are  chiefly  committed  \ — The  agents  in  these  outrages,  I  believe,  are 
generally  the  servants  or  labourers  of  farmers — persons  who  are 
usually  called  *^  farmers'  boys/'  It  is  a  curious  circumstance,  con- 
firmed by  the  testimony  of  those  who  arc  most  experienced  in  such 
matters,  that  the  periods  in  which  the  outrages  prevail  most  exten- 
sively are  not  the  periods  in  which  the  i)opulatioM  suffer  most,  either 
from  the  effects  of  an  insufficient  harvest,  or  from  other  causes  of 
privation.  In  such  seasons,  although  suffering  under  the  want  of  food, 
it  is  observable  that  the  rural  population  in  this  country  gene* 
mlly  bend  with  resignation  to  the  visitation  of  Providence.  On  the 
contrary,  outrages  have  been  very  numerous  after  the  most  prosperous 
seasons.  It  is  easy  to  a.SHign  one  reason  why  such  should  be  the 
case.  When  the  harvest  has  been  redundant  illicit  distillation  has 
generally  prevailed  to  a  greater  extent  When  the  market  prices  of 
grain  are  low,  the  farmer  has  strong  inducements  to  turn  his  com 
into  whiskey  if  he  c:in.  Of  late  years,  indeed,  the  spread  of  the 
temperance  pledge  has  teudeil  to  counteract  the  evils  which  flow  from 
illicit  distillation ;  but  I  fear  that  even  the  temperance  pledge  ha« 
not  operated  as  any  check  to  outrage  in  Tipperary.  Such  is  the 
extent  of  the  system  of  terrorism  in  this  last-named  county,  and  so 
great  the  exactions  to  which  fanners  are  exposed,  in  being  laid  under 
eontribotions  to  defend  prisoners  whose  trials  are  approaching,  or  to 
minister  to  the  revels  of  the  Rockites,  that  any  coercive  enactment 
is  palatable  to  the  respectable  portion  of  the  rural  community.  I 
myself  heard  seventeen  years  ago,  from  the  lips  of  a  farmer  who  held 
ft  large  tract  of  land  on  the  mountain  of  Slieve-na«Maun,  that  he, 
and  others  of  his  class,  ref^rdcd  the  insurrection  act  with  favour, 
because  it  was  a  measure  of  protection  to  them  against  the  tyranny 
exercised  over  them  by  their  labourers  and  servants. 

Rev.  ^Michael  Lennon,  P.P.  Armagh. 

104.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  those  districts,  S9»  Q-  *®*« 
and  in  what  have  they  originated  ? — There  have  been  several  out- 
rages of  an  agrarian  nature ;  there  were  two  of  a  very  feaif ul  cha- 
racter, indeed.     The  circumstances  which  were  supposed  to  give  rise 

to  them  were,  that  the  landlord,  in  one  instance,  served  notice  to 
quit,  I  believe  to  the  number  of  twenty-eight  of  his  tenants, 

105.  In  what  year  was  that  ? — It  was,  1  think,  in  the  year  1840 
or  1841.  I  am  not  positive  whether  it  was  1840  or  1841.  I  had 
the  circumstances  from  the  agent  of  that  landlord.  It  was  upon  the 
townlands  of  TuUyhard,  Clarbane,  and  Lough  Koss.  The  agent  told 
me  the  proprietor  wished  to  get  possession  of  a  part  of  each  of  those 
townlands,  or  rather,  I  believe,  tiie  whole  of  one,  and  a  (lart  of  each 
of  the  others  ;  and  he  served  the  people  living  upon  thot^e  townlands 
with  notice  to  ((uit.  The  a^cnt  told  me,  that  he  suggested  to  the 
landlord  the  propriety  of  giving  some  compenmtiun  to  the  people, 
before  putting  them  away;  he  urged  the  liiatter  r^trongly  upon  him, 
aad  the  reply  he  got  from  him  was,  that  he  did  not  v^ci  W^  V^  ^^a 
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^ttfiractM  from  called  upon  to  purchase  hiftown  land.  I  did. hear  that  he  offered  to 
Evidence,  give  some  places  to  soineof  tlic  tenants  in  another  neighbourhood,  s 
"~~  good  di»tancc  off;  hut  at  the  place  ho  was  sending  them  to,  the 
people  there  thought  they  had  a  claim  upon  him  for  being  put  away; 
and  the  people,  therefore,  did  not  like  to  go,  thinking  they  would 
not  be  well  received.  And  while  the  matter  was  in  this  state,  Mr. 
Powell  was  brought  there  to  improve  the  lands  in  the  way  the  land- 
lord wished;  and  witlK>ut  putting  the  people  away,  he  commenced 
draining  and  fencing  the  lands,  under  the  direction  of  the  landlord. 
The  people  were  very  much  displeased,  and  remonstrated  with  Mr. 
Powell  and  the  landlonl  both.  They  considered  that  the  landlord 
•felt  more  for  them  than  Mr.  Powell  did;  he  maile  himself  very. ob- 
noxious to  the  people,  and  persisted  in  ta-rrying  out  the  views  of  the 
landlord;  and  the  unfortunate  result  was,  that  the  man  was  killed. 
It  obtained  |a:reat  notoriety  at  the  time,  and  six  men  were  arrested 
for  the  murder.  One  of  them  was  tried  three  times,  two  juries  re- 
fused to  find  him  guilty;  the  third  did  find  him  guilty.  That  was  a 
man  of  the  name  of  Hughes?.  It  assumed  very  much  a  party  ch^ 
racter  in  the  course  of  the  trial,  and  there  was  a  great  deal  of  had 
feeling  originated  from  it. 

lOG.  What  reason  did  they  assign  to  you  for  not  taking  the  land 
which  was  offered  to  them  in  another  place  l — They  told  me  they 
could  not  go  there  to  live  with  the  gw)<l-will  of  pcojue  who  had  the 
land  before. 

107.  Was  Powell,  who  was  so  unfortunately  murderevl,  supposed 
not  to  have  been  on  good  tenns  with  the  j>eople  about  him  I^Only 
for  this  reason,  that  he  was  a  stranger  to  the  country.  He  oome 
from  stmiewhere  about  Dublin,  and  was  employe<l  as  a  land  steward. 
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Mr.  Jolm  Speer,  farmer. 

30.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  the  district,  and  in 
what  have  they  originated  ? — Agrarian  outrages  are  of  rare  occur- 
rence here.  However,  when  there  is  any,  it  is  owing  to  a  teuant 
being  evicted  from  his  farm;  and  that  is  hardly  ever  done,  unless 
for  non-payment  of  rent. 

Mr.  John  M' Garten,  linen  bleacher  and  agent. 

1^.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  your  district  ? — 
A  few;  not  many,  and  none  lately. 

155.  In  what  did  they  originate? — I  think  they  can  be  clearly 
traced  to  dis])uted  tenant-right,  where  the  landlord  refused  to 
acknowledge  it. 

156.  Do  you  remember  a  combination  which  existed  a  few  years 
ago,  among  people  who  called  themselves  Tommy  Downshires  ? — 
Yes. 

157.  What  was  the  object  of  that  combination  1 — The  object  and 
intention  was,  to  get  the  rents  lowered. 

158.  Were  the  rents  lowered  in  consequence  in  any  cases  ? — Only 
upon  one  particular  property. 

Robert  Ilolbeche  Dolling, esq., magistrate)  and  land  proprietor. 

92.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  the  district,  and  in 
what  have  they  originated  ? — I  am  only  aware  of  two  in  this  part 
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•f  tbe  country,  in  the  last  cif^Iit  or  nine  years;  and  those  occurred  Ertracisfr 
in  the  cases  of  middlemen  wlio  had  disregarded  the  tenant-right.  EvideMce, 

Mrr  Gawan  Orr,  farmer ;  and  Mr.  Matthew  William  Lowrj",  Down. 

farmer  and  liind  proprietor. 

69-  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outra*rcs  in  your  neiglrhour-  ^^»  Q*  ^^ 
bood,  and  in  what  have  they  originated  ? — [Afr.  Lou'ty.\—^TheTe 
have  heen  some  instances  in  the  last  year. 

70.  What  has  been  the  cause  of  them  I — The  eviction  of  tenants 
witiiout  sufficient  compensation,  1  conceive.  [J/r.  C^v.]— I  know 
of  none;  we  are  peaceable  people. 

71.  Have  those  instances  been  frequent  I — [Mr.  Loury.] — Not 
very  frequent;  we  had  two  or  three  in  the  la^t  winter.  There  was 
one  upon  one  estate,  two  uiK)n  another,  an«l  <me  on  another  small 
estate  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  to  which  1  refer. 

72.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  under  which 
those  tenants  have  been  evicted  I — I  am  as  to  some  of  them.  In  one 
case,  the  tenant  had  purchased  a  lease  about  three  or  four  years  ago, 
for  £120;  he  was  only  able  to  raise  one-half  of  the  purchase-money, 
and  borrowed  the  other  half  ;  he  ha*!  occasion  to  sell  the  lease  to  pay 
the  remainder  of  the  money,  nntl  his  cretlitors  found,  that  his  land- 
lord  would  not  allow  him  to  sell  the  lease  to  the  highest  bidder,  but 
selected  his  tenant,  an<l  named  a  sum  which  w:ls  less  thau  one-half 
what  it  cost  the  purclraser,  the  lease  still  existing. 

73.  Was  there  a  non-alienation  clause  in  the  lease? — I  suppose  so, 
for  that  is  a  usual  clause  in  all  leasi^s  on  that  estate. 

74.  Have  you  any  moans  of  knowing  whether  the  sum  he  fixed 
upon  it  was  the  usual  sum  for  the  sale  of  a  lease  ? — It  was  less  than 
half  what  it  cost  the  }>nrty  three  years  ago,  and  the  lease  is  still 
existing  ;  and  I  am  siitisliod  he  could  have  got  seventy-five  per  cent 
of  the  original  sum. 

7o.  Do  you  know  whether  any  ])ortion  of  the  purchase-money 
paid  in  that  case  was  stopped  by  the  landlord  to  clear  ofiT  the  arrear? 
— I  think  there  was  no  arrear  of  any  consequenco ;  the  tenant  had 
paid  his  rent. 

7C.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  outrage  committed  ? — The  house 
was  burnt  upon  that  farm. 

77.  Is  that  the  only  instance  upon  that  estiite? — Yea,  in  the  last 
year.  There  was  an  instjince  before  of  the  destruction  of  the  crops 
upon  a  former  eviction,  where  the  tenant  was  evicted. 

78.  Have  you  heard  of  any  other  case  occurring  ui>on  the  same 
estate,  of  a  teiuiut  being  dispossessed  without  compensation  I — I 
know  a  widow,  on  the  expiration  of  her  lease,  was  removed  for  the 
puri)ose  of  giving  the  land  to  another  tenant,  who  had  been  changed 
from  another  quarter;  she  only  receive<l  £10,  which  I  considered  to 
Lave  l)een  given  to  her  for  the  purjiose  of  letting  the  in-coming 
tenant  sooner  into  possession  than  he  could  have  got  by  ejectment. 

81.  Do  you  think  it  likely  that  the  denial  of  the  tenant-right  will  Q.  81, 
lead  to  similar  outrages,  should  it  be  generally  carried  out  ? — 1  have 

not  the  slightest  doubt  that  it  will;  it  has  been  the  cause  of  alann 
to  a  great  number,  lest  these  things  should  get  into  their  neighbour- 
hood. 

82.  Do  you  consider,  that  if  the  tenant-right  was  abolished  in  the 
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Eirtrttcts  from  district  with  which  you  arc  ucciuainted^  that  it  would  lead  to  out- 
JBntUnet,     rage? — [Mr,  Orr.] — I  have  not  the  least   doubt   of  it,   not   the 
slightest. 

83.  Should  you  think  that  all  that  might  be  obviated  if  an 
arrangement  was  made,  by  which  compensation  was  secured  at  the 
expiration  of  the  tenancy,  for  improvements  made  beneficial  to  the 
landlord  I — [Mr.  Lowry.\ — Yes,  in  a  great  degree.  There  is  aa 
attachment,  liowevcr,  to  the  place  of  their  birth,  which,  even  with 
compensation,  would  be  a  very  great  obstacle  to  their  removal.  It 
would  be  difticuU  to  compensate  an  Irish  farmer  for  such  a  sacrifice. 
I  think  every  attempt  at  compulsory  removal  should  lie  undertaken 
with  very  groat  caution  indeed. 

[lOndoBdetry.  Major  Thomas  Scott,  landed  proprietor. 

I63>  Q.  78.  78.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  your  district  ?— 

None ;  not  for  many  years  past.     There  has  been  one  house  burnt 
in  the  district  in  the  last  ten  yesirs. 

79.  What  caused  that  outrage  \ — That  outrage,  to  the  best  of  my 
recollection,  was  caused  by  a  tenant  being  put  out,  and  another,  from 
a  distant  part  of  the  country,  being  put  in. 

80.  Was  he  put  out  without  being  allowed  to  sell  the  tenant^ 
right  1 — I  do  not  know ;  but  it  is  the  most  lawless  part  of  our  parish* 

Iffonagham  William  Steuart  Trench,  esq.,  agents 

t68»  Q.  61.  61.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outniges,  and  in  what  hare 

they  originated? — There  have  been  none,  except  during  a  late  sliort 
period  of  peculiar  local  excitement. 

^2,  Will  you  state  the  particulars  of  that  excitement,  and  what 
then  occurred  1 — I  think  my  best  mode  of  doing  so  will  be  by  hand- 
ing in  the  copy  of  a  letter  which  I  addressed  to  a  local  magistrate 
for  the  information  of  government. — [The  witnems  read  thejhlhwiji^ 
letUr:—] 

Dkar  Sir — In  reply  to  your  communication,  enclosing  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Lucas,  requesting  that  I  sliould  give  a  statement  of  the  imrticulars  which 
oecurred  to  ine  in  Carrickmacross,  on  Monday  last,  I  Ixg  leave  to  hkj  before 
yon  the  facts,  an  folloTrs: 

Mr.  Shirley  has  recently  appointetl  nie  to  the  affcnry  over  his  Monaghan 
estate.  We  both  arrived  here  on  Tlinrsday.  the  .30th  ()f  Mareh,  and  on  the 
following  morning  ire  went  together  into  tlic  office ;  and  having  remained 
there  about  an  hour,  we  were  nuieh  Hur])riried.  on  our  return,  to  find  an  ini- 
niensL'  mass  of  iHJojde  outside  thi;  door,  wlio  inmKHliately  presented  n petition 
to  Mr.  Shirley,  re<i nesting  a  reduction  ()f  rent. 

Mr.  Shirley  declined  giving  an  ininieilinte  answer  to  Mich  an  uncypccte<l 
re(ine*t;  hut  having  rviu\  the  ])etitiim,  he  told  theni  he  wouUl  give  an 
answer  to  it  on  the  Monday  following.  J^y  Saturday,  however,  he  had 
arrived  at  a  full  conclusion  upon  the  i)oint,  and,  anxious  to  avoid  any  un- 
pleasant altereution  with  hii4  tenants,  he  thouglit  it  advisable  to  let  his  deter- 
mination be  known  as  soon  as  possible:  and  atx^ordingly,  on  Saturday,  he 
issuetl  and  circulated  a  pruited  notice,  stating  the  determination  at  which  he 
had  arrived,  and  declining  any  further  comnmnication  upon  the  subject.  1 
enclose  a  copy  of  the  notice. 

Notwithstanding  this  notice,  the  peo]»lc  came  in  on  Monday  in  immensu 
numlKTs;  and  at  about  11  o'clock  m  the  foreniK)n,  the  nipper  part  of  the 
street  opposite  to  Shirley  Hon?<e,  wlicre  we  were  residing,  was  fllle<l  with 
dense  masses  of  men.  I  then  thought  it  my  duty  to  go  out,  aufl  repeat  to 
them,  in  my  capacity  as  agent,  the  determination  at  which  their  landlord 
B  had  arrived.    I  did  so  in  the  mildest  terms-     I  told  them  I  liad  been  able  to 

^  over  only  a  part  of  the  estate ;  but  that  from  what  I  bad  seen,  I  was  of 
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opmioii  tliAt  a  betUT  isjhtcin  <«f  farniin;;  na<I  of  gcnerul  luauagLMnent  of  tlieir  KxtracU  ft^ 
und,  was  in  my  juduiiu'iit  imu-Ii  iinirt-  rc-riuiriMl  tiiaii  a  riHluctioii  of  the      £viiitHcv. 

Kilt.     That  I  kiKW  Mr.  Shirliv  had  thir  ku»ik-st  fucliiij^s  towards  thcni,  and  

that  I  vas  niywH"  ciuite  prepnnMl  jind  willinjj  to  render  thoni  any  ns^rsii^tance 
— to  go  to  every  man's  farm,  if  {Missiblo,  4md  to  asi^ist  them  by  my  fuunsci 
and  advice,  liut  tliat  a8  Mr.  Shirley  had  cuinc  to  a  di'tormiiiatioii  to  make 
no  present  rediieti(ui  in  his  rental,  I  did  cxiicct  that  all  who  were  able 
to  pay  their  rcn(t)  woald  come  in  and  do  so;  that  tlio  utmorit  leniency  would 
be  extendi'd  towanls  thu^e  who  i^ouid  not  pay ;  but  tliat  my  duty  was  plain, 
«nd  if  tho^  who  really  were  able  to  ]Kiy,  refused  to  come  fom'ardand  do  ro, 
that  I  had  no  alternative  lelt  but  to  take  advanlage  of  the  i)ower  which  the 
law  afforde<l  for  the  recovery  of  the  rent— and  this  I  was  fully  preparetl  and 
deterraine<l  to  do,  if  dri%'en  to  that  unideasnnt  nece:<sit3'.  I'aUo  made  some 
further  olwervalinn-*,  oflL-^?*  imj»ort:ii»<*i';  but  my  mtmnt-r  towards  them -wa« 
quiet  and  caIuu  and  I  exjiri'ssed  mysi'if  most  anxious  to  do  cver\'  thing  in 
my  power  to  promote  ihuir  welriirc*  and  comfnrt. 

I  then  atLcmpteil  to  return  to  the  house,  acroi<H  the  street ;  but  the  mob 
dowd  in  ujMm  me.  ami  i»revrtite<l  my  doinj^  nu  and  with  much  vioh-nce 
dragged  me  up  into  the  t<.wn,  wlK.re  1  wa-*  rei-eatciUy  htrurk  and  kicked, 
and  nearly  etranulcd,  und  my  ctuit  torn  to  ])ieces. 

Tlie  mob  contiimc<l  thui  to  ill-treat  me  tor  ahout  a  milu  along  the  road  to 
Lough  Fca,  Mr.  Shirley *s>  re^idtiK-e,  repcatt'dly  kickinj;  me,  especially  when 
I  showed  P\mptoms  of  exhaustion,  and  i)risi4iiif^  their  liands  violently  upon 
my  throat,  till  I  was  almost  overcome  by  fati<r\UN  heat,  and  imin. 

All  this  iippearefi  to  Ih'  done  f«)r  the  ]»uriM>he  of  forcing  me  to  promise  to 
induce  Mr.  Shirley  to  lower  tlie  rents  to  li>*.  jut  acre  (u]>wards  of  fifty  per 
cent).  Thi«  I  reftised  t*>  do.  They  then  brought  me  on  to  T-i«)ugh  Fea, 
where  they  tlioujrht  Mr.  Shirley  was;  and  uj)on  not  finding  him,  they 
appeared  much  cxasperatcil.  Mr.  Shirley's  arcrhitect  then  apxK'ared,  and  by 
promising  to  s>iM.*ak  to  Mr.  Shirley  in  their  favour,  and  by  requesting;  them 
to  send  a  deputation,  instead  of  coming  in  a  manner  like  the  ]>resent,  he  in- 
duced them  to  desist  from  further  injury  to  me. 

Iklieve  me,  dear  Sir,  very  truly  yours, 

(Signe^l,)  WiLLiA3i  Stecart  Trench. 

CWrr/VAmffcrfJS.«,  Aprri  8,  1844. 

63.  What  Lau  been  tlic  ;riMioral  (Icnioiiiiour  of  Uio  ]>c<>plo  towards 
you  fiinco  that  time  I — Though  tlicy  rc;>it!tcd  my  measures  for  the 
recovery  of  tlie  rent,  to  niysolf  tliey  have  been  perfectly  civil;  nor 
have  I  received  any  pornoiial  insult  or  unpleasantness,  arising  from 
the  above  cause,  since  that  ))eriod. 

C-1.  How  long  did  this  kiml  of  combination  exist  ? — For  about 
six  months. 

William  Pat^rson,  esq.,  magistrate.  Tyrone. 

46.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  the  district? — A  32&,  Q.  4«. 
few. 

47.  Lately? — Yes. 

48.  In  what  have  they  originated  ? — It  is  alleged  in  consequence 
of  the  removal  of  the  tenantry. 

Mr.  John  Horan,  fanner.  Clare- 

23.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  the  district? — 606,  Q.  25. 
Very  few,  except  where  a  man  was  turned  out  of  a  farm.  In  one 
parish  there  was  one  that  wa^  in  consetjuence  of  the  landlord,  when 
he  got  into  possession,  turning  out  the  tenants;  and  a  man  was  mur- 
dered there  some  time  ago — a  life  was  lost  The  man  had  between 
thirty  and  forty  acres  of  land.     He  was  not  satisfied  with  ihgi,  bat        M 
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Extfoeis  from  tamed  oat  twenty  or  thirty  for  the  sake  of  getting  all  the  land  to 
JMdenct,     himself  J  and  that  man  was  murdered. 
"""  24.  When  did  this  take  place  1 — About  six  years  ago. 

Cork.  Charles  McCarthy,  farmer. 

794*  Q.  27.  27.  Have  there  been  any  disturbances  in  consequence  of  the  land 

being  taken  from  the  tenants  1 — Very  often. 

28.  Lately  ?— Yes,  lately  too. 

29.  What  were  the  outrages? — Houses  burnt  by  some  people, 
when  the  tenants  who  used  to  be  occupying  the  ground  were  turned 
out. 

30.  When  was  that  ? — There  was  a  house  burnt  in  our  district 
about  last  June,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dantry. 

31.  What  did  they  bum  it  for? — For  tenants  being  dispossessed, 
and  others  come  in.  The  houghing  cattle  and  burning  the  honaee 
are  always  done  by  having  the  old  occupying  tenants  turned  ont. 

32.  W  hen  those  tenants  were  turned  out  did  tliey  owe  much  rentt 
— ^I- could  not  swear  to  that. 

33.  Could  you  say  that  they  did  not  ? — No;  I  could  not  say  that 
they  did,  or  did  not,  for  I  do  not  know. 

Cork.  Bev.  William  Ilunter,  Presbyterian  minister. 

7S8»  Q.  57.  37.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  this  district  % — 

Very  few.  I  recollect  two.  I  remember  a  man's  potatoes  being 
palled  out.  I  know  another  case  of  four  calves  being  killed  at 
night. 

38.  Did  that  occur  recently? — The  case  of  the  calves  about  two 
years  ago,  and  the  other  about  seven  years  ago. 

39.  In  what  did  they  originate  ? — I  should  think  an  ejectment 
from  the  ground. 

40.  Had  there  been  any  peculiar  circumstances  attending  tliat  1 — 
I  am  not  aware  of  the  circumstances;  but  the  calves  did  oelong  to 
the  in-coming  tenant. 

'jiggfj,  Williftm.  Sandes,  esq.,  land  proprietor,  magistrate. 

HfiSk  Q.  71.  71.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages? — Very  few.  I  have 

known  some,  not  in  that  division,  but  in  the  adjoining  division. 

72.  In  what  have  they  originated? — As  well  as  I  could  ascertain, 
in  the  management  of  land.  A  proprietor  liad  two  shots  fired  into 
the  window  of  his  bed-room,  and  six  balls  perforated  the  counter- 
pane of  his  bed;  but  it  originated  in  the  management  of  the  land, 
in  turning  some  tenants  away.  We  had  a  strict  investigation  into 
it,  and  I  speak  from  tlmt  investigation.  We  formed  a  fund,  by 
which  we  endeavoure<l  to  get  private  information ;  and  it  appeared 
to  me  it  was  from  removing  some  tenants,  and  enlarging  the  de- 
mesne, and  the  general  management  of  the  property. 

73.  Did  that  take  place  recently  ? — About  tliree  years  since. 

Kerry.  Jolin  Wiggins,  esq.,  land  agent  and  suryeyor. 

•98>  Q.  26.  25.  Was  legal  process  often  resorted  to  to  recover  rent? — Yes, 

^k  we  seldom  got  it  without  driving  their  cattle,  and  some  were 

^  ejected. 
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26.  Did  any  distarbance  take  place  in  coBsequexicc.? — Yes,  and  ExiraeU  ^ 
some  outrages.     We  had  twenty  cows  driven  up  to  the  top  of  a     Btfidgmat 

rock  and  "  clifted/'  that  is,  thrown  over,  and  £2,500  was  subscribed        

by  the  gentlemen  in  the  neighbourhood  to  obtain  information  as  to 
who  the  parties  were ;  but  they  were  never  made  out.  They  were 
a  very  desperate  people  at  this  period,  with  all  this  degree  of  oour- 
tesy,  nospitality,  and  cleverness  among  them.  I  must  say  that  I 
derived  great  assistance  in  their  management  from  the  priests. 

Lieutenant-Genenil  Sir  Richard  Bourne,  bart.,  magistrate   Limeriflk. 

and  land  propietor. 

61.  Have  there  been  any  amrian  ontrages  in  the  district? — 614,  Q.  6L 
Very  few,  I  should  say,  in  my  district 

62.  In  what  have  they  originated  ? — Generally  in  the  removal 
of  tenants  upon  the  expiration  of  their  leases. 

63.  Were  there  any  disturbances  consequent  upon  the  removals 
to  which  you  have  referred  upon  your  own  property? — No,  1  do  not 
remember  any  disturbance  to  have  occurred  upon  my  property  at 
any  time.  The  only  thing  in  the  nature  of  a  disturbance  I  recol- 
lect was  in  the  year  1831,  when  there  were  turnings  up  of  land, 
and  then  a  bad  tenant  I  had,  who  wanted  to  have  a  particularly  good 
field  turned  up,  brought  a  parcel  of  people  to  turn  it  up. 

Michael  Fitzgerald,  farmer.  Limerick. 

34.  Have  there  been  any  agraj'ian  outrages  in  the  district  ? — Yes,  643,  Q.  84 
there  have ;  but  what  have  been  are  from  the  oppressions  of  the 
landlord,  and  exterminating  the  tenants — that  is  the  cause. 

35.  What  outrages  have  lately  taken  place  ? — About  two  months 
ago  two  neighbours  of  mine,  of  the  name  of  Lyons,  were  visited  at 
night,  and  their  houses  broken  in,  and  both  of  them  driven  out  and 
bruised,  and  a  shot  fired  in,  and  a  dog  of  theirs  killed  by  another 
shot.  They  charged  them  with  taking  a  farm  from  which  a  man 
was  turned  out  three  months  before — it  was  two  men  of  the  names 
of  Breehan  and  Mechan,  who  formerly  held  under  Mr.  Hunt :  he 
turned  them  out  for  six  months,  and  kept  them  till  he  extracted  what 
he  could  for  the  rent ;  and  then  when  he  got  that,  he  sent  for  the 
sheriff,  and  turned  them  out. 

36.  Were  any  men  taken  up  for  that? — Yes;  Breehan  and 
Meehan. 

37.  Have  they  been  tried  ? — ^No.  There  is  no  direct  proof — they 
were  taken  up  on  suspicion. 

38.  Is  there  more  feeling  in  the  country  in  fiivour  of  a  tenant 
who  has  been  dispossessed,  having  paid  his  rent,  than  for  one 
dispossessed  for  owing  rent? — Honest  people  would  feel  more  for 
him. 

39.  If  a  man  is  dispossessed  owing  rent,  is  it  easy  to  set  his  fismn 
again  ? — It  is  against  the  will  of  the  people  that  a  man  should  take 
a  man*s  fia.rm — at  least,  it  is  not  sanctioned  by  these  people  who 
work  by  night;  they  care  little  for  the  reason  of  the  turning  out 

40.  Am  I  to  understand  you,  that  when  a  man  is  turned  out,  it 
makes  little  difference  whether  he  is  turned  out  for  owing  rent  or 
whether  the  rent  is  paid  ? — Yes. 
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fnm  41.  BftYO Mky  outrages  taken  plac«  lately? — No.  But  a  notice 
was  posted  up  against  a  man  tbat  Darby  O'Grady  brought,  and  a 
'"*'  shut  fired  at  the  surveyor,  and  he  received  some  slugs  in  the  fiure, 
when  he  went  to  survey  the  place ;  the  man  who  did  it  made  off 
across  the  Shannon  in  the  noon-day.  There  was  a  house  upon  that 
fiurm  of  Breehan  and  Meehan — it  was  burnt  in  mid-day,  I  saw  it  in 
lames  at  10  o*olook  in  the  morning. 

ipperary.  Mr.  Edmund  Byrne,  farmer. 

6,  Q.  57.  57.  Does  the  sale  of  good-will  of  &mi8  prevail  in  the  district  f — 

Very  frequently,  when  a  person  is  going  to  America,  or  is  embarrassed, 
or  in  debty  holding  a  few  acres ;  but  I  do  not  know  of  a  farmer  hold- 
ing twenty  or  thirty  acres  selling  off  his  interest,  for  they  all  cling 
to  their  holding,  whether  they  are  comfortable  or  not^  and  subsist 
on  it. 

58.  Do  the  landlords  permit  the  sole? — They  are  very  seldom 
consulted ;  they  would  not  be  satisfied  generally.  In  Lord  Carrick's 
leases  there  was  a  covenant  against  subletting,  still  the  tenants  broke 
through  that,  and  the  trustees  could  not  prevent  them  doing  so;  they 
thought  they  were  increasing  so  fast,  that  if  they  did  prevent  them, 
and  it  was  only  to  be  done  by  putting  the  covenant  in  force,  there 
would  be  some  outrage. 

59.  Do  they  sell  the  right  of  a  tenant-at-will  ? — Yes,  the  parties 
merely  come  in  and  purchase  ;  they  care  not  whether  there  is  a  title 
to  these  small  bits,  so  that  they  can  get  possession.  My  brother  was 
ehot  on  the  6th  of  August,  1839,  on  the  road  from  the  fair  of  Thnrles, 
just  by  his  own  gate,  for  turning  out  a  tenant  who  owed  four  years^ 
rent,  and  had  held  for  forty  years,  at  a  reasonable  rent. 

60.  Was  there  any  conviction  1 — No.  He  was  twice  tried  for  it, 
and  a  person  stood  out  on  the  jury,  and  prevented  them  agreeing, 
and  the  crown  would  not  try  him  a  third  time.  The  brother  was 
<)onvicted  at  the  last  assises,  and  sentenced  to  be  transported,  for 
shooting  Mr.  Carlon*s  steward,  Mr.  Lee;  and  another  brother  has 
been  transported. 

61.  Was  the  evidence  generally  considered  sufficient! — Yes, 
auite  so;  it  was  a  most  surprising  thing.  They  were  locked  up  two 
days,  till  the  judge  discharged  them. 

62.  Were  there  many  people  ejected,  or  i^'as  tliere  only  one  1 — 
No,  himself,  the  only  individual — one  family. 

63.  What  was  the  extent  of  the  farm  1 — Only  fifteen  acres,  one 
rood.  I  8uccee<led  my  brother,  but  I  could  never  occupy  it  since; 
I  was  obliged  to  give  it  away.  I  was  fired  at  going  into  my  own 
gate,  in  the  mi<ldic  of  the  day,  ami  only  for  my  horse  running  away 
I  should  have  \reeu  shot :  the  ball  went  by  my  back.  I  gave  the 
land  to  a  herdsman  to  occupy  it,  and  the  police  are  watching  him  ; 
every  day  he  is  expected  to  be  attacked,  but  he  would  not  consent 
to  give  it  up. 

64.  Do  you  interfere  in  the  management  of  the  farm  1 — No;  he 
occupies  it,  and  pays  rent  for  it. 

65.  Was  the  {)er8on  charged  with  the  murder  a  stranger? — No; 
the  actual  party  who  had  held  the  land,  lie  employed  two  others 
with  him  to  shoot  my  brother;  they  were  watching  for  him,  and  shot 
him  on  the  road. 


^ 
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66.  Is  there  the  same  feeling  ou  behalf  of  a  penon  ejected  (bt  Eittratu  Jk 
owing  rent  aa  any  other  cause? — Yes,  there  is  the  same  feeling;     iuWcma 
they  collect  money  for  them.     There  is  a  great  sympathy  among  the        "~" 
small  farmers  for  those  who  strive  to  protect  them — to  oppose  the 
landlord;  I  should  say. 

67.  Ilave  there  been  many  outrages  of  that  description  in  your 
neighbourhood  i — Mr.  0*Keeffe,  the  agent  of  Mr.  Valk  Maher,  waft 
shot  in  the  streets  of  Thurles. 

68.  Ilad  he  ])ut  out  any  tenant? — No.  It  is  supposed  he  was 
•building  a  tan-ynrd  in  the  town^  and  improving  the  places,  and  h6 
took  a  cabin  away  from  a  man.  Mr.  Yal.  Maher  never  put  out  a 
tenant  if  he  paid  the  rent 

86.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  near  the  district  with  *M,  Q.  66. 
which  you  are  acquainted  besides  those  you  have  stated) — YtB, 

very  many.  The  steward  of  Mr.  Garden,  of  Bamane,  came  out  into 
a  field  w^here  the  men  were  assembling  to  work  in  the  morning,  and 
two  shots  were  fired  at  him.  One  hit  him  and  wounded  him.  Ht 
turned  round  and  the  other  fired  at  him  and  missed  him.  He  felt 
^and  was  carried  up  to  the  house.  It  was  supposed  they  were  two 
servant  boys  who  lived  with  one  of  the  tenants.  I  believe  one  of 
them  was  convicted,  and  the  other  could  not  be  identified. 

87.  What  was  supposed  to  be  the  cause  of  that  ? — The  toraiti^ 
out  of  some  tenant  wliose  lease  expired. 

S8.  Was  any  ccmipcnsation  given  to  him  1 — ^Yes,  £100. 

Mr.  ^Michael  Digan,  farmer  and  merchant.  Tlppenu^f . 

54.  How  long  has  the  feeling  for  not  taking  land  without  cotu-  ^^>  Q*  M. 
pensation  existed!  in  the  country;  was  it  the  case  always? — No,  it 
was  not.     But  there  is  a  system  of  serving  notices  lately  that  hat 
frightened  people. 

62.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  the  district  }^-Not 
in  my  immediate  neighbourhood. 

63.  How  far  from  you  have  any  of  them  occurred  1 — There  mtm 
an  attack  upon  houses,  and  there  was  a  trial  upon  it  at  the  aSBiKM, 
about  three  miles  from  my  place,  and  threatening  notices  sent 

64.  Do  you  know  the  cause  of  that ) — About  ground  :  to  get  hiMk 
ground  that  was  Uiken  away  from  them. 

65.  For  what  cause  had  the  ground  been  taken  from  them  %-^ 
Tot  non-payment  of  rent. 

66.  Is  the  feeling  of  the  country  generally  in  favour  of  the  party 
•ejected,  or  the  other  way  ? — The  feeling  of  the  country,  by  reiport^ 
is  in  favour  of  the  j^erson  evicted;  but  the  well-disposed  are  in 
fieivour  of  the  man  who  holds  the  ground.  I  have  known  an  instants 
of  a  party  coming  to  a  man's  house  within  two  miles  of  where  I 
live ;  he  held  the  land  for  twenty  years,  and  they  came  into  his 
house  at  night,  and  wanted  to  swear  him  to  give  up  his  ground 
that  he  had  held  for  twenty  years.  Fortunately,  the  police  had 
some  information  of  it,  and  they  came  and  took  them  in  the  act 

67.  What  was  the  reason  for  coming  at  the  end  of  twenty  years  f 
— The  general  system  is,  that  each  person  shall  have  his  own 
ground. 

68.  When  did  this  take  place  ? — Two  years  ago. 

69.  Had  he  been  twenty  years  in  quiet  possession  t—*.Tes;ftlid 
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wtrmeU  from  the  son  of  the  person  rli8possessed  Rerved  him  with  a  notice  to 
Emdmce.     quit  (^f  threatened  him   if  be  did  not  (|uit),  and  he  was  prose- 
"^         cuted  at  these  assizer. 

rpperary.       William  Henry  ITead,  esq.,  land  proprietor  and  magistrate. 

•9*-  Q.  10.  10.  As  you  are  resident  in  a  district  in  which  there  have  heen 

many  agrarian  outrages,  will  you  state  wliat,  in  your  opinion,  has 
been  the  cause  of  them  ? — I  would  not  like  to  say  positively  that 
what  1  am  about  to  stato  lias  been  the  cause  of  tlie  outrages;  but 
in  considering  the  state  of  crime  in  a  district,  we  ought,  1  think,  to 
look  at  the  circumstances  in  which  it  is  placed,  with  regard  to  its 
population,  in  order  to  see  whether  there  may  not  be  something 
peculiar  in  the  relation  in  which  the  different  cLisses  composing  it 
stand  towards  each  other.  Generally  speaking,  it  is  considered 
tliat  the  greater  the  number  of  resident  landed  proprietors  in  a 
district,  the  greater  is  the  probability  of  its  prosperity.  Now,  it 
may  certainly  a})pear  panidoxical,  but  it  has  occurred  to  me  to 
think  that  in  some  parts  of  the  country  the  contniry  may  be  the 
case,  and  that  this  is  to  be  accountoil  for  bv  con.siderin<;  how  such 
resident  landed  proprietors  are  circumstanced  in  relation  to  the 
lower  orders.  In  those  part^  to  which  I  refer,  they  will  be  found, 
I  Uiink,  to  consist,  in  a  great  degree,  of  a  groat  number  of  very 
small  proprietors,  among  whom  I  include  myself.  The  district  is  dotted 
over  with  small  landowners  in  the  upper  classes,  who  are  genei-ally 
anxious  for  the  possession  of  land.  This  tends  to  bring  them  into 
collision  with  the  lower  orders,  and  there  is  a  struggle  between  them 
for  the  land  itself,  and  thrs  circumstance  may  have  helped  to  have 
raised  a  feeling  of  hostility  between  them ;  and  when  we  consider 
the  unfortunate  coincidence  that  one  class  are  all  of  one  religion, 
and  the  other  of  another,  it  may  also,  in  some  degree,  account  for 
much  that  has  occurred  in  the  most  disturbed  district<».  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  the  diflerence  in  religion  would  of  itself  be  any 
ground  of  hostility;  but  it  certainly  is  unfortunate  that  it  should 
so  happen  that  tl*e  lower  classes  should  see,  in  most  of  those  op- 
posed to  them  in  the  competition  for  land,  persons  of  a  different 
religion  from  themselves.  I  would  beg  to  observe,  that  I  have  only 
suggested  the  above  as  among  the  causes  of  <listurbance,  as  I 
would  be  far  from  saying  that  there  have  not  been  many  other 
causes  in  operation  in  producing  such  a  result. 

11.  Has  the  desire  to  possess  land  led  to  the  dispossessing  many 
of  the  small  holders  ] — I  think  it  has.  A  great  deal  of  land,  I 
should  say,  hjis  been  got  up  from  the  small  occupiers  within  the 
last  few  years,  and  lx»en  thrown  into  the  larger  farms.  The  pea- 
santry seem  to  be  huddled  together,  a«  it  were,  on  particular  s})ots, 
in  numbers  far  too  great  to  be  supported  by  the  land  they  occu])y, 
and  to  make  matters  well.  There  is  no  employment  in  a  manner 
at  all  commensurate  with  the  supply  of  han<ls.  The  lower  orders 
thus  labour  under  a  double  evil :  first,  the  want  of  sufficient  land 
of  their  own  to  maintain  them;  and  secondly,  the  want  of  em- 

?loyment  on  the  land  of  others.  I  can  get  any  number  of  men 
choose  any  day  for  8(/.  a  day.  In  a  country  n.)t  so  occupied  by 
small  landowners,  of  course  the  proprietors,  (*«pecially  of  extc^nsivo 
puee,  do  not  interfere  in  the  maimer  I  have  described  with  the 
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land;  and  tliorcforo  T  think  the  estates  of  absentees  arc  often  better  Extradtjh 
circumstanced,  and  their  tenants  more  comfortable,  than  where  there  ■^••"|®*« 
is  a  groat  number  of  small  resident  proprietors, 

1 3.  Do  thot'c   small  projirietors  ^nerally  convert    the  land  to  569,  Q.  13- 
pTizing? — Yes.  principally;  they   do  not  till  much;  nor  is  there, 

I  believe,  much  reclaiming  or  draining  attempte<l  in  the  countries. 

14.  Their  obiect  is  to  aid  themselves  in  their  means  of  subsist- 
ence,  as  well  as  to  provide  for  some  of  their  family  ? — ^I  suppose  so; 
and  in  any  observations  I  have  made,  I  am  far  from  wishing  to 
impute  blame  to  any  chiss.  I  only  regret  a  combination  of  circum- 
stances, which  it  is  easier  to  point  out  than  to  reme<ly. 

25.  Do  the  outrages  seem  to  originate  am(»ng  the  very  lowest  569,  Q.  25. 
class  of  the  people? — I  am  more  inclined  to  think  that  the  smafi 
farmers  aw*  generally  at  the  bottom  of  the  crimes  which  are  com- 
mitted, and  their  servant  boys  are  very  often  the  instruments  of 
crime. 

20.  What  do  you  consider  to  be  the  cause  of  those  formers  join- 
ing in  these  outrages  1 — They  imagine,  I  suppose,  that  it  will  serve 
their  views  in  the  end  as  to  the  tenure  of  the  land,  and  that  thoy 
will  get  it  on  better  terms;  it  is  a  sort  of  intimidating  system. 

27.  Are  they  afraid  of  having  some  of  their  own  land  taken 
away? — Yes,  I  dare  say  they  are.  They  seem  to  be  jealous  of  tke 
gentry  in  this  respect,  and  would  liave  the  lan<l  left  as  much  as  pos- 
sible to  their  own  management. 

28.  You  have  spoken  of  outrages  arising  out  of  the  occupation 
of  land;  is  the  execution  of  a  decree  under  a  civil  bill  process  for 
debt  followed  with  outrages  of  the  same  descrijition ? — Not  to  the 
same  extent;  it  does  lea^l  to  wmie  violence  sometimes,  but  not 
more,  I  should  say,  in  that -county  than  in  any  other.  Every  serious 
crime,  generally  speaking,  can  be  tmced  to  the  tenure  of  land. 

29.  is  it  usual;  in  dispossessing  tenantry,  to  make  them  any 
allowance  in  that  part ^)f  the  country  for  their  improvements? — Not 
exactly  on  that  ground,  I  should  say,  for  the  class  generally  dis- 
possessed seldom  leave  any  improvements  behind  them  to  be  al- 
lowed for;  but  something,  I  believe,  is  almost  always  given,  either 
in  the  shape  of  money,  or  crops,  or  forgiveness  of  arrears,  to  a 
dispossessed  tenant. 

Avery  Jordan,  esq.,  agent  and  fanner.  TippermrT. 

80.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in   tlio  district  with  a64,  Q.  M- 
which   you   are   connecte<l? — No,  not    for    a    considerable   time. 

There  were  a  few  shots  iired  into  my  own  house  very  lately;  but 
there  was  nobody  shot.     Wo  do  not  mind  these  little  trifles. 

81.  Were  they  fired  into  your  house  in  such  u  way  as  rather  to 
frighten  you  than  to  do  mischief  9 — Yes,  I  think  it  was.  I  was  not 
at  home  tlmt  night. 

S2.  Were  any  of  your  family  at  home? — Yes;  but  the  shots 
were  fired  into  the  back  room.  I  believe  they  were  slugs.  I  had 
some  ejectments  served  some  time  before  that.  I  know  if  they 
wished  to  shoot  me  or  injure  me,  they  could  do  it  very  easily;  but 
I  am  sure  they  did  not  intend  to  do  me  any  injury. 

83.  What  principdly  have  hvcn  the  causes  of  agrarian  outrages 
in  your  neighbourhood  ? — G  enerally  abo\it  Vaoi^.    \^\v(«t^  ^  \e««^> 
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wtrmeiB  from  ia  dispossessed,  people  are  afraid  to  come  forward  to  take  tbe  land; 
Bvkkae^^      i^ji<j  if  they  do,  their  life  is  in  danger. 

84.  Does  that  apply  equally  to  cases  of  ejectment  for  non-payment 
of  rent  as  for  other  causes  ? — It  is  mostly  for  non-payment  of  rent. 

85,  Would  there  he  the  same  fuclin;):  where  a  i)arty  was  ejected  for 
the  non-payment  of  a  Cair  rent  ? — Indited,  I  believe  there  would. 

ppersiy.  Jphn  Cahill,  esq.,  solicitor,  crown  prosecutor,  agent. 

61,  Q.  4,  4.    How  long  have  you  held  the  situation  of  local  cn)wn  prosecu- 

tor   in   the   county  of  Tipjierary? — Nine  yearj* — tiiuco   the   iirdi 
institution  of  the  office. 

6.  With  respect  to  the  county  of  Tippcniry,  what  are  the  crimes 
in  general  which  you  are  called  upon  to  prosecute  I — All  breaches 
of  the  pcac«,  such  as  riots  at  fairs,  waylaying,  attacks  upon  persons, 
stealing,  6io,;  roblnsries  from  tbe  person,  all  injury  to  property 
generally,  forcible  possesssions,  and  every  crime  committed  with 
violence,  except  rape,  Whitcboy  offences,  manslaughter,  or  murder. 
Those  are  only  triable  at  the  assizes,  and  within  the  province  ef  the 
circuit  crown  solicitor. 

6.  Of  what  class  ant  the  offences  which  are  more  general  in  the 
county? — Heretofore  riots  at  fairs  were  the  most  general.  Those 
have  been  almost  entirely  got  rid  of ;  but  waylaying  persons  and 
beating  them  havu  not  been  so  completely  got  rid  of,  ami  at  tlie 
present  time  they  are  rather  more  general  than  they  have  been — 
violent  attacks  upon  the  person  from  malice,  arising  from  different 
causes,  but  generally  from  some  dispute  in  reference  to  land. 

7.  Have  those  oifences  geneniUy  appeare<l  to  be  the  act  of  one 
individual,  or  have  there  been  many  |>ersons  concerned  in  them?-^ 
There  have  been  generally  from  four  to  six  persons  concerned  in 
those  waylayiugs;  sometimes  fewer  and  sometimes  more. 

8.  Do  you  mean  that  the  waylaying  oifenoes  are  generally 
oonnected  with  the  occupation  of  land? — Yes,  the  malice  causin|f 
them  has  been  connected  with  disputes  relating  to  land  in  general. 

9.  What  class  of  persons  is  generally  convicted  of  those  out- 
rages]— Agricultural  labourers  :uid  servant  boys  belonging  to  small 
holders  of  land,  or  their  sons. 

10.  Have  you  hail  any  opportunity  of  forming  a  judgment 
whether  the  persons  so  convicted  were  instigate<l  by  others,  or 
were  they  revenging  any  supposed  wrongs  of  their  own? — They 
have  generally  committed  tliose  offences  in  consequence  of  the 
disputes  of  other  persons,  being  connexions  of  their  own,  either  by 
Itslationship  or  being  their  employers.  I  have  also  known  instances 
where  violent  assaults  have  l>een  committed  by  persons  who  abso* 
lately  did  not  know  the  person  they  were  employed  to  assault,  and 
tike  person  assaulted  did  not  know  them.  They  had  never  seen 
each  other,  but  were  pointed  out  by  third  parties;  and  some  of  the 
most  desperate  assaults  I  ever  knew  were  committed  in  that  way. 

11.  In  tiiose  castas  do  the  outrages  generally  appear  to  be  the 
result  of  system,  or  are  they  perpetrated  at  the  instigation  of  an 
individuall — At  the  instigation  of  individual  malice  in  all  the 
cases  that  come  within  my  knowloiige;  but  it  is  the  habit  of  the 
eountry,  where  malice  of  tliat  kind  arises,  to  i*evenge  it  in  a  par- 

maaner. 
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12.  Bo  the  eonvictioDs  for  those  offences  bear  a  fair  proportion  ^^'^f'^'^  J^ 
to  the  truLl»} — I  never  knew  an  instance  during  the  nine  years  I 
have  been  practiein/u:  at  the  sessions,  in  which  the  juries  did  not 
oonvict  most  willingly  upon  sufficient  evidence,  except  one  case,  and 
that  was  a  case  where  a  iMirty  was  tried  amongst  their  own  neirii- 
bonrs;  they  were  persons  of  good  character,  but  had  conunitted  m 
Tiolent  assault.  I  tliought  the  jury  titcre  did  not  do  their  d«ty, 
but  they,  I  suppose,  thought  differently. 

13.  Do  tiie  parties  who  commit  those  outrages  appear  to  be 
actuated  by  the  desire  of  payment  or  any  other  motive? — No,  my 
impression  is,  that  those  things  in  general  are  not  done  for  payment; 
money  is  given  in  some  cases,  but  generally  those  outrages  are 
committed  from  a  kind  of  feeliug  that  the  parties  creating  annoyance 
upon  the  subject  of  land  should  be  put  down,  and  it  is  very  easy  t* 
get  loose  persons  to  commit  outrages  upon  parties  meddling  with 
land  in  a  way  to  effect  the  interests  of  the  occupiens.  SometimcB  it 
is  done  by  partios  who  expect  the  persons  for  whom  they  do  it  wiil 
do  a  similar  act  for  tjiem  in  case  the  necessity  should  arise. 

14.  Are  thos«e  parties  themselves  laxidowners? — They  are  •ocn# 
piers  of  sniail  |>ortions  of  land,  varying  from  one  to  t«B  acres, 
generally  under  ten  acres. 

15.  Huve  yon  observed  whetlier  there  is  any  difference  of 
feeling  in  the  country,  in  the  case  of  a  man  being  evicted  for  Jiaa* 
payment  of  rent,  and  for  any  other  cause,  such  as  a  wish  to  take 
possession  of  the  land? — Yes,  it  is  my  opinion  that  there  is  a  Tery 
different  feeling  in  the  two  cases,  but  I  know  of  my  own  knowledge 
vety  few  parties  evicted  except  in  de&ult  of  paying  rent,  with  the 
exception  of  particular  instances;  and  though  some  feeling  eziata 
i^painst  A  man  Xmng  evicted  on  any  ground,  that  feeling  is  mon 
intenae  if  he  is  turned  out,  being  willing  to  pay  his  rent,  and  the 
land  is  obtained  for  any  other  object. 

16.  Amongst  the  ejectments  that  have  occiurred  under  your  own 
observation^  have  there  been  nuiny  that  have  been  brought  where 
there  has  been  less  than  a  year  and  a  half's  rent  duel — Very  few  I 
should  say;  not  one  in  ten,  speaking  in  round  numbers. 

17.  Have  you  observed  when  agrarian  ontrages  aire  comnitttd 
tlwt  Uie  country  people  about  hare  Jbcen  oognisaBi  of  themt«*-I  am 
perfectly  convinced  that  there  is  no  agiarian  outrages  coDunitted, 
but  that  the  inhabitants  about  know  all  the  cironnutances  and  tha 
parties  concerned. 

18.  Have  you  found  much  difficulty  in  collecting  evidence  U^li 
is  almost  utterly  impossible  to  get  at  the  evidenee.  I  have  been 
eBgage<l,  by  direction  of  the  crown,  to  investigate  the  circnrostancet 
ki^ng  to  three  or  four  murders  conaitt«l  in  Tippemry-^the 
mwdsr  of  Mr.  Cooper  aAd  Mr.  Wayfend ;  the  murder  of  Mr.  Janea 
Scully ;  the  murder  of  Murphy,  a  temer,  at  Fexfeed,  near  Baneha ; 
the  murder  of  Mr.  0*Keeffe,  at  Tharles ;  and  the  mnrder  of  Mr. 
Danit4  Byrne,  near  Templetuohjy:— *and,  of  counse,  I  had  peci^ar 
BMB«s  in  that  way  of  seolAg  the  difficalty  of  procuring  aay  evidenee. 
In  Mr.  -Ceopcr^s  case  tlie  evidence  was  procneed,  and  two  men  exe- 
cuted. In  Murphy'b  case,  it  was  also  ultimately  procured,  and  one 
man  executed ;  but  in  the  case  of  Uie  murder  of  Mr.  0*Keeffe,  thoueb 
every  exerticn  was  asedf  I  «euld  not  hare  li*,  asi^  Sn  ^^  qmm^  tH^Saia 
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rtmetB  from  ninrder  of  Bfrne,  there  was  evidence,  but  the  man  was  acquitted  : 
EMence,     but  knincnse  difficulty  is  found  in  endearvouring  to  get  at  eyidenoe. 
•~"  19.  Is  it  your  impression,  in  regard  to  those  cases,  that  there 

were  many  persons  witnessed  the  murders^  or  were  cognizant  of  the 
fiict  ? — There  were  not  many  persons  witnessing  it  in  any  of  those 
cases.  My  belief  is,  that  Mr.  0*Keeffe's  murder  was-  perpetrated  by 
a  single  man.  There  were  three  persons  engaged  in  the  attack  upon 
Byrne  when  he  was  shot.  Mr.  Scully's  murder  is  completely  in- 
Tolved  in  mystery;  he  was  found  murdered  in  a  field;  but  my 
belief  is,  that  he  was  murdered  by  two  persons.  Murphy*s  case  was 
one  of  a  Tcry  as^gravated*  nature.  They  came  to  the  house  which 
his  family  were  in;  he  was  out  of  it;  they  left  a  portion  of  the  party 
guarding  his  wife,  and  the  rest  remained  outside  until  he  came 
towards  the  house,  and  they  then  murdered  him.  In  that  there 
were  six  or  eight  persons  engaged.  With  regard  to  Byrae^s  murder, 
I  am  sure  several  of  the  country  people  could  have  given  us  evi- 
dence, which  they  would  not  give ;  but  I  am  able  to  state  generally, 
that  there  is  an  utter  indisposition  to  give  any  evidence  whatever  of 
any  ofience  connected  with  the  occupation  of  land. 

20.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that  indisposition ;  is  it  to  terror  or 
any  other  cause  1 — In  some  degree  to  terror,  but  there  is  an  actual 
inaisposition  on  the  part  of  the  people  to  give  evidence.  They  be- 
lieve that  their  own  interests  are  bound  up  in  the  cause  of  the  jtarties 
committing  those  murders ;  and  any  party  giving  evidence  against 
them  is  looked  upon  as  an  enemy  of  the  general  class  to  which  he 
belongs. 

21.  Do  you  conceive  tliat  undue  protection  is  given  to  the  parties 
engaged  in  these  outrages  1 — My  impression  is,  that  the  occupiers  of 
land — farmers  and  small  tenants — will  all  receive  a  man  that  they 
know  to  have  been  guilty  of  a  crime  of  that  description,  and  that 
they  will  harbour  him  and  protect  him;  and  he  is,  in  point  of  £&et, 
k>oked  upon  as  a  better  man  than  another,  because  he  has  put  down 
what  they  call  a  tyrant.  He  is  sure  of  being  received  wherever  he 
goes,  and  has  the  character  of  what  they  call  a  "  good  boy.'* 

22.  Does  that  feeling  exist  where  it  happens  that  the  man  who 
is  murdered  is  not  actually  a  lan<llord  or  an  agent,  but  some  driver, 
or  bailifi*,  or  in-coming  tenant  ? — There  is  no  distinction  as  to  that, 
if  the  party  murdered  be  looked  upon  as  a  person  who  has  been  in- 
strumental in  depriving  persons  of  the  possession  of  land,  particu- 
larly if  persons  bo  dis|>ossessed  when  they  are  willing  to  pay  the 
rent. 

23.  When  yon  speak  of  their  being  willing  to  pay  rent^  do  you 
think  that  the  amount  of  the  rent  endeavoured  to  be  recovered  is  at 
all  taken  into  consideration  ? — I  certainly  think  that  in  the  case  of 
a  person  happening  to  lose  his  land  through  his  own  indolence 
there  would  be  less  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  people ;  though  I  can- 
not call  to  mind  a  case  of  that  kind. 

24.  Ton  spoke  of  the  small  class  of  farmers  as  being  united  with 
the  labourers  in  the  opposition  to  the  eviction  of  tenantry^  to  what 
class  of  fiEirmers  would  you  confine  that  observation? — From  thirty 
acres  downwards. 

25.  Do  you  consider  that  the  class  of  £a,rmer8  above  that  are  un- 
connected with  the  system  to  which  you  have  referred  ? — They  are 


\n  genefal  a  better  cla^s  of  persons ;  there  are  very  few  of  tlie  un-  EjrtrmeU  JH 
educated  dase  of  people  holding  more  tlian  thirty  acres  of  land  in 
Tipperary.     I  know  several  fanners  who  are  most  excellent  persona, 
and  totally  disinclined  to  any  thing  of  the  kind ;  and  I  know  per- 
sons of  much  greater  means  who  would  l>e  capable  of  it. 

26.  Have  you  observed  any  diflerence  as  to  the  prevalence  of  out- 
xages  in  different  parts  of  Tip|H'rary,  or  on  diiierent  properties  ia 
Tipperary  I — The  outrages  in  Tipi)erary  in  general  Imve  come  on 
suddenly  in  particular  localities.  For  instance,  the  Uarony  of  Glan- 
william  seven  years  ago  was  the  most  disturbed  part  of  the  county, 
and  now  it  is  comparatively  free  from  agrarian  outrage. 

27.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that  altered  state  of  things  in  that 
particular  barony  ? — ^There  was  considerable  exertion  used  to  put 
down  the  outrages;  and  the  convictions  of  the  murderers  of  Mr. 
Cooper  and  Mr.  Wayland,  at  the  special  commission  in  1839,  gave 
a  great  check  to  it 

28.  Have  you  observed  any  difference  in  respect  to  outrages  on 
different  properties;  are  there  properties  in  Tij)j>ei"ary  remarkable 
for  being  free  from  them  ? — Yes ;  there  is  one  townland,  Kilgurten, 
in  the  barony  of  Upper  Omiond,  the  property  of  Mr.  Cole  Bowen, 
where  I  think  they  commenced  the  system  of  outrage  which  has 
got  to  such  a  height  there,  and  a  property  called  Curragharcddy, 
near  Nenagh. 

29.  Is  it  the  result  of  your  observation,  that  there  are  some  pro- 
perties in  Tipperary  remarkable  for  outrage  ? — Those  two  properties 
have  been  for  some  years  back  perfectly  notorious  for  them,  and  se- 
Teral  murders  have  been  committed  upon  them. 

30.  Does  your  knowledge  also  enable  you  to  state  that  there  are 
properties  remarkably  free  from  them  1--I  am  not  able  to  say  that 
the  freedom  from  outrage,  or  the  increase  of  outrage  has  been  upon 
particular  properties,  but  in  particular  districts  it  is  so. 

42.  Have  any  outrages  recently  occurred  upon  any  of  the  proper- 
ties with  which  you  are  connected  1 — ^The  only  one  on  any  property 
I  am  connected  with  was  the  murder  of  Shanahan,  a  tenant  of  my 
own. 

43.  When  did  that  occur,  and  under  what  circumstances? — It 
occurred  about  ten  days  since.  Shanahan  was  a  civil  bill  process 
server,  and  had  been  during  the  day  on  which  he  was  murdered 
engaged  in  his  office  serving  civil  bills.  He  came  in  the  evening  to 
the  village  of  Borrisoleigh,  and  was  seen  on  his  way  home,  and  was 
found  murdered  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  his  own  house.  I 
believe  the  suspicion  is,  that  he  was  murdered  by  two  |>erson8. 
There  is  nothing  to  show  why  ho  was  murdered,  but  I  will  state 
what  it  might  arise  from.  Ho  hcl<l  a  portion  of  land,  I  do  not  ro- 
eollcct  the  exact  quantity,  but  a  small  portion  of  land,  from  me,  of 
which  he  had  been  several  years  in  possession — T  su]>pose  perhaps 
twelve  or  thirteen  years.  A  man  named  James  Burke  held  a  j>or- 
tion  of  land,  of  which  that  was  a  part  previously,  and  got  very  much 
into  arrear.  I  ejected  him,  and  on  taking  possession  he  canio  to  an 
arrangement,  and  I  forgave  all  the  rent  then  due,  and  gave  him  back 
an  acre  of  the  land,  the  whole  holding  being  tiv(^  or  six,  and  the 
house  he  lived  in,  of  which  I  made  him  a  lease  at  30«.  a  year ;  after 
that  he  paid  his  rent  and  continued  in  possession,  but  subsequently 
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ktraett  from  allowed  large  arrears,  more  than  three  years'  rent,  to  become  iuCf 
and  was  again  ejected.  Slianahan,  holding  the  adjoining  land,  took 
for  the  six  months,  subject  to  redemption,  the  acre  he  held.  Shana* 
han  went  into  possession,  and  remained  for  a  few  months  in  posses- 
sion, but  Burke  got  some  person  to  speak  to  me,  and  I  took  secnrity 
for  the  rent  which  he  owed,  and  reinstated  Burke.  That  occurred 
two  or  three  years  ago;  and  Burke  has  ever  since  continued  in  pos- 
session, and  was  under  no  apprehension  of  being  ejected. 


Ippersiy. 
m.  Q.  17. 


^starfbfd. 
L4,  Q.  39. 


The  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  GlengalL 

We  have  just  happened  to  strike  upon  the  very  case  of  Eilcoian, 
where  a  circumstance  happened  a  week  ago,  which  I  will  mention. 
A  man  of  the  name  of  Barron,  a  very  respectable  £a.rmer,  had  a  field 
of  another  tenant  joined  on  to  his  mrm,  because  it  was  intersected 
by  his  lands.  A  few  days  ago,  a  party  of  vagabonds,  from  the 
mountain  district,  collected  and  attacked  this  man  while  he  waa 
ploughing,  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  we  understand  that  they 
certainly  would  have  murdered  him  if  the  police  had  not  fortunately 
come  up.  The  men  were  taken  that  night,  and  tried  at  the  quarter 
sessions  at  Casbcl  last  week,  but  they  escaped  conviction  because  my 
agent  did  not  produce  the  habere  upon  which  the  shcrifTs  warrant  to 
take  possession  was  granted,  though  he  produced  the  sheriflTs  war- 
rant. The  crown  solicitor  at  the  quarter  sessions  forgot  to  tell  him 
that  the  habere  was  necessary  to  be  produced  as  well  as  the  sheriflTs 
warrant,  which  I  take  to  be  quite  new  in  law.  In  another  case,  in 
a  place  called  Clocully,  an  uncle,  named  Keating,  and  two  nephews^ 
named  Michael  and  John  Maher,  held  lands  under  a  lease  falling  out 
last  year.  The  lands  were  equally  apportioned  between  the  uncle 
and  the  nephews ;  but  the  fields  which  intersected  each  other's  farms 
were  taken  off  those  farms  which  they  intersected,  and  were  given 
among  them  in  square  divisions ;  but  a  limekiln  was  apportioned  to 
the  nephews.  The  uncle  went  to  exercise  his  right,  as  he  conceived, 
of  burning  lime  in  it.  The  nephews  came  up  to  interrupt  him.  He 
struck  the  nephews,  and  they  murdered  him  on  the  spot.  One  was 
transported,  and  the  other  imprisoned  for  a  certain  time.  I  mention 
this  circumstance  in  order  to  show  how  they  quarrel  among  them- 
selves about  such  absurd  trifles. 

Richard  Smyth,  esq.,  D.L.,  land  proprietor. 

29.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  the  district? — 
None  in  the  immediate  district.  There  have  been  two  instances  in 
the  union  adjoining — the  murder  of  Mr.  Welsh,  and  the  murder  of 
Mr.  Keeffe,  of  Mountain  Castle ;  that  took  place  some  years  since, 
seven  or  eight  years  ago.  Mr.  Welsh's  was  about  three  or  four 
years  ago. 

30.  In  what  wore  they  supposed  to  originate  ? — Ejecting  tenants 
was  the  cause  of  Mr.  Keoffe's,  and  Mr.  Welsh's  was  from  turning  out 
some  bad  tenants,  who  did  not  pay,  and  neglected  the  cultivation  of 
their  ground.     Though  they  had  it  at  a  reasonable  rate,  they  ne- 

lected  it;  but  they  expected,  I  believe,  on  their  being  turned  out, 
they  would  have  got  more  from  their  landlord  than  he  gave 
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31.  Then  lie  (Ml  ^mvo  tlioni  sonietliingt — He  offored  it  to  tbem,  ErtroG 
but  whether  they  took  it  or  not  I  do  not  know.  Etid 

32.  You  do  not  know  what  it  was  f — No.  — 

iillchael  Fitzlieiiry  Sweetman,  esq.  Carlow 

48.  Have  tliere  been  any  ajerrarian  outrajyres  in  the  ^lieitriot  ? — Very  919,  (J. 
few  lattoriy.  Thore  have  been  w>nie  buniings  within  a  few  months. 
On  the  property  of  a  mitldleman,  who  was  tuminff  out  some  of  his 
tenants,  there  vtvls^  a  small  cabin  burnt,  and  a  small  stack  of  oata. 
This  I  do  not  know  myself;  but  the  man  applied  to  mo  it}  Hssint  him 
in  offering  a  rewarJ,  but  I  n-fused. 

Edmund  Smithwick,  esq.,  mayor  of  Kilkenny,  merchant,     laUteni 

farmer,  &c. 

25.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outra^jeH  throu^^hout  the  di«-  881,  Q. 
trict ! — Tbere  have  been  only  two  outrapres  connected  with  land  in 
twelve  months,  but  they  were  private  outrages,  an<l  not  connected 

with  any  mass  of  the  people. 

26.  In  what  did  they  originate  ? — In  the  dis|>o88e88ion  from  lantl. 

27.  Had  the  parties  there  made  any  great  im])rovements  I — In 
neither  ease  do  I  think  they  ha<i;  in  one  laae  the  midtUenian  inters 
fered.  If  I  was  to  speak  of  my  own  juriHliction,  I  am  happy  to  say 
1  have  not  a  prisoner  for  trial :  but  under  all  circumtitauccs  the  Kil- 
kenny people  are  extremely  well  conducted. 

George  Heenan,  esq.,  land  agent.  King's. 

119.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  the  <li.strict  ? — Yes.  547,  Q. 

120.  In  what  have  they  originated  ? — Generally  disputes  as  to  the 
possession  of  land. 

121.  Between  what  parties  do  you  mean;  disputes  between 
members  of  the  same  family,  or  where  one  party  has  a  legal  right 
and  the  other  not  ? — The  dispossessed  and  in-coming  tenant — the 
dispossessed  and  the  agent  or  the  proprietor. 

122.  Do  you  mean  a  tenant  dispossessed  for  non-payment  of 
rent  ?— Yes. 

123.  I  presume  that  never  occurs  in  the  case  of  a  tenant  who  has 
accepted  any  ccmsideration  for  his  interest  1 — Never. 

124.  Do  those  outrages  arise  between  the  dispossessed  and  in- 
coming tenant,  or  the  dispossessed  tenant  and  the  agent  in  other 
counties,  with  which  you  are  acquainted? — I  have  road  of  them 
occurring  elsewhere,but  more  frequently  in  Tippcrarythan  elsewhere. 

125.  Do  you  perceive  a  material  difference  of  feeling  among  the 
people  of  the  different  counties  towards  those  who  take  the  mrma 
of  those  who  have  been  dispossessed  1 — The  feeling  is  e<)ually  strong 
in  all  the  counties  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  but  the  same  frightful 
outrage  does  not  follow. 

126.  Do  you  mean  there  is  a  feeling  of  S3rmpathy  towards  the 
tenants  ejected  for  non-payment  of  rent i— Yes;  no  matter  the 
amount  of  defa.ult. 

127.  And  that  exists  in  the  counties  with  which  yon  are  acqnain- 
ted  t — Yes ;  King's  county,  Mayo,  and  Tipperary. 

128.  In  the  'case  of  a  middleHian  dispossessmg  a  tenant  under 
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'atrtietB  from  similar  circamstances,  who  may  he  in  arrear  of  rent,  is  outra^  likelj 
to  ensue  equally  in  that  case  ?— Tes;  equally  so. 

129.  It  makes  no  difference  whether  the  proprietor  is  the  owner 
in  fee,  or  a  middleman  1 — They  would  he  more  incensed  against  the 
owner  in  fee. 

130.  What  is  it  you  consider  operates  upon  their  minds  to  make 
them  more  incensed  against  the  landlord  in  fee  for  ejecting  thenp, 
than  a  middleman ) — ^Their  general  sympathies  are  more  open  with 
a  man  so  much  nearer  their  own  station  than  a  landlord. 

131.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  of  any  outrage 
that  have  occurred  in  this  county,  in  the  course  of  the  last  four  or 
five  years  1 — Yes  I  am. 

132.  Can  you  detail  to  the  commissioners  what,  in  your  mind, 
gave  rise  to  those  outrages  ? — ^Within  the  lost  three  months  a  man 
of  the  name  of  Stapleton  was  murdered  within  seven  miles  of  this : 
he  had  taken,  two  years  ago,  a  feirm  on  the  estate  of  Mr.  Pepper, 
consisting  of  ahout  eight  acres,  from  which  a  tenant  named  Conway 
was  dispossessed,  owing,  as  I  have  heard  and  helieve,  upwards  of 
three  years'  rent.  Stapleton  receired  threatening  notices  immediately 
on  his  assuming  possession,  which  induced  him  to  keep  arms  with 
him  constantly.  He  remained  two  years  in  possession,  and  was 
murdered  ahout  eight  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  Saturday,  being 
attacked  by  two  or  more  men,  who  fired  at,  but  did  not  succeed  in 
killing  him  by  the  shot;  they  then  beat  him  to  death. 

133.  Are  you  enabled  to  state  how  long  Conway  had  been  ia 
possession  of  the  farm  ? — No,  I  cannot;  but  my  impression  is,  upwards 
of  fifteen  or  sixteen  years. 

134.  Are  you  enabled  to  say  whether  he  had  made  any  improve- 
ments, for  which  he  considered  ho  ought  to  be  remunerated  ? — I  saw 
the  land,  and  I  do  not  think  any  improvement  was  made  on  it. 

135.  Was  there  any  payment  made  to  the  tenant  who  was  turned 
out  1 — I  believe  not. 

136.  Was  there  any  person  taken  up  or  convicted  for  that  murder  ?— 
No;  a  man  was  taken  up  on  suspicion,  but  not  convicted. 

137.  Can  you  state  any  other  instances? — Not  with  which  I  am 
•o  well  acquainted.  There  was  a  case  about  three  years  ago,  of  John 
Hogan,  a  tenant  of  liord  Bosse's,  holding  eighty  acres  of  land;  he 
afterwards  employed  a  steward  named  Brown,  who  is  still  with  him. 
Hogan  wais  at  dinner  at  his  own  house,  within  four  miles  of  Bor- 
risokane,  with  two  guests,  one  the  steward  of  Lord  Kosse,  the  other 
a  &rm  servant  of  his;  he  left  them  in  his  dining-room,  going  out 
himself  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  some  cattle.  On  leaving  the 
hall-iloor,  two  men  came  up,  one  armed  with  a  pistol,  the  other 
having  a  stone  in  his  hand, — they  placed  him  on  his  knees,  and 
required  him  to  swear  he  would  discharge  his  steward  Brown.  His 
two  guests,  surprised  at  his  absence,  came  out,  and  after  some  hesita- 
tion approached  the  anned  men,  who  seeing  them  resolute,  turned, 
and  ran  off.  One  pursued  the  armed  man,  who  finding  his  pursuer 
was  gaining  on  him,  turned  and  snapped  the  pistol  at  him,  which 
flashed  in  the  pan ;  a  scuflle  ensued,  and  the  result  was  the  capture 
of  the  two  men,  who  were  convicted  of  the  offence  on  the  testimony 
of  these  two  guests.  Hogan  has  since  received  threatening  notices, 
some  of  which  I  have  seen. 
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138.  In  what  relation  did  the  persons  who  committed  this  outrage  Exiraei§  fir 
etand  to  Uogan  ? — They  were  strangers.  Emdenct^ 

139.  In  what  manner  do  you  suppose  the  employment  of  the        — *" 
steward  by  Hogan  led  to  that  animosity  on  the  part  of  the  people  ? — 

My  impression  then  was,  and  is,  that  these  strangers  were  employed 
by  some  of  the  farm  servants,  who  had  quarrelled  with  the  steward. 

140.  Was  it  merely  a  private  quarrel  with  the  steward,  or  a  man 
coming  in,  that  altered  the  former  state  of  things  1 — They  objected  to 
the  new  man  coming  in. 

141.  Had  there  been  a  steward  in  the  employment  of  Hogan 
before  1 — Yes ;  not  an  efficient  one. 

142.  Do  you  attribute  it  to  any  improvement  or  any  innoyation, 
as  it  might  be  considered,  that  the  agent  was  carrying  on  1 — The 
object  was  to  frighten  Hogan,  who  was  a  nervous  man,  and  get  rid 
of  him  and  his  steward. 

143.  Had  Hogan  been  long  upon  the  estate? — About  two  years. 

144.  Had  any  persons  been  dispossessed  of  the  land  they  held  ? — 
They  had  been  purchased  out. 

145..  Do  you  suppose  it  arose  from  that  transaction  9 — Tes.  Some 
cf  the  parties  remained  on  the  land,  working  for  him ;  and  I  think 
the  outrage  originated  with  them. 

146.  In  the  many  outrages  that  take  place  in  this  part  of  the 
country,  do  you  consider  that  they  chiefly  arise  from  agrarian 
causes  1 — Decidedly. 

147.  Does  the  religion  which  the  party  professes  either  shelter 
him  from  attack  or  provoke  these  outrages  on  the  part  of  the 
people  ? — I  think  they  would  treat  either  a  Protestant  or  a  Catholio 
in  the  same  manner;  but  they  would  treat  a  Protestant  with  more 
rigour. 

148.  Are  these  outrages  usually  committed  by  persons  in  the 
neighbourhood,  or  are  strangers  employed  ? — Invariably  strangers. 

149.  To  what  class  do  those  persons  usually  belong;  are  they 
fitrmers*  servants,  or  fsirmers'  sons  9 — To  the  one  class  and  the  other. 

150.  Were  those  parties  to  whom  you  have  alluded,  who  were 
convicted  parties,  concerned  with  the  iknd  ? — No;  it  was  a  quid  pro 
'quo, 

151.  Were  they  from  the  same  county  1 — Yes. 

152.  Are  many  of  those  who  are  convicted  farmers'  servants  9 — 
There  was  no  distinction  that  called  for  much  notice  in  the  case 
alluded  to ;  they  were  &rmers'  sons. 

153.  What  has  been  the  condition  of  those  people  who  have  usuallj 
committed  these  crimes  as  to  education  ;  have  they  been  strikingly 
illiterate? — Not  strikingly  so;  not  so  much  so  as  in  Roscommon, 
vhere  they  are  much  quieter. 

154.  Can  you  account  for  the  difference? — I  have  often  reflected 
upon  it)  and  find  it  difficult  to  come  to  any  conclusion. 

155.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  sympathy,  among  the  well 
educated  farmers  of  the  country,  with  those  who  commit  such  crimes? 
— I  should  fear  there  is. 

156.  Do  they  consider  a  man  who  may  be  dispossessed  for  non- 
2>ayment  of  rent  as  an  injured  man  ?^ Decidedly, 

157.  Have  you  been  able  to  discover  whether  there  is  any  thing  . 
that  may  be  called  a  code,  or  rule,  prevailing  in  the  country,  by       ^ 
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rifrtf  Jrom  which  it  is  UTi(ler*?too(l  they  will  incur  thrse  penalties  among  them-' 
)9idenct,      selves  ? — It  is  more  iinplifMl  than  a  rule  aftt^iiUy  frame<l. 

158.  Is  it  gonei"aliy  known  that  when  a  »li^|i'M.^s.^ion  takes  place, 

in  the  manner  you  have  state*!,  it  will  j)rov()kp  nonio  outrage  ? — Yes^ 
and  so  confident  is  the  i>er|»etnitor  of  tl>e  sympathy  of  the  masses, 
that  he  does  it  in  the  hroad  day. 

159.  Is  there  much  difficulty  in  getting  tenants  for  the  land  yon 
have  spoken  (»f  ? — TIto  lami  in  Stapleton's  cnse  has  remained  unset 
for  three  months. 

160.  How  long  have  you  known  land  to  remain  nnset  from  the 
fear  that  the  future  tenant  may  incur  the  displeasure  of  the  out- 
going tenant  ? — That  depends  upon  circumstances,  and  the  nature 
of  the  injury,  whether  it  is  likely  to  he  forgiven — whether  the  late 
tenant  has  provi<led  himself  elsewhere ;  hut  if  the  party  is  in  the 
country,  the  reluctance  would  remain  the  longer.  In  the  county  of 
Roscommon,  a  comparatively  quiet  country,  at  least  that  portion  of 
it,  forty-eight  acres  of  land  were  surrendered  by  a  tenant  who  had 
not  stock  ifor  it.  Upwards  of  a  dozen  people  have  applied  to  me 
since  upon  the  subject,  and  the  first  question  invariably  is,  whether 
the  recent  tenant  was  di^?pos8e8sed  or  not,  and  in  eight  cases  out  of 
twelve  an  answer  in  the  affirmative  would  have  cloi^  their  negotia- 
tion upon  the  subject — they  would  not  take  it. 

ig^i.  Daniel  Manifold,  esq.,  farmer,  ma^strate,  agent. 

»,  Q.  40.  40.  What  mode  is  usually  adopted  to  recover  rent  from  defiiult- 

ing  tenants] — There  are  but  two  moiles — dii^tress  and  seizure,  or 
civil  bill. 

41.  Do  you  mean  civil  bill  process,  or  civil  bill  ejectment? — 
Both.  The  civil  bill  ejectment  is  much  out  of  use  of  late;  the 
number  tried  in  this  court  has  greatly  decreased. 

42.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that! — To  tem)r  and  dread — to 
the  many  outrages  and  murders. 

•®'  60.  If  the  landlord  was  to  wish  to  take  into  his  own  hand  any 

part  of  his  estate,  would  it  be  expected  that  he  should  pay  the 
occupying  tenant  for  it) — Yes,  he  would,  and  at  a  very  high 
Tate. 

61.  Do  you  allude  principally  to  this  union,  or  is  it  prevalent  in 
other  partsi — In  other  parts  where  I  am  concerned.  The  custom 
IB  the  same  in  the  counties  of  Carlow  and  Tipperary.  In  Tippe- 
rary,  they  have  a  system  that  they  will  not  allow  a  landlord  to 
take  into  his  possession  and  set  to  another  without  committing 
some  excess  upon  the  percion  coming  in. 

62.  If  the  person  going  out  htis  been  allowed  to  receive  money 
for  it,  does  that  happen/ — Even  so,  there  are  some  objections. 
Those  mamuders  point  out  the  perj*on  that  is  to  ;ret  it. 

80.  80.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  this  <li8trictT — 

There  have. 

81.  In  what  have  they  originated? — In  the  changing  the  te- 
nantry, and  civil  hill  ojectment^. 

82.  Were  they  principally  holders  of  small  fi^rms  who  were 
ejected? — Yes,  1  believe  exclusively  so. 

83.  Were  thoy  ejecteil  to  eularjje  the  farms,  or  for  arrears  of 
renti — For  non-i)ayment  of  reut  chiefly  I  think. 
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84.  Hare  outrages  been  oommitted  on  the  persons  that  saeoeeded 
themt — Tes:  sometimes  they  were  murdered,  and  sometimes  there 
were  burnings  and  Rockite  notices.  "■"• 

85.  Are  there  the  same  feelings  on  behalf  of  men  ejected  for 
non-payment  of  rent  as  for  the  mere  consolidation  of  farms  t — The 
feeling  is  the  same.  The  removal  of  a  tenant  is  quite  enough  to 
call  forth  their  bad  feelings. 

Rev.  Edward  M'Gaven,  P.P.  Longfbrd. 

69.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  the  district? —  ^^  Q*  ••• 
Not  in  my  neighbourhood.     There  was  one  instance  where  thero 

were  several  attacks  made  upon  a  person  who  had  taken  a  &rm. 
That  was  three  years  ago.  1  know  of  no  other.  If  any  attacks 
have  been  made  upon  houses,  they  were  partial,  and  where  we 
oould  not  well  ascertain  the  cause. 

70.  What  do  you  suppose  was  the  cause  in  the  case  to  which 
you  referl — It  was  for  taking  the  land. 

71.  Out  of  which  other  men  had  been  removed? — Yes. 

72.  Was  it  for  non-payment  of  rent? — No;  it  was  the  will  of 
the  landlord  to  remove  him ;  and  it  was  the  person  who  took  the 
land  that  was  attacked. 

Thomas  Courtenay,  esq.,  solicitor,  and  agent  to  Lord  Lorton.  Longford. 

Those  who,  in  my  judgment,  were  not  fit  to  continue  as  tenants^  I056»  Q.  4. 
or  as  to  whom  I  did  not  receive  good  characters,  I  paid  for  goinff 
away.  At  this  time  I  took  in  upon  some  of  the  land  which  had 
become  vacant  a  very  superior  man  of  the  name  of  Brock,  with  a 
view  to  assist  and  improve  the  occupiers  in  the  cultivation  of  their 
ground,  and  as  an  example  to  the  surrounding  country.  He  was  a 
native  of  the  north.  He  had  been  recommended  to  me  by  several 
gentlemen  of  judgment  and  very  great  respectability.  I  put  him 
in  possession  of  a  farm  near  the  village  of  Ballynamuck,  early  in 
the  month  of  May,  1835. 

5.  What  was  the  size  of  the  &rm? — About  thirty-six  acres,  com- 
prising upland,  and  what  is  called  in  the  country,  cut  out  and  re* 
claimable  bog,  which  is  good  for  the  growth  of  flax.  My  intention 
was,  that  he  should  cultivate  flax,  and  that  the  people  in  that  district 
should  do  so,  ultimately  have  looms,  and  establish  the  linen  trade 
there,  the  place  being  well  suited  for  that  purpose.  On  the  24th 
of  May,  in  the  same  year,  1835,  he  wa€  murdered  on  his  own  farm, 
about  six  o'clock  in  the  evening.  The  case  being  reported  to  me, 
I  proceeded  at  once  from  Dublin  to  the  place  where  the  murder  oc- 
curred. Every  exertion  was  used  to  bring  the  perpetrators  to  con- 
viction, but  it  was  without  effect  Rewards  were  offered,  amount- 
ing to  £1,500.  Lord  Lorton  came  over  himself  from  Rockingham 
to  Longford,  and  every  exertion  possible  was  used,  but  without 
effect.  I  was  present  at  the  trial  of  one  man  who  was  charged 
with  the  murder;  and  on  that  occasion  I  heard  the  Widow  Brock 
swear  upon  her  oath  that  she  saw  the  men  that  murdered  her  hus- 
band running  across  the  fields,  and  that  she  pointed  to  the  people 
who  bad  assembled,  saying  that  there  were  the  murderers  of  her 
husband:  and  instead  of  assisting  her,  they  scoffed  at  her,  and 
would  render  her  no  assistance  whatever.     The  police  barrack  it 
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^rmei9  from  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  place  where  the  murder  occnmdf. 
^iditut.      The  widow  was  intercepted  by  some  of  the  occupiers  of  the  town 

of  Ballynamuck,  and  she  could  not  get  to  the  barrack  suiEciently 

quick  to  get  assistance. 

6.  Were  any  of  those  the  parties  who  had  been  put  back  upon 
their  land  in  the  way  you  have  described? — No;  they  were  the 
occupiers  of  the  village. 

7.  Was  the  f&Tm  you  gave  Brock  composed  of  many  small 
divisions? — Yes;  there  had  been  a  good  many  of  them  on  it. 

8.  Had  they  been  removed  from  it? — They  had  agreed  to  go, 
and  were  paid. 

9.  Had  they  left  the  country? — Tee;  for  I  made  it  a  point  not 
to  pay  them  till  they  were  leaving  the  country. 

10.  Was  there  any  conviction  ultimately  for  that  murder? — ^No, 
there  was  not.  Upon  this  state  of  things  being  reported  to  Lord 
Lorton,  he  said,  "  As  soon  as  the  lease  of  this  village  (which  was 
then  held  by  a  middleman)  should  flEill  in,  he  would  clear  the  town, 
and  have  every  house  thrown  down,'*  in  consequence  of  what  ap- 
peared, and  the  sworn  testimony  on  the  trial. 

11.  Was  any  attempt  made  to  controvert  any  of  these  fisMsts  on  the 
trial,  or  afterwards? — No,  none.  Brock^s  fEurm  was  then  given  to  a 
man  of  the  name  of  Dymond,  and  he  was  beaten  so  severely  that 
he  was  obliged  to  give  it  up.  He  was  induced  to  go  into  the  vil- 
lage  of  Ballynamuck  in  the  evening,  and,  as  it  was  stated  to  me, 
took  some  drink  in  a  public-house  in  the  village,  and  he  was  way- 
laid on  his  return,  and  beaten  so  severely  that  he  never  did  any 
good  afterwards.  Seven  or  eight  men  were  tried,  convicted,  and 
transported  for  this  offence.  Shortly  after  that  there  was  another 
tenant  of  Lord  Lorton's  on  the  same  estate  murdered,  a  man  of  the 
name  of  Moorhead ;  and  Lord  Lorton's  bailiff,  a  man  of  the  name  of 
Ardiur  Cathcart,  who  had  been  upon  the  estate  many  years,  was 
fired  at  three  times ;  and  at  last  he  was  murdered  on  the  lands  of 
Fardromin,  part  of  the  estate  called  Ballynamuck.  William  Mor- 
rison, who  succeeded  Cathcart  as  bailiff,  was  also  murdered ;  the 
cattle  of  others  of  the  tenantry  were  taken  and  houghed,  and  in- 
jured in  many  ways:  but  in  no  instance  did  the  property  or  per- 
sons of  the  Koman  Catholic  tenantry  suffer  any  injury.  All  thia 
time  the  newly-declared  Roman  Catholic  tenants  were  left  in  their 
&rms,  and  they  received  as  much  encouragement  as  I  gave  any 
other  class  of  tenants. 

12.  Were  they  molested  by  any  one? — ^Not  at  all. 

13.  What  did  you  do  with  Brock's  farm  after  Dymond*s  murder? 
— ^I  kept  it  on  hand  for  four  years,  and  then  gave  it  to  a  man  of 
the  name  of  B«ynolds,  who  is  a  Roman  Catholic,  but  a  very 
respectable  man. 

iflit  Patrick  Matthews,  esq.,  fanner. 

^  Q.  ISS.  132.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  your  district? — I 
think  there  have.  There  was  a  mnrder  in  my  neighbourhood  some 
years  ago,  and  it  was  supposed  to  be  the  effect  of  taking  possession 
of  some  land. 

133.  Have  there  been  any  recently,  within  the  last  two  or  three 
years  ? — ^There  have  been  some  persons  dispossessed  a  short  time 
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back  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Duleek,  and  I  have  been  told  that  the  EartrmeiB 
houses  have  been  torn  down.  I  have  not  seen  them ;  but  I  have  Emdemct. 
been  told  that  it  was  the  case,  and  I  believe  it.  It  was  an  aggravated  ~"~ 
case '  there  were  two  or  three  tenants  who  held  small  &rms, — they 
were  of  unexceptionable  character,  and  paid  their  rent  punctually ; 
and  when  the  lease  expired,  the  landlord  and  agent  wanted  the 
tenant  to  give  £4  an  acre  for  the  land.  The  tenant  refused,  but  did 
agree  to  oner  £3,  or  £3  3s.  an  acre.  An  ejectment  was  served,  and 
the  sheriff  brought  to  put  them  out.  There  was  a  female,  the  mother 
of  one  of  the  tenants  in  the  house,  lying  very  ill,  when  the  sheriff 
came;  so  much  so,  that  she  was  obliged  to  be  carried  out  in  a  sheet 
until  they  took  possession.  She  was  carried  out  by  the  desire  of 
the  agent,  he  saying  that  he  would  not  lose  another  day,  but  have 
possession  as  he  had  come.  The  woman  was  taken  out  in  an  almost 
dying  state,  until  they  had  taken  possession.  The  result  was,  that 
it  enraged  the  people  in  the  neighbourhood,  and,  I  believe,  was  the 
cause  of  the  agrarian  violence  that  was  done  to  the  houses  on  the  land. 
134.  Was  that  lately  1 — ^Within  the  last  month  or  six  weeks. 

136.  Had  the  lease  which  expired  been  a  long  lease  I — I  believe 
a  twenty-one  years'  lease. 

137.  Had  they  made  much  improvement? — It  was  a  snug  little 
cabin,  and  the  land  was  in  a  fair  good  state. 

]  3d.  Were  they  given  any  thing  on  being  turned  out  1 — Not  a 
shilling. 

139.  Do  you  know  this  of  your  own  knowledge? — Yes,  I  know 
the  parties. 

Mr.  John  Roberts,  fanner.  Queen's. 

Agrarian  outrages  have  lately  occurred  in  part  of  Upperwoods;  806*  Q.  8A« 
arising,  I  believe,  from  evictions  from  land  and  houses. 

36.  What  were  the  circumstances  of  those  agrarian  outrages  ? — 
The  one  I  allude  to  principally  was  Mr.  Hamilton's ;  he  had  a  great 
number  of  cattle  died,  he  thought  it  was  by  the  distemper,  and  he 
had  one  of  them  opened,  and  found  that  one  part  of  the  rectum  or 
bowel  was  perforated.  It  went  on  for  some  time;  it  was  investi- 
gated, and  there  was  an  application  for  compensation  from  the 
county,  which  was  traversed,  but  a  presentment  for  the  damages 
was  given. 

37.  When  did  this  take  place? — The  assizes  before  the  last. 

38.  What  were  the  circumstances  which  in  your  opinion  gave 
rise  to  the  outrage? — I  think  the  circumstance  ot  ejecting  from  land. 
The  tenant  had  been  bound  not  to  sublet ;  he  was  a  very  indifferent 
character,  and  he  sublet  an  acre  and  a  half  of  land  to  a  cottier.  Mr. 
Hamilton  brought  an  ejectment  upon  it,  and  succeeded,  and  put  him 
out  of  possession ;  but  he  was  left  in  the  house,  though  he  had  no 
land  at  the  time  it  occurred.  Mr.  Hamilton  got  private  information 
that  he  was  taken  with  his  brothers  and  some  others  in  coining. 

39.  He  was  a  man  of  bad  character,  and  afterwards  convicted  of 
coining? — Yes,  or  having  coining  tools  in  his  possession. 

WiUiam  Hamilton,  esq.,  agent.  Queen's. 

104.  Having  heard  that  statement  of  Mr.  Roberts,  of  some  cattle  869,  Q.  .104. 
of  yours  having  been  killed,  have  you  any  statement  you  wish  to 
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fKtmeit  Jhm  muke  to  the  commissionera  ? — It  is  so  distinct  from  anj  gtnenl 
Aidemet*  system  of  agrarian  outrage,  and  so  peculiarly  personal  to  myselt 
"""  that  I  did  not  mention  it  before.  Tie  fact  was,  the  tenant  was  an 
exceedingly  bad  one,  and  while  acting  for  the  proprietor  I  was  always 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  legal  proceedings  to  get  the  rent;  ha 
then  began  to  sublet;  it  was  a  lease  made  in  18:^8,  with  a  very 
strict  clause  against  subletting.  I  brought  an  ejectment  for  subletting, 
and  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  verdict;  that  rerdict,  upon  some 
exception  by  counsel,  was  set  aside,  and  I  never  took  a  second 
ejectment  upon  that  ground.  I  received  rent  subsequently  from  the 
tenant,  and  he  got  back  the  possession  of  the  land  from  the  person  to 
whom  he  let  it,  and  continued  tenant.  He  then  ran  nearly  three 
years  in  arrear,  and  I  served  an  ejectment  to  recover  possession 
in  case  of  non-payment.  I  got  po.ssession  under  that  ejectment, 
and  not  wishing  to  let  the  lands,  I  turned  my  own  cattle  upon 
them  pending  the  six  months  for  redemption,  from  May  till  Decem- 
ber. It  was  there  the  commencement  of  the  killing  took  place, 
and  it  continued  from  May  till  November.  In  November  the 
tenant  applied  to  me  for  an  extension  of  time  for  redemption, 
which  I  gave  him,  and  told  him,  "  At  all  times  1  preferrctl  gettin^^ 
the  rent  to  retaining  ])08session.*'  Ho  subsequently  came  to  me, 
and  told  me  he  could  not  re<lecm  the  lancls,  and  he  must  give 
up.  I  then  gave  him  a  portion  of  these  very  lands,  and  some 
other  land  I  had  acljoining,  which  was  of  a  bettt^r  quality,  that  he 
might  have  some  «,'ood  tillage,  and  gave  him  a.ssistance  to  repair  his 
house,  and  gave  him  a  new  r(>of  for  his  house,  and  I  thought  we  had 
settletl  amicably  and  fairly.  I  gave  him  seven  acres,  which  I 
thought  as  much  as  he  was  capable  of  managing.  I  left  him  in 
occui)ation  of  his  original  house,  and  he  was  in  the  act  of  preparing 
his  house  at  the  time  the  outmges  occurred.  It  was  only  on  the 
killing  of  the  last  two  of  twenty -nine  head  of  cattle  that  I  discovered 
the  means.  I  then  offered  a  reward  for  the  detection  of  the  offender, 
and  received  information,  upon  which  I  had  the  parties  arrested; 
this  tenant,  his  brother,  and  nephew,and  workmen.  Upon  their  arrest 
there  was  a  search  made,andthe  implements  that  they  ha<l  evidently 
employed  in  the  destruction  of  the  cattle  were  found,  and  there  waa 
also  a  very  complete  aj»paratus  for  coining  found.  At  the  assizes 
following,  not  being  able  to  get  what  the  crown  conceived  sufficient 
corroboration  of  the  information  that  was  lodged,  although  true  bills 
were  found  by  the  grand  jury  for  the  killing,  preferred  putting  them 
on  trial  for  having  the  coining  apparatus,  and  the  two  principals 
were  convicted  and  transportc<l. 

Theophilus  Jones,  esq. 

69.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages? — Not  in  this  neigh- 
bourhoofl ;  we  had  a  number  of  them  in  the  parish  of  Clooney. 

70.  Of  what  natun^  have  they  been  ? — Munlers. 

71.  Within  this  union  I — Yes. 

72.  Out  of  what  have  they  arisen? — Taking  the  land.  If  a  man 
leaves  land,  and  another  is  put  in,  he  is  very  likely  to  be  murdered 
for  it. 

73.  Do  you  mean  though  the  person  ejected  should  have  owed  a 
large  arrear  of  rent? — Yes^  that  does  not  signify.     In  case  a  nutn 
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takes  land  that  another  ha^^  1>eon  cject<Ml  from,  he  is  very  snre  to  be  ExtMcta  fhmt 
injure*!.  Evidtntt. 

74.  Is  that  the  case  where  it  is  one  of  their  own  chiBS  who  haa 
taken  the  farm,  or  aunther? — Yes,  ju8t  the  same. 

Charles  King  Ollara,  esq.,  land  proprietor,  magistrate,      siigo. 

There  are  very  few  agrarian  outracres  in  this  district,  and  those  366,  Q.  S5. 
arising  mostly  from  rihbon  and  other  combinations,  and  not  from 
animosity  to  the  landlord.  The  people  are  naturally  peaceable  and 
well  disposed,  anxious  to  cultivate  the  good-will  of  their  landlord, 
and  be  advised  by  him.  They  are  a  very  quiet  people,  except  when 
a  combination  is  got  up. 

Mr.  John  Kennedy,  shopkeeper. 

109.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  facts  relative  to  the  attack  667.  Q.  109. 
npon  a  person  of  the  name  of  Glees<»n? — Yes;  that  was  convenient  Seealwsupra, 
to  Lissahony.     The  agent,  Mr.  Walker,  went  out,  and  he  was  after     P-^*^* 
getting  possestiion  of  the  land,  after  the  death  of  the  last  life  in  the 

lease.  He  began  to  change  the  boundaries,  and  this  Gleeson  got 
another  man's  land,  of  the  name  of  Nolan ;  he  was  remonstrated 
with  for  taking  it,  and  he  would  not  give  it  u]) — he  considered  it 
an  acquisition.  They  ser^'ed  notice  upon  him  more  than  once,  and 
they  then  attacked  him,  and  fired  at  him,  an<l  wounde<I  him.  They 
transported  two  of  the  jmrties.  He  recovered,  and  he  came  in  here 
to  Neuagh,  to  chapel;  the  police  remained  for  a  considerable  time 
guarding  him.  lie  came  in  one  morning — either  on  Christmas 
morning,  or  on  Easter  Sunday  morning — I  think  it  was  Easter 
Sunday;  the  road  waii  quite  thronged  with  people  going  from  the 
first  mass;  he  came  in  to  the  second;  he  was  in  a  crowd,  and  a 
man  followed  him  up,  and  shot  him  on  the  road,  quite  convenient 
to  the  town. 

110.  Did  the  priest  take  any  notice  of  that] — Yes;  he  ran  out, 
and  told  them  the  monstrous  act  they  had  committed,  and  the 
enormity  of  the  crime;  and  I  happened  to  be  coming  up  the  road 
where  the  chapel  is;  I  heard  the  country  people  there  talking — 
some  of  them  saying  it  wai)  a  had  thing:  and  I  heard  some  of  them 
openly  declare  it  wa.-^  a  pity  that  they  did  not  shout  the  j)riest  him- 
self— how  dare  he  interfere? 

111.  Is  that  feeling  general  among  the  lower  class? — Yes,  it  is 
with  those  people;  they  do  not  go  near  the  priest  at  all;  they  do 
not  go  to  confr.<?sion,  or  to  mass;  if  they  do,  it  is  for  other  puq>o8es. 
When  turned  out  of  tlie  land,  they  get  demoralized,  and  frantic,  and 
savage,  and  wild ;  and  they  go  idle  about,  and  congregate  together, 
and  meet  at  wakes,  and  cond)ine;  and  then  such  a  person's  destruc- 
tion is  detenniiied  on ;  and  they  pr<Ksper  by  degrees,  two  or  three 
times,  and  any  man  who  consider.s  himself  aggrieved  will  join  them, 
and  they  will  meet  in  the  town,  and  speak  of  such  a  person,  and 
say  it  is  a  pity  not  to  <lo  so  and  so  to  him,  and  they  will  watch 
him  till  they  have  revenge  on  some  party.  I  recollect  a  summer  or 
two  ago,  1  coidd  scarce  go  to  my  door  that  I  did  not  hear  of  <mo 
person  or  the  other  being  shot.  I  have  met  a  (juantity  of  them,  all 
armed,  in  the  open  day,  when  I  was  going  out  to  take  a  walk ;  they 
never  said  anything  to  me;  they  will  never  attack  any  one  for  money, 
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Sxtntu  frcm  but  for  this  revenge  About  the  ground.     I  never  knew  ttkem  attach  r 

JCvidence.     any  one  for  money.     You  may  execute  a  decree  upon  them,  and  aell  f 

the  last  farthing;  but  touch  the  farm,  and  turn  them  out,  and  they  !' 

get  frantic  and  wild — the  mind  gets  changed,  and  there  is  sure 

some  misfortune  to  follow  from  that. 

M7,  Q.  139.  I  think  it  my  duty  further  to  sti^te,  that  I  thiiik  the  &rmer8 
shelter  those  people  gnilty  of  outrages  through  the  country,  under 
the  fear  that  if  the  intimidation  were  not  to  continue,  they  would 
be  ejected  and  turned  out.  I  have  not  a  doubt  that  that  is  the  j| 
hcL  I  have  remonstrated  with  the  people,  and  spoken  to  them  • 
about  harbouring  them,  and  making  free  with  bad  characters,  and  I 
that  is  what  they  told  me. 

140.  Do  you  conceive  that  that  was  the  real  reason,  or  if  it  was 
horn  fear  of  them  ? — No,  they  are  not  in  dread  of  them  by  any 
means;  but  they  wish  the  system  to  go  on,  that  they  may  be  kept 
in  their  forms;  and  they  open  their  doors,  and  give  them  protec-; 
tion.  If  there  were  a  hun(ued  police  after  them,  it  would  be  of  no 
use;  the  people  will  come  upon  the  road,  and  meet  the  men,  and 
mix  with  them.  The  police  will  start  after  them;  the  four  men 
will  divide;  they  run  after  them  and  if  they  catch  any  one  it  is  the. 
wrong  man.  They  say,  ''That  is  him,"  or  "  That  is  mm,"  and  thej 
get  hold  of  the  wrong  man.     That  is  quite  common. 
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FARMERS. 


pommarj  of  Eyidenee  on  Fanneri.— E](trmctB  from  Evidonea  on  Fannen,  yiz. : — On 
their  condition  aa  affected  by  the  aeasona  of  the  year,  &c — Mr.  Reade,  improving } 
provision  for  their  children.  Ulster  Witnesses—  Mr.  Davison,  Condition  of  Urge, 
fnperior  to  that  of  small ;  children  left  an  incumbrance  on  Carms — Sir.  Tickell,  Con- 
dition of,  improved  in  Armagh  compared  with  other  counties — Mr.  Johnston,  Improv- 
ing ;  subdivision  resorted  to,  as  provision  for  children— Mr.  Wraj,  Comfortable:— 
Mr.  Swan,  Diet  and  clothing  of,  described— Lord  George  Hill,  Description  of  mode 
of  living — Mr.  Porter,  Small,  miserably  off — Mr.  Lindsay,  Not  improving,  cause 
stated — Evidence  of  Peter  Mohun,  Arthur  M'Daniel,  P.  Gvrey,  and  John  Connelly, 
Small  fiumers,  in  illustration  of  the  general  condition  of  that  class — Mr.  Sinclair,  Im- 
proving— Mr.  M'Crea,  Improved  in  appearance,  but  not  in  circumstances.  MunstbBp— 
Mr.  Cox,  No  certain  provision  made  for  children — Mr.  Wilson,  Small  fiumers  not 
improved  from  bad  system  of  cultivation — ^Mr.  Herrick,  Condition  of  small  tonen 
worse  than  that  of  labourers — Mr.  Lynch,  Subdivision  resorted  to  as  provision  for 
children ;  cause  of  much  litigation — Mr.  0*Brien,  Condition  of  differeat  classes,  and 
bow  children  provided  for — Mr.  Walker,  Improving  from  better  cultivation— Mr. 
P*Flynn,  Small  wretchedly  poor — Mi,  O*0rien,  Not  improving ;  cause  stated — Mr. 
Power,  Ghrazing  farmers  improving.  LEiifSTEB — Mr.  Lecky,  Improving;  causes 
given — Mr.  Hussey,  Improvement  of,  depends  on  capital  and  skill — Mr.  Sroithwick, 
Improving;  cause  stated — Mr.  Briscoe,  Small,  more  comfortable  and  more  solvent  than 
large— Mr.  Carroll,  Want  of  agricultural  skill  amongst — Mr.  Fitzmaurice,  Temper- 
ance movement  has  caused  great  improvement  among — Mr.  M'Gowan,  Small, 
better  off  than  large — Sir.  Byrne,  Condition  of,  and  how  children  provided  for — Mr. 
Bradford,  Condition,  and  how  children  provided  for — Mr.  Hamilton,  Children  pro- 
vided for  by  relatives — Mr.  Buggy,  Mode  of  life  of — Mr.  Fetherston,  Improving 
where  new  systems  adopted — Mr.  Saunders,  Charges  left  on  farm  more  than  it  is 
worth ;  consequences  of.  Comnauoht — Mr.  Graydon,  Condition  better  from  im- 
proved agriculture — Mr.  Gearty,  Miserable  diet,  clothing,  &c,  described — Desn 
Lyons,  Miserable ;  cause  stated — Mr.  Dillon,  Condition  of,  and  how  affected — Mr. 
Walsh,  Return  of  the  comparative  rent,  stock,  and  condition  of— Sir.  Clarke,  Not 
improving  latterly ;  cause  stated. 

It  appears  that  in  general  the   condition    of    the   large  348,  Q. 
farmers  is  tolerably  good:  some  even  assert  that  this  is  »i4?"Q*ii 
prosperous  class,  and  that  their  mode  of  living  is  comfortable ; 
but  others,  on  the  contrary,  state  that  they  are  not  so  well  off 
as  the  small  farmers. 

The  most  irreconcilable  opinions  are  held  by  different 
witnesses  with  reference  to  the  tendency  of  the  jposition  of 
this  class :  some  asserting  that  they  are  improving  ra^jidly  \ 
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626,  Q.  12—  while  Others  depose  that  their  condition  is  growing  much 

668,  Q.  64—  lower  than  it  formerly  was. 
p.  384.  Some  make  a  distinction   between   grazing  and  tillage 

63,  Q.  185^  farmers;  and  assert  that  the  first  are  prosperous,  while  the 
^  P*  2f^-  others  are  the  reverse. 

625,  Q.  12 — 

p.  381.  The  best  opinion,  however,  appears  to  be,  that  the  condi-^ 

329,  Q.  21.  *^on  of  those  large  farmers,  who  adopt  the  improvements  in 

976,  Q.  36—  agriculture  suggested  by  tlie  progress  of  science,  is  advanc* 

277,  Q.  37—  ing ;  but  that  those  who  neglect  those  improvements  are 

924  CM21  stationary,  or  declining  in  circumstances. 

64,  Q.  43—  It  must  be  observed,  that  many  witnesses  apply  the  term  of 
8of  Q.  16.  large  farmers  to  the  occupiers  of  twenty,  thirty,  or  forty  acres. 
100,  Q.  20.  The  opinion,  that  the  condition  of  the  small  farmers  is  in 

general  very  wretched,  is  supported  by  a  great  weight  of 

evidence.     It  appears  that  in  most  parts  of  Ireland  their  sole 

food  was  the  potato,  accompanied  with  milk,  salt,  or  salt 

S60,  Q.  16—  herrings  when  procurable.     Many  vritnesses  asserted  that  the 

26?  0^25-31  condition  of  this  class  was  even  lower  than  that  of  the 

—p.  377.     labourers ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  occupiers  of 

— p!  389.     *^^»  three,  or  four  acres,  are  frequently  included  under  the 

344,  Q.  1 3-.   title  of  "  small  farmers." 

1056,  Q.  36—      It  appears  that  where  agricultural  knowledge  is  diffused 
^Pq®^^*4Ij_ amongst  this  claas,  their  condition  is  improving;  that  the 
p.  372.        progress  of  temperance  has  been  very  useful,  but  that  in 
968,'  q!  43—   general  they  are  gradually  sinking  into  deeper  misery.     The 
p.  386.        subdivision  of  farms,  which  seems  to  be  frequently  prac- 
tised in  defiance  of  the  proprietors,  is  one  powerful  cause  of 
this  degradation;  but  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
evidence  was  collected  by  the  commissioners  after  three 
871,  Q.  25.     years  of  very  low  prices,  following  close  upon  a  series  of  bad 
^p.  371.*^    harvests.     In  the  north  of  Ireland  it  appears  that  the  small 
farmers  have  been  much  and  injuriously  affected  by  the  in- 
troduction of  machinery  in  the  manufacture  of  linen,  or,  as 
9,  Q.  26—      it  is  generally  termed  by  the  witnesses,  "  the  decline  of  the 
64Tq!^46—     linen  trade,"  by  which  they  have  been  deprived  of  what  had 
p.  372.        been  a  source  of  considerable  emolument  and  a  branch  of 

186,  Q.  35,  36   ,  X.     .     1      J. 

—p.  380.  domestic  mdustry. 
40^'q^13*  ^'^^  provision  made  by  farmers  for  their  daughters  is 

63,  Q.  194-  stated  to  be  in  many  ca^es  very  much  larger  than  their 

rrfi,  0^46.  capital  warrants.     It  appears  too  that  on  the  death  of  a 
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tenant  he  frequently  either  bequeaths  his  farm  to  be  divided  ^74,  Q.  4S. 
among  his  children,  or  disposes  of  it  to  one  son,  but  charged  123,  Q.  62- 
with  sums  of  money  payable  to  the  other  children,  often  ^q?*  q^' 
utterly  out  of  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  farm.  p*  371. 

It  is  asserted  that  this  practice,  by  subdividing  the  farm 
into  portions  too  small  for  the  support  of  the  occupiers  or  by 
depriving  the  tenant  of  the  capital  necessary  for  agricultural 
operations,  has  a  very  injurious  effect.  Four  small  farmers 
were  examined  by  the  commissioners  at  Carrickmacross;  they 
described  their  resources,  their  distresses,  and  their  condition 
with  clearness  and  simplicity.  Their  evidence  has  been  in- 
serted entire  (see  page  373),  and  will  be  found  to  describe 
the  average  condition  of  persons  of  that  class  tluroughout  a 
great  part  of  Ireland. 

A. — Papers  on  the  Condition  of  Small  Farmers  and  Labour-  Extracts  fr 
ers,  as  affected  by  the  Seasons  of  the  Tear,  and  by  the    Evidence. 
Proceedings  of  various  Institutions  intended  for  their  be-  Appendix 
nefit ;  referred  to  in  Minutes  of  Evidence,  No.  278,  Q.  34.  No.  I6,  A. 

When  we  consider  that  nearly  the  whole  population  of  Ireland  are 
directly  or  indirectly  dependent  on  agriculture  for  existence,  it  is  no 
doubt  matter  of  intense  congratulation  to  observe  the  general  inte- 
rest and  exertion  which  the  subject  of  agricultural  improvement  has 
latterly  excited  amongst  the  most  influeutial  classes.  But  as  few 
things  of  value  are  found  in  this  world  without  alloy,  it  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  the  effect  hitherto  produced  has  not  been  commensurate 
with  the  exertions  applie<i,  or  with  the  benevolent  motives  that  have 
given  the  impulse, — and  this  subject  calls  for  a  close  analysis.  All 
agree  that  our  improvements  to  be  useful  must  extend  to  the  several 
classes  of  small  farmers.  They  are  the  mass  of  the  people,  whose 
poverty  characterises  the  country,  and  by  whom  the  great  propor- 
tion of  the  land  is  occupied.  All  agree  that  the  means  best  calcu- 
lated to  convert  our  poverty  into  affluence  would  be  to  supersede 
the  present  exhausting  system  of  tillage  pursued  by  our  small  farm- 
ers, for  one  that  shall  have  an  enriching  effect  upon  the  land ;  to 
introduce  an  improved  quality  of  stock ;  to  make  proper  farm  en- 
closures; to  drain,  clear,  and  deepen  such  soils  as  require  these  ope- 
rations; to  form  compact  holdings,  instead  of  the  usual  interlaced 
rundales ;  to  give  good  roads  of  general  intercourse,  as  well  as  good 
farm  communications;  to  extend  improved  education,  <fec.  All  agree 
that,  for  the  most  part,  these  changes  must  be  effected  by  the  occu- 
piers themselves,  and  a  laudable  anxiety  has  led  to  the  formation  of 
numerous  associations,  local  as  well  as  general,  for  the  avowed  object 
of  promoting  the  required  improvements. 

We  have  established  great  school  commissions  and  associations  for 
the  education  of  the  poor,  but  the  motst  useful  practical  branches  re- 
quired are  yet  but  in  an  incipient  state.  We  have  loan  fund  com- 
missions for  supplying  the  poor  with  capital,  yet  want  of  judicious 
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MKtractM  from  reffalation  renders  the  question  of  their  utility  more  than  equivocal 

Emdemce.     ^^Q  have  innumerable  societies — royal,  aristocratic,  and  popular — 

— ■"        for  the  professed  object  of  directing  and  encouraging  the  poor  in  all 

the  various  details  of  agricultural  operations ;  but  the  same  want  of 

philosophical  fitness  is  apparent  in  their  proceedings. 

We  have  commissions  for  conducting  our  public  works,  and  county 
engineers  acting  under  the  grand  juries,  that  ought  to  be  enormous 
,  levers  for  raising  the  condition  of  both  poor  and  rich,  were  the  ex- 
tent and  cost  of  their  operations  regulated  to  suit  the  exigencies  of 
the  country,  and  the  periods  of  the  year  properly  selected  for  giving 
employment  in  the  construction  of  their  works..  We  have  medicu 
associations,  which  are  very  available  to  those  who  are  able  to  walk 
to  a  dispensary,  but  of  little  use  to  such  as  are  really  afflicted  with 
disease  in  many  of  the  poorest  districts.  And,  finally,  we  have,  as 
all  rate-payers  well  know,  a  poor  law  commission,  which  exercises 
its  unbounded  authority  under  a  most  voluminous  Act,  containing 
one  sound  clause,  having  reference  to  the  limits  of  electoral  districts, 
and  that  clause  in  practice  is  grossly  perverted. 

All  these  commissions  and  associations  have,  no  doubt,  been  insti- 
tuted from  the  best  possible  motives,  and,  if  acting  in  unison,  and 
upon  sound  principles,  would  have,  each  in  its  separate  capacity, 
fully  answered  the  intended  object.  As  yet,  they  certainly  have  not 
done  so.  The  reason  is  obvious.  The  peculiar  position  of  the  per- 
sons, and  the  various  circumstances  they  vrere  intended  to  affect, 
were  not  sufficiently  understood  by  those  who  instituted  and  organ- 
ized the  several  establishments.  There  is  no  evidence  of  any  of  them 
having  understood  or  considered  those  peculiar  seasons  of  each  year, 
to  which  its  agency  should  apply  as  the  touchstone — of  persons 
verging  upon  poverty,  and  which,  if  not  attended  to,  render  them 
permanent  paupers. 

Let  us  then  closely  analyze  each  particular  season  as  affecting  the 
poor  of  thife  country,  observing  the  present  habits  of  the  people,  with 
the  causes  of  their  degradation,  as  well  as  the  present  remedial 
measures  applied  by  their  protectors  and  patrons  for  their  relief,  and 
of  what  judicious  modifications  these  measures  are  susceptible  to  en- 
sure their  efficacy. 

Of  the  four  seasons,  two — the  spring  and  autumn — are  pas^^ed  by 
our  £BLrmers  in  industry,  however  injudiciously  applied.  The  sum- 
mer and  winter  are  too  frequently  passed  by  them  in  idleness.  Of 
the  two  idle  seasons,  the  summer  is  the  most  crushing  in  its  conse- 
quences. 

The  man  whose  provision  stores  arc  exhausted  in  May  or  June,  if 
he  eannot  obtain  day  labour  to  sup)>ort  his  family  for  the  two  or 
three  following  months,  must  forestal  his  next  year's  means  by  bor- 
rowing, thus  taking  upon  him  for  the  future  an  addition  to  the  bur- 
den which  was  already  beyond  his  strength.  The  consequence  of 
this  is  irretrievable  ruin.  Borrowing  under  such  circumstances  from 
a  loan  fund,  for  the  object  of  purchasing  foodj  does  but  in  a  slight 
degree  mitigate  his  future  sufferings,  more  than  borrowing  from  a 
village  meal-monger ;  whilst  supporting:  him  in  some  way  without 
additional  debt,  through  this  crisis,  would  leave  him  at  its  termina- 
tion not  worse  than  he  was  at  its  commencement.  Yet,  the  report 
which  the  present  poor  law  was  based,  argues  even  the  impro- 


?riety  of  ada])tin;r  its  relief  to  these  perirMlical  eea-sons  of  prefigure.  Exfraci$  fro 
'he  best  means  of  ineetin/r  the  ilifficulties  of  this  fie;ison  of  the  year  ** 
wouhl  he,  by  reservin;;  for  it  the  exi)cn<lituTe  of  all  money  lai<l  out 
by  proprietors  in  esttite  improvements,  as  well  as  for  all  ojwrations 
iiu«ler  the  Board  of  Works  and  unth-r  the  county  anthoritiej?,  except- 
ing only  puch  thinjr"*  as  sire  al>solutely  indi:spensnhle  at  other  times, 
and  taking;  care  that  .1  -pecilic  ^enend  ]>roject  of  nil  uccful  works 
re(|nircd  for  each  county,  hamuy,  or  other  convenient  district,  be 
fulh'  preparc<l  and  di<ciis:?od  hefondiand,  t^n  that  llicn*  mi^ht  l>e  no 
'Icmy  in  mct»rin;r  any  difliculty  the  niome^it  it  should  appear  in  a 
particular  pi  art*,  l>y  otli'rin^  rrirTi>dudive  cmjdoyiiicnt  I'alculated  to 
develoj)c  the  rrsDurccs  of  the  country;  autl  ohstrviu;;  to  use  such  a 
degree  t)f  ^^cicuci?  and  ju<l;.nurnt.  in  the  layiu.ir  out  anil  construction 
of  tire  works,  a.*  ^a'ouM  msurc  econominil  and  ])eruian<nit  results, 
i*ombined  with  a  lihcral  roiuuuiTation  to  the  hihourcrs  cmjdoycd, 
instinid  of  tlie  ///-//;/<^//,  extiTvva;^'nut,  jH'uurious,  and  ill-di;iesteil  pro- 
jects .so  coinniou  in  the  j)re.<eut  tluy,  (Titailin;X  j)ennauent  cost  and 
future  corrections.  The  (.Tovmiiuent  ])osscss,  in  thr  corps  of  lloyal 
En^rinei-rs,  an  aiii]»le  meauN  of  su]»\^rintcudence;  and  the  officers  ot*- 
t-ajfiraially  so  employo«l  for  a  short  s('a>"on  of  the  y<*ar,  woidd,  hy  such 
a  duty,  rercive  a  re/'ij>rocal  advanta^re  by  the  exi)crienco  it  would 
affortt  to  them. 

In  connexion  with  this  ynvt  of  the  subject,  «)ne  cannot  too  8tr(m«rly 
nrge  the  completion  of  that  bniuch  of  the  Onlnance  survey  of  Ire- 
land now  in  ])ro^-ess,  ^/iviuir  tlip  ctmtour  lines  of  the  hills.  It 
would  tend  jnore  to  prevent  a  fruilU'ss  wjisle  of  public  funds,  in  our 
pr(»jects  of  in]"|)rovciu«Tit,  and  to  ^rive  a  thoniuijh  knowledfre  of  what 
is  actually  required  for  tiie  int(Ti'sts  of  the  country,  than  any  other 
desiihiutum.  It  should  be  the  very  first  t)peratiim  imdertaken  by  a 
wise  tioveniment  in  any  country,  but  particularly  in  one  where 
there  is  a  c<»nstaut  teudenry  to  the  outlay  of  capibal  for  the  amerH>- 
ration  of  its  Hurfarc.  an»l  wlien*  that  Mirfiire  is  yet  in  a  nu)st  un- 
tfl;^'htly  condition. 

Theie  is  no  ijuestion  that  if  sucli  data  had  oxist-.'d  some  years  a^ro, 
millions  would  have  Imji'u  saved  in  our  works,  which  liave  been 
wastefully  sijuandrrcd  ;  and  if  the  contrmrs  1m?  not  now  completed, 
millions  more  will  follow  the  same  fate,  instead  of  bein<x  ina<le  a 
j>owerful  meaus  of  raising  the  j)eople  out  of  their  inis«»ry.  Thus  far 
we  have  <»nly  mentioned  one  of  the  two  swisons  which  require  the 
most  s])ecia]  con^dci-ation  of  those  who  would  reliev<'  our  ])overty. 
It  inav  be  trjineil  the  siasim  of  de;;radation.  from  the  debts  it  annu- 
ally  intails  ujion  the  poor. 

The  srcond  idle  season  is  that  inter\eniii^  between  the  harvest 
and  the  Aj/ru?t/  ;s**td  timr.  The  ordinary  Irish  fanner  com]detely 
wastes  this.  As  mum  iin  his  jiotatoes  an*  dug.  be  lays  himself  uj)  as 
Si  a  idl<*  ronsumer  of  his  fanu  ]>ro(luce  for  the  winter,  and  thinks  he 
lias  don«'  all  that  is  retpiisite  till  the  ivturn  of  sj»ring.  The  duties 
of  a  fanner  he  aj»j»eai's  to  consider  limited  to  the  ])Uttin;jr  down  and 
harvesting  liLs  cnij).  The  judicious  ]>repaRition  of  his  land  for  re- 
<*eivin!j  the  tirdinarv  ojierations  of  tilla^jTO,  docs  not  enter  into  his 
calculation,  lie  hears  that  the  nei^rhbouriuff  farmin^r  society  offcr< 
pr«Mniunis  for  a  lar^re  descripti<m  of  cattle;  he  |r*^t^  one  of  thest^auvl 
fin  K  t'»  his  ro^t  that  he  has  not  ^i>t  tb\-  fvi<A  v»*v\v^S'A\v^  \v^VvJv^Y  '^'^^^^'^ 
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JEmtroGtB  from  vix\  animal  alive.  The  next  year  be  resolves  to  be  more  caut  10110^ 
Eni4ence.  and  on  hearing  of  tbe  society  premium  li**t,  determines  to  try  for 
"~^  clover  or  turnips;  but,  alas,  there  is  no  better  success  than  l>efore. 
His  wet,  unprepared  ground  swamps  tliose  crops ;  his  drilled  potUr- 
toes  meet  a  similar  fate,  because  the  land  was  only  fit  for  ridges ; 
and  the  few  green  spot^  of  clover,  *tc.,  that  escjipe  the  effects  of  we^ 
are  destroyetl  by  his  neighbours'  cattle,  for  want  of  fences.  He  de- 
precates all  farming  societies,  and  determines  never  more  to  listen  to 
their  oflers.  This  comes  from  beginning  at  the  wrong  end  with  our 
advice.  The  mass  of  j>remiums  is  offered  for  large  breeds  of  stock, 
fat  cattle,  clover,  turnips,  drilled  crops,  <tc.,  and  little  or  no  nieaud 
arc  taken  to  indiur  the  ignorant  farmer  to  drain  and  trench  his 
lands,  however  much  the  nature  of  his  s<»il  may  require  it.  The 
object  of  the  agricultural  societies  would  rather  appear  calculated  as 
an  amusement  for  the  higher  classes,  or,  at  most,  as  intended  to  be- 
nefit the  few  farmers  who  are  already  in  a  comparatively  advanced 
state;  whilst  every  exertion  ought,  on  the  contrary,  t<»  be  adapted  to 
the  more  numerous  and  wretched  class,  who  occupy  in  the  aggre- 
gate the  largest  spac^  of  land  found  in  the  mast  neglected  state. 
Were  such  the  case,  we  should  find  the  premium  lists  in  most  di.s- 
tricts,  for  some  time  to  come,  almost  exclusively  restricted  t<i  grants 
for  placing  the  small  hohlers  of  land  u])on  compact  farms,  instead  of 
the  present  scjittered  lots;  for panillel  draining,  spade  subsoiling, and 
fencing — the  utmost  energies  of  the  agricultunl  societies  l»eing  em- 
ployed to  call  forth  the  industry  of  the  people,  for  these  objects, 
between  November  and  March.  We  should  find  the  loan  fund  soci- 
eties arhling  their  stimulus  by  makini>:  it  an  imperative  qualification 
for  receiving  a  loan,  that  the  applicant  (if  a  landholder)  should  have 
a  conn(^cted  farm,  and  should  have  performe*!  a  stipulated  amount 
of  such  improvements  as  his  farm  required.  As  the  state  of  the 
kinds  became  altered,  the  encounigement  of  both  loan  fund  and  agri- 
cultural societies  might  exUmd  to  the  cultivation  of  green  crops,  &c., 
and  idtimately  to  improved  bnH.Ml3  of  stock.  In  short,  there  is  the 
power  of  adding  about  five  months  annually  to  the  productive  time 
of  the  poorest  claiwes,  who  are  vibrating  between  a  state  of  healthy 
independence  and  abject  poverty.  This  power  can  only  be  exerted, 
first,  by  giving  employment  during  the  summer  that  .shall  keep  them 
out  of  debt ;  and  secon<l,  by  inducing  them  to  improve  their  fiirms 
in  winter,  and  thereby  making  each  successive  yenT  bring  to  every 
family  a  large  incresise  of  income  to  meet  a  gradually  diminishing 
amount  of  obligation. 

It  is  clear  that  the  e<lucation  commission  might  fill  its  station 
most  usefully,  by  establishing  numerous  agricultunil  schools,  and  by 
bringing  forwanl  well-qualified  young  men  to  assist  the  Government 
and  land  proj)rietors,  as  directors  of  works,  surveyors,  stewards,  and 
even  as  agents,  for  which  offices  the  ])roperly-qualified  men  are  now 
rarely  to  iw  found.  But  we  may  rest  assured,  that  until  those  indi- 
viduals or  l>odies  who  charge  themselves  with  the  government  of  the 
country,  and  with  our  national  improvement,  can  be  persuaded  to 
act  on  some  concert fd  plan,  based  upon  the  actual  condition  and  eri^ 
gtncies  of  the  people  they  would  serve^  no  material  benefit  can  flow 
from  their  exertions. 
1842,  J.  P.  Kenned r. 


Philip  Keadc,  esq.,  land  proprietor.  Eartrart*  Jn 

ISo.   Do  you  ronsiJcr  that  the  i'<militii»n  of  the  lariffe  farmers*  18       ' 

iniprovinir.  or  the  contrary  I — lni]»roviuir  very  rjipully.  General. 

186.  From   what  cause  do  you  consider  that   improvement   to  M,  Q.  18^ 
ari^e  I — The  lamls  are  very  h»w  let  in  com])ari.sou  to  other  countries,  **^ 
and  to  the  impnived  knowh»flj;e  of  farniinir. 

1^^7.  Do  you  cr)nsider  the  con<litiou  i»f  the  class  of  small  tenantry 
improvincr  i — Very  much  im]>rr»vinir. 

1S8.  For  the  same  reasons  ? — Yes;  and  hut  for  the  years  1^41 
and  1842,  I  think  they  wouhl  ho  extriMuely  i*omfortable  iu  my 
neighUiurhofnl. 

194.  In  what  way  are  the  chihlren  of  the  small  tenantry  pn>-  Q.  1M-197« 
vided  for  at  the  death  of  their  jwirents  ? — Their  wish  is  to  trive  their 
fiirms  among  their  families,  and  when  that  is  pri'ventetl,  the  s^m  who 
gets  the  farm  endeavours  Ut  |«y  certain  jwrtions  to  other  members 
of  his  family,  particularly  to  his  sisters,  >'arying  in  my  neighbour- 
bood  frr>ni  ten  to  a  huudre<l  pounds. 

19.5.  What  proportion  should  you  say  these  fortunes  in  general 
bore  to  the  rent  of  the  farm  I — It  is  incnnlibly  large.  1  know  an 
instance  of  a  farm  of  thirteen  acres  Irisli,  or  twenty-two  acn^s 
English,  paying  a  rent  of  30s,  the  Irish,  or  18«.  the  statute  acre, 
vhere  the  farmer  has  given  to  each  of  his  family,  on  being  married, 
£100. 

196.  Do  vou  mean  that  he  has  paid  them  £100  ? — Yes,  he  baa 
paid  each  of  them  £100. 

197.  Docs  not  the  larger  j)rovision,  made  by  farmers  at  their 
death,  for  unprovided  children,  leave  a  large  amount  of  debt  ufton 
the  farm  ? — ^es;  and  it  is  a  very  great  caus«?  of  litigation  at  the 
quarter  sessions.  It  is  also  the  cause  of  the  bad  farming  of  the 
bind,  and  the  complaints  generally  made  thn^ughout  the  kingdom; 
for  these  parties  generally  endeavour  t4)  get  a  reduction  from  their 
landlord  to  pay  their  father's  debts.  Those  must  be  paid,  and  it  is 
only  from  the  landlord  they  can  exj)ect  any  indulgence ;  they  can 
expect  none  from  the  other  parties. 

Thomas  Dayison,  esq.,  agent.  Antrim. 

56.  As  to  the  condition  of  the  farming  ]x»pulation,  is  it  improving  123»  Q.  56-^< 
or  otherwise  ? — The  condition  of  this  class,  speaking  of  large  fann- 
ers, is  always  superior  Uy  the  small  tenantry.  The  large  fanner 
must  necessarily  have  a  capital  to  carry  on  his  business — his  plans 
to  ensure  success  must  be  carritvl  <m  upon  system ;  hence,  the  supe- 
rior tillage  generally  ujMra  the  larger  as  com|)are»l  with  the  smaller 
farms.  The  small  tenantry  are  generally  without  capital.  When 
a  bail  year  arises,  the  whole  prcnluce  of  the  farm  barely  suffices  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  family;  lutw  then,  or  from  what  other  source, 
is  rent  to  be  met  or  pmvidcd  for  ? 

57  Do  you  think  that  the  large  farmers  are  improving  ] — Y''es,  I 
do,  in  the  districts  I  have  any  connexion  with. 

58.  Do  you  consider  the  small  tenantry  improving  1 — They  are 
not  making  the  same  advances  a.s  the  others;  still  there  is  a  general 
improvement  in  the  cultivation  of  the  ground. 

62.  In  what  manner  are  children  generally  provided  for  at  iha 
death  of  tbeir  parents  ? — We  prohibit  them  d.vv\^vii^  \>cv^  \n^\ 
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x-tnicfn  fnm  niiirli  a.-^  Wf  cun ;  Imt  tliov  h'llvo  tluMii  siiitis  to  hv  liaid,  iiinl  fHJliiC 
Acttifuce.  Drticles  of  funjituro  i»r  rattlt*.  Su)>jn).<iiii;  a  man  to  have  four  or  fiv<- 
tioiis  or  ilaiiirlitors;  oiio  .-on  is  srkvtnl  for  tlic  lonant,  to  whom  lie 
•rives  tlio  farm,  and  very  often  cliarL'cs  liini  witli  a  provision  to  »«)mi? 
extent,  for  tlic  voun^rcr  branelies  of  the  family;  an<l  I  have  found 
Hums  eliar^^Ml  ntton  tli<ni  often  more  than  I  thouju^ht  the  hind  would 
hear. 

n.'{.  Do  vou  take  any  means,  as  a;:ent,  to  interfere  with  that  bv 
diminisliintr  the  aniount  of  the  he»|uest«  I — Xo,  I  do  not  interfere  in 
the  private  arrangements  of  families;  hut  where  the  sums  ehar^red 
nj)o:i  the  land  appear  too  «ri*<-'at,  1  endeavour  to  protect  the  tenaut. 
liut  merely  hy  ii  Iviee,  and  statin«r  my  opinion  of  tlie  impossibility  of 
it.s  Ihmu;::  ea-rried  out. 

G4.  Are  those  ehariros  fretjnently  made  a  matter  of  litigatiou 
among-  tlienisidvei! .' — Ve^,  it  often  ent^enders  family  di>ij)ute8. 

naugh.  Edward  TickelL  esq.,  astsistant  barrister. 

Q.  26.  2fi.  Should  you  say  that  the  etm/iititm  of  th'»  farmer  in  the  eounty 

is  improvin*;  a  ;rood  deal? — I  do  not  think  that  it  i.^  improvini^  a 
good  deal ;  the  eounty  of  Arniairh  h;is  ^onv  throu^^h,  durinir  the  last 
ten  or  fifteen  years,  considerable  dillH-ulties.  At  one  periinl,  the 
linen  tra  le,  uj>on  whieh  it"^  j>nK<])erity  ;j:i*eatly  de])ends,  brean)e,  jus  I 
have  heard,  exeiMMlinidy  di'prossed,  ami  this  j-rculueed  anuni;^st  the 
weavers,  as  1  have  heard,  eonsiderablo  distress.  Matiy  of  these  men 
hohl  little  farms;  and  thou/j^h  they  st»)'.)il  their  <n'(unnl,  they  suffered, 
as  I  have  heard,  a  j[r<»od  doiil  from  this  «lepres<ioTi  '.f  trade.  On  the 
whole,  the  eounty  of  Armairh  a])pears  t^>  me  t(»  be,  as  to  it-<  small 
farms,  nuieh  in  the  same  state  that  I  ree(dh'et  it  ten  or  twelve  veai*s 
i\ffo,  with  the  exeeption  <if  tho-e  few  districts  nn  whieh,  as  on  Li»nl 
(iosford's  estate,  an  imin'oved  system  of  husban<lry  has  been  intro- 
dueed  by  the  lanillord,  an<l  ath>ptod  by  the  tenants.  Lord  Oosftinl 
an<l  his  very  intelliirent  a^ent,  !^tr.  l^laeker,  have  exerted  themi>elves 
very  much  to  introtbiee  such  a  system. 

•  ■ 

27.  Are  you  aeciuainted  with  many  of  the  midland  or  southerii 
counties  in  Irehmd  i — 1  know  the  county  <»f  Kihlare  tolerably  well, 
ha vin;r  property  in  it;  but  thon;rh  1  w««ut  circuit  for  K»veraJ  years 
throujirh  five  of  the  other  counties  <»f  beinster,  I  am  not  i^utficiently 
aecjuainted  with  them  to  speak  as  to  their  condition. 

28.  Should  you  say  the  condition  (»f  the  i)easantry  in  Arma«rh 
was  better  or  worse  than  the  coiuliticm  of  the  same  class  of  pejt-^antrv 
in  any  inland  county  / — It  is  eNceedin<rly  difficult  even  in  Armairh, 
to  ji;'eneralize,  for  there  is  a  consiilerable  district  of  it  (the  Fews)  iu 
whieh  the  condition  of  the  peojde  is  a  ,irreat  deal  worse  than  in  other 
jjarts  of  it.  T  am  (»ecasionally  (ddiired  to  swear  an  interj>reter  wlicre 
witnesses  or  ]iarties  come  from  the  Kews;  Imt  T  think  that  in  mtnit 
parts  of  the  eounty,  jnirticularly  in  the  baronies  iif  Oneillaud,  Ar- 
magh, and  Lower  Oior,  the  condition  of  the  peasantry  is  better 
than  in  any  of  the  inhmd  e<kunties  with  which  1  am  ac<|(iainte<l. 

'J9.  Are  they  weavers  in  those  districts  which  vou  speak  of  as 
b(Mn^'  bett«'r  ( — There  is  a;L^reat  number  of  weavers  in  tho>e  districtn. 
J  never  saw  a  more  comfortable-look  in  <r  >et  of  £10  frivhohlerd  than 
appeared  before  me  at  the  reiri>try.  fi'om  those  j)ortions  <»f  the  countv, 
imrticidarlv  from  about  f.<fn«rh'jjill.  and  1  believe  Kiehhill;  they  wi'i-e 


go<xl  law. I;  L'nut  nriinUr-  **\  tin  in  ]::i<i  «;n*li:ir«!>  nu  iln'ir  fanns.  ami      £^i*«/r«rf. 
thev  }ui«l  th«-  aT';«'iin;:uv  oJ' a  >t*i  nl"  Ea::ii.-rli  vronion. 

James  Johnston,  esii..  huul  pri»priotor.  l\>hc«'al. 

•54.  Witli  n.'"r|Mrt  to  ilu-  ••oii.ii:ion  «»f  tlio  fiinnin::  ]H>(iulat:t>ii.  are  - '"^  IJ,  .V4, 3 
the  hirgc  faniKr-  iiiij»ruvinir  MrotluTwiftO  t — Whciv  \\w  lami  is  fairiy 
lel,  I  irhMUul  siv  thrv  aro  iiiii»ri»viii;:. 

•M.  Ar..'  th»'  .>;uail  tt'naiitrv  iiiii»n»viiij'.  in  V"nr  (tpininn  ■ — Tlio 
ftaiiio  an^uAT  u|>]•Ii4>^  tu  thiiti. 

til.  By  whal   iiieaii.>  an?  tlio  <.-hil«lrou  nf  the  jHu»n»r  r]a»os  j^n*- *i- •5J- 
videJ  fur  at  th*.*  -Icath  <»f  thrir  j»ariMit>  ? — Thr  |H»or  man  hav»'>  his 
fann  fro«|UtMitIy  to  hf  ilivi«lj*«l  aini'n::>t  thoni,  whii'h  oaiiM's  a  irrcat 
ileal  of  nii-orv  and  «lil!i<;ultv  in  llio  inanaironu'nt  uf  ostato-. 

Mr.  ricorgc  It'cil  Wrav,  fanner.  iKmi^l. 

12.  AVith  rt^jK'ft  to  the  r«>:uliti«in  of  the  fannln^^  ])o]>n]:ktion,  an*  3"*®»  Q«  H- 
the  lar;re  fannvr^  inij»rovin;r  in  their  rinMnnstanee>  t — Mn^t  of  the 

large  farmer-.  •  y  no  mean>  nuuiei'«>r.-  in  tliis  «li-triet,  live  comfort- 
ahly,  purticnlaily  ^tjnk  faimei-s.  Tlie  >i1Ki11  fiinnen*  on  m«>^ft  pn»- 
pertie."*  an*  a.>  wril  iitra.>  in  any  |i:irt  of  the  noiiii  of  In'laiiil.  Fuel, 
a  material  enmfort,  is  ahnmlant :  their  rent?  are  moderate,  antl  thev 
liave  an  exeelh^it  market  for  th;  ir  ^'lain.  Kad  it  not  In^en  ft»r  tlm 
failure  of  tlie  potato  en>p,  wliieh  has  l»een  fo  pn'valont  for  the  la<«t 
ten  venr.s,  (and  which  I  tliiiiU  mav,  in  most  ea^H.\s  he  aUrihuted  to 
the  slovenly  mana.^ement  of  the  eivp,  never  ]»lantini:  their  potiitoes 
till  the  .seed  has  heen  exiuiusted  hvsendin;;  out  t!»ree  or  four  shoots 
in  succession,)  the  small  farmers  of  this  country  would  lie  ua  com- 
fortahle  as  the  working  peasantry  of  any  otlier  CMuntry.  Emi<rRi- 
tion  has  latterlv  increased  so  much,  that  rlie  vt)un-^tM*  meml»er.s  of  tho 
(imall  farmers,  and  tradesmen's  families,  are  in  manv  cases  fitted  out 
for  Ameri<ii  l»y  the  holder  of  the  fiirms.  Mountain  farms  aro  also 
on  many  properties  triven  to  the  younger  sons  fn'e  from  rent  for  the 
finit  five  or  six  vears.  The  dau«rhters  of  the  small  farmers  and  la- 
iKiunTs  geni'nilly  ^ro  t«»  service  with  the  wealtliier  fanners  and  slioj>- 
keepers,  where  they  i-cc^^ive  very  low  waires,  seldom  more  than 
£}  lU^.  a  year. 

James  Swan,  esq.,  dispensary  surgeon.  Donegal. 

13.  You  think  that  a  small  farmer  of  five  or  six  aeres  is  worse  o(r:M4,  Q.  13, 1 
than  a  common  lahoui'er  ^ — Yes,  1  do;  ciiey  luive  the  ;;reatest  dittl- 

culty  in  payin;r  the  pul>li<'  rsites. 

14.  What  is  the  usual  food  7 — lV»tatoes;  and  sometinnvs  they  tf«*t 
what  they  call  a  sprit,  or  <\>r,it,  or  .svlt  tish.  1  am  intimately  ac- 
quaint^Ml  with  their  diet.  an»l  it  is  a  fruitful  >».:in'e  of  chronic  dih- 
ea*ie.  Very  few  of  that  class  are  ahle  to  ;ret  nil  Ik ;  they  are  steeped 
in  p<»verty:  and  thouirh  many  of  them  ^<»  to  market  with  their  out- 
sitle  ^nnents  good,  their  under  g;irments  are  hundles  of  niirs. 

Lord  George  Hill,  land  proj)rietor.  I>oncpil. 

*J3.  Do  th<j  persons  who  hold  so  small  an  extent  of  land  as  three  io65,  Q.  33 
or  four  acre?,  depend  entirely  upon  the  land,  or  do  they  get  lahour 
bee<ides  ? — Some  now  get  labour  from  me.     There  was  no  employ- 
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IxtracU  frvm  ment  given  formerly,  aa  there  was  no  resident  gentlemen  in  the 

D55  Q  33  ^^  ofton  happens  that  one  man  has  three  dwelling — one  in  the 

mountain,  another  upon  tlie  shore,  the  third  upon  an  island ;  he  and 
his  family  flittin<r  from  one  to  the  other,  according  as  the  herhoge 
is  thou;^ht  to  1h?  iK^noficial  to  the  sheep  and  cuttle,  at  times  supposed 
to  have  a  disease  recjuiriuir  change  of  pasture,  in  reality  more  food. 
This  chantrc  usually  takes  j)!ace  u})on  a  fixed  day;  the  junior  branches 
of  the  family  <renerally  peifonn  the  land  journey  on  the  top  of  the 
hous(^>hold  goods  with  which  the  mountain  ]>ony  is  loaded,  the  chum 
slung  on  one  side  of  the  animal,  into  wliich  the  youngest  child  is 
often  thiirst,  its  head  hcing  the  only  part  visilde.  Owing  to  this 
A  rah  modr  of  life,  no  pains  are  taken  hy  the  owners  to  make  any 
one  of  the.'«e  habitations  comfortable.  They  consist  of  four  walls 
built  of  larire  nm^rh  stones,  put  t(»gother  with  mud  instead  of  mortar; 
no  chimnry,  a  front  an<l  back  door;  a  window  with  no  glass,  only  a 
shutter;  for  thatch  they  use  heather  or  l>ent:  one  or  two  wooaen 
stools,  an  iron  potato  pot,  a  tin  drinking  cup,  a  crazy  bedstead  filled 
np  with  heather  and  [»otatoes,  little  more  than  nigs  for  bed-clothes, 
a  churn,  two  or  throe  pigL'ins,  a  s])aile  and  a  shovel,  make  up  the 
furniture  of  a  mountain  cabin,  half  of  which,  without  anv  division, 
is  given  uj)  to  the  cattle ;  no  attemi)t  is  made  at  a  garden  or  yanl, 
or  any  kind  of  out-housp. 

The  people  an»  a  <|uiet,  inoflTeusive  nice,  and  naturally  civil  and 
kind  in  their  manners;  nmny  do  not  understand  English,  particu- 
larly th(?  women :  they  dislike  sending  their  children  from  home ;  are 
sociable  and  friendly,  great  talkers,  and  sit  up  half  the  night  in  win- 
ter talking  and  telling  stories,  firini?  lK.Mng  plentiful.  They  dislike 
living  in  detached  houses,  which  they  consider  lonely. 


Rev.  James  Porter,  Presbyterian  minister. 

I,  Q.  43.  43.  With  rcs])ect  to  the  conditi(m  of  the  forming  population,  da 

you  consider  the  lar^e  fanners  improving  or  otherwise  I — When  I 
speak  of  large  farmers,  you  will  jwrceive  1  mean  jiersons  possessing 
fifty  acres;  our  largest  farms  arc  thirty-five  acres  on  the  average. 
Those  are  better  oti'at  presc^nt  than  the  very  small  tenants;  and  my 
reasons  for  sayinir  so  are  these,  that  they  have  more  substantre,  and 
more  capital  in  their  hands. 

44.  With  res])ect  to  the  smaller  tenantry,  what  shouhl  you  say? — 
They  are  miserably  off;  those  are  the  persons  1  have  described  as 
falling  into  the  hands  of  usurt>rs,  as  to  meal. 

4o.  What  is  the  average  nize  of  the  fanns  of  those  persons? — 
Three  acres,  some  of  them,  and  some  would  hold  still  less. 

46.  Have  those  small  farmers  any  manufactures  t<»  assist  them  % — 
There  are  many  of  them  manufacturers;  but  a  change  has  ])assed 
over  the  province  of  Ulster  in  the  stajile  manufa<;ture,  and  atTected 
it  very  materially;  but  it  is  improving  a  little,  1  have  the  happiness 
to  say. 
;.  49.  4i>.  IIow  do  the  farmers  in  general  provide  for  their  fia,milies  in 

the  event  of  their  death  ? — In  all  the  district,  a  little  fanner,  when 
he  dies,  let  his  rent  be  what  it  may,  is  in  the  habit  of  dividing  his 
substance  amongst  his  chiMren,  and  as  education  has  advanced,  he 

himself  against  the  subdivision.    He  divides  his  fEinu  between  the 
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tiro  eldest,  and  gives  something  to  liis  daughters  and  younger  sons,  Ejetracta  frtt 
BGGording  to  his  rircum8tance.s;  but  they  are  beginning  to  see  that      EvuUme9, 
these  small  divisions  are   injuricKis  to  them;  and  as  edueation   is         ""^^ 
blessing  the  eountry,  that  feeling  is  s])reading. 

John    Lindsay,   esq.,   magistrate    and    Chairman,  Board  of  Down, 

Guardians. 

47.  With  respcH*t   to  the  eondition  of  the  farming  |>opulation  113,Q.47, 
generally,  should  you  say  they  are  improving  in   their   cirt^um- 
stances  }— Taking  them  in  general,  I  do  not  think  they  a^^ 

50,  What  do  you  conceive  to  be  the  cause  of  that  I — With  respect  Q.  50. 
to  the  large  fanners,  it  is  the  high  rent  The  low  price  of  produce 
u  one  thing.  The  small  tenantry  formerly  kept  three  or  four  looms 
going  in  their  houses;  ami  there  might  be  s<mie  sons,  or  what  they 
call  dieters,  comin<r  in,  and  they  employed  them  to  weave;  but  the 
weaving  fell,  and  that  re<luced  their  circumstances.  The  small 
tenantry  of  eight  or  ten  acres,  would  cat  all  that  grew  upon  their 
&nu8,  and  earn  their  rent  by  their  trade. 

Peter  Mohun,  farmer.  Monaghaa. 

1.  Wliere  do  you  live  1 — The  towuland  of  Creeve<lonland,  in  the  269,  Q.  1. 
parish  of  Magheraclune. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  / — I  have  a  small  farm  of  laud,  aboat 
three  and  a  half  acres  Irish. 

3.  What  family  have  you  I — I  am  married,  and  have  two  daugh- 
ters, and  my  wife,  and  a  servant  boy. 

4.  What  rent  do  you  pay  1 — Some  time  ago  1  paid  £3  19^.  1 1<^, — 
I  was  doing  well  at  that  time;  and  then  my  rent  was  raised  to 
£5  VJs.  9(f,,  and  sfjmetimes  ill),  and  one  year  £5  lOs.  (Ul. 

5.  How  do  you  account   for  the  diflerence ? — 1   do  not  know: 

Serhaps  by  the  l>og  rent.     We  ha<l  the  bog  free  before,  and  we  were 
oing  well ;  and  then  we  were  cut  down  from  the  lK)g,  and  we  were 
raised  from  £3  \^.h.  lid,  to  £G.     We  are  beaten  down  now  quite. 

6-  What  does  the  county  cess  come  to  ? — Sometimes  we  pay  1^.  Q^cL 
an  acre,  and  oftener  Is.  7^/.,  the  half-year. 

7.  Have  you  paid  your  rent  pretty  punctually] — Yes,  I  have 
done  my  best     '  far  to  pay  the  rent  generally. 

8.  How  much  do  you  owe  now  I — I  Iw^lievc  I  shall  |>ny  rent 
directly  after  May ;  I  am  clear  till  May.  I  cannot  pay  it  till  harvest 
oomes  round. 

9.  How  do  you  get  the  money  to  pay  the  rent  ? — When  1  had  my 
land  cheap,  and  myself  a  y(mth,  I  was  a  gm^d  workman,  and  did 
work  by  the  loom,  and  I  would  be  mowing  in  the  summer  season, 
and  earn  a  gocwl  deal,  and  make  a  little  store  forme,  which  has  stood 
by  me.  I  buy  some  oats  and  make  meal  of  it^  and  I  make  money 
in  that  way.  It  was  not  by  my  laml  1  was  paying  my  rent,  but 
from  other  sounie^. 

10.  How  much  wheat  have  you  now? — Half  an  acre,  rather 
above. 

1 1.  How  much  oats  have  you  ? — Half  a  rood. 

12.  How  much  potato  land  shall  you  have  ? — Three  and  a  bal 
iK>ods,  besides  the  garden. 

13.  Have  you  any  clover  1 — Very  near  a  rood  of  clover. 


ot 
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iracta  from      14.  What  oU\}  Iiuve  you  ( — I  tliiuk  I  have  tlie  c<mr8C  bcvg  ami  ft 
EMeitet,     pieci}  of  meadow  that  iroiiios  to  iiin»r  aii  acre  aud  a  ImJf. 
""""  15.  Have  you  any  land  at  rcrt .' — No. 

IG.  Have  you  any  ;rrdziu«^  ? — Ono  Imlf  of  the  coan^c  hi*}:  is  for 
grazing,  aud  whore  I  k»M»j»  tlie  criw;  the  hot  half  is  the  meadow. 

17.  Do  you  ever  till  the  land  that  is  in  ^n-azin<r  t — No. 

18.  What  quantity  of  ]»otato  laml  shall  yon  i>e  aide  to  take  an 
ron-acre  "] — I  shall  want  another  rnod  at  any  rate  to  Mipply  iny 
house,  if  1  was«  aide  to  ]>ay  for  it. 

10.  What  nhall  you  have  Ui  pay  for  it? — Forty  shillings  a  rood, 
ready  manun>d,  and  reiwly  for  freed. 

20.  How  «lo  y<»u  make  manurt^  for  those  throe  and  a  half  roods  of 
potatoi'tf? — I  keep  a  cow;  she  givey  m«nun%  whieh  goes  over  the 
land;  and  out  of  the  slo{>es  uf  the  drains  I  raise  clay  aud  put  it  out 
and  Uifc  it  in  that  way,  or  hire  a  hor«e  for  it. 

21.  Do  you  keep  the  cow  in  the  h(»use  .' — Yes,  till  the  nK>ntli  of 
May,  aud  then  let  her  out  upon  the  hit  of  meailow. 

22.  How  do  you  do  the  ]»loughing  I — I  jiay  for  the  jdoughing,  and 
I  do  it  hy  my  t^jjade  by  times. 

'23,  What  do  you  pay  for  the  ph»;i;rhin;r  hy  the  acre? — I  have  a 
brother  that  has  a  horse,  and  1  have  utHie ;  he  will  not  see  me  Tm?- 
hind,  but  he  hii8  to  lw»  recompensed.  Ihit  vlh  to  paying  money  for 
ploughing,  I  do  not  do  that. 

24.  A  man  in  your  situation  that  has  not  a  hr(»ther  that  will  be 
fio  kind  to  him,  what  w<»uld  lie  pay  an  acre  lor  ploughing  I — From 
li)n.  to  12^.  ()<f.  to  plough  the  lanil  and  .sow  it  with  oats,  and  {K>tata 
land  12i«.  Gtf. 

23.  What  M'ouhl  you  get  the  sjinie  quantity  of  land  dug  for  ? — It 
would  take  two  men  to  work  well  to  di;;  half  a  rood  in  a  dav. 

26.  W^hat  would  you  get  two  men  for? — Ten[»!'nce  a  day  is  the 
highest  for  wairef. 

27.  Do  they  harrow  into  the  bargain  for  the  l^*.  ? — Ye.s.  tliey  do. 

28.  Wouhl  ground  be  l)etter  well  dug  or  ploughed  ? — Digging' 
does  well  for  a  few  years — it  does  not  ansv,'er  always ;  for  two  years 
it  raises  a  gootl  soil  on  it.  The  plough  turns  it  up  ilee]>er;  the  spade 
cuts  through  the  weeds  and  gives  a  better  cnrp,  hut  it  is  rather  more 
cost. 

29.  If  you  were  strong  enough  in  your  family  to  dig  it,  whicli 
would  you  think  most  protitahle  t — 1  would  <lig  it. 

30.  Is  there  much  want  of  employment  among  the  very  small 
farmers  in  that  neighlxnirhood  / — Ves,  there  are  people  on  one  acre, 
or  five  roo<ls,  ui^on  tlie  townland  I  live  in. 

31.  Paving  rent  to  the  landlord  ? — Yes.  striving,  but  onlv  striv- 
mg.  The  pc»ople  on  the  townland  1  live  in  have  U*\  acn^s  amon^ 
them  all.  You  see  my  condition.  I  am  the  K'st  man  that  can  pay 
the  rent  in  the  townland,  and  this  is  the  l)i\^t  suit  of  clothes  I  wear. 
I  often  asaist  them  when  they  are  driven  for  the  rent. 

;52    Do  you  kee])  i>igs? — I  keep  a  couple,  or  sometimes  three. 

33.  Does  the  wife  rear  any  fowls  ? — Yes;  sometimes  too  much  for 
me. 

34.  Do  von  get  any  of  the  ft»wls  or  the  eg^s  ? — The  wife  trets  tbat 
to  buy  clothes  for  the  chDdren;  but  the  fowls  tear  my  gnnlcn  and 
mv  land. 
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.1.>.    I>iR»r*  slie  fct'll  the  Oir*'-'  ? — Yo;*.  /ir/ruff^ 

3G.  Do  you  make  nuieli  of  the  iM«r-s  ^ — Vr.<,  pij^s  •:ive  a  fiue  price      A'***"** 
now.  "^" 

37.  What  i.«  the  5>iiiallr.-»t  ([uuntity  of  l.iinl  that  you  think  a  man 
who  has  no  other  mean-^  of  supjxirt  nm  suhsi>t,  ami  pay  rent  upon  I — 
1  was  i>ayiii;r  rent  well  myself  when  1  hail  tlirtn.*  acre**,  when  I  wjts 
paying  £3  19.'«.  11//. 

3^<.  You  weave  a  little  ? — Yes,  hut  very  little;  hut  there  was  a 
jrooil  price  for  tlie  hnrrel  of  wheat,  anil  for  pig?*,  and  .so  I  made  a 
little  store.  I'ut  :i??  for  any  num  to  supj>oil  himself  out  of  a  small 
farm,  at  the  hi;:h  priii*  (»f  land,  and  the  price  of  luhour  that  is  going, 
it  It*  impossible. 

39.  What  is  the  smallest  fann  ui)on  which  a  man  can  Bup|K>rt 
him.^elf  at  the  ])resent  Rite  of  rtMit,  taking  a  man  with  five  or  six 
children  i — That  ijs  a  hard  questitm. 

40.  Supposing  a  man  to  pay  3->n.  an  acre,  and  to  have  two  acres, 
and  to  1r»  ohli;i:e<l  to  live  out  of  the  farm,  «lo  von  think  he  cfndd  do 
it  and  jxiv  rent  t — lie  could  not;  hi-  land  must  he  very  good.  Un- 
less he  lived  n<'av  a  tijv.n.  and  ha<l  ehea]»  land,  it  would  he  impossi- 
ble. But  a  man  with  five  acres,  at  a  moderate  rent,  he  couhl  su|>- 
port  hi.s  family  u])on  it. 

41.  Could  he  keej)  a  cow  Ppon  tliat  five  acn*s? — Yes. 

42.  Would  vou  n  commend  him  to  keen  a  horse  I — Not  unless  he 
had  a  cart,  and  earnetl  something  hy  his  cart,  he  (mght  not  to  keep 
a  horse. 

43.  Do  you  think  five  aci*es  as  small  a  «|uantity  of  ground  as  he 
could  subsist  upon  i — He  couhl  subsist  upon  thn.»e  aci'es  if  he  IiikI  not 
a  large  family,  and  lived  near  a  town,  and  couhl  soil  vegetables. 
Su]>posing  him  not  to  live  near  a  town,  he  must  deal  with  something, 
or  be  struggling  to  sell  some  turf;  but  rearing  pigs  is  the  only  thing 
for  the  poor  at  this  time.  • 

44.  What  should  ytm  earn  at  weaving? — I  only  weave  for  my 
own  family.     I  wrave  my  own  shirt. 

4*!).  Do  your  family  ever  si)in  any  wool  and  weave  it  I — Ye.s. 
40.  Do  you  live  u])on  the  Shirley  estate  ? — Yes. 

47.  How  much  bog  do  you  require  to  keep  y<mr  house  in  fuel.' — 
Half  a  rood,  if  it  was  gootl;  but  it  is  b;i<l  bog  ground,  red  massy 
turf,  white  an<l  light ;  it  requires  more  than  th»»  bhick  turf, 

48.  What  do  you  j)av  for  half  a  rood  of  turf? — It  is  IMx.  4^/.  for 
a  rood — that  is,  0*.  ^d.  for  hah*  a  roo«l.  There  is  4^.  ij(f.  paid  for 
hid  bog. 

40.  Do  vou  pav  anv  thinir  for  the  ticket  of  leave  to  cut  ? — Yes,  I 
do;  I  have  not  a  ticket  unh's.s  1  pay  iuf.  for  it. 

t50.  That  is  over  nwA  above  the  4:*.  ihf.  i — Yes. 

')\.  Did  you  ever  pay  more  than  i)s,  ^tf,  for  the  bog  in  the  late 
agent's  time  / — He  to<»k  the  goo<l  bog  off  us ;  wt?  were  })aying  G^  Hi(» 
for  it.    They  left  us  to  ♦he  bad  bog,  and  we  do  not  pay  so  high  for  that. 

i)'2.  Was  the  good  bog  dearer  or  cheaper  than  the  bad  bog  at 
4*'.  G(/.  t — Haifa  rood  of  tli»'  g«)otl  bog  v.  as  worth  half  an  acre  or  an 
.acre  of  the  other.  Tl.i'  b:id  bog  smokes  so  we  have  often  to  leave 
the  house;  we  cannot  stay  in  it  unless  there  is  a  good  draught  in  the 
chimney. 
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•oetM  frrm  Arthur  ^['Daniel,  farmer. 

videtux* 
—  1.  Whoro  flo  yoii  live  I — On  Kuockiiiicran  Ea^st,  in  the  pariish  of 

i»gfa*n.      Mjigheraclnnt*. 

Q'  *•  2.  On  what  estate  I — The  Shiriey  estate. 

3.  How  many  acrca  do  you  Ijohl  I — Three  acre.s  and  a  half  Iridb. 

4.  What  rent  do  yon  \niyl — I  pa^^  €4  lOs. 

5.  Ht)W  mneh  rent  ch)  you  owe  now  t — I  have  the  rent  clear. 

G.  1«  it  ch^ar  up  to  Uist  NovemlM?r  ? — It  is  the  November  rent 
Tliere  it»  a  running  rent.     I  l»ave  paid  the  May  rent  of  1843. 

7.  What  family  have  you  i — I  have  eight  in  family,  intleed,  with 
myself  and  my  wife. 

8.  Are  thoy  grown  u])  ? — Then^  la  none  of  them  fit  to  do  any 
thint;  hut  one  of  them,  a  bov  about  twentv-eicrht  years*  of  affe. 

9.  What  is  your  oeeupation  / — .hist  weaving,  myself  and  my  son. 

10.  What  do  vou  earn  by  weaving?   -It  i«  by  coai*se  linen. 

1 1.  How  mucii  do  you  earn  in  the  week  ? — Sixteen  pence,  two  of 
us  iu  a  day,  putting  every  thing  together,  the  web,  the  warp,  and 
the  s])ooliiig.     We  have  ^(f.  a  day,  without  meat  or  drink. 

12.  Is  there  constant  employment  f«)r  you  iu  weaving? — No; 
only  for  a  while. 

13.  Do  you  weave  for  the  I'ountry  people  ? — Yes. 

14.  What  crops  have  you  on  your  farm  tlii.<  year  I — Potatoes  and 
oats — an  acri'  of  potatcu^s.  The  roj^t  of  it  is  in  oats,  cmly  about  three 
roods  I  havo  for  a  cow.  TIumi  th(*  outs,  T  j)ay  the  rent,  or  cess,  or 
any  thing,  out  of  it,  besi<les  rearing  my  family.  Only  for  the  little 
trade  I  have  I  could  not  do  it. 

]•!).  Do  y<»u  think  that  a  man  ludding  three  acres  and  a  half  at 
25x.  an  acre,  can  subsiist  upon  a  farui  and  pay  rent  I — I  ctudd  not  pay 
the  rent  tmly  by  wlwit  1  am  earning.  The  land  is  stifi*  and  cold 
land. 

IC.  What  is  your  food  ? — Potatot^s  and  salt  is  the  common  food  I 
have,  except  a  little  milk. 

17.  Do  you  have  any  .^tiiiibout  for  the  food  of  tiie  family? — Very 
seldom,  till  the  latter  end  of  the  sunnner,  when  the  potatoes  become 
scarce.  I  should  then  have  to  buy  oat-.  La^st  summer,  I  had  six- 
teen sacks  of  potatoes,  and  three  ewt.  of  iueal. 

15.  How  (h)  you  get  dung  for  your  potatoes.' — I  have  a  little 
dung  from  the  cow,  and  we  burn  some  ashes. 

19.  Have  you  a  goat  t — No. 

20.  Have  you  any  pigs  I — 1  k*'ep  a  pig  freuenilly.  I  could  not 
live  without  keej)ing  a  pig.     That  ])ays  something  for  n)e. 

21.  How  mueh  land  will  a  cow  and  pig  enable  you  to  manure  in 
the  year  ? — Hardlv  half  an  acre. 

22.  Where  <lo  you  get  the  remainder? — Ju.st  to  burn  a  little, 
when  1  plough  up  the  ground. 

23.  How  much  turf  do  you  retpiire  for  your  use  iu  a  year  ? — I 
have  fifteen  perches  of  bog.  I  was  paying  (>//.  a  perch,  au<l  I  think 
it  was  reduce<l  s(nnethiug. 

24.  What  do  you  pay  now  ? — Fourpence  halipenny. 

2i).  Do  you  pay  any  thing  for  the  ticket  besides  ? — They  are  not 
charging  any  thing  for  that  now. 


Patrici  Garvor.  farmer.  '^TftS'* 

I.  Wb^r^  I.   v.-  \i\e  ? — L'.i-kar.-.urk.  ,     ~* 

4.  What  r?!i:  i"  y  u  i«ay  ■ — 1  jay  £4  l-v*.  a  yoar:  and  I  am 
prr>ce5!?t-tl  f..r  a  vr-ar"*  r»  n:. 

5.  AVliat  ■:-"  vi-.  lav  f..r  ih-^  i>vjTi:v  iv^"*  ? — 1  Jo  ni»t  know, 

C.  WLa:  cri'|-  hav»  y.u  uj-r*  th-^  land  n^-w  ': — 1  havo  two  ham*l* 
and  a  half  ^•wr;-! :  an.i  I  hav^  nt.it  a  ]y'iato.  )»ij  or  littlo.  on  iho 
grounil  Mr  in  t!i*-  tvi:— .  and  n--  niran?  ii«  buy  thoni. 

7.  What  familv  haw  v.«u  i — Tw.i  and  niv  wif»\  Tho  childrvn 
are  t^n  'ir  el'/v.:n  v-ar*  i-M. 

^*.   Have  vi.u  a  ^''-at  ! — X**.  in»lrt»il.  I  bavo  not. 

9.  Hav»^  y«.u  a  jij  .• — I  had.  1  wa<  ]irotv»sod  for  a  vcarV  r<»nt, 
and  hail  ui.itLinj  }*\n  a  si-w  an  I  six  «nall  pijs,  and  thoy  wort^suMjri*,! 
on  for  t!ip  n.-ni. 

1*>.  Wb»*n  .' — Tbi?  vt-ry  prrsont  yoar.  I  havo  no  nunnns  in  tho 
worlil  to  livt*. 

II.  Were  th*»  pigs  svdd  ? — No.  thov  aro  not.  T  mu!«t  c^^t  thoin 
out  next  Thur-dav.  and  le:ive  what  thov  briuir  in  tho  otiioo:  and 
then  I  hav«?  n«»tliin:r  t*i  sujipi»n  my  sol  f  and  my  family. 

12.  Hiiw  niiicb  fintato  land  do  yi»u  phmi  i — Tl»rt*o  lialf  nmds,  or 
about  half  an  acre. 

13.  How  miu-li  iiat.<  ? — About  an  acn^  and  a  half. 

14.  What  do  you  do  with  the  other  two  aoros  ? — It  is  wa^sto  there. 

15.  I»o  vi»u  take  in  L'raziuir  upon  it  i — No:  I  eould  not  ;ret  nnv 
frrazing  u]K>n  it  this  year.  I  niiirht  iret  the  ^rrazinir  «>f  nittle  u|Hm 
it  when  the  srass  ffet>  up.  When  I  was  able  to  kivp  »  eow,  I  fiMl 
my  cow  u{N>n  it.  I  am  not  able  to  keep  a  I't^it  now.  nor  a  eow,  nor 
anv  thinir.     1  could  '^ot  plentv  of  mv  neiirbbdurs  tt»  tell  the  sanie. 

16.  What  do  you  exi»ect  the  piirs  will  brinu  next  Thur^*«iay  <—  1 
do  not  know.  They  an*  cheap  nt>w.  I  think  they  will  hardly 
make  up  Jt'2.     As  far  as  1  can  hear,  tbey  will  not  nuike  up  that. 

17.  Will  the  a^nt  be  i^atistietl  to  take  that  on  a<vountof  rent  i  — 
1  do  not  know. 

18.  When  they  are  soM.  you  have  no  nieam*  of  buying  potatoes 
for  the  jrround? — I  bave  not.  upon  my  wonl. 

19.  How  do  you  expect  to  get  seeii  for  tlie  ^^rounill — 1  tio  not 
know.     It  is  not  easy  for  a  poor  man  to  j^et  potato(»H  on  tnwt. 

20.  If  you  get  jK)tatoe8  on  tru.»<t,  what  do  you  exj)ect  to  j>ay  for 
th(>m? — If  I  get  pc>tato<*8  they  would  be  4(/.  a  stone  on  tnwt. 
Tbey  are  now  2.\<L  in  the  market. 

21.  How  long  will  you  betru8teil? — Till  November. 

22.  How  long  is  it  since  you  luul  oat4  ujion  the  ]nLrt  of  the  farm 
thnt  i8  now  waste? — About  two  years. 

23.  What  do  you  expect  to  get  for  the  gnizing  of  it  this  Hunnner? 
— I  do  not  know.  It  would  not  n^ar  a  goat  at  tliis  time.  The  graHs 
is  very  bad. 

24.  It  has  been  waste  for  two  ynirH? — Yes. 

25.  How  do  you  feed  your  family  at  thin  time?  -It  is  a  shame  to 
tidl  it  to  gentlemen  like  you.  iSometimoM  w(»  cannot  get  nult  U)  tho 
potatoes — tbat  is  sore  enough;  but  for  milk,  we  need  not  think  to 


tiracttt  frvM  have  it  lUift  ^oiir,  Iwirnng  hjiho  *)f  tlio  u«/i^lil>iiurs  ^ivc  us  u  ilr'.'p  for 
Evidence.      {jmVti  wike.  ' 

""■^  2<).  llowtlo  y«>"  ^c»t  the  iM)tut<K?s;  have  you  any  »iowi  for  your 

family '-"^  u.se/ — No,  not  any;  l>ut  1  hdu/j^ht  a  sack  of  jwtatoes,  half 
rott<Mi,  t*)  feod   these   pi;;«. 

27.  Mas  it  ever  occumMl  to  you,  tliat  vou  wouhl  be  hetter  in  tho 
poor-house  h(re? — That  wouhl  he  the  lant  tliiii;r  1  wouhl  do.  Wbat- 
I'ver  the  Lonl  will  do  for  lue  outs^ide,  1  will  never  enter  that,  if  I  can 
hel]>  it. 

'2i^.  What  are  your  ohjeetiou^^  to  the  j»oor-hour<e? — The  neighbours 
will  not  let  me  ^»ta^ve.  1  ran  get  plenty  to  eat  in  the  world,  and 
straw  to  lie  on  at  night,  and  I  will  have  that  much  j^leaaure. 

29.  How  lou":  have  you  had  this  land? — My  father  was  livinif  on 
it  l>efore  me  a  long  time,  and  1  have  four  aeres  of  what  he  lield. 

30.  Did  you  ever  see  whether  vou  eould  tret  a  1  setter  liviutr  by 
working  for  wages,  instead  of  having  any  thing  to  do  M'itli  ground? 
— If  there  were  wagee?  to  be  had  we  would  not  be  pcriwhed  so  much. 
We  are  willing  to  work;  but  pofiple  cannot  afford  to  give  u»  wages. 

.31.  It  is  two  years  since  you  paid  actually  any  rent,  but  yet  upon 
this  little  bit  of  Land  you  cannot  live? — Indeed,  1  cannot. 

32.  When  was  the  last  time  ycni  paitl  any  rent  t — 1  do  not  exactly 
know. 

33.  Di*l  3'ou  pay  any  rent  hust  yt^r? — Yes,  T  did. 

31.  Did  you  pay  any  reiit  out  of  the  last  year's  crop? — I  did; 
and  T  am  j)rocessed  for  a  year's  rent  now. 

.3.!).  Had  your  father  more  land  tlian  you  hold  now  ] — He  had  nine 
a  CIVS. 

3<».  Who  has  the  n'uiainder  of  the  nine  acn^s? — A  brother  of  mine 
harl  it,  and  he  wa.*<  broken  out  of  it.  and  sold  it  to  a  neighbour,  by 
Mr.  Trench's  consent.  I  had  four  acres  of  it;  but  1  shall  not  have 
it  long. 

37.  If  you  hud  to  et^ll  those  four  Jicres,  how  much  should  you  get 
for  them/ — Very  little.     Th».»  land  is  bad,  and  verv  high  rent^. 

3^<.  What  do  vou  ex])ect? — 1  suppose  £{)  or  £10. 

3U.  For  the  wh(de?— Xo;  i:10  an  acre,  if  I  couhl  get  it.  But  I 
know  T  will  not  ;;et  it.     The  laud  is  not  ikmxI. 

40.  Ha^  any  of  your  family  gone  to  America,  or  any  of  your 
neighbours  ? — N^ot  one  of  my  family  ever  went ;  but  a  goml  part  of 
my  neighl>ours  is  ottering  to  go,  if  they  can.  But  they  cannot  go, 
unless  Mr.  Trtmch  helps  them. 

41.  If  Mr.  Trench  was  to  help  ymi,  would  3'ou  be  willing  to  go? 
— No,  1  would  not.  I  would  rather  live  on  the  ft>ur  acres,  if  I  could 
manage. 

42.  Suj)pose  you  could  not  manage,  would  you  nither  tr^'  the 
world  here  than  go  to  America? — I  do  not  know  what  I  wouhl  do. 

43.  Have  you  been  able  to  work  your  land :  have  you  iroo<l  health) 
— The  land  has  got  the  uj»per  hand  of  nic;  I  cjinnot  manage  it  now. 
1  have  nothing  to  help  me. 

tnnAghftn.  John  Connolly,  farmer. 

U.  Q.  1.  1.  V.'luMv  «lo  you  live? — At  C'omasassonagh,  in  the  parish  of  Car- 

rick  nuiTos-;. 

2.  On  whr.se  estate  do  you  live? — 3Ir.  Shirley's. 
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Pt.   llow  iiKiuy  iioriv-  (.f  laml  <lo  you  hahil — TIiivo.  £xtract$  J 

4.  What  rout  <lo  yt^"  pJiy  ? — I  pay  £t\  lOs.  i\fl.  a  year.  EoidtM 

''».  AVIiat  c<»iiuty  cess  do  you  payi — I  cannot  tell  tliat;  soniotimos  ~~" 

it  is  more  ami  sometimes  less.     1  think  it  was  3/«.  1  paid  tliisspriu^. 

»i.   Are  y<»u   married? — Ves. 

7.  What  family  have  von? — Seven. 

?<.  AS'hat  age  is  the  eldest  i — Almut  ei«rhteen  yeari?. 

*J.  Do  you  eani  any  thing  hy  weaving  nowf — No,  1  gave  it  up; 
it  is  no  gornl  at  all. 

10.  AVhat  croj)s  have  you  upon  the  land? — 1  have  an  acre  of  oats 
80we<l,  and  better. 

11.  How  much  potatoes? — Another  acre. 

12.  AVhat  else  have  you? — 1  have  some  flax  upon  it — a  j)eck  of 
flux. 

13.  llow  much  ground  does  that  sow? — 1  think  it  is  ahout  ten 
perches. 

14.  Have  vou  anv  thing  (dse  ui>on  the  farm? — No,  only  a  small 
quantity  of  grass. 

1.5.  Have  you  any  *>f  your  ground  at  n»st  ? — T  always  keep  a  piece 
for  grazing. 

h>.  Do  you  sow  it  with  clover? — 1  put  hay  seinl  upon  it. 

17.  Have  you  a  cow? — Yes. 

l^^.  A  pig? — Yes,  a  sow  pig,  and  s<mie  young  i>igs. 

IJ).  Does  the  wife  keep  fowls ? — Yes;  only  for  that  it  would  lie 
very  ill  piying  rent :  (mly  for  that  and  England,  I  should  l>e  hard 
pushed  in  j>aying  rent.     1  go  over  every  year  to  England. 

2^0.  Where  do  you  go  to  ? — To  Norfolk. 

21.  ])o  you  work  for  the  same  farmer? — Yes,  for  one  Mr.  Booth. 

22.  How  much  do  you  earn? — Sometimes  I  go  over  an<l  have  £4 
paid,  and  sometimes  not  a  shilling;  sometimes  more  and  sometimea 
less. 

23.  How  do  you  put  together  the  money  to  pay  rent? — 1  put 
tlic  wages  and  the  fowls  together,  and  make  up  my  rent  with  a  great 
struggle.  It  is  a  great  thing  to  do,  to  maintain  ten  in  family — my 
wife  and  seven  children,  ami  an  ol»l  woman.  1  work  very  hard,  an 
hard  as  any  man  in  twenty  miles. 

24.  What  is  your  food? — Potatoes  mostly,  ami  a  sup  of  milk  he- 
times,  and  sometinu's  worse. 

25.  Do  you  sell  the  milk? — No:  she  is  sometimes  in  calf. 

2<>.  Do  you  <lig  the  land? — I  hire  a  ht^a^t.  I  trit^l  the  digging, 
and  thought  it  was  a  bad  way  of  labouring.  The  ph»ugh  gives  biHter 
cro])s  to  me. 

27.  What  do  you  pay  for  the  ploughing  by  the  aere? — It  is  accord- 
ing as  till*  oats  an*  dear ;  it  is  about  1 2^,  t>r  I  .*1^.  an  acre  for  ploughing 
and  harrow  in  ir. 

28.  Do  you  take  any  con-acre? — No. 

21).  How  do  you  make  up  the  manure  for  your  potatoes? — 1  burn 
some  ashes,  and  get  some  allies  burnt  ujwm  the  farm. 

30.  What  do  you  burn  for  ashes? — A  kind  of  mixed  mud;  it  \% 
the  lK>ttom  of  the  lK)g. 

31.  How  much  turf  do  you  reiiuire  fi»r  the  use  of  your  family? — 
1  have  fourteen  perches,  and  j>;iy  3x.  for  it.  It  is  a  eut-awav  bog. 
It  is  convenient  to  me,  as  I  ^a^e  n<»  horse  to  take  it. 
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r/ror/ff  from      32.  You  an?  able  to  i>ay  your  rout  with  gn»at  etru;:(<rling  out  of 
Evidence,     the  fannl — By  <Unl,  I  have  too  much  to  do;  and  on\y  for  going  to 
^~'         Enirlaud,  I  would  n(»t  do  it.  ■ 

33.  Are  any  of  the  hi »ys  growing  up? — Yes,  I  have  one;  but  I 
sent  him  to  a  tiiido^  and  he  had  the  ague,  and  I  had  to  bring  him 
home. 

34.  How  manv  fowls  hai  the  wift*  ijonorallv? — By  times  she  has 
a  good  dojil,  and  sometimes  more  than  othern. 

So.  I  low  much  will  the  fowlis  bring  in  a  year? — Well,  by  dad,  I 
cannot  tell  you. 

30.  Are  they  na  good  as  a  i)ig? — Oh,  no  such  thing  at  all.  1  wouhl 
not  give  my  j>ig  for  all  the  fowls  she  reared  for  five  years. 

37.  Do  you  sell  eggs? — Yes,  sometimes  she  does. 

38.  AnJ  all  that  goes  to  help  the  rent  t — Every  halfpenny  of  it 
went. 

39.  How  do  you  and  the  family  ]»rovide  for  clothing? — When  I 
go  to  England,  they  try  to  get  some  money  for  that;  they  do  as  well 
as  they  can. 

40.  Do  they  knit  at  all? — No;  they  get  it  spun  and  wove  here. 

^Tone.  James  Sinclair,  esq.,  land  proprietor. 

l&i  Q.  33.  33.  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  farming  population,  do 

you  consitler  that  the  couilitiou  of  the  larger  fanners  is  improving 
or  the  reverse  ? — 1  should  be  inclined  to  think  that  they  are  very 
much  im])roved. 

34.  With  respect  to  the  means  of  the  smaller  class  of  tenantry, 
do  you  think  they  are  improving  or  staticmary  ? — I  think  that  the 
very  small  tenantry  have  not  im])n)ved.  1  think  any  man  who  can 
sell  a  good  deal  of  }iroduee  off  his  land  is  in  a  better  state  than  he 
used  to  be. 

35.  With  resjiect  to  the  con*lition  of  the  labourers  ahd  cottiers 
through  the  country,  is  that  improving  ? — No,  1  am  sorry  to  say  it 
is  not.  The  small  farmer  labours  a  great  deal  more,  and  makes  the 
females  of  his  family  lalK)ur,  and  <loes  not  employ  labourers,  as  he 
fonnerly  did.  This  was  the  very  centre  of  a  large  manufaetory; 
the  sale  of  linen  here  was  fnmi  £/5,0(X)  to  £0,000  a  week. 

36.  Were  the  females  of  the  small  fanner*s  family  much  em- 
ployed in  that  manufacture  while  it  existed  ? — Y'^es;  there  was  scarcely 
such  a  thing  as  a  small  farmer  without  a  loom,  perhaps  two,  in  his 
house. 

37.  Then,  under  those  circumstances,  they  were  obliged  to 
employ  more  labourtTs  ? — Yes ;  for  not  only  all  the  females  were 
employed  in  the  house,  but  the  young  boys. 

yrone.  ^^r.  Robert  M*Crca,  farmer. 

37,  Q.  56.  56.  With   respect   to  the  conditiim  of  the    farming  population, 

are  the  large  fanners,  in  your  oj»inion,  getting  better  in  the  world? — 
There  is  an  appearance  of  more  c<mifort  with  them.  Then*  is  a 
taste  for  a  better  style  of  living  and  apjiearing  in  public,  but  I  fear 
that  their  circumstances  are  not  better  by  any  means.  There  is 
more  industr}'^  and  a  closer  attenticm  to  business,  which  have  enabled 
them  so  far  to  keep  up  former  appearances.     Increasing  education 
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gives  tliem  a  ta5«tc  ior  a  Iwtter  style  of  livin;|?,  but  their  circumstanees  Extract*  / 
are  by  no  mean^  lu'tter.  Evidemet 

/)7.  Are  the  Hinall  tenantry  ^ettiu^  better  in  their  nieann? — 1         """" 
think  that  the  very  .small  tenantry  are  not;  they  are  if  any  thing 
worse,  and  but  a  little  better  oft'  than  the  labourers  upon  their  farms. 

59.  la  the  capital  of  the  farming  population  ^^caierally  suftieient  187,  Q.  59 
for  their  operations? — Yes ;  1  think  it  i»< ;  there  iH  much  money  locked 

up  in  banks,  which,  if  it  wa>*  let  huKso,  wouhl  cultivate  tfie  lands 
well.  1  have  no  doubt  of  it.  On  the  wlude,  I  think  all  classics  are 
more  industriou.<,  and  that  a  taste  for  increased  ccmifort  is  y^ntyriny; 
up  among  all  classes.  I  think  upon  the  same  estate,  there  is  not 
much  difference  betwe(?n  the  acreablc  r<»nt  of  large  and  small  farms. 

60.  By  what  mexins  are  the  children  usually  provided  for  at  the 
death  of  their  parents  1 — For  the  most  part  the  farm  is  given  to  the 
eldest  son,  and  he  is  charged  with  the  support  or  provi-sion  for  the 
rest.  At  other  times,  if  thert^  are  not  sufficient  means  to  do  that, 
he  is  permitted  to  sell  the  tenant-right. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Cox,  farmer.  Clare. 

/)7.  With  res|)ect  to  the  condition  of  the  farming  population,  are  699,  Q.  67, 
the  larger  class  of  farmers  iretting  better  in  the  world] — Of  this 
class  there  are  few  in  the  district;  their  ctmdition  is  rather  com- 
fortable. 

58.  Are  the  small  t<?nantry  getting  lietter  off? — For  the  most 
part  their  condition  is  very  low,  and  not  getting  better. 

63.  By  what  means  are  the  younger  chihlren  provided  for  at  the  Q-  ®3- 
death  of  their  parents  ? — There  is  no  certain  provisitm  for  children 
who  have  lost  their  parents ;  we  have  not  much  custom  of  dividing 
the  fanns  among  the  children.  The  farms  are  not  leased,  and  if  the 
£ftther  dies,  the  widow  generally  takes  the  management  of  the  fanu 
under  a  high  profession  of  affection  for  her  childrc^n,  and  very  scMm 
gets  married,  and  the  children  are  thrown  upon  the  world ;  that  is 
the  case  in  nine  in.stauces  out  of  ten. 

David  John  Wilson,  esq.,  land  proprietor.  Clare. 

12.  With  respect  to  the  conditicm  of  the  farming  po[>ulation,  do  626»  Q.  IS, 


dly  improved.  I  know  mstauces  m  which  re8pe< 
even  large  capitals  have  been  accumulated  from  very  small  means. 
The  small  tenantry  are  to  a  very  little  extent  improved — in  many 
instances  not  at  all  so;  and  all,  I  conceive,  owing  to  the  want  of  a 
proper  system  of  cultivation  and  house-feeding,  and  which  became 
the  more  necessary  as  the  population  increased,  and  the  ground 
became  impoverished  by  constant  croj)ping.  From  the  impetus  now 
given,  I  anticipate  an  improvement  of  the  small  tenantry;  and  that 
of  the  labourer,  I  look  upon  it,  must  follow.  Children  are  generally 
put  among  their  friends  on  the  death  of  their  parents.  I  have 
eleven  or  twelve  wi(h.ws  on  my  property,  and  those  who  hohl  land 
are  some  of  the  very  best  tenants  I  have.  Tenants  of  small  luddiiig^ 
arc,  in  general,  the  labourers  employed  by  the  gentry,  and  hold 
directly  from  them. 
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Thomas  Ilomck,  esq.,  land  proprietor. 

40.  With  rospot't  to  the  fanniiiiu'  p<))>nlati<»ii,  are  tlio  lar;:e  fanners 
^ottintr  rirlicr  ] — Tho  largr  fannors  an?  always  better  ott'  tluin  tho 
siiiuU  farniors.  There  its  iioehu^.s  sn  h«'llv  oil*  as  tluwe  siiiall  faniiord, 
except  the  paujier-s ;  they  are  worse  nil*  than  the  lahoim^rs. 

47.  AVhat  «lo  you  eall  a  «iiki11  farnur  / — A  iiiau  huhliug  tea  ucres^ 
up  ti»  twenty,  1  may  ys\y. 

John  Lynoli,  esq.,  solicitor. 

4.*^  In  tho  ease  of  a  man  havinif  a  lea'^ehoKl  interest  <lyin;r,  how 
\h  that  interest  an-nnire-l;  (h»  disputes  fret | wen tly  arise  amoni;  the 
snrvivin^r  momh«'rs  of  the  family? — It  is  a  .'(mree  of  eontinual 
tlisinite  lietween  them,  nnh-ss  lie  settles  it  hy  <\vM  or  will.  If  lio 
ilies  intestat4>  they  are  all  mixe<l  U]>  to^retl'i'r.  Thn*  says,  "1  wi.-jli 
to  improve  this;"  another  wiys  fmm  «il);?tlnaj*y,  *•  Vou  >hall  utjt."  Oni» 
will  have  a  ]>i!^  fee<linir  here,  and  the  eonse(|nenei'  is  that  all  improve- 
ment is  impossible.  1  think  it  very  <lisjulvantageon>  for  the  lan<lh>r.l 
to  let  to  tenants  in  eomnion,  or  to  joint  tenants.  Ii  jnst  leads  lu 
the  very  thin.ic  1  have  bt-en  inentionin«r. 

44.  In  your  o])inion.  is  the  (picriun  of  tho  sueci'ssion  to  a  l«i.sohohl 
iutere.st  a  vrrv  fruitful  soureo  of  liti«nition  in  this  eountry  f — Xo 
<|Uesti(m  at  all  about  it. 

4.'>.  Is  it  the  habit  aunm;r  the  ;-.  <)]»lo  in  this  country,  holding 
.**mall  leasehold  interests,  to  uiake  ehart'cs  up4m  th.^m  for  tho  females 
of  the  family  I — Yes.  It  is  a  most  exmin^ Unary  thinif.  1  have  often 
«iid,  *'One  would  8uj>p(>s«*  y(m  had  Lord  Keuniai'e's  estate  to  disposo 
of."  They  have  a  mis<'i*able  i>ateh  of  land,  and  thev  have  four  or 
tivp  children,  and  tln^y  will  say.  **  To  A  so  unurh  is  5riveu :  to  B  su 
iimch  is  j^iven;  to  0  8o  much;  and  to  D  so  much  isyfiven."  And  it 
i8  a  common  practice  with  them,  after  they  have  irot  husband^)  for 
their  daiiijhters,  and  have  got  rid  of  tliiir  children  in  that  way,  to 
dispose  of  it  to  another  party  in  tln^  sann*  ^^ay,  who  is  i;;norant  of 
the  previous  disj)osition.  Then  lu'twct'ii  these  j;arties,  the  ri;;htful 
owner,  in  the  first  place,  and  these  otlu-r  j:arties,  there  is  an  eternal 
.scene  *>f  liti<|ration  takiujir  place. 

Robert  O'Brien,  esq.,  a/jent,  and  land  j)ropriet()r. 

31.  With  r(»sj>ect  to  the  farmin;^^  jiopulatiou.  what  is  the  condition 
ofthelar«xe  farmers? — The  lander  farmei-s  consists  of  two  clas.-^cs, 
l>oside  irentlemen  farmin;:  their  own  demeMu??,  viz.,jj:enthuuen  rentin;^ 
land  and  ni:ikin;;  jirofit  thereout  by  grazing  cattle.  Tlii*?  wjis  a  very 
numei-ous  chi.-s,  ami  though  diminished,  there  art>  ^^till  many  in  th« 
country  who  hoM  very  large  tracts  of  hind,  and  are  looked  u]>on  by 
the  country  ])e<»jde  with  great  jealousy,  an<l  in  times  of  a;:rarian 
distnrlwuces  are  obnoxious  to  the  attacks  of  the  pco]»le.  That  class 
«>f  tenants  will  only  take  the  ]>nme  lands,  and  that  has  b(»en  one  of 
the  rea.<*»ns  why  that  <piality  of  land  is  not  often  coltieivd.  The 
other  class  are  farmers  holding  dairy  ov  grjizing  laml,  who  devt)t<» 
tlieir  whole  tiuu*  to  their  business,  and  as  tliev  do  not  -'enei-ally  live 
iu  an  expensivr' mauncT,  are  in  very  coinf»n*.Li>le  and  independent 
eircunjstances  :  they  .**ettle  their  sons  wc'l^  wu  1  ^-ive  larirc*  portion.^  to 
their  daughters  on  their  marriaire.  I  know  one  instance  in  p'lrticnlar 
of  the  .««ou  and  daughter  of  two  siu'h  farmers  for  \Ahom  their  parents 
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raid  £400  each  on  their  marria|^ ;  nor  are  sucli  oocurrences  rare.  EjciracU  / 

iJut  this  class  of  tenants  having  no  means  of  investipg  their  money     EddeM^ 

except  in  deposit  receipts  in  the  banks  at  a  very  h>w  rate  of  interest^ 

or  sometimes  in  the  funds^  will  readily  lend  it  to  landlords  to  get 

into  the  occupation  of  eligible  farms,  or  to  obtain  a  reduction  in  their 

rent     The  small  tenantry  may  be  defined  as  those  who  handle  the 

plough -or  spade  themselves,  and  hold  the  largest  portion  of  land  in  this 

country.     A  large  portion  of  this  class  enjoy  less  comfort  than  if 

they  were  mere  labourers  with  constant  employment  and  well  supplied 

with  food,  as  they  liavc  not  means  to  purchaise  manure  for  the  land, 

and  frequently  let  off  the  crojw  for  two  years,  rent  free,  while  they 

are  obliged  to  make  up  the  landlord's  rent,  till  tliey  can  reimburse 

themselves  with  the  com  crop.    The  number  and  variety  of  dealings 

of  this  class  is  quite  extraordinary,  as  they  frequently  take  con-acre, 

<)at  soil,  an<l  meadows,  perhaps  miles  away  from  their  £EU'm,  beside 

dealings  for  cattle  to  stock  their  land,  bought  on  time.     This  class 

x^ao  embarrass  themselves  veiy  much  in  giving  marriage  portions  to 

their  daughters,  consisting  often  of  some  money,  some  stock,  and 

generally  a  promissory-note  for  a  part  of  it.     It  is  principally  on 

their  marria^^es  that  they  seek  for  leases — and  many  a  tenant  would 

be  aatisiiod  to  hold  at  will,  if  it  were  not  for  the  demands  made  on 

euch  occasions.     If  this  class  of  tenants  hold  their  land  very  cheap, 

they  do  not  make  such  good  tenants  as  those  who  pay  higher  rents ; 

4his  may  be  owing  to  persons  having  to  pay  high  rents  mcquiring 

industrious  habits,  and  perhaps  seH-denial  in  the  way  of  living,  while 

those  to  whom  rent  is  not  of  much  conseauence,  are  more  careless. 

34.  By  what  means  are  children  provided  for  at  the  death  of  their  653,  Q.  94 
parents  ? — The  case  of  children  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  solution, 
and  a  constant  source  of  controversy  between  landlords  and  tenants, 
as  amongst  the  small  farmers  the  custom  of  the  country  being  for 
the  parents  to  settle  off  their  children  as  tliey  grow  up,  so  that  the 
jroungest  generally  is  the  one  to  inherit  the  house,  or  rather  the 
«ldest  unsettled,  or  perhaps  the  widow.  Now  that  the  landlords  are 
universally  setting  tlieir  faces  against  subdivision,  the  people  find 
great  difficulty,  if  they  are  poor,  in  arranging  matters  amongst  their 
children.  The  general  custom,  where  they  can  venture  to  do  so,  is, 
cither  to  divide  the  land  share  and  share  alike  amongst  their  children, 
or  to  give  the  largest  part  of  the  farm  to  one  of  the  sons,  generally 
reserving  for  the  widow  the  ohl  house  (as  the  son  is  required  to  build 
a  house  for  himpelf),  and  an  acre  or  so  of  land ;  this,  at  the  time,  is 
generally  stated  to  return  to  tlie  son,  hut,  in  course  of  time,  it  is  given 
at  her  death  by  the  widow  to  one  of  the  daughters ;  and  as  the  stipu- 
lation is  that  the  acre  should  be  rent  free,  there  are  constant -com- 
plaints and  quarrels  on  the  subject,  and  it  generally  ends  hy  the  land- 
lord being  obliged  to  make  a  new  agreement,  and  take  with  each  as 
separate  tenants,  or  else  to  eject  the  whole  to  get  rid  of  the  intruders. 

Adam  Walker,  esq.,  agent.  TipponuT; 

63.  Do  you  consider  that  the  holders  of  large  grazing  farms  are  5^  Q-  •* 
improving  in  their  condition  and  getting  richer  ? — No,  I  do  not  think 
they  have  in  the  last  two  years. 

f)4.  Do  you  consider  that  the  holders  of  large  tillage  farms  are 
getting  richer] — Yes,  because  they  are  improvmg  in  tJieir  style  and 
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inotle  of  cultivating  tbeir  lanil.     That  is  coniincd  to  large  fiirineni; 
the  small  fannen)  are  not. 

Mr.  William  O'Hynn,  farmer. 

6G.  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  fanning  population,  da 
jrou  consider  that  the  large  fanners  art^  getting  richer  I — No,  I  do  not. 

07.  Are  the  small  ti?nantry  getting  richer  '\ — No;  they  are 
wretchedly  poor. 

Mr.  Michael  O'Brien,  farmer. 

30.  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  fiirming  population,  do 
ou  consider  that  the  large  fanners  are  getting  richer  in  the  world  ] — 

declare  they  are  scarcely  getting  richer.  The  expenses  of  the 
lithe  composition,  and  the  county  ce8.^^,  and  poor  rates  are  so  heavy, 
and  getting  more  and  more  heavy,  it  takes  away  a  great  part  of  the 
profit.  I  know  it  docs  of  mine.  I  pay  very  high  county  rat^a,  and 
the  rent-charge  and  all. 

31.  Are  the  small  tenants  getting  richer  in  the  world  1 — No,  they 
are  not,  the  subdivision  of  land  is  so  gri^at. 

Mr.  Edmund  Anthony  Power,  farmer. 

45.  With  re«i>ect  to  the  condition  of  the  farming  population,  do 
you  consider  that  the  largo  farmers  art*  getting  richer  ? — Yes,  I  think 
they  are.  I  think  they  are  better  olf — we  can  have  stock  of  the 
best  kind.  A  tillage  fanner  must  wait  for  the  crops  to  grow,  but  a 
man  who  has  cows  can  make  butter  and  feed  pigs. 

4(5,  Are  the  small  £a,nners  getting  richer  \ — No,  tl>ere  are  too  many 
of  them. 

Mr.  William  Robert  Leckey,  farmer. 

37.  With  respect  to  the  ccmtlition  of  the  farming  population,  do 
you  think  the  large  farmers  are  g(?tting  richer? — 1  think  they  are; 
1  think  their  conditicm  is  improving.  They  are  better  managers, 
and  better  tillers ;  they  use  better  seed,  and  grow  better  crops  than 
they  did  formerly. 

38.  Are  the  small  tenantry  improving  in  their  condition  ? — Some 
of  them  are.  1  do  not  think  in  a  general  way  they  can  be  said  to 
be  improving  much,  but  several  are. 

Anthony  Strong  Iliwaey,  esq.,  land  proprietor. 

37.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  condition  of  the  large  farmers; 
do  you  consider  that  they  are  improving  in  their  circumstances,  or 
otherwise? — I  think,  wherever  they  have  a^lopted  the  new  system 
of  cultivation,  they  have  very  consi<lerably  improved ;  but  the  small 
fitnners  are  in  a  very  wretched  condition. 

3^.  To  what  do  you  attribute  the  state  of  the  small  farmers  ? — I 
think  it  is  owing  to  the  want  of  capital  and  the  want  of  draining. 
Their  lands  want  draining  on  every  side,  and  it  is  very  expensive. 

Edmund    Smithwick,    esq.,   merchant,   farmer,   mayor   of 

Kilkenny,  &c.,  &c. 

22.  Po  you  consider  that  the  small  farmers  are  improving  and 
getting  richer  in  their  circumstancos ] — Yes,  I  do;  and  I  could  in- 
stance many  ca^os  where  the  email  farmers  have  amassed  sums  that 
would  surprise  you,  from  their  industry.     I  could  instance  many 
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t!ftfies  where  tlioy  have   put   some   huiitlrcds   toircthcr  from  very  Exfractn  /n> 
small  farms — uiidor  ten  acres;  ainl  1  have  ^enenilly  seen  that  those     ^^^"^"^^ 
who  <lo  not  require  horse  power,  merely  using  tlieir  own  labour^  and 
omj)loying  themselves,  turn  it  to  advantage 

George  Briscoe,  e«q.,  agent.  Kilkenny, 

23.  With  respect  to  the  general  state  of  the  farming  populaticm,  90a,  Q.  29. 
^o  you  think  the  large  farmers  are  getting  richer? — 1  cannot  say. 
'Generally  some  are  an*l  some  are  not.    If  1  may  siH'ak  of  those  I  have 

to  deal  with,  I  will  do  so.  I  find  in  many  cases  a  farmer  holding 
■six  or  seven  acre's  of  ground  is  an  exceedingly  punctual  tenant. 
Upon  the  same  townland  there  are  holders  of  tliirty  acres  who  are 
"bad  tenants.  That  is  from  the  disposition  of  the  parties,  not  from 
the  ground  being  bad,  the  rent  being  the  same. 

24.  Does  that  arise  in  any  manner  from  the  farmers  not  having 
capital  sufficient  for  the  larger  farms? — Yes,  tliat  is  the  fault 
generally.  Generally  the  parties  who  come  to  take  farms  calculate 
upon  getting  a  fortune  by  marriage,  and  come  perfectly  penniless. 

25.  Do  you  consider  that  a  man  having  a  very  small  number  of 
acres  is  able  to  cultivate  that  portion  of  land  by  the  labour  of  his 
family,  without  much  capital  ?— Yes. 

26.  In  a  better  way  than  a  man  with  twenty  or  thirty  acres 
without  capital  can  do  ? — Yes.  The  Wst  tenants  to  deal  with  are 
widows.  I  have  no  trouble  with  them.  I  never  met  with  but  one 
who  gave  me  any  trouble.  They  are  always  the  most  punctual  and 
the  most  industrious.  The  people  who  give  me  the  most  trouble  are 
those  addicted  to  horse-racing  and  that  sort  of  thing.  I  think  the 
want  of  capital  is  what  prevails  against  the  largo  farm-holders  that 
I  have  to  deal  with. 

27.  With  respect  to  the  small  tenantry,  do  you  think  that  they 
are  getting  richer  ? — I  think  that  nuiny  of  them  are  getting  more 
comfortable,  ])articularly  in  those  districts  where  farming  societies 
have  l)een  established. 

Mr.  John  Carroll,  farmer  and  middleman.  Kilkenny. 

38.  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  farming  population,  are  908,  Q.  38. 
the  large  fanners  getting  more  wealthy  in  the  world  ? — I  believe  I 
know  three  or  four  who  have  made  some  money,  and  perhaps  a  few 
small  holders  of  from  five  to  ten  acres;  but  I  know  the  condition  of 
the  great  bulk  of  the  farmers  is  deteriorating. 

I  know  that  none  of  my  tenants  have  ever  given  or  received  less  Q*  *^- 
than  £100  fortunes  with  their  children. 

50.  Have  you  any  suggestions  you  wish  to  lay  before  the  com-  Q.  66. 
missioners? — I  do  not  know  any  thing  I  could  suggest  as  to  these 
points,  but  the  farmers  within  the  circle  of  my  acquaintance  are 
uneducated  in  farming.     There  is  a  want  of  education  among  the 
farmers,  and  some  mo<le  of  teaching  agriculture  is  much  wanted. 

57.  Do  you  see  among  the  class  of  farmers  any  particular  dis- 
position to  acquire  information  if  they  had  the  means? — They  are 
most  anxious  to  make  improvements  if  they  liad  the  means  of 
knowledge;  but  they  seem  to  think  that  any  of  these  improvements 
put  them  to  expense  and  would  not  pay,  and  would  not  remunerate 
them. 

2€2 
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Extractt  from      58*  You  think  if  paius  were  taken  to  show  them  how  improve' 

Evideuce.     mentB  do  pay  they  would  n^ladly  adopt  them  I — Yes ;  they  are  most 

anxious  to  make  improvements,  but  they  want  knowledge,  and  they 

want  capital  above  all,  because  parties  who  are  going  to  the  bonk 

to  get  advances  cannot  have  money  to  make  improvements. 

Arthur  Fitzmaurico,  esq.,  agent. 

42.  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  farming  population,  dc^ 
vou  think  that  tlie  large  farmers  are  getting  more  wealthy? — The 
lust  two  years  have  been  favourable  for  farmers,  and  they  have  im- 
proved. Previous  to  that  there  had  been  many  causes  to  injure 
them,  an«l  they  ran  much  in  debt.  "We  had  two  or  three  very 
wet  years,  and  the  tariff  for  a  year  or  two  had  a  great  effect  upon 
the  farmers;  but  the  last  two  or  three  years  they  have  been  in  a 
better  state  than  for  a  number  of  vears 

43.  Bo  you  think  the  small  tenantry  are  getting  richer? — In 
consequence  of  tin?  temperance  movement  they  are  a  great  deal 
better  off.     At  least  I  call  them  small  tenantry  under  tea  acTes. 

Richard  Byrne,  esq.,  Tice-chaimian  of  Board  of  Guardians, 

119.  With  resjiect  to  the  condition  of  the  farming  population,  is 
the  condition  of  the  hoMers  of  large  farms  improving,  or  otherwise  ? — 
It  is  generally  improving,  I  should  say,  in  every  instance. 

120.  What  do  you  say  of  the  condition  of  the  smaller  tenantry  1 — 
Under  good  landlords  they  are  improving,  but  under  embarrassed 
Ian<llords,  or  absentee  landlords,  they  are  getting  worse. 

1:24.  In  what  manner  are  the  children  provided  for  at  tlie  deatb 
of  their  parentis  by  tiiose  holding  laud  / — Tliey  generally  contrive^ 
wliere  the  children  are  grown  up,  to  divide  the  land  amongst  them, 

12.>.  Where  they  cannot  succeed  in  dividing  the  land  amongst 
them,  what  course  do  they  adopt  I — The  children  generally  become 
servants  to  farmers  and  labourers. 

120.  Do  the  family  give  them  assistance,  and  how  is  that  ar- 
ranged I — Yes^  whore  they  liavc  the  means  they  genenilly  give  then^ 
a9;$i  stance. 

127.  Is  the  charge  left  upon  the  farm  for  the  unprovided daughten* 
and  sons,  by  the  father,  generally  very  disproportionate  to  the  value 
of  the  farm? — Yes;  where  he  makes  a  will,  it  is;  but  wliere  he 
fortunes  them  out  during  his  life,  he  generally  gives  much  larger 
fortunes  than  he  ought,  considering  the  value  of  his  laud,  to  give. 
I  have  known  an  instance  of  a  man  holding  four  a<^'res  of  grounrU. 
getting  three  dauglitexs  married,  to  each  of  whom  he  gave  £20  for- 
tune ;  and  another  man,  holding  fourteen  acres,  got  three  of  his 
daughters  married,  to  each  of  whom  he  gsive  £'2i)  fortune:  and  those 
were  both  tenants  holding  at  will. 

Mr.  Thomas  Bradford,  farmer. 

8^7.  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  fanners  generally,  whal 
shouhl  you  say  was  the  condition  of  the  holders  of  large  quantities 
of  land,  should  you  say  it  was  improving  ? — I  cannot  say,  where 
tliey  are  paying  the  full  value  for  the  ground,  that  they  are  im- 
proving much. 
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SS,  With  regard  to  the  tenantry  holding  small  quantities  of  ground,  Extracts  fro 
•do  you  conceive  that  they  are  improving  1 — No,  tliey  have  been     Evidence, 
getting  poorer  the  last  two  or  three  years. 

92.  llow  dt)  the  tenantry  generally  provide  f*)T  their  children  58,  Q.  92. 
left  at  their  death  i — The  father  generally  leaves  the  farm  to  the 
boys,  and  loaves  sums  of  money  to  the  girls,  if  he  lias  money;  and 
sometimes  he  leaves  money  to  he  paid  by  the  sons  which  the  sous 
are  never  able  to  pay. 

1)3.  Is  that  the  general  custom  ? — Where  they  make  a  will,  or 
have  any  means  at  all. 

William  Hamilton,  esq.,  agent,  Qaeea^i. 

In  case  of  death  of  occupier  the  surviving  parent  generally  carries  839,  Q.  71. 
on  the  fann.  If  both  parents  die,  if  there  is  a  possibility  of  doing  it, 
or  that  the  interest  is  considoRvl  valuable,  the  children  are  assisted  by 
friends  antl  relatives  until  able  to  mana^re  for  themselves.  Instances 
of  extraordinary  integrity  and  etjuitable  arrangement  are  common 
in  those  cases,  made  with  regard  to  apjwirently  natural  rights,  with- 
out reference  to  the  law.  In  cases  of  destitution,  young  orphans  are 
distributed  amongst  the  nearest  surviving  relatives  until  able  to  earn 
a  livelihood.  That  used  to  l)e  the  system ;  whether  the  poor  law 
will  change  it  I  do  not  know. 

Rev.  Richard  Buggy,  Roman  Catholic  clergyman,  Qneea^f. 

26.  W^ith  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  farming  population,  do  972,  Q.  M. 
you  consider  that  the  large  farmers  are  getting  any  richer  or  better 
in  their  circumstances  I — If  I  might  take  the  criterion  of  the  present 
year  they  are  in  better  circumstances  than  they  were  last  year,  but 
the  reason  is  from  the  increase  in  the  produce  of  the  crops ;  Init  in 
the  district  of  which  I  am  speaking  I  cannot  say  that  the  large  farmers 
<)r  the  small  fanners  are  getting  richer,  with  very  few  exceptions. 

32.  With  regard  to  the  smaller  tenantiy  holding  ten  acres  or  tinder,  Q.  3j. 
what  is  generally  their  diet  and  the  condition  of  their  houses  ? — The 
condition  of  their  houses  is  very  uncomfortable  indeed. 

33.  Have  they  bedsteads  and  bwlding  ? — Yes,  they  have  gene- 
rally, but  not  of  that  comfortable  quality  that  i>ersons  in  their  cir- 
cumstances in  other  neighbourhoods  liave. 

34.  What  is  their  diet  ? — Potatoes  and  milk,  and  very  often  meal 
in  the  summer.  They  do  not  generally  have  potatoes  enough  to 
supply  them  through  the  year,  and  they  go  in  debt  for  meal  during 
the  summer  tune.  They  get  meal  on  credit  at  an  exorbitant  price 
hy  passing  their  notes  for  it. 

William  Fetherston  H.,  jun.,  esq.,  secretary,  farming  society.  Weitmeath 

43.  W'hat  is  the  relative  condition  of  the  tenants  in  each  class  ? —  *^®»  ^  ^* 
That  depends  so  nmch  u]x>n  the  landlord  and  the  tenants  tl^emselves, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  give  an  answer  to  it.  Upon  some  of  the  large 
properties  the  tenants  are  in  a  very  good  state;  but  on  the  same  pro- 
perty you  will  see  men,  with  equal  means,  reduce<l  to  a  very  low 
fitate,  by  their  own  indolence.  I  have  one  or  two  small  agencies,  I 
have  taken  the  greatest  pains  with  the  tenants,  and  I  see  some  of 
them  doing  well  and  thriving,  in  spite  of  bad  seasons  ]  and  t!iey  are 
coming  on,  owing  to  adopting  a  better  system  of  agriculture.    Others 
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have  ruined  themselves  hy  their  natural  indolence  and  laziness.  Ob 
other  of  the  lands  a  j»arty  holdin;::  four  acres  ])ays  the  rent  well. 

()G.  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  iirniiug  population,  apff 
the  largo  farmers  tretting  richer  in  tlie  world,  in  your  opinion  1 — I 
tliink  that  they  are,  where  they  have  not  speculated  too  much.  I 
know  8omo  farmers  who  ruin  themselves  hy  johhing  in  cattle,  and 
^ave  sustained  great  losses  by  the  distemper  in  cattle.  But,  gene^ 
lally  speaking,  1  should  say  they  were  improving,  on  tlie  average. 

67.  Are  the  small  tenantry  improving  in  their  condition,  or  the 
reverse  ? — Where  they  have  entered  on  the  new  system  of  agricul- 
ture they  are  un«|Ucstionahly  improving;  and  where  they  have 
adhered  to  the  old  system,  their  own  condition,  and  that  of  the  land-^ 
lord,  is  deteriorating  every  day. 

R.  F.  SaundcFB,  esq.,  land  proprietor  and  magistrate. 

Children  are  most  frequently  provide*!  for  at  the  death  of  their 
parents  by  the  father  *'  making  his  fortune  on  his  death-bed."  Thai 
is  a  common  expression.  He  leaves  the  farm  to  his  eldest  son,  and 
charges  it  with  more  than  it  is  worth  (without  leaving  any  assets  to 
pay  those  charges),  as  provision  for  the  remainder  of  his  family. 
Litigation  ensues,  and  the  farm  is  lost  in  the  end.  I  have  known 
many  farmers  who  have  charged  a  property  lease  with  a  great  deal 
more  than  the  farm  is  worth,  and  which  never  has  made  any  thing 
during  his  life-time.  Sometimes  he  subtlivides  his  farm,  ami  during 
bis  life-time  passes  bills  to  the  husband  of  his  (Laughter,  and  dis- 
tresses himself  to  pay  them.  They  frequently  come  before  the  quarter 
sessions  at  Baltinglass.  He  oft^n  allows  the  young  married  couple 
to  reside  under  the  same  roof  with  himself  in  a  house  most  ])ro1>ably 
Bot  large  enough  for  his  own  family.  This  is  a  practice  I  have  set 
my  face  against;  and  have  a  clause  in  my  leases  that  no  subdivision 
as  stated  shall  take  place,  but  the  whole  £irm  is  to  pass  to  any  child 
fixed  on  by  the  lessee. 

ThoraaB  Hughes  Graydon,  esq.,  agent. 

41.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  farming  population  ;  are  the 
large  farmers  improving  in  their  circumstances  ? — The  large  farmers 
are  well  <»ff. 

.  42.  Are  the  small  t*?nantry  improving,  or  the  reverse? — Small 
tenants  over  five  acres  are  in  general  better  oft'  than  those  under  ^ 
five  acfOs  is  not  enough,  in  their  present  sbite  of  knowledge  of  agri- 
culture, to  suj)j)ort  them  and  to  j)ay  rent. 

44.  Is  their  condition  improving,  or  otherwise,  and  from  what 
«ius<.'s? — It  is  improving,  from  the  effects  of  improved  agriculture, 
under  the  agricultural  societies. 

Rev.  Goorgc  Gearty,  P.P. 

34.  With  respect  to  the  farming  populati(»n,  do  you  think  that  tlie 
fanners  holding  large  farms  ai-e  improving  in  their  worldly  condi- 
tion, or  the  reverse? — I  think  they  are  growing  worse. 

1)5.  Arc  the  sinall  tenantry  improving  in  their  circumstances'? — 
They  cannot  be  worse  oil'  than  thev  are. 

^M.  AVhat  is  geiierallv  the  condition  of  the  interior  of  the  houses 
of  the  liil>ourorrf,  or  the  lowest  description  of  farmers ;  have  they  any 
bedsteads  i — Yes,  they  have. 
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38.  What  be<l-clotliiDg  have  they  ? — It  would  be  very  difRcult  to  E^tracU  fit 
describe  it,  it  is  so  Imd.     I  may  nay  that  they  are  totally  destitute     -^w*^*"**- 
of  any  thing  like  bod-clothing.     I  know  in  the  winter  season  they 

must  suffer  a  great  deal  from  want  of  bed^lothing. 

39.  What  is  their  general  diet  1 — Potatoes ;  and  that  of  the  very 
worst  description.  They  are  not  able  to  raise  the  bettor  kind  of 
potatoes,  and  consequently  they  live  upon  lumpers,  which  are  tho 
very  worst. 

40.  You  say  they  cannot  raise  them,  does  that  arise  from  the  po-" 
verty  of  the  soil  1 — They  generally  hold  by  con-acre,  antl  they  set 
that  kind  which  produces  most. 

41.  What  is  the  size  of  farm  which  affords  the  greatest  means  of 
comfort  I — I  see  people  living  pretty  well,  compare<l  to  their  neigh- 
bours, upon  four  or  five  acres  of  land.  A  man  having  six  acres  Im 
considered  tolerably  well  off. 

42.  You  are  speaking  of  the  Irish  acre,  of  course  t — Yes.  .^  ?  . 

r 

Very  Rev.  John  Patrick  Lyons,  R.  C.  dean.  Mayo.  '   ' 

127.  Can  you  state  amongst  which  of  tbe  classes  you  have  26,  Q.  127. 
described  this  extreme  distress  prevails,  or  is  it  confined  to  any  one 
class  ? — The  fanners  are  the  worst  off;  some  of  them  only  rent  one^ 
third  of  a  collop,  called  &  ^urla  ;  some  lialf  a  coUop,  and  others  a 
collop.  Those  people  are  living  miserably,  for  the  quantity  of  land 
they  have  is  quite  insufficient,  except  in  a  few  cases,  to  support  the 
family,  without  providing  any  thing  towards  the  rent;  they  must 
provide  the  rent,  therefore,  by  some  other  means ;  and  when  they 
cannot  get  it  by  fishing,  or  labour,  they  aro  in  great  distress;  for,  as 
the  rent  must  be  paid,  they  are  obliged  to  strip  themselves  of  every 
little  convenience  they  have  in  order  to  provi<le  it. 

Thomas  Dillon,  esq.,  merchant  and  farmer.  Mayo. 

.  The  people  merely  sow  as  much  crop  as  will  bring  them  over  to  463»  Q»  81. 
the  next  season,  and  as  much  corn  as  will  pay  the  rent,  and  they  go 
over  to  England  to  earn  as  much  as  will  buy  the  clothing  of  the 
children,  as  much  as  they  want ;  but  if  thoy  can  secure  a  cabin  and 
potatoes,  that  is  their  gretit  aim.  I  was,  in  a  groat  measure,  the 
person  who  forced  on  the  whole  establishment  of  the  thing ;  but  the 
thing  is  not  going  on  as  I  would  wish. 

20.  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  farming  population,  do  Q.  26. 
you  consider  that  the  graziers  are  getting  richer  in  the  world,  in  the 
district  with  which  you  are  acquainted] — I  do  not  think  that  they  are. 

27.  Is  the  class  of  large  holders  of  tillage  farms  getting  better  ? — 
Certainly  not. 

2S.  Do  you  consider  that  the  small  tenantry  are  more  wealthy  ? — 
I  do  not  think  they  are. 

29.  Is  there  a  labouring  class,  as  contradistinguisheil  from  that  of 
the  small  direct  holders  under  the  landlords? — In  the  small  towns. 
In  the  tt)wn  where  I  live  there  are  a  few  labourers  ejocted  from 
farms,  who  have  been  obliged  to  come  into  the  town  and  live;  they 
live  bv  day  labour,  and  their  condition  is  the  lowest  that  can  be.  I 
think  it  is  very  bad,  indeed. 

30.  What  do  you  consider  to  be  the  cause  of  that  low  condition? — 
I  think  it  arises  altogether  from  the  want  of  the  proper  direction  of 
the  energies  of  the  people  thitmselves;  that  is  my  view  of  the  cas^ 
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^g^ejtfroM  1  bare  been  frequently  considering  the  tiling,  and  it  appears  to  ine 
to  arise  from  tbe  want  of  a  proper  direction,  and  putting  them  rigbtl 
It  is- just  like  harnessing  horses;  if  they  are  badly  harnessed,  thev 
will  not  pull  well — and  the  people  all  seem  to  be  badly  harnessed. 
It  seems  to  me  to  commence  with  the  landlords,  it  then  reaches  the 
middlemen,  and  goes  down  to  the  humblest  man  in  society ;  they 
seem  to  be  all  going  wrong. 

31.  In  what  manner  do  they  appear  to  you  to  be  going  wrong  ? — '• 
They  appear  to  me  perfectly  indifferent  about  their  comforts  or  their 
fiurms,  and  they  appear  to  be  disposed  more  to  idleness. 

32.  What  class  do  you  speak  of? — All  of  them ;  it  begins  with 
the  top,  and  there  seems  to  be  a  great  want  of  exertion.  It  strikes 
me  that  that  is  the  great  want — that  all  the  legislation  in  the  world 
will  not  cure  it 


John  H.  Walsh,  esq.,  land  proprietor. 

Mf  Q.  181*  131.  I  beg  leave  to  present  a  paper  which  I  have  had  prepared, 
with  reference  to  a  parish  with  which  I  am  connected  in  Roscom- 
mon, in  which  the  extent  of  the  £ELrms,  the  quantity  of  stock,  the 
comparative  amount  of  the  rents,  and  my  opinion  of  the  comparative 
eomforts  of  the  parties,  are  set  forth. — [The  witness  delivered  in  the 
following  paper,] 

PARISH  OT  DRUM,  COUNTY  ROSCOVMOK. 

Number  of  townlands,  ....         42 

Held  by  gentlemen,       .  .11  1,803 

Held  by  fSurmers,  .  .838  8,721 


Total, 
Griffith's  gross  valuation. 
Deduct  for  houses,    . 


849 


10,524 


£5,027 
107 


Value  of  land,  ,...,.  £4,920 

Griffith's  acreable  valuation — Statute  acre,  9«.  4\d,    Irish  acre,  lbs,  2^<f. 

Average  value  of  holdings,  £4  17s.  Id. 
Landlord's  average  acreable  rent. — Irish  acre,  £1  1».  3^4^.    Average  rent 

cf  holdings,  £6  15«.  6d, 
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Tdtal  small  holdings,  838. 

Of  these  there  are  in  class  I,  146  ;  class  2,  484 ;  class  3,  208. 

Class  1  have  one  cow  or  equivalent  stock  to  every  2a.  2r.  Irish  or  4a. 
■tatute. 

.   Class  2  have  one  cow  or  equivalent  stock  to  every  three  Irish,  or  five 
statute  acres. 

Class  3  have  none. 

Diet. 

Class  1.  Potatoes  and  milk  in  abundance;  oatmeal,  butter,  and  eggs, 
lour  months ;  meat  six  or  eight  times  in  the  year. 

Class  2.  Potatoes ;  milk  half  the  year ;  butter,  eggs,  and  meal  oocasion- 
ally ;  meat  twice  a  year. 

Class 3.  Potatoes  bad  and  insufficient;  milk,  none;  butter,  none;  eggs 
and  meal,  rarely    meat  perhaps  twice  a  year. 

One-sixth  have  always  milk;  three-fourths,  half  the  year;  one-foarth» 
never. 

ECX)NOMT  OF  FARM  DISTRIBUTION  AND  PRODUCE. 


Average  size  of  farms,       ..... 
Waste,  or  exhausted  below  the  value  of  the  land  tax, 
between  one-tliird  and  one-fourth. 

Under  tillage,        ...... 

St.  PRODUCE. 

1,960. — One- third  under  potatoes,  value,  . 

65. — One-twelfth  ditto,  1  st  crop  oats,  value,    . 

126.— Three- twelfths  ditto,  1st  crop  wheat,  value, 

174. — One- third  ditto,  2nd  crop  oats,  value, 
Estimating  potatoes,  8  stone  and  5  stone  the  perch« 

at  2d.  per  stone.     Oats,  12  and  7^  barrels,  at  Sd. 

per  stone.     Wheat,  5^  and  3]  barrels,  at  l».  Zd. 

per  stone. 


ExtrmniM  fit 


Statate. 

Iriah. 

A.  R.  P. 

A.  E.  p. 

10  1  26 

6  1  29 

3  0     2 

1  3  16 

7   1  24 

4  2  13 

£16     6 

0 

2     3 

4 

7  18 

0 

6  16 

0 

Total  value  of  produce. 

.     £32     8     4 

Deduct  for  rent,                          .            .  £7 

0 

0 

Deduct  for  taxes,            .            .            .0 

15 

0 

Deduct  for  potatoes  for  five,  four  stones 

per  week  for  each,      .            .            .10 

3 

0 

Deduct  for  clothes,        .            .            .5 

0 

0 

Deduct  fur  seed,             .            .            .4 

0 

0 26  18    0 

Leaving  for  ill  health,  losses,  wear  and 
tear,  schooling,  better  diet,  and  sup- 
port of  his  church,     ...  £564 
and  profits  of  pig  and  the  pickings  of  the  pasture. 

On  one  estate  100  tenants  occupy  556  Irish,  or  900  statute  acres.  Ilave 
stock — 108  cows;  62  heifers  and  calves;  27  goats;  26  sheep;  28  horses;  1 
mule;  21  asses;  total,  273.  E<iuivalent  to  206,  or  1  to  every  4a.  1r.  19p. 
statute  measure.  Shannon  tenants,  1  to  3a.  Ir.  13p.  Upland  tenants, 
6a.  15p. 

Thirty-four  upland  tenants  have  forty-three  cows ;  none  have  more  than 
two  cows.  Nine  have  two  cows;  thirty-four  have  but  one  cow;  thirty -seven 
have  no  cows.  Eighteen  tenants  have  milk  in  winter ;  forty-four  in  sum- 
mer ;  ten  from  goats. 

Twenty-seven  Shannon  tenants  have  sixty-five  cows;  eight  have  more 
than  two ;  eleven  have  two ;  eight  have  but  one ;  two  have  no  cows.  Twenty 
have  milk  in  winter ;  twenty-seven  in  summer. 

Twenty-five  upland  tenants  have  twenty-eight  horses ;  and  twenty  have 
twenty-one  asses;  total  having  beasts  of  burden,  forty-five.  Shannon 
tenants  have  no  beasts  of  burden,  only  cows,  heifers,  or  calves. 

Ten  upland  tenants  have  beasts  of  burden  and  no  milk. 

Five  upland  tenants  have  milk  and  no  beasts  of  burden. 

Thirteen  upland  tenants  have  no  stock  whatever. 
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'jf&aptt  Jrom      One  Shannon  tenant  has  seven  cows  on  7a.  1r.  Mp.,  statute  m?a(<nre. 
SfndeMe.  One  Shannon  tenant  has  six  cows,  tliree  heifers,  seven  calves,  on  IdA.  Op, 

'  ^; —  One  Shannon  tenant  has  five  cows,  four  lieifcrs,  ou  7a.  3b.  21p. 

Total,  thirty-two  head  on  31  A.  1r.  1p. 

Shannon  side  were  till  recently  exempt  from  all  county  char^^es  and  tithes. 
Relative  state  of  comfort  as  five  to  three.     Absence  of  servility. 
County  cliarjres  on  a  property  valuetl  at  £ti3i> :  — 

Grand*  Jury  cess,  about  £54,  or  about  eight  per  cent,  ou  lettings;  about 
six  per  cent,  of  this  landlonls'  proportion. 

Poor  rates  at  \Qd.,  £26  7«.  6d.,  or  about  four  per  cent. :  about  four  and  a 
half  per  cent. 

Bent-charge,  £16  I4s,,  say  two  and  a  half  percent.;  tenant  eiglit  per 
cent. 

I  think  that  will  help  to  explain  some  of  the  oauaes  of  the  servility 
and  poverty  of  the  people.  There  are  colonies  along  the  Shaauon 
side  where  a  good  system  of  farming  is  forced  upon  the  tenants  hy 
the  position  of  the  lands.  They  are  subject  to  floo<ls;  they  cannot 
by  had  tillage  exhaust  them;  they  arc  dairy  lands,  and  the  people 
are  cut  off  from  all  intercourse  with  those  of  a  superior  class  to 
themselves.  They  are  not  implicated  with  their  superiors  in  acts 
of  trespass,  or  any  thing  of  the  kind.  They  are  a  segregated  body 
of  people  altogether,  and  they  are,  I  think,  in  coi)scqu(^nce,  a  manly 
and  independent  race ;  and  altliough  they  jniy  between  ninety  and 
100  per  cent,  beyond  Mr.  Griffith's  valuation,  they  are  in  a  state  of 
far  superior  comfort  to  their  neighl)ours. 

132.  Where  do  they  live? — Between  Athlono  and  the  Seven 
Churches,  on  the  Connaught  side  of  the  river.  Th^ir  l)caring  is  the 
reverse  of  servility ;  but  they  are  driven,  by  the  necessity  of  battling 
periodically  with  floods  for  the  preservation  of  their  hay  crops,  to 
exercise  their  energies  from  their  youth.  They  cannot  cultivate 
their  best  land;  they  must  pa.sture  it,  and  they  acquire  habits  of 
energy  and  resolution  from  the  commencement  of  their  lives.  They 
are  not  borne  down  by  the  exercise  of  tyrannic  authority.  The 
river  is  their  highway,  where  they  cannot  be  whipt  aside;  there 
were  no  more  powerful  neighbours,  and  they  arc  not  brought  into 
courts  of  justice  on  unequal  terms.  They  are  cut  off  from  all  com- 
munication, except  on  independent  terms,  with  the  upper  classes ; 
and  they  have  besides  been  hitherto  exempt  from  the  visits  of  tax 
collectors. 

133.  Do  you  know  how  they  hold  their  land  ? — Those  I  am  best 
acquainted  hold  at  present  at  will.  Their  leases  lately  expired.  I 
conceive  these  observations  are  applicable  to  all  those  who  reside 
along  the  river,  and  they  afford  an  opportunity  of  contrasting  their 
condition  and  character  with  the  differently  circumstanced  class  of 
upland  tenants. 

aigo.  Mr.  William  Clarke,  land  surveyor. 

64,  Q  33.  33.  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  tenantry  generally,  do 

you  consider  that  the  large  class  of  farmers  are  improving  in  tlieir 
means  ? — I  think  they  were  improving  a  few  years  ago  :  for  the  last 
two  years  they  have  not  been  improving,  owing  to  the  late  tariff, 
la  1639,  and  1840,  and  1841,  the  large  farmers  were  improving. 
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'.  Wm.  Blmckur,  SiM  bmt 
n  Cmrford.  M.P.,  Compuitiva  liiM 
ud  their  effn^— Mr.  Rubertwjn,  CroF^Dg  lyittm,  SrotUnd.  UiaT>iB.  Wit^eesC* 
— Ht.  O'Han,  :^ile  re<iiiiKi)  to  tnFpurt  a  finiilj— Mr.  SlticBtou,  Utnenl  lizH.— 
Hr.  M'Cii1<m,  »ii*  «ii»iilcr*d  Urgc^Kitrarti  on  imallwt  gite  >ul!icient  te  nipr 
port  ■  bmilir.  vii.,  Henn.  Mitlr  mid  Milne-Mr.  Trench.  Minster  Wtthewej— 
(il.  Borko-Mr.  Biggi^Mr.  Howl-.-.  LKiN..Ti:itWiiN)i^ta^Mr.  lUlf.-llr.Mrt- 
(Iwn— Ht.  (iumrd-Mr.  IJimiltuB-Mr.  Ulor— Mr.  W>Jk«^Iklr.  Rude,  Sitn 
mort  BdvantigKiiu— Mr.  Urinoe,  Stork  kept  on  au  acn— Mr.  Felhantoii,  Bat 
Sin  not  nUvft  attainalilo— Mr.  Clavlon,  tNITcTeiit  utci.  ■■!  tho:r  iBMt*.  COK- 
■Ut-Ollt  WlTKKkKKS— Mr  lluk*,  H'ltet  motl  grncral- Mr.  WllliaiuKHi,  Suo  of  till- 
age ud  gmiin;,  and  ttwircHiict — Ur.  M'(i>n,  DiOtrenfo  l-etvaon  niu  oriillafg*  Mid 
gming,  and  lind  and  good  cultivation— Mi,  O'llara,  UiSercat  riiei,  gndng  tad 
tillagr. 

The  following  tables,  compiled  from  the  Poor  Law  Retnnm 
and  from  the  Census  Report,  give  some  data  from  which  to 
estimate  the  uzc  uf  farms  in  the  different  Districts  of  Ire- 
land. 

BcxiiAST,  showing  the  Total  Nuoibor  of  Uoliliiigii  in  Ireland,  mbstracted  {iron 
the  CensiiB  and  Foot  Law  lt«tunie<,  given  iu  AppcuUix  to  Land  Commiwion 
Evi(len<:p,  No?.  00,  91,  and  05,  and  showing  oIiki  the  ditcrepancic*  wtiich 

exist  bctwcon  those  ILoturuti. 
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Abstract^  taken  from  the  Census  Returns  of  1841,  showing  the 
Extent  and  Number  of  Iloldings  in  the  Rural  Districts  in  Ire- 
land (given  in  Appendix  to  Land  Commission  Evidence^  No,  90). 


NUMDKR  OF  FARSIfl. 

Area.  exrhuiT*  of  Towni 

PROVINCE*  AZfI> 

harinx  a  popaUtkm  of 
S/WO  or  apfwar^B. 

COUNTIES. 

AbOT* 

lto& 

Above 
ft  to  IS 
Bern. 

AbOT« 

i6toao 

aCTM. 

AbOT* 
aoaerct. 

Total. 

JnHtaCuU 

Inlrldi 

acre*. 

at:rw. 

(  Car'ow, 

1,933 

2,857 

1,056 

1 

95a 

6.296 

220,740 

136.278 

DobUn, 

l,H66 

1.285 

749 

1.102 

6.0 12' 

220,894 

136,369 

Kildara, 

3.104 

2.123 

991 

1,815 

8.063 

417.946 

258.018 

Kilkenny,     . 

6.131 

6.752 

8,601 

2.006 

16.490' 

608,183 

313.726 

• 

Kinjj'N 

6.657 

4.502 

1.374 

1,045 

628 

1,213 

12,746 

493,083 

304.408 

H 

Longford, 

4.396 

4,880 

411 

10,732 

269.045 

166.094 

s 

Louth,  . 

3.!)92 

2,589 

632 

7,811 

200,706 

128.905 

y. 

Meath.  . 

6,339 

3,971 

1,637 

2,654 

13,501 

679,435 

867,713 

U2 

Quern 'r, 

6,629 

4.825 

1,813 

1,334 

13.601 

423.737 

261.6.<)» 

^ 

WcHitmeath,  . 

4.266 

4.076i 

1.648 

1,385 

11,375 

452,840' 

279,569 

Wcafoni.      . 

5.219 

6.313 

4,151 

2,457 

18,140 

574,196 

354,478 

Wickluw.      . 
ToUl,    . 
rCUre,    . 

2.6*i0| 

2,922 

1.891 

2,000 

9,433 

499,837 
4,860,642 

308,578 

49,152 

45,595 

20,584 

17,889 

188,220 

3.000,708 

11,593 

12.049 

2,234 

1,052 

26,928 

827,2661 

610,710 

a£ 

Cork,     . 

13,683 

16.790 

10^362 

6.691 

45,626 

1,839,818 

1,136,806 

H 

Kerry,  .        , 

8.689 

10.830 

4.068 

2,172 

25.759 

1.185,319 

731.762 

a. 

l^imerick,     . 

6,841 

6,840 

3,700 

2.346 

19,727 

678,083 

418.612 

z. 

Tippenry,     . 

13,032 

12.787 

4.938 

2,960 

33,717 

1.059,872 

654.000 

Wat«ford»    . 
ToUl,    . 
r  Antrim, 

3,190 

3,024 

2,179 

2.336 

10,729 

460,028 

888.997 

67.028 

61,320 

27,481 

16.557 

162.886 

6,049,886 

8,784.877 

6,991 

10.766 

4,314 

1,922 

23.993 

76f',840 

469.086 

Armagh, 

11,632 

9.42H 

2.072 

666 

23.798 

327,298 

202,057 

Cavan,  . 

10,807 

12,20H 

1,958 

668 

25,641 

476,8.'S8 

294,387 

M 

Donegal, 

15,567 

12.931 

3.527 

1.699 

33.724 

1,192.964 

736.472 

Down,  . 

13.753 

11.991 

8,865 

1,508 

81.117 

610284 

376,767 

fe* 

Fermanagh,  . 

7.371 

8.540 

1.696 

529 

18,136 

456,!i85 

282,118 

00 

Londondrrry, 

7,866 

8.755 

2.675 
1,216 

i      1,143 

20.439 

617.036 

319,191 

p 

Monagban,    . 

12.275 

9,702 

817 

23.510 

319,453 

107.218 

« 

Tyrone, 

Total.     .        . 
rOalway, 

14,555 

14,671 

3.776 

1,139 

34,141 

805.930 

497.538 

100,817 

98.992 

26,099 

9,591 
.      1. 045 

284,499 
44,330 

6.466.648 

8,374,818 

27.992 

12.663 

!       2,030 

1,564,553 

966,872 

X 

Leitrim, 

9.373 

7.971 

877 

202 

18.423 

892.363 

242.226 

9 

5< 

Mayo.    . 

3.3.790 

10,33) 

1,265 

1.135 

46.521 

1,363.034 

841,467 

Roiteommon, 

17.472 

8.066 

91.-{ 

896 

27.346 

606,923 

874,682 

2; 

s 

Sligo,     . 
L        Total,     . 

11,291 

6,190 

705 

398 

18,584 

461,293 

284.778 

99.918 

45,221 

5.790 

1 

4,275 

165.204 

4.388.166 

1  2,709,025 

OBNntAL  Total,  . 

306,915 

251,128 

78,954 

48.312 

685,309  20.765.342 

12,819,423 

Table,  condensed  from  the  Censos  Report,  showing  the  proportion 
in  the  Hundred,  of  Holdings  of  each  size  in  each  of  the  four 
Provinces. 


PROVINCES. 

From  1 

aero  to  5 

acres. 

From  6 

acres (0  16 

aerea. 

From  16 

acres  to  80 

acres. 

Above  80 
acres. 

ITlster,       .... 

Munetter,  .... 

Ix^instcr,   .... 

Coiinau^ht, 

Average  of  the  Four  Provinces,  . 

43 
35 
37 
64 
44-79 

42 
38 
34 
2!) 
36-64 

11 

17 

16 

4 

11-52 

4 
10 
13 

3 
7-05 
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From  the  testimony  of  the  witnesses  examined,  we  may 

Q.  16— p.  *^^  infer  the  general  prevalence  of  very  small  farms,  and 

<^  the  small  number  of  large   holdings,    tenants  of  twenty, 

thirty,  or  forty  acres,  being  not  imfrcquently  described  as 

large  farmers  ;  but  any  attempt  to  draw  more  accurate  con^ 

elusions  from  such  testimony  is  obviously  idle. 

From  one  of  the  foregoing  tables,  taken  from  the  "  Census 
of  Ireland  for  the  year  1841,''  the  following  residt  is  ob* 
tained: — 


HCMDRIt  OP  FARMS 

IN 

IRKLAND. 

Above  1  to  5  acres. 

■ 

.     306,91  :> 

,,      5  to  15  acres, 

• 

.     251,128 

,,      15  tu  30  acres,     . 

m 

78,9:>4 

,,      30  acres. 

» 

.       4»,3ii 

Total,    ....     065,309 

The  above  classification  does  not  include  the  occupiers  of 
holdings  of  one  acre  and  under,  which,  from  Appendix,  No.  95, 
would  appear  to  be  135,314,  making  a  total  of  820,623. 

The  gross  number  of  holdings,  as  derived  from  the  Poor 
Law  Commissioners'  Returns  (sec  Appendix  95),  appears  to 
be  935,448,  of  which  42,705  are  returned  as  gardens. 

There  is  a  very  wide  discrepancy  here  between  the  conclu*' 
sions  arrived  at  by  the  Census  and  the  Poor  Law  Returns.  The 
latter  having  been  taken  with  a  view  to  taxation,  and  being 
Bubject  to  periodical  revision  for  this  purpose,  are  probably 
nearest  to  the  truth. 

The  notes  appended  to  the  Poor  Law  Return  (Appendix  94), 
however,  exhibit  a  very  lamentable  deficiency  of  information 
in  that  department,  in  reference  to  some  of  the  most  import- 
ant principles  in  operation  throughout  the  country,  as  affect* 
ing  injuriously  the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes  ;  for  ex- 
ample, the  numbers  who  hold  land  in  joint  tenancy — one  of 
the  most  serious  impediments  to  the  well-being  of  persons  so 
situated  that  could  be  imagined.  And  as  the  poor  law  admi* 
nistration  have  to  provide  for  the  families  reduced  to  destitu- 
tion, it  is  reasonable  to  expect  from  tliis  widely-ramified 
department,  that  the  fullest  information  on  all  those  points 
which  have  a  tendency  to  create  destitution  should  be 
sedulously  sought  and  promulgated. 

The  number  of  each  distinct  class  of  persons,  whether 
landholders,  labourers,  or  ai-tizans,  that  may  be  considered 
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depending  on  precarious  or  inadequate  means  for  their  ex- 
istence, in  each  electoral  district  throughout  Ireland,  could 
be  easily  ascertained  by  the  Poor  Law  Commission ;  and  it  is 
difficult  to  apply  a  general  and  judicious  remedy  to  this  evil 
tmtil  its  precise  nature  and  extent  in  each  locality  be  first 
ascertained. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  subject  now  open  for  investi- 
gation in  Ireland,  is  that  which  we  are  at  present  considering 
in  reference  to  the  question,  Whether  the  existing  distribu- 
tion of  the  agricultural  population  is  such  as  to  afford  the 
possibility  of  their  deriving  an  adequate  subsistence  for  their 
families  ;  or,  if  not,  wliat  modifications  would  enable  them  to 
accomplish  this  essential  result,  upon  which  their  existence 
and  the  tranquillity  of  the  country  depend  ? 

The  three  broad  questions  to  be  solved,  with  this  view, 
are — 

First.  What  is  the  quantity  of  land  which  will  enable  its 
occupier  to  sup])ort  his  family,  when  entirely  dependent  on 
his  own  holding  ? 

Second.  What  is  the  number  of  land-occupiers  in  Ireland 
entirely  dependent  on  their  own  land,  whose  holdings  are 
below  this  minimum  size  ? 

Thirdly.  What  are  the  unapplied  or  available  means  for 
removing  or  diminishing  the  extensive  suffering  which  at  pre- 
sent exists  from  the  disproportion  between  the  wants  and 
the  applied  resources  of  the  population  ? 

The  Commissioners  appear  to  have  questioned  a  vast  num- 
ber of  witnesses  as  to  the  quantity  of  land  which  would  sup- 
port a  family;  but  the  answers  are  for  the  most  part  of  a 
vague  and  inconclusive  character,  and  do  not  take  into 
account  the  various  considerations  essential  to  the  subject, 
such  as  the  quality  of  the  land ;  its  state  of  preparation  by 
permanent  improvements ;  the  nature  of  the  tillage  applied  ; 
the  degree  of  intelligence  of  the  occupier ;  the  size  of  the 
family ;  and  a  variety  of  other  points,  all  of  which  are  essen- 
tial to  this  inquiry. 

We  find,  however,  in  Appendix,  No.  15  B,  that  the  form  of 
farm  report,  with  a  detailed  valuation,  established  some  years 
since  for  the  guidance  and  training  of  the  agricultural  pupils 
at  Loughash  and  Cloghan  Schools,  embraces  these  particu- 
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Ian ;  and  brings  out  as  one  of  its  results  the  class  of  infor- 
mation here  required,  with  a  general  rule  applicable  to  each 
case,  under  any  modification  that  the  circumstances  demand. 
The  following  are  the  two  first  and  three  last  columns,  taken 
from  the  above  return,  which  was  tendered  as  a  practical 
application  of  this  principle.  The  whole  return  is  given  in 
chapter,  Valuation,  infira. 


i 
1 

3 

No.  of  Lot  in 
lloov«*s  SarToy. 

Smalleat  No.  of  Statute  Aerea 

that  would  aupport  a  family  of 

6  indiriduali,  and  enable  them  to 

pay  Rent  without  enrtailing  their 

requiaite  aubslatenoe,  dec, 
■appoaing  them  entirely  depend- 
ent on  Farm. 

77 

Proper  Course  of 
CultivMion. 

74 

By 

Preacnt 

Ignorant 

Occupiers. 

1 

75 

By 
IntelKurnt 
Uccupiora. 

By 

Inti'lligent 

Ocoupicm, 

if  all  the 

requisite, 

die. 

1 

Part  of  Lot  I, 
Part  of  Lot  2, 
Farm  Buildings,  . 

Total, 

10* 
10 

8 
8 

6* 
61 

5  Course  Rotation. 
5  Course  Rotation, 

Cols.  74,  76,  76. — It  is  assumed  that  £6  per  head,  per  annum,  h  the 
emaUest  sum  that  should  be  estimated  for  maintenance,  making  for  a  family 
of  five,  £25.  The  sum  of  the  first  four  columns  under  ca(.>h  view,  oifered  in 
the  return  of  the  cost  of  cultivation  of  each  lot,  sliows  the  proportion  of 
produce  applicable  to  the  farmer's  own  use,  being  the  charge  for  superin- 
tendence ;  tne  charge  for  labour,  which  in  these  small  farms,  is  all  executed 
by  his  own  family ;  the  charge  for  interest  of  capital ;  and  the  charge  for 
repairs.  The  acreable  amount  of  the  sum  of  these  four  charges  being  taken 
as  a  divisor,  and  £25  as  a  dividend,  the  quotient  will  be  the  smallest  number 
of  acres  that  would  suffice  on  this  scale. 

We  find  that  in  one  of  those  particular  qualities  of  land, 
ten  and  a  half  acres  would  be  required  to  support  a  family  of 
five  individuals  such  as  the  present  ignorant  occupiers, 
enabling  them  to  meet  all  their  obligations,  and  to  have  a 
support  equal  to  £25  for  themselves.  That  eight  acres  of 
the  same  land  would  accomplish  the  same  if  the  occupier 
were  better  instructed  in  his  art ;  and  that  six  and  a  quarter 
acres  of  the  same  land  would  give  an  equal  return  to  the 
well-instructed  occupier  if  all  the  requisite  permanent  im- 
provements were  effected  on  the  land. 

We  perceive  then  that  no  general  area  can  be  given  as  to 
the  quantity  of  land  that  would  support  a  family;  but  that,  in 
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tie  particular  case  oxaininod,  the  ordinary  defective  method 
of  cultivation  requires  above  one-half  more  land  to  support 
the  family  as  compared  with  what  would  be  necessary  if  the 
occupier  knew  his  trade  well,  and  if  the  land  were  in  an  im- 
proved state.  But  in  ordinary  land,  the  above  mode  of  cal- 
culation would  lead  us  to  say,  that  about  eight  acres,  well 
improved  and  well  managed,  would  be  as  safe  a  minimum 
average  as  could  be  fixed ;  and  would  agree  with  the  opinions  266,  Q.  4a' 
of  a  larger  number  of  the  witnesses  than  any  other  extent  ^\  q.  j^ 
that  could  be  suggested.  P-  ***• 

Taking  this  basis  for  our  calculation,  and  referring  t© 
Appendix,  No  95^^'  (see  page  564),  we  find  that  there  are  Chapter 
at  present  32(),084  occupiers  of  land  (more  than  one-third 
of  the  total  number  returned  in  Ireland),  whose  holdings 
vary  from  seven  acres  to  less  than  one  acre  ;  and  are,  there- 
fore, inadequate  to  support  the  families  residing  upon  them. 

In  the  same  table,  No.  95">,  page  564,  the  calculation  is 
put  forward,  showing  that  the  consolidation  of  these  smaU 
holdings,  up  to  eight  acres,  would  require  the  removal  of 
about  192.368  families,  and  that  the  first  class  of  improvable 
waste  land  in  Ireland  would  Ornish  to  those  removed  families 
locations  of  about  eight  acres  each ;  or  the  first  and  second 
qualities  of  improvable  waste  land,  taken  together,  would 
fiimish  them  with  locations  of  about  twenty  acres  each. 

The  tables  referred  to  here,  do  not  contemplate  the  modi- 
fication that  this  calculation  might  admit  of,  as  considering 
the  occupiers  of  those  small  holdings  partly  in  the  capacity 
of  farmers  on  their  own  account,  and  partly  as  labourers,  de- 
riving a  portion  of  their  support  from  extraneous  employment 
by  others.  Unfortunately  the  data  do  not  exist  to  lead  to 
such  an  analysis,  although  they  might  easily  be  collected 
through  the  poor  law  department.  At  the  same  time,  when 
it  is  considered  that  the  professed  day  labouring  class  is  not 
included  in  the  tables  referred  to;  that  the  demand  for  their 
services  is  generally  stated  in  the  evidence  as  being  quite 
inadequate  to  give  them  employment,  even  at  the  low  rate  of 
wages  prevalent  in  most  districts;  that  there  are  only  141,819 
forms  returned  between  twenty  and  fifty  acres,  45,394  between 
fifty  and  100  acres,  and  25,037  above  100  acres,  there  can  be 
very  little  doubt  that  the  full  amount  of  relief  suggested  by 
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the  above  calculation  would  be  required  to  place  the  Mjpplj 
and  demand  of  the  labour  market  upon  anj  thing  approach' 
ing  to  a  healthy  state.  The  further  conaideralion  of  thi» 
subject  will  be  found  in  the  chapters  on  Agriculture,  Sub- 
division of  Farms,  Consolidation  of  Farms,  Waste  Lands,  &c; 

^g«g»jA«»  William  Blacker,  esq.,  land  agent. 

'         10.  How  do  you  therein  propose  to  remedy  the  scarcity  of  Isnd, 

easraL  and  the  consequent  difficulty  of  obtaining  it,  to  which  you  hare  just 
^  Q»  W-W.  alluded  1 — By  bringing  more  of  it  into  cultivation,  and  thereby  in- 
creasing the  quantity  at  market,  and  by  discouraging  the  practice 
of  the  clearance  system,  in  order  to  make  large  &rms,  as  in  Eng^ 
land,  without  considering  the  difference  of  tlie  social  state  of  tlie  two 
countries. 

11.  You  are  in  favour  then,  apparently,  of  large  farms  in  England, 
and  small  ones  in  Ireland? — By  no  means;  I  am  in  favour  of  such 
a  subdivision  of  the  land  in  both  countries  as  the  wants  of  the  po- 
pulation may  require;  and  in  making  allusion  in  the  **  Prize  Essay** 
to  the  large  farms  in  England,  I  ventured  to  predict,  that  as  popula- 
tion increases,  the  small  allotment,  which  was  then  coming  into  fa- 
vour, would  by  degrees  be  extended  to  a  small  farm,  until  the  wants 
of  the  population  were  satisfied ;  and  from  the  present  state  of  the 
working  population  in  England,  that  perioil  seems  fast  approaching. 
As  bearing  most  strongly  upon  this  subject,  I  venture  to  offer  a  let- 
ter which  I  have  received  lately  from  a  large  landed  proprietor  in 
Sussex,  in  which  the  writer  alludes  particularly  to  tibe  prediction 
above  mentioned,  and  the  good  effects  tliat  hail  followed  the  adoption 
of  small  farms.  [7^he  wUness  handed  in  the  letter  aUuded  to.  Vide 
Appendix  to  Land  Commission  Evidence^  No.  7.]  This  letter  would 
be  most  interesting  at  any  time,  but  at  present  it  affords  a  most  in- 
structive lesson  for  the  tranquillization  of  both  countries.  The  ter- 
rors of  the  law  are  lost  upon  those  who  have  nothing  to  lose;  and  it 
appears  by  this  report,  that  men  even  staine<l  with  crime,  have  be- 
come moral  and  industrious  members  of  society,  by  the  simple  cir- 
cumstance of  enabling  them  to  acquire  by  their  labour  a  little  pro- 
perty, which  becomes  an  object  to  them  to  preserve. 

12.  Can  you  point  out  any  other  instances,  where  the  granting' 
tfmall  portions  of  land  has  been  attended  with  advantage  to  the  small 
occupiers,  and  also  to  the  proprietors  ? — I  imagine  since  the  period 
of  my  writing  the  pamphlet,  and  my  experiment  at  Dungannon 
school  lands,  there  have  been  several  experiments  made  in  different 
pEirts  of  Ireland;  but  I  am  not  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  results^ 
Captain  Kennedy,  I  believe,  haa  been  very  successful  in  Tyrone  and 
Donegal ;  and  I  have  heard  of  several  otiier  partial  attempts  by  dif- 
ferent individuals.  The  government  have  also  made  an  experiment 
at  Kingwilliamstown;  and  the  Waste  Land  Company  have,  I  under- 
stand, made  an  experiment  upon  a  large  scale  in  several  counties. 
But  the  insecurity  of  person  and  property,  in  those  parts  of  Ireland 
where  land  is  most  abundant,  proven ts  the  flow  of  the  population 
and  capital  of  the  north-eastern  portion  of  the  kingdom,  to  those 
"*^^"ict8  which  would  be  the  natural,  and  by  much  the  most  efficient, 
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remedy  for  tLe  evil  complained  of.     There  is  also,  I  recollect,  a  sue-  EgtratU  Ji 
cessful  and  most  instructive  instance  in  Scotland,  detailed  in  the     -^^mmioi 
Highland  Society's  Journal,  Na  28,  page  532,  upon  the  estate  of  Sir 
James  Carnegie* 

21.  Suppose  you  had  room,  what  is  the  smallest  division  of  land  52,  Q.  21, : 
you  would  willingly  make  ] — It  depends  entirely  upon  the  capital 

and  the  means  <^  the  tenant  I  should  like  to  have  what  would 
keep  a  pair  of  horses;  that  would  he  about  fifty  acres;  from  fifty  t» 
sixty  English  acres,  or  what  would  keep  one  horse,  so  that  two 
neighbours  could  club  together,  and  plough  in  partnership ;  thai 
would  be  a  very  desirable  things  but  generally  speaking,  there  is  not 
capital  sufficient  for  it  in  the  coontry  at  present 

22.  What  is  the  quantity  of  land  requisite  for  one  horse  1 — From 
twenty  to  twenty-five  acres  would  reasonably  keep  a  horse  for  farm** 
ing  purposes,  and  it  is  very  advantageous  with  us  to  have  some  ani- 
mal of  draught;  they  have  to  draw  their  turf  a  long  way,  and  their 
lime,  and  this  gives  them  extra  employment 

28.  What  would  be  the  smallest  quantity  of  land  which  you  would  Q.  28. 
|;ive  to  a  tenant  for  cultivation  by  spade  labour  ? — The  quantity  I 
nave  mentioned  is  as  small  a  holding  as  you  could  appoint  for  the 
support  of  a  man  and  his  family,  and  to  keep  a  cow,  because,  unless 

a  countryman,  who  has  a  wife  and  fiimily,  keeps  a  cow,  he  cannot 
manure  his  land,  nor  be  in  any  comfort  in  his  domestic  circle.  Th^ 
experiment  I  alluded  to  yesterday,  in  Sussex,  bears  upon  thi« 
question;  it  is  considered  in  Enguuid  that  twelve  acres  are  fully 
sufficient  for  the  support  of  a  £unily;  but  in  Sussex,  five  acres  havQ 
been  found  sufficient. 

29.  According  to  the  ordinary  method  of  culture  it  would  require 
a  great  deal  more  f — Certainly ;  but  in  the  case  I  alluded  to  in  Sus- 
sex, the  improved  mode  of  culture  is  carried  into  effect,  the  house- 
feeding  and  tank  have  produced  their  effects. 

30.  Do  you  think  it  possible,  except  under  a  most  improved  sys- 
tem of  agriculture,  for  a  fomily  to  subsist  with  comfort  upon  lem 
than  five  acres  1 — I  do  not  think  they  could  subsist  upon  less  than 
that  with  comfort 

William  SharHian  CrawfcHrd,  esq.,  M.P.,  land  proprietor.      Down. 

75.  With  what  sized  farms  have  you  been  most  conversant  % —  si,  <).  75-' 
The  size  of  the  farms  in  that  part  of  Ireland  in  which  I  have  the 
greatest  part  of  my  property,  the  county  of  Down,  runs  generally 

from  five  acres  to  fifty — very  few  exceed  &hy. 

76.  You  are  speaking  of  Irish  acres  I — I  am  speaking  of  what  ia 
called  the  Cunningham  acre,  which  is  intermediate  between  the 
Irish  and  English  statute  acre. 

77.  What  do  you  conceive  would  be  the  most  desirable  size  for  a 
^Birm,  with  reference  to  cultivation,  if  other  circumstances  allowed 

ou  to  decide  upon  it  1 — With  reference  to  cultivation,  a  tenant  who 
as  a  farm  of  that  size  which  requires  horse  culture,  should  have 
that  size  fieirm  which  woidd  enable  him  to  keep  two  horses,  or  else 
four  horses,  or  such  greater  number  as  the  ploughing  of  the  land 
would  require ;  the  size  of  his  farm  should  be  such,  as  that  he  would 
not  be  required  to  keep  horses  which  would  not  be  fully  employed; 
and  my  view  is^  that  fifty  Scotch  acres  would  find  employment  c».«.^ 
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"  pa  iruf  horses.  But  lara  of  opinion,  lakine  another  riew  irftheBubjec^ 
with  regard  tn  tlic  iiitt^rcsta  of  the  popiilatiuD,  that  a  Hmaller  Bite 
of  fiirni  would  contrilmte  more  to  tlit-  prtisperity  of  the  population; 
and  I  think  the  hiyheat  degree  of  cultivation  ond  production  is  ob- 
tained by  ejiade  labour 

78.  Generally,  in  the  north  of  Irelnnd,  the  TannH,  I  believe,  ar« 
smain — Yes,  they  are.  In  cormbonition  of  the  view  I  have  stated, 
with  regard  to  the  siae  of  the  famtfi,  I  have  prepared  a  table  from  the 
population  rctnnm,  which  shows  the  comparative  size  nf  fanns  in 
seven  diflerent  <-i>untieH  of  Ireland,  which  countiett  have  been  selected 
with  a  view  to  tlioHe  parts  in  which  the  popidation  was  in  the  beat 
and  in  the  worNt  condition;  and  it  appears  that  in  Armagh  and 
Down,  where  the  |>opulation  in  in  the  lieat  conditimi,  the  avciage 
site  of  the  farms  in  cuni'idembly  less  tlian  in  those  other  counties 
where  the  population  is  in  a  state  of  great  wretdiedness. 

T!ie  milneu  dt/ivei-ed  tit  Iht  fulhwiitij  table, 
"This  table  Ih  framed  for  the  iiur[>o{«  of  dcmonHtmting  that  the 
distressed  condition  of  the  [injiulHtitin  in  the  west  and  south  of 
Ireland,  as  compared  with  the  superior  condition  of  Ibe  people  in 
the  counties  of  Down  and  Armagh,  in  the  province  of  Ul.'jter,  is  not 
attributable  to  the  circumiitance  of  ^niall  liolilingi<,  as  the  average 
size  of  the  holdings,  and  the  quantity  of  arolile  land  to  each  head  of 
the  population,  in  much  less  in  the  two  last-nautcd  counties,  than  in 
the  counties  given  in  the  same  table  in  otiior  j.itrts  of  Irelaud,  The 
table  is  compiled  from  the  population  returns  of  lJit41,aud  other 
parliamentary  returns. 
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From  tlicHe  facts,  I  deduce  the  result,  that  the  imjwverished  state 
of  the  population  dues  not  arise  hxim  the  subdivision  of  land." 

9-').  What  do  you  consiiler  the  properquantity  of  land  for  a  labour- 
ing cottier,  such  as  yon  have  descrilwd,  to  have  with  his  house ) — I 
thmk  that  the  portion  of  land  which  a  labouring  man  should  hare, 
would,  in  some  degree,  depend  upon  the  extent  of  employment  he 
would  get ;  if  he  has  constant  em|Joyment  by  hired  labiiur,  or  any 
thing  approaching  to  it,  he  would  require  less  land.  If  he  is  to  be 
dependent  for  his  subsistence  upon  the  land  be  holds,  he  would 
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*  re(|ttir©  more.     But  I  am  of  opinion  that  a  man  wholly  dependent  •^'"if^.^f*  ^ 
upon  the  land  he  holdi;}  for  his  support,  could  support  himself  and  his         '"^*^ 
family  comfortably,  having  six  statute  acres  of  land,  and  be  capable 
of  paying  a  fair  rent,  provided  he  applied  it  in  the  best  manner  to 
the  production  of  food. 

94.  Do  yon  think  that  a  man  can  subsist  with  his  family  upon 
that  quantity  of  land,  supposing  him  to  depend  entirely  upon  that 
for  his  support? — Yes;  when  1  say  six  acres,  I  speak  of  average 
land,  but  with  a  superior  quality  of  land  he  could  do  on  less  than 
that ;  and  even  he  could  subsist  himself  upon  less  land  than  that,  better 
than  he  could  upon  wages  of  labour  such  as  are  given  in  Ireland. 

9t>.  Do  you  think  that  it  is  as  wholesome  a  state  of  society,  that 
there  should  be  a  whole  population  dependent  wholly  upon  these 
portions  of  land,  as  that  a  large  portion  of  persons  should  depend 
principally  upon  labour,  with  some  little  assistance  from  a  small 
allotment  of  land  ? — I  am  of  opinion  tliat  the  most  desirable  state 
for  the  population  would  be  a  proper  mixture  of  those  different-sized 
holdings;  that  such  a  state  of  things  would  conduce  most  to  the 
benefit  of  the  population.  I  am  of  opinion  that  a  man  might  obtain 
all  the  necessary  food  for  his  family  from  two  acres  of  land,  provided 
it  was  properly  cultivated;  and  if  labour  was  combined  with  the 
occupation  of  two  acres,  for  the  purjwse  of  enabling  him  to  supply 
his  other  wants,  I  think  that  a  working  man  would  be  in  a  state  of 
great  prosperity ;  and  I  think  that  even  less  than  two  statute  acres 
would  be  sufficient  where  that  working  man  was  in  a  c<mdition  to 
get  constant  employment, 

George  Robertson,  esq.,  land  agent.  ScotUnd. 

16.  What  is  the  size  of  the  farms  as  you  laid  them  out? — We  294»Q.  11^ 
laid  them  out  from  300  Scotch  acres  down  to  about  thirty,  forty,  or 

fifty  acres,  with  small  crofts  of  different  sizes  intermixed,  where 
there  is  now  a  very  large,  industrious,  and  thriving  population,  and 
a  better  dove-tailed  class  of  tenants  does  not  exist 

17.  Were  there  any  of  a  smaller  class  than  you  have  mentioned  I 
— Tlie  tenantry  on  one  estate,  under  my  management,  consiste<l 
of  nearly  350,  and  of  these  there  might  be  fully  250  tenants  of  sma41 
fiarnis  and  crofts. 

18.  What  is  the  size  of  the  small  farms  generally? — If  by  crofts 
is  meant  small  farms,  I  would  say  there  are  few  under  four  acres ; 
and  a  great  proi>ortion  of  this  is  often  waste  land,  which  is  brought 
into  cultivation  by  degrees. 

19.  In  laying  out  £i,nns  of  that  description,  what  is  the  smallest 
you  would  feel  yourself  warranted  in  laying  out? — We  do  not 
reckon  a  man  a  farmer  unless  he  has  a  pair  of  horses,  and  from  100 
to  120  acres. 

20.  What  quantity  of  land  do  you  consider  a  pair  of  horses  could 
work? — Forty  or  fifty  acres  according  to  circumstances.  I  hare 
laid  out  many  of  these  farms  in  my  own  praetice.  In  laying  out 
estates  the  object  which  ought  to  be  kept  in  view  is,  to  make  fisixms 
of  such  a  size  as  to  employ  a  certain  number  of  horses,  or  a  certain 
quantity  of  horse  labour,  so  that  constant  employment  may  be  found 
for  both  men  and  horses,  and  that  both  be  employed  to  the  best 
advantage,  and  with  the  utmost  economy.     I  believe  it  is  now 
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\x(rmtt$Jirom  admitted  tbat  there  ought  to  be  no  intermediate  mte  of  JUVM 
Aftdaice.  between  that  occupied  by  the  working  £urmer  of  forty  acree^  who 
holdfi  his  own  plough,  ana  the  farmer  of  capital,  whose  time  is  fully 
employed  in  superintending  his  affairs,  and  who  occupies  a  &nn  of 
200  acres  or  upwards.  However  proper  and  desirable  thi«  principle 
of  arrangement  may  be  yet  it  has  not  been  kept  steadily  in  riew ; 
and  I  believe  nothing  is  more  wanted,  I  mean  in  difirtriota  where 
the  alternate  husbandry  is  followe<l,  than  a  new  arrangement  of  the 
size  of  farms.  With  a  view,  therefore,  to  the  working  out  of  this 
principle,  and  the  extension  of  the  crofting  system  in  Scotland  and 
the  allotment  system  in  England,  I  think  a  new  arrangement  of 
£irms  is  requisite;  and  in  carrying  this  into  effect,  the  creal?ioQ  of 
small  farms  and  crofts  may  at  the  same  time  be  introduced.  It  is 
difficult  to  say  in  what  proportion  or  to  what  extent  small  fiuroa 
and  crofts  ought  to  be  formed, — this  must  depend  much  on  circom- 
stances;  but  it  appears  to  me,  that  without  any  diminution  of  the 
number  of  large  farms,  that  is,  of  200  acre  farms  and  upwards,  4ik 
certain  number  of  small  £irms  (of  forty  acres,  and  crofts  of  foar 
acres  each)  might  be  introduced.  Eveir  croft  or  allotment  ought 
to  embrace  a  sufficient  extent  of  ground  to  maintain  a  cow,  some 
two  cows,  and  others  two  cows  and  a  horse,  with  occasionally  the 
«mall  farm  of  forty  acres,  for  what  is  called  the  working  farmer. 
For  a  family  the  possession  of  a  cow  brings  many  comforts :  she 
produces  milk  for  the  children,  butter  and  cheese  for  the  pareats; 
while  she  also  supplies  whey  and  buttermilk  for  the  piggery,  and 
something  besides  for  the  poultry  yard :  a  cow,  therefore,  is  indis- 
pensable for  the  comfort  of  a  labourer's  family.  In  re-modelling 
single  fanns,  which  on  re-letting  generally  takos  place  to  a  certain 
extent,  small  angular  pieces  of  ground  may  easily  be  cut  off  for  crofts; 
detached  fields  may  be  treated  in  the  same  manner;  while  tliat 
class  of  farms  containing  about  100  or  120  acres,  provincially  called 
four  horse  farms,  ought  invariably  to  be  cut  up  into  farms  of  forty 
acres  for  the  working  farmers,  and  into  crofts  of  four,  eight,  or  twelT«e 
acres,  as  may  be  required.  In  sketching  out  this  plan,  which  can 
only  be  in  general  terms,  it  must  be  understood  that  never  more 
than  two  crofters  are  to  be  located  in  one  place— that  the  crofts  are 
to  be  occupied  generally  by  labourers;  but  a  due  proportion  of 
tradesmen,  such  as  carpenters,  wheelrights,  blacksmiths,  shoemakers, 
&c.,  arc  required  for  the  agricultural  districts,  with  a  sprinkling  of 
small  shopkeepers  to  supply  groceries,  and  to  purchase  the  sptae 
produce  of  the  crofters,  such  as  butter,  cheese,  eggs,  poultry,  and 
pigs,  and  occasionally  a  carrier  for  taking  their  products  to  market, 
may  be  allocated.  Allotments  of  a  larger  size  may  likewise  be 
introduced,  the  occupiers  of  which,  not  having  sufficient  employnaent 
for  their  work  horses  on  their  own  farms,  would  find  it  an  4»b)ect  to 

? lough,  harrow,  and  do  the  horse  work  of  the  small  crofts  adjaceut. 
'he  occupiers  of  these  allotments,  or  crofts,  being  sprinkled  as  it 
were  over  the  the  kingdom,  would  form  an  abundant  supply  of 
labourers  for  every  agricultural  purpose,  and  at  the  same  time  find 
ample  employment  amongst  the  neighbouring  fanners  when  not 
otherwise  engaged ;  and  although  the  cultivation  of  their  land  be  car- 
ried on  partly  by  the  plough,  still  there  will  be  found  much  use  for  the 
spade,  particulariy  when  waste  ground  has  to  be  reclaimed.     Their 
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vriveB  would  find  occupation  in  procuring  summer  food  for  the  cow  Extraeti  / 
or  cows,  in  planting,  hoeing,  and  weeding;  in  cutting  down  and  Evidenm, 
securing  the  crop,  storing  potatoes,  and  in  managing  their  smi^  ""^ 
dairies;  in  all  which  they  would  be  assisted  by  their  children,  who 
would  thus  be  traine<l  up  to  form  excellent  servants,  in  any  depart- 
ment suitable  to  their  age  and  sex.  The  crofter  himself  would,  if 
a  tradesman,  find  constant  employment  in  his  district ;  while  the 
agricultural  labourer  would  prove  a  valuable  ally  to  the  fiurmer,  in 
cutting  ditches,  scouring  drains,  building  or  repairing  fences,  hoeing 
turnips,  making  hay,  and  in  cutting  down  and  securing  the  crop. 
It  is  well  known  that  large  farmers,  particularly  those  who  follow  the 
convertible  husbandry,  contribute  few  or  none  of  the  smaller  pro- 
ducts, such  as  butter,  cheese,  poultry,  eggs,  pigs,  Ac,  which  form 
6uch  an  important  item  in  the  national  consumption.  The  increase, 
therefore,  in  the  amount  of  butter,  eggs,  poultry,  and  pigs,  from 
perhaps  half  a  million  of  additional  ci*oftcrs,  whose  sole  prospect 
for  payment  of  their  rents  depended  on  these  articles,  would  be 
immense.  At  present,  the  quantity  of  eggs,  &c.,  imported  from  the 
Continent  into  the  port  of  London,  is  enormous ;  but  this  in  some 
measure  would  be  superseded,  or  at  least  lessened,  by  the  supply 
of  such  commodities  from  this  new  class  of  cultivators. 

21.  You  mean  by  crofters  the  agricultural  lalH>urerB  holding  a 
croft  of  four  acres  ?-— Yes. 

22.  Does  the  crofter  pay  his  rent  to  the  landlord  or  to  the 
farmer? — (Generally  to  the  landlord  in  those  counties  to  which  I 
allude.  The  crofter  finds  the  landlord  or  agent  a  more  indnlgent 
master  than  the  fisinner. 

23.  You  would  not  call  a  man  who  held  forty  acres  a  farmer  1 — 
No,  scarcely. 

24.  Do  the  crofters  generally  occupy  a  portion  of  their  time  in 
labour  for  wages? — Yes;  but  when  they  hold  eight,  or  from  that  to 
eixteen  acres,  the  whole  of  their  time  is  employed  upon  their  own  land. 

25.  What  <lo  you  consider  the  number  of  acres  which  would  em- 
ploy their  whole  time? — With  a  pair  of  horses  forty  acres;  but 
eight  or  ten  would  be  sufficient  to  occupy  them,  if  they  were  culti- 
vate<l  by  the  spade,  or  partly  so. 

26.  Do  you  think  that  a  man  with  his  wife  and  family  in  good 
health,  could  be  advantageously  occupied  in  working  eight  or  ten 
acres  of  land  ? — Yes. 

27.  Is  the  condition  of  the  crofter  generally  comfortable  1 — Yes, 
it  is.  Their  mode  of  living  is  exceedingly  simple,  but  very  whole- 
some— it  is  the  Scotch  mode  of  living:  porridge  and  milk  in  the 
morning ;  broth,  s<mietimes  a  little  meat,  milk,  bread  and  cheese, 
for  dinner;  and  potatoes,  Ac,  in  various  ways,  for  supper.  In 
general,  they  use  little  butchers' meat;  but  they  have  eggs,  poultry, 
and  butter,  and  an  abundant  supply  of  the  finest  fish  all  round  the 
coast.  Tea  and  coffee  are  often  substituted,  particulary  by  females, 
with  bread  and  butter,  for  porridge  and  milk. 

28.  Is  the  rent  which  is  jmid  by  the  crofters  generally  higher  or 
lower  than  that  paid  by  large  farmers  ? — Generally  higher :  the 
agents  generally  take  advantage  of  the  competition  for  small  quan- 
tities of  land.     1  reffret  to  say  I  have  done  this  myself. 

29.  Do  you  consider  that  a  crofter  paying  the  same  rent  which  a 
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traciMfrom  fiirmer  wonld  pay  for  a  larj^e  farm,  can  maintain  himself  and  hiv 
Evidence,     faniily  comfortably  upon  eight  or  ten  acres,  if  he  is  an  industrioRs 
""""         man? — Yes,  in  a  great  mi^aaure;  but  much  depeiHls  upon  Uie  ad- 
justment and  dove-tailing  of  the  social  system.     Were  you  to  make 
them  all  small  crofters  they  would  eat  one  another  up. 
It  Q.  103-        ^^3.  What  is  the  course  of  cultivation  usually  adopted  by  the 
tenants  of  the  crofts,  as  you  call  them;  for  instance,  do  they  culti- 
vate green  crops? — Yes,  they  do ;  they  generally  adopt  the  five-shift 
course;  but  if  near  towns  or  villages,  where  tliere  is  a  demand  for 
dairy  produce  or  green  <!rops,  the  four-shift  course  is  adopte<l,  that 
is,  green  crop  (potatoes,  tuniijw,  carrots,  cabbages),  next  wheat  or 
barley,  and  then  red  clover,  broken  up  for  oats. 

104.  Is  it  the  practice  to  keep  cows  in  the  house  all  the  year  ? — 
Not  always.  Where  the  fences  are  insufficient,  they  generally  keep 
them  by  the  tether  in  the  Held;  they  invariably  keep  them  in 
Aberdeenshire  by  tlie  tether.  In  summer,  cut  clover  is  given  as 
supper  in  the  house  during  the  night,  and  straw,  with  turnips,  car- 
rots, or  potatoes,  during  winter;  but  liay  is  not  always,  indeed 
seldom,  given;  goo<l  straw,  with  turnips,  is  their  food  during  winter. 
lOo.  Do  you  find,  in  jiractice,  that  on  the  crofts  a  good  amount 
of  proiluce  is  obtained  ] — Yes,  very  fair  crops.  I  may  here  obser\'e, 
that  in  the  improvements  which  have  been  made  ui  the  agriculture 
of  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  last  century,  perhaps  no  greater 
mistake  couM  have  been  committed  by  the  proprietors  than  the 
clearing  out  of  the  small  class  of  occupiers  from  the  rural  districts^ 
and  compelling  their  removal  to  manufacturing  towns,  or  to  hastily, 
and  often  injudiciously,  formed  country  villages;  and  in  order  to 
restore  that  class  to  their  former  position,  to  increase  the  number, 
and  to  find  employment  for  agricultural  labourers,  1  can  suggest  no 
plan  so  likely  to  accomplish  this  end,  as  a  new  arrangement  of  famiSy 
and  tlie  universal  introduction,  or  rather  extension,  of  the  crofting 
system,  under  certain  regulations,  both  in  England  and  Scotland. 
There  is  no  class  more  attached  to  tlieir  native  land,  and  to  its  soil, 
than  the  small  occupiers  of  land,  and  especially  the  agricultural 
labourers  of  Britain ;  and  whether  they  Ikj  labourers  by  tlie  day, 
the  month,  or  the  year,  I  believe  their  universal  wish  and  ambition 
is  to  become  small  tenants  or  crofters — to  secure  a  permanent  abode, 
with  a  few  acres  of  land,  in  the  cultivation  of  which  they  might 
spend  the  last  years  of  their  existence.  If  the  severest  toil  be  un- 
dergone, and  tie  strictest  economy  and  sobriety  practisetl,  it  is  for 
the  purpose  of  educating  their  children,  and  of  saving  or  hoanling 
up  a  provision  for  enabling  them,  in  time,  to  become  small  farmers 
or  crofters,  either  in  middle  life  or  in  (dd  age,  and  getting  a  step 
forwanl  in  the  world.  No  one  can  have  witnessed,  as  I  have  done 
for  years  past,  the  exertions  made  by  the  small  tenants  and  crofters 
in  the  cultivation  of  waste  land,  chiefly  by  trenching  with  the  spade, 
in  the  judicious  and  economical  management  of  tlieir  acres,  and  the 
companitive  comfort  in  which  they  live,  but  must  anxiously  wish  to 
see  the  system  extended. 

itrim.  Mr.  John  O'Hara,  farmer. 

UQ.70, 71.      70.  Can  you  state  the  smallest  quantity  of  land  upon  which,  in 
your  opinion,  a  farmer  could  support  himself,  without  extraneous 
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assisjtance,  such  as  manufactures,  or  any  thing  ehe  1 — I  would  not  Extraet$  fi< 
Bay  less  than  ten  or  twelve  acres,  from  the  mode  of  farming  that  I  ^vtdenee. 
am  acquainted  with,  and  at  present  practised. 

7 1.  Is  it  your  opinion,  that  an  improved  rotation  of  crops  might 
give  a  much  larger  quantity  of  produce  for  the  support  of  a  family, 
and  if  so,  tell  us  the  rotation  of  crops  you  would  recommend  ?— 
Ucre  is  a  scale  applicable  in  almost  every  case.  I  would  say  green 
crops  first,  then  oats,  upland  hay  and  clover,  and  two  years'  grass, 
and  so  round  again  in  that  way;  that  would  be  a  fair  mode,  and 
would  give  £14  8^.  for  supporting  a  man  and  his  family.  In  an 
improved  and  very  improved  degree  of  culture,  this  statement  would 
show  £14  8«.  on  a  five-acre  £a.rm  as  left  to  the  tenant. 


Produce  of  Jive  acres,  Irish  vieasure,  cultivated  on  a  Jive 

1 8  tons  potatoes,  at  £2  per  ton, 

2 1  ton  of  oats,  at  £6, 

3 2  tons  upland  bay,  at  £2, 

4 Grass, 

6. — Do., 

Produce  of  one  year,    . 

f  )ne  year's  rent,  at  30s.  per  acre, 

Ccss  and  poor  rates, 

20  cwt.  of  i)otato  seed,  at  2«.  per  cwt., 

3  cwt.  of  seed  oats  at  tiw.,  . 

Grass  seed  and  clover  seed, 

Plouj^hing  and  harrowing, 

Drawing  out  manure, 


BiUance  for  the  labour  of  himself  and  fiimily, 
for  one  year,    ....  .£14 


shi/i  rotation, 

£16     0  0 

6     0  0 

4    0  0 

1   10  O 

1   10  0 


• 

.£29    0 

e 

.£7 

10 

0 

.     1 

0 

0 

.     2 

0 

0 

.     0 

18 

0 

.      i 

0 

a 

.      1 

4 

0 

.      1 

0 

0 

—     14  la 

(T 
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William  Stevenson,  esq.,  civil  engineer  and  land  agent.      Antrim, 

19.  What  is  the  size  of  the  tillage  farms,  and  what  is  the  mode  D^mf 

of  culture  adopted  upon  them,  looking  generally  over  the  country  ? —  lOO,  Q.  19^ 

Taking  it  as  a  tillage  country,  I  would  say  begin  at  Lecale.     In 

Lecale  the  farms  are  from  a  hundred  acres  to  four;  and  ten  acres,  I 

should  say,  was  the  general  size ;  but  they  vary  from  a  hundred 

to  four  acres.     We  call  a  hundred  acres  a  large  farm  of  tillage 

ground.      In  the  Ards  it  is  something  about  the  same  as  Lecale;  in 

Dufierin,  about  the  same;  in  the  Castlereaghs  it  is  much  about  the 

same;  in  Kinelearty,  they  are  similar;  in  Lower  I veagh  they  are 

fully  as  largo ;  in  the  Upper  they  are  less ;  in  Moume  the  greater 

part  is  mountain,  and  1  may  say  that  the  entire  barony  lives  by 

trade  and  fishing. 

20.  With  respect  to  the  county  of  Antrim,  what  should  you  say 
was  the  size  I — In  Upper  Belfast :  Belfast  being  in  the  centre  of 
Upper  Belfast,  it  is  a  difierent  description  of  country;  I  do  not  con- 
sider it  an  agricultural  Cv^untry.  Lower  Belfast  is  an  agricultural 
country,  and  there  are  large  farms  there;  I  should  say  the  fanns 
will  run  from  thirteen  to  fifteen  acres.  In  the  Massereenes  they 
are  also  large. 

21.  Do  you  know  much  about  the  Toomes  ? — Tea;  the  farms  are 
small  in  both  the  Toomos. 
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btrocfi  from      22.  What  is  the  size  in  hoth  the  Antrims  ? — They  are  larger  than 
•'^•^^"*-     the  Toomes.     The  Toonies  are  thickly  inhahited. 

23.  With  respect  to  the  two  Glenarms  ? — That  is  a  mountain 
countiy,  both  Upper  and  Lower.  A  great  deal  is  good  for  grazing. 
Along  the  shore  it  is  cut  up  into  small  pieces. 

24.  Do  yon  give  the  same  description  of  Cary  ? — It  is  a  rough 
mountainous  country,  and  a  great  deal  of  bog.  Some  of  it  is  not 
wortii  3^.  an  acre.     Of  course,  it  is  not  occupied  at  all. 

25.  With  reject  to  the  Dunlucesf — 1  should  say,  taking  from 
Ballymoney,  and  through  the  county  there,  the  size  does  not  come 
to  more  than  eight  or  nine  acres. 

26.  With  respect  to  Kilcon^-ay,  what  is  your  opinion  % — I  cannot 
give  an  opinion  upon  that.  I  am  not  so  well  acquainted  with  that 
barony. 

27.  What  acres  do  you  allude  to  in  your  evidence  ? — I  am  now 
going  upon  the  Cunningham  acre  in  the  lands  I  have  gone  over. 
There  are  different  acres.  There  is  a  great  deal  let  by  the  Irish 
acre,  and  a  great  deal  by  the  Gunuiugham ;  very  little  by  the  Eng- 
lish acre. 

Down.  Mr.  John  M'Carten,  linen  manufacturer  and  laud  agent. 

B8,  Q.  15-18.  15.  What  is  the  general  size  of  the  farms  in  your  district  ? — 
Taking  the  Census  of  1831,  it  would  be  six  acres,  three  roods,  and 
twenty-seven  perches  for  each  family. 

IG.  What  is  the  average  size  of  the  large  farms? — Twenty  acres 
is  considered  a  large  farm. 

17.  Do  you  think  the  average  of  six  acres  is,  in  point  of  fact,  the 
general  size  of  the  fanns  ? — 1  think  they  would  not  average  more 
than  six. 

18.  Would  you  call  a  farm  of  twenty  acres  a  large  one  ? — Yes,  I 
would. 

Fermanagh.      Messrs.  Milne  and  Mair,  agriculturists  to  the  Earl  (tf  Erne. 

iSO^Q.DO,100.  99.  In  your  opinion,  what  is  the  smallest  quantity  of  land  that  a 
man  can  advantageously  farm  ? — [i/r.  MUne.\ — Ten  acres  is  small 
enough  for  any  fanner.  \Afr.  Mair/] — 1  think,  if  he  has  nobody 
but  himself,  five  is  enough  for  him  to  work  by  the  spade.  It  will 
take  two  men  to  labour  ten  acres  by  the  spa<le. 

100.  You  think  a  man  could  maintain  himFolf  upon  five 
acres? — Yes.  If  they  have  large  families,  they  can  go  out  to 
service. 

Ifwwgh*"  W^illiam  Stewart  Trench  esq.,  land  agent. 

Q.  9,  10.  ^-  What  is  the  usual  size  of  the  farms  and  the  mode  of  culture 
adopted '] — The  fanns  a-re  very  small.  They  average  about  eight 
acres.  Almost  invariably  the  more  land  the  tenant  has  the  more 
comfortable  he  is.  The  general  rotation  is  potatoes,  succeeded  by 
two  crojw  of  grain,  sometimes  laid  down  with  clover.  I  have  been 
here  but  one  year,  so  that  I  cannot  6i>eak  with  certainty  of  my  own 
knowledge ;  but  I  should  say  that  a  vast  majority  are  small  tenants. 
10.  Should  you  say  that  the  larger  proportion  are  under  dye 
acres f — Yes,  unquestionably  I  should  say  so;  but  I  liave  not  accu- 
rately examined  that  precise  point 
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48.  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  faims  upon  the  estate;  ExtrattB  frt 
to  what  extent,  and  with  what  objects  ? — It  has  been  scarcely  at-     ^^fj^^^ 
tempted  hitherto ;  bat  I  am  myself  strongly  of  opinion  that  eight  ^^  q  ^^ 
acres  shoald  be  the  minimam.     When  I  say  the  minimum,  I  mean 
the  minimum  on  which  a  tenant  coald  live  as  a  &rmer  ought  to  live. 
They  can  do  npon  four  acres  with  what  they  call  tolerable  comfort; 
but  I  think  eight  acres  is  the  minimum  upon  which  a  small  feumer 
can  live  in  decent  comfort,  so  long  as  the  present  system  of  fanning 
prevails. 

Lieutenant- Colonel  Thomas  Bourke,  land  proprietor  and    cork 
chairman  of  Board  of  Guardians. 

20.  What  is  the  smallest  farm  upon  which  you  think  a  poor  man  742,  Q.  SO-jl 
can  support  a  family  and  pay  rent  i — He  could  not  support  a  £unily 

upon  less  than  eight  or  ten  acres,  but  they  are  quite  satisfied  if  they 
have  a  small  piece  of  ground  for  the  potato  crop,  and  a  cabin,  to 
assist  their  labour. 

21.  But  without  labour  they  require  eight  or  ten  acaresl — Yee, 
without  employment  they  could  very  well  manage  seven  or  eight 
acres. 

22.  Exclusive  of  labour,  what  is  the  smaUest  quantity  that  would 
support  them  ? — Not  under  eight  or  ten  acres.  It  would  depend 
foitirely  upon  the  extent  of  the  £imily,  whether  numerous  or  not 

Thomas  J.  Biggs,  esq.,  land  proprietor.  q^j!^^ 

44.  What  is  the  smallest  quantity  of  land  upon  which  a  man,  de-  736,  Q.  44. 
pending  upon  his  farm  for  support,  can  support  his  family  % — Of  the 
average  land  in  this  country,  he  should  not  have  a  smaller  i^rm  than 
twenty  acres. 

Mr.  M.  Roach,  farmer  and  land  valuator.  Limeridc 

19.  What  do  you  think  is  the  smallest  farm  upon  which  a  man  687,  Q.  19-1 
may  live  comfortably  and  pay  his  rent  ? — A  man  may  live  comfort- 
ably and  pay  his  rent  upon  ten  acres.     1  know  a  person  upon  four 

■or  iiye  acres  to  pay  his  rent. 

20.  Is  that  without  any  labour  from  any  other  quarter  9 — It  is  by 
their  own  industry. 

21.  Is  the  labour  spent  enthrely  on  their  £ftrms  ? — Yes,  it  is  with- 
out any  assistance  from  any  other  source;  where  there  are  three,  or 
four,  or  five  in  family,  they  are  able  to  do  the  work,  and  the  more 
handfi  axe  employed  the  more  the  land  will  improve. 

William  M.  Reade,  esq.,  land  proprietor.  Kilkenny. 

Tt,  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  &rms  in  your  neighbour-  sao,  Q.S7.4I 
hood  1 — ^No,  I  do  not  think  there  has.  I  think  many  of  the  landlords 
wished  to  do  it;  but  they  find  they  cannot  do  it.  I  am  not  a  very 
great  advocate  for  large  £ELnns  with  the  very  small  capital  that  the 
tenants  have.  If  any  of  our  farmers  have  capital,  they  will  not  lay  it 
ovt  direct  upon  the  land,  but  in  houses.  The  general  way  in  which 
they  have  hitherto  done  is  this,  when  they  have  money  they  portion 
off  numbers  of  their  family  by  buying  farms  in  other  directions,  and 
It  is  generally  for  that  they  are  anxious  to  have  leases. 

28.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  class  of  fiarms  most  advantageous, 
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Fjt&acts  from  all  things  considered  ? — From  twenty  to  thirty  acres  is  a?  good  a 
Evidence,     farm  as  a  landlord  could  wish  to  have  on  his  estate. 

29.  Do  you  see  any  strong  objection  to  farms  much  smaller?—*- 
\  es,  in  this  part.  If  there  was  any  thing  for  them  to  do  besidets 
forming,  it  would  be  very  w^ell  to  have  them  more  split;  bat  it  would 
be  as  well  for  them  to  have  thirty  acres  to  live  with  where  they 
have  nothing  else  for  them  to  do. 

30.  Is  a  man  who  has  thirty  acres  able  to  manage  it  without  a 
horse  ? — No,  they  never  attempt  it ;  if  they  have  three  acres,  they 
think  they  must  have  a  horse.  They  injure  themselves  very  much ; 
they  never  think  of  doing  any  thing  with  the  spade  that  they  can 
do  with  a  horse. 

'Kilkemiy.  William  Osborne  Briscoe,  esq.,  land  propriiBtor. 

699,  Q.  27,  28.  2.  What  size  of  the  farms  have  you  submitted  to  that  rotation  ?-*- 
They  do  not  exceed  five  or  six  acres,  and  they  are  under  the  fourth 
or  fifth  course — clover  one  or  two  years,  wheat,  potatoes,  and  oata. 
In  consequence  of  the  clover  upon  some  of  the  heavy  ground  not 
growing  so  well,  they  very  often  take  oats  after  the  wheat,  to  ensure 
a  crop  of  clover,  and  I  do  not  doubt  but  they  are  often  right;  they 
do  not  like  to  lay  down  with  wheat.  On  very  light  land  you  can 
lay  it  down  with  any  thing  almost. 

28.  Do  many  of  these  small  holders  who  have  foUowed  this 
improved  system  make  it  answer  so  as  to  feed  their  cows? — Yes; 
they  feed  their  cows  in-<loors  on  clover,  and  make  sufficient  manure 
for  their  forms.  I  could  point  out  one  man  with  the  mere  Irish  acre 
on  which  his  house  stands,  and  he  has  always  one  cow,  sometimes 
two,  and  feeds  his  cow  in -doors  and  fattens  a  coui>le  of  pigs.  He 
has  always  half  an  acre  in  clover. 

lieath.  John  D.  Balfe,  esq.,  farmer. 

42,0.101-103.  101.  What  was  the  size  of  the  holdings? — Very  small;  from  two 
and  three  to  five  acres. 

102.  What  is,  in  your  opinion,  the  smallest  quantity  of  ground 
upon  which  a  man  and  his  family,  depending  upon  the  ground  alone 
for  subsistence,  can  subsist  ? — I  think  five  acres  almost  as  little  as 
any  man  and  his  family  can  subsist  upon,  if  he  has  no  other  means, 

103.  Speaking  of  average  land  ? — Yes,  I  think  so ;  about  five  acres. 

Meath.  P.  MathewB,  esq.,  fanner. 

170,  Q.  70.  70.  What  is  the  smallest  quantity  of  ground  upon  which  you 

think  a  man  can  subsist,  with  his  family,  by  forming? — He  should 
have,  at  least,  ten  acres.  I  think  he  is  a  very  poor  man  who  cannot 
liave  a  cow, — and  he  cannot  rear  a  cow  upon  four  or  five  acres;  it  is 
only  by  management  he  can  keep  his  cow  upon  ten. 

Meath.  Thomas  Gcrrard,  esq.,  land  proprietor. 

297,  Q.  30, 31.  30.  What  should  you  state  was  the  smallest  form  upon  which  % 
farmer,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  can  support  himself  in  re- 
spectability ? — It  depends  greatly  upon  his  means  of  cultivating  it. 
Many  men  take  land  without  the  slightest  capital;  they  have  not 
one  penny  to  buy  horses  or  any  thing  else.     But  if  a  man  had  the 
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means  of  obtaining  a  cow  or  a  pair  of  horses,  and  so  forth,  I  should  Extracts  frmn 
say  he  might  live  comfortably  upon  ten  acres,  provided  he  had  the     -Ewdwic*. 
means  to  put  in  his  corn. 

31.  Is  it  your  opinion,  that  when  a  man  holds  less  than  ten  acres, 
he  sinks  below  the  level  of  an  independent  farmer  ? — Yes,  that  is  my 
opinion. 

William  Hamilton,  esq.,  land  agent.  Queen's. 

60.  What  is  the  smallest  quantity  of  land  upon  which  you  consider  869,  Q.'60. 
a  farmer  can  support  himself  and  his  family  comfortably  by  fanning? 
— Itis  the  hardest  thing  in  the  world  to  form  an  opinion  upon.  I 
know  men  who  have  reared  their  families  most  respectably  and 
comfortably  upon  ten  acres  of  land ;  and  I  know  men  upon  five  times 
that  quantity  who  are  not  able  to  maintain  themselves.  I  think  it 
very  hard  to  say  how  small  a  quantity  will  do.  If  a  very  smaH 
quantity  of  land  is  laboured  to  the  best  advantage,  it  will  produce  a 
great  deal.  I  have  not  objected  to  ten  Irish  acres  as  a  holding.  I 
should  not  like  to  advise  any  one  to  cut  up  their  estate  into  farms 
of  that  size ;  but  in  cases  where  I  find  a  large  population,  I  have 
always  advised,  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  putting  out  people  as 
much  as  possible,  the  making  a  greater  number  of  farms  of  ten  acres 
upon  the  inferior  portion  of  the  land,  throwing  the  better  qualities 
into  larger  lettings. 

Patrick  Lalor,  esq.,  fanner.  q„^, 

A  farmer  may  be  very  uncomfortable  with  a  large  farm  if  he  has  687,  Q.  13-19. 
iiot  sufl[icient  means,  and  he  may  be  equaUy  uncomfortable  if  the  farm 
is  too  small  for  his  means. 

14.  What  is  the  smallest  quantity  of  land  upon  which  you  think 
a  fitrmer  can  support  his  family  in  comfort  without  extraneous 
employment  ? — I  have  seen  a  farmer,  if  you  may  call  him  farmer, 
support  himself  and  family  upon  one  acre  of  land. 

15.  What  is  your  idea  of  the  quantity  of  land  upon  which  a  man 
can  support  himself  and  family  with  comfort,  without  depending 
npon  labour  for  hire  1 — Persons  notions  of  comfort  vary  very  much. 

16.  Can  you  state  to  the  commissioners  in  what  way  a  man  supports 
himself  with  one  acre  of  land  ] — He  sows  one-  half  of  the  acre  with 
wheat  and  the  other  with  potatoes,  and  generally  feeds  two  pigs; 
and  with  the  aid  of  his  pigs  and  wheat,  he  pays  whatever  demands 
may  be  made  upon  him,  and  upon  the  potatoes  he  subsists. 

1 7.  Is  the  half  acre  of  potatoes  suflicient  to  support  his  family  ? — 
Yes,  it  does  support  them,  but  they  may  also  sow  a  lot  of  potatoes 
upon  con-acre  land.  It  is  not  always  the  single  acre  which  these 
men  with  such  small  holdings  have  to  sow.  They  often  strive  to 
make  more  manure  than  they  are  able  to  put  on  their  own  land,  and 
they  get  some  land  to  put  it  upon  free  of  rent  from  some  farmer  in 
the  neighbourhood. 

18.  In  what  manner  can  the  family  procure  emplojinentl — 
Generally  speaking;  tLcy  are  not  employed  except  partially.  If 
they  live  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  fJEirmer  who  has  much  labour  to 
do,  they  generally  send  a  son  or  a  daughter  to  work  for  their  hire 
if  they  can  get  it;  generally  they  do  not  get  it,  but  wherever  they 
can  get  it  they  make  use  of  it. 
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rtnufU  from  19.  Then  supposing  a  man  with  a  single  acre  of  land,  and  his 
JSr*^nrw,  family  to  have  no  other  source  of  employment,  as  we  supposed 
originally,  than  that  amount  of  land  which  would  feed  and  support 
his  fumily,  ho  must  support  them  in  a  great  degree  in  idleness  ] — 
Yes,  if  they  are  grown  up ;  hut  I  would  rather  take  the  case  of  a 
man  recently  married.  When  they  are  grown  up  they  either  go  to 
America,  or  he  gets  another  hit  of  land  for  them;  hut  they  are  not 
generally  employed  in  the  country. 

estmeath.      W.  Fetherston  H.,  esq.,  jun.,  secretary  to  fanning  society. 

9.  Q.  M-64.  Some  landlords  have  a  prejudice  against  small  tenants;  they  think 
they  cannot  pay  their  rent.  I  think  they  pay  aa  well  aa  the  larger 
ones,  if  properly  managed. 

57.  To  what  extent  do  you  i^ly  that ) — If  I  waa  setting  land  I 
would  never  make  a  farm  under  twenty-five  acres;  hot  if  I  find  them 
there,  I  should  he  sorry  to  dispossess  any  tenant  occupying  land  that 
would  support  his  fiEunily. 

58.  What  extent  would  that  be  1 — I  have  seen  a  fEuniLy  right  woU 
supported  upon  three  acres  of  land. 

59.  If  you  found  a  man  fairly  industrious^  and  willing  to  exert 
himself,  you  would  leave  him  there  upon  the  conviction  that  he  OQuld 
support  himself  1 — ^Yes. 

60.  Are  we  to  understand  that  a  man  with  three  acres  supports 
himself  entirely  upon  it  1 — No,  they  cannot  support  themselves  en- 
tirely upon  it.  Some  of  them  have  labour,  and  they  generally  pay 
for  the  grass  of  a  cow.  I  know  a  man,  near  Milltown,  on  Mr. 
Boyd's  estate,  and  one  of  the  first  members  of  the  agricultural 
society ;  he  had  three  acres  of  land,  and  supported  himself,  his  wife, 
snd  SIX  children.     He  had  a  horse  and  a  cow,  and  some  pigs. 

61.  Can  you  describe  the  pruoess  by  which  he  accomplished 
that  ? — He  worked  entirely  upon  the  four-course  shift.  I  know  that 
to  be  the  £i«t.  I  visited  his  £Eurm  several  times,  and  he  showed  me 
olearly  that  he  sold  £24  worth  off  the  land  in  one  year. 

62.  Can  you  state  whether  in  that  instance  any  of  the  £unilj 
were  employed  regularly  as  labourers  off  the  ^Eirm? — ^No;  tlie  man 
himself  had  a  wooden  leg,  and  his  eldest  boy  was  not  more  thaa  six- 
teen. 

63.  Did  they  appear  to  be  tolerably  comfortable  ? — ^Yes;  except 
that  he  had  a  very  bad  house — he  had  plenty  of  com :  but  I  know 
of  many  tenants  buying  potatoes  in  the  market  till  the  new  ones 
came  in,  and  who  never  ate  a  single  cwt.  of  meal. 

64.  Can  you  state  the  general  food  of  that  &mily  ] — Potatoes  and 
oatmeal. 

'exford.       Charles  A.  Walker,  esq.,  land  proprietor  and  dep.  lieutenant. 

4,  Q.  8.  The  English,  or  at  least  Warwickshire  system  of  a  number  of 

fsirmers  holding  land  in  common  tillage,  is  unknown  in  this  district; 
but  fiums  held  by  joint  tenants  was  an  old  custom  here — some  few 
old  leases  of  sueh  exist:  the  law  has  prohibited  them  in  future. 
Wherever  they  did  or  do  exist  they  have  been  a  source  of  great  in- 
convenience, and  even  of  ruinous  consequences,  to  both  lancSord  and 
tenant  I  know  many  instances  where  the  bad  effects,  after  this 
tenure  had  expired  long  since,  are  still  visible. 
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With  regard  to  capital,  I  think  one  great  cause  of  the  want  of  ^^^f^J^^ 
wperity  among  Irish  farmers  is  an  endeavour  to  occupy  a  greater  "*"^*™**» 
rtion  of  land  than  he  has  capital  to  cultivate.  I  hare  known  many 
itances  where  the  mme  man  has  heen  starving,  and  in  arrear  of 
it,  on  thirty  Irish  acres  of  land,  who  has,  on  being  induced  to  give 
)ortion  of  it  up  to  his  landlord,  become  a  prosperous  man  upon 
If  the  quantity,  though  held  at  the  same  rate  of  rent.  Such  a  case 
easily  accounted  for,  for  suppose  a  man  holds  thirty  acres  of  land, 
d  has  only  capital  to  cultivate  ten  acres  of  it,  he  is  paying  the 
it,  and  rent-charge,  and  other  rates  upon  the  land  for  the  entire 
irty  acres  out  of  the  produce  of  only  ten,  while  the  other  twenty 
res  are  not  merely  waste,  but  a  dead  loss  to  him. 

24.  What  do  you  consider  the  smallest  quantity  of  land  of  average  924,  Q.  94. 
ality  that  a  farmer  could  comfortably  support  himself  upon  with 
average  family,  without  any  aid  from  labour  ? — I  should  be  in- 
ned  to  say  from  ten  to  fifteen  acres  would  be  the  smallest;  but  at 
e  same  time,  I  know  in  parts  of  the  barony  of  Forth,  and  in 
urgy,  near  the  sea-coast,  men  are  supporting  their  fitmilies  in  great 
nifort  and  comparative  respectability  on  even  so  low  as  five  acres; 
;t^  of  course,  that  is  by  very  great  industry. 

Richard  C.  Brown  Clayton,  esq.,  land  proprietor.  Wexfbrd. 

19.  In  those  cases  where  it  is  necessaiy  to  give  five  or  six  aeres^  930,  Q  19« 
your  experience  do  yon  think  that  the  people,  under  judicious 
inagement,  are  able  to  support  themselves  on  that  quantity  of 
id  ] — Yes,  they  can  bring  up  a  ^E^mily  veiy  comfortably  upon  five 
six  acres  of  ground.  I  know  many  instances  of  that,  where  they 
.ve  put  out  their  sons  to  trades. 

Farms  averaging  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  acres,  on  which  a  pair  Q  26. 
horses  are  kept,  are  best  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  the  co- 
piers here.  Their  capital  is  seldom  sufficient  for  more ;  and  on 
is,  by  careful  management,  a  family  may  be  maintained,  and  com- 
rts  procured  equal  to  their  requirements.  Amongst  these,  also,  I 
id  a  greater  attention  to  cleanliness  and  the  condition  of  their 
mses.  Those  holding  from  five  to  twenty  acres  live  in  a  condition 
;tle  removed  from  the  labourers,  always  struggling  for  an  increase 
land,  and  keeping  one  or  two  horses  half-fed  and  idle  a  consider- 
)le  portion  of  the  year.  An  occupier  of  three  acres,  with  a  trade 
occasional  occupation  as  a  labourer,  I  consider  (next  to  those 
kving  above  twenty-five  acres)  as  most  likely  to  do  wdl,  and  the 
ofit  easily  advanced  by  the  landlord.  The  land  cultivated  with  % 
le  proportion  of  green  crops,  and  two  cows  kept,  bring  a  degree  of 
•mfort  and  independence  home  to  the  fireside  unknown  to  many 
rge  farmers. 

John  Duke,  esq.,  M.D.  Ldtrim. 

10.  What  is  the  more  general  size  of  the  tillage  £ums  in  the  dii*  395,  Q.  10-lfl 
ict  1 — From  three  to  ten  acres. 

11.  What  is  the  most  usual  size?— I  think  five  acres  is  the  most 
mal.  They  are  exceedingly  small  in  the  distriot.  There  are  some 
veniy  or  forty,  but  very  few  indeed. 

12  Are  there  any  grazing  farms  in  the  district? — Very  few  in- 
aed. 
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JSxtrnetg  from      13.  Arc  tlw*v  iinTfa.^iiii;^  i  —  Nd.  il.t'\  ;iiv  niii ;  rlii'V  aro  falllnor  off 
Evidence,      rajMly. 

14.  An>  there  many  fiirni.**  IjeM  in  eoiniiioi!  ?— -A  «/rent.  inanv. 

15.  What  eH'oct  has  that  ii[ion  tlie  crondition  of  the  per.son.s  hohl- 
ing  ? — I  think  it  \s  hi^^hly  injurious  to  them;  I  talked  to  them  about 
it  I  see  their  cattle  and  pi;^s  runnin;^  ahout  without  any  c<mtrol, 
which  is  the  source  of  their  coming  before  the  magistrates  every 
petty  sessions. 

Jf^jo  and  jlr.  David  Williamson,  land  valuator. 

Aa%,  Q.  9,  10.  9.  What  is  the  usual  size  of  the  tillage  farms  ?  —The  tillage  farms 
average  about  four  Irish  acres  each.  The  grazing  farms  are  all  ge- 
nerally large,  many  instances  occurring  where  .^n'veral  townlands  are 
consolidated  together  in  one  farm;  each  of  which  townlands  con- 
tains from  300  to  (500  statute  acres.  Some  idea  of  the  extent  of 
land  a])propriated  to  grazing  may  be  formed  from  the  fact,  that  one 
grazier  in  Mayo  generally  pays  £300  per  annum  county  cess.  The 
grazing  farm  .system  is  also  on  the  increase,  in  consequence  of  con- 
solidation of  farms.  Grazing  farms  are  generally  appropriated  to 
the  fee<ling  of  sht^ep,  but  some  that  occu])y  a  wet  situation,  or  that 
are  of  a  wet  description,  are  princi]»ally  approjiriated  to  the  feeding 
of  cattle.  There  are  none  of  those  farms  appropriated  to  the  feed- 
ing of  ilairy  stock.  The  effect  of  grazing  farms  on  the  employment 
of  labour  is  ruinous  in  the  extreme.  That  large  grazier,  to  whom  I 
have  referred,  keeps  the  best  of  tlio  land  to  himself,  and  lets  the 
verges  round  at  an  enormous  rent  to  the  poor  tenants. 

10.  Do  you  know  that  yourself? — Yes,  I  do;  I  know  tlto  land  is 
let  at  double  the  value. 

Boioommon.  jf  j.^  James  M*Gan.  farmer,  grazier,  and  agent. 

96^  Q.  80-22.  20.  W^hat  is  the  more  usual  size  of  the  tillage  farms  in  the  dis- 
trict?— I  think  from  six  to  eight  acres  is  the  more  usual  size;  and 
then  there  are  other  farmers  who  have  1,000  acres  in  the  district. 

21.  What  is  the  usual  size  of  the  grazing  farms? — From  100  to 
1,000  acres. 

22.  The  1,000  acres  are  grazing  farms? — Yes.  They  con-acre 
too. 

Q.  128-133.  -^2$.  What  is  the  smallest  quantity  of  ground  upon   which  a 

family  can  support  themselves? — Seven  or  eight  jutcs.  Under  a 
good  system,  twc»  acres  will  produce  more  than  eight;  but  under  the 
ordinary  system,  I  should  say  eight  acres. 

129.  What  stock  should  such  a  person  have  upon  eight  acres  ? — 
Two  cows,  two  acres  of  oat«,  an  acre  and  a  half  of  potatoes,  and  half 
an  acre  of  meadow. 

130.  WouM  he  have  a  horse? — No  horse.  I  have  been  making 
a  calculation  of  what  a  man  would  pay  holding  a  farm  of  that  de- 
scription, giving  him  bare  potatoes,  and  never  thinking  of  any  thing 
else  but  potatoes  and  buttermilk  for  fofnl.  Tiie  entire  potatoes 
grown  on  that  farm  would  be  just  sutficicnt  to  feed  his  family — a 
man  and  his  wife,  and  three  children — it  v/ould  take  an  acre  and  a 
half  of  potatoes.     I  give  him  credit  for  one  pig,  that  is  £3. 

131.  Wliat  would  be  the  rent  ? — ^Thirty  shillings  an  acre  would  be 
hia  rent,  and  I  am  giving  him  credit  for  two  firkins  of  butter,  £4. 
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I  would  give  him  twenty-eight  barrels  of  oats,  at  7«.  the  barreL  I  Extraet$  from 
would  give  him  one  calf,  50«.,  that  is  all  he  could  sell.  Ho  would  -^«^»»2^' 
have  to  pay  £12  rent;  32«.  county  cess;  poor  rates,  5$, ;  three  bar- 
rels of  oats  for  seed,  30*.  Then  I  put  down  £3  for  wear  and  tear 
of  the  two  cows,  because  I  admit  the  milkers  to  produce  two  firkins 
of  butter;  and  10«.  for  a  pig,  in  the  first  instance.  There  is,  beside 
that,  clothing,  &c.,  that  would  cost  £5.  The  thatching  of  his  house, 
and  any  man  without  a  horse  requires  a  horse  to  harrow,  I  should 
say  lO*.  for  that.  Then  the  question  arises,  How  can  that  kind  of 
thing  exist  ?  The  answer  I  give  is,  tliat  they  do  not  eat  the  pota- 
toes. I  know,  of  my  own  knowledge,  they  often  eat  two  meals  of 
potatoes  instead  of  three.  I  know  of  instances,  which  I  have  heard 
from  very  good  authority,  of  people  dividing  their  time,  eating  their 
breakfast  late  and  their  dinner  late  in  the  day,  and  going  to  bed 
early,  to  save  the  potatoes. 

132.  On  a  farm  of  this  <lescription  is  there  occupation  enough  for 
the  whole  family,  if  tilled  properly? — Yes,  and  for  double  the 
number. 

1 33.  In  what  manner  do  you  think  such  a  farm  should  be  properly 
tilled  ? — He  should  grow  clover  and  Italian  rye-grass,  so  as  to  bo 
able  to  feed  the  cows  in  the  house ;  and  one  acre  would  produce  food 
enough,  if  well  cultivated  in  that  way.  In  most  cases  in  this 
county,  they  have  bog  attached  to  their  land ;  and  if  the  cattle  are 
kept  in  the  house  in  the  summer,  and  bedded  down  with  this,  it 
would  make  capital  manure — so  that  if  carried  out  properly  it  would 
make  his  farm  like  a  garden  in  a  short  time :  every  bit  could  be  cul- 
tivated. But  there  would  be  a  large  capital  required  for  this;  the 
land  should  be  all  trenched,  and  there  should  be  a  large  expenditure 
upon  the  land. 

Charles  King  O'Hara,  esq.,  land  proprietor,  and  chairman  of  siigo. 

Board  of  Guardians. 

4.  What  is  the  more  usual  size  of  the  farms,  and  the  mode  of  cul-  356,  Q.  4,  5. 
turc  ? — There  are  no  large  tillage  farms  in  this  district;  there  are  a 

few  above  100  acres,  held  exclusively  in  grazing,  in  fattening  cows 
and  sheep,  and  in  rearing  young  stock  in  general.  Farms  of  all 
sizes  are  of  a  mixed  character,  partly  grazing  and  part  tillage ;  many 
of  the  larger  holders  break  up  yearly  a  portion  of  the  farm  in  con- 
acre ;  potatoes  and  oats,  three  or  four  or  five  crops,  according  to  the 
quality  of  the  ground;  and  sometimes  two  crops  of  oats,  and  three 
of  potatoes :  that  is,  fi\Q  successive  years  of  tillage.  They  then  lay 
down  the  land  with  grass  seeds,  oflener  without,  leaving  it  wasted, 
to  recover  a  coat  of  natural  grass  or  weeds,  and  pastured  by  light 
stock,  until  in  some  measure  renovated,  when  it  is  again  con-acred. 
With  regard  to  the  size,  I  marie  as  well  as  I  could  a  list  of  them. 
There  are  in  the  district  about  fifteen  farms  above  100  acres;  twenty 
exceeding  fifty;  fifty  exceeding  twenty-five;  200  exceeding  ten; 
and  about  180  under  ten— mostly  labourers  hold  the  latter  class. 

5.  You  mean  in  the  35,000  acres  you  speak  o^  there  is  that  num- 
ber of  farms  ? — Yes ;  I  am  pretty  nearly  accurate.  I  speak  of 
statute  acres,  for  I  may  decidedly  say  there  is  no  large  tillage  farm 
in  the  district,  and  that  the  improvement  is  made  in  the  small  farms. 
In  some  of  the  smaller  fiEinus  a  better  system  of  mana^isii^xiX^^Vs  *<^^ 
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Brfratt*  frcm  introdnction  of  clover,  grass-seeds,  vetches,  and  tnmips,  has  been 
E-»ttenrf.  (^T,  etofi,  prinri]>nlly  by  tluj  eno<»nra<rcnioiit  of  the  landlord.  The 
trizi;  of  ^ra-s  la  nis  ha.s  rather  lossened  as  population  has  increased. 
In  my  <)j>inion  ihoy  operate  against  the  employment  of  labour ;  there 
are  few  dairy  farms,  thouc^h  all  farmers  keep  dairy  cows.  Farms  in 
mndale  or  common  (nearly  exploded)  are  in  the  worst  condition. 
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SUBDIVISION  OF  FARMS. 


Bommuj  of  Evidence— Extncts  from  Evidence,  viz.: — Mr.  Baldwin,  P^roceedingt  en 
clauses  against— Mr.  Tighe,  Proceedings  on  covenants  i^ainst — Mr.  White,  its  effects 
and  remedies — Mr.  Ford,  Law  to  prevent,  suggested.  Ulster  Witnesses — Mr.  Han- 
cock, Details  and  effects  of — Mr.  Prentice,  Carried  to  alarming  extent— Mr.  Stewart, 
Carried  to  extent  of  ''cow*8  toe" — Mr.  Johniston,  Ruinous  effect  of  rundale  and  sub- 
division— Lord  George  Hill,  Rundale  and  its  evil  consequences  described — Mr. 
M'Carten,  Tenants  inclined  to— Mr.  Taylor,  Instance  of — Mr.  Orr,  Ruinous  prae- 
tice— Mr.  Mayne,  Impossible  to  prevent — Mr.  Sproule,  Cauwi  and  effects  of. 
MuiffSTER  Witnesses — Mr.  Moloney,  Resorted  to,  as  provision  for  children— • 
Mr.  Ware,  Difficult  to  prevent — Mr.  Shannon,  Causes  which  led  to— Mr.  Laahj, 
Prevalent  amongst  small  iiumers — Mr.  CoUis,  Oaote  and  conteqQCBoe  of— Lord 
Mountcashel,  Rundale  and  its  evils — Mr.  Mahony,  Instances  of  subdivision — Mr. 
Butler,  Land  all  subdivided,  or  in  common — Mr.  O^Brien,  Cansei  and  eSBcts  de- 
tailed—Mr.  Adams,  Will  end  in  total  paaperiim->*Mr.  Bolton,  Diflkolt  to  enforce 
clauses  against  —  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  Extent  practised  under  courts  —  Lord  Qlan- 
gall.  Details  of,  practised  under  old  leases  —  Mr.  Fenn^ll,  Instance  of  iamilj 
•nbdivision — Mr.  Curry,  Requires  strict  vatchfulnesa  to  pievenl  LEnnrrSR 
Witnesses — Mr.  Fitzmaurice,  System  declining  with  middlemen — Mr.  Butler, 
Practised  in  opposition  to  clauses  against — Mr.  Elliott,  Evil  effects  of  rundale  or 
joint  tenancy  described. — Sir  John  M'Xeill,  Practice  stopped,  cause  stated— Mr. 
Barnes,  Covenants  against  not  enforced — Mr.  Bale,  Landlords  eu1pab>e  for  alloviag— 
Mr.  Nunn,  Difficulty  in  enforcing  clauses  against.  Connaught  WtriiEfiSES — Mr. 
D'Arcy,  Clauses  against  difficult  to  enforoe — Mr.  Graydon,  Rnndale  and  its  evil 
effects—Mr.  Little,  Cause  of  endless  disputes,  kt, — I>r.  Duke,  Common  practke 
to  divide  five  acrM  l)etwcen  three  sons — System  and  bad  effects  of  joint  tenancy, 
rundale,  &c.,  described  by  Mr.  Williamson — Mr.  Clendinning  and  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Cavendish — Mr.  Lambert,  Subdivision,  its  extent  and  effects. — Mr.  O^Haia,  Object 
and  effects  of-^Mr.  Kincaid,  Gases  of  subdivision  detailed — Mr.  Rogers,  Cause  of,  stated. 

It  appears  that  the  practice  of  subletting  farms  was  formerly  1096,  Q.  s- 
very  preyalent,  and  that  though  now  much  diminished,  it  is    ^'  ^^' 
still  not  uncommon. 

Till  within  a  comparatively  recent  period,  proprietors  do  ^^>  Q-  ^^ 
not  appear  to  have  taken  any  active  measures  to  prevent  this  eoi,'  Q.  is- 
practice.     It  even  seems  that  while  forty-shilling  freeholds    '*  ^^^ 
conferred  the  firanchiee  they,  in  some  cases,  rather  encoo- 
raged  subletting,  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  their  political 
influence. 

The  high  prices  of  agricultural  produce  during  the  la*ft««^*^<^^ 
continental  war,  and  the  consequeatly  mcac«eA»^.  ^^io^^  A 
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1098,  Q.  3—   land,  appear  to  have  much  increased  subletting,  by  enabling 

539,*  Q.  14—    the  large  farmers,  without  personal  trouble,  to  derive  from 

P'  '*^-        their  leaseholds  considerable  incomes  in  theform  of  profit  rents. 

ai8.  Q.  52—       The  attention  of  the  proprietors  has  been  latterly  more 

M8!,'q.30—    called  to  the  ruinous  consequences  of  this  practice;  and 

P***i-        their  exertions,  aided  by  the  operation  of  the  Subletting 

Acts,  have  considerably  diminished   the  frequency  of    its 

occurrence. 

109A.  Q.  3—        Many  of  the  witnesses,  however,  seemed  to  be  impressed 

sss,  Q.  109—  with  the  idea,  that  even  with  the  assistance  of  those  Acts, 

S49  0*41—    *^®r®  ^s  frequently  much  expense  and  difficulty  in  preventing 

p.  436.        subletting  in  the  case  of  leasehold  farms  ;  and  this  opinion 

has  tended  to  prevent  the  grant  of  leases. 

Though  from  the  above-mentioned  causes,  the  practice 
of  subletting  is  now  much  less  prevalent  than  it  formerly 
was,  it  appears  that  the  practice  of  subdividing  farms  as  a 
provision  for  the  children  of  tenants  still  continues  to  a  very 
great  extent,  notwithstanding  the  most  active  exertions  of 
proprietors  and  agents. 
180,  Q.  26—        This  evil  is  one  difficult,  or  almost  impossible  to  prevent. 
isS,  t^27—    T^^^  parent  possessed  of  a  farm  looks  upon  it  as  a  means  of 
p.  432.         providing  for  his  family  after  his  decease,  and,  consequently, 
p'.434.         rarely  induces  them  to  adopt  any  other  than  agricultural 
*®*»  ^L'*"    pursuits,  or  makes  any  other  provision  for  them  than  the 
929,  Q.  13—    miserable  segment  of  a  farm,  which  he  can  carve  for  each 
^'      '        out  of  his  holding,  itself  perliaps  below  the  smallest  size 
which  CSLU  give  profitable  occupation  to  a  family.     Each  son, 
as  he  is  married,  is  installed  in  his  portion  of  the  ground, 
and  in  some  cases,  even  the  sons-in-law  receive  as  the  dowries 
of  their  brides  some  share  of  the  farm.     In  vain  does  the 
landlord  or  agent  threaten  the  tenant ;  in  vain  is  the  erec- 
tion of  new  houses  prohibited,  or  the  supply  of  turf  limited. 
The  tenant  relics  on  the  sympatliy  of  his  class  to  prevent 
ejectment,  and  on  his  own  ingenuity  to  defeat  the  other  im- 
pediments to  his  favourite  mode  of  providing  for  his  family. 
89,  Q.  114—       The  fear  of  this  subdivision,  and  its  ruinous  consequences, 
7wl  Q.  39—   appear,  from  the  testimony  of  many,  to  be  the  principal  causes 
P-  Q^is—   preventing  the  grant  of  leases,  as  the  power  of  the  land- 
p.  447.        lord  to  resist  them,  though  always  insufficient,  is  considered 
to  be  much  diminished  where  the  tenant  holds  by  lease,  no 
jfi&tteT  how  stringent  ibe  co^eiiMvti  ag^nst  subdivision  may 
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be,  it  being  stated  tbat  tbc  difBculty  of  enforcing  the  cove-  320,  Q.  22— 
nants  in  leases  is  in  general  very  great.  1055*0 '31- 

It  appears  that  subdivision  is  occasionally  caused  by  the     p.  431. 
tenant  selling  a  part  of  his  farm,  in  order  to  raise  money  for 
some  temporary  puq)ose. 

Some  strange  cases  are  detailed  in  the  evidence  of  the  1098,  Q.  a^ 
extent  to  which  lands  have  become  subdivided  by  the  ope-  n,  q.  is— 
ration  of  the  above-mentioned  practices.     Amongst  these,     P*  q^io^ 
the  statements  of  Lord  Glengall,  Mr.  Kincaid,  and  Mr.  Wil-    p.  446. 
liamson,  seem  particularly  worthy  of  attention.     The  last  of 
these  mentior.s  387  Irish  acres,  of  which  but  1G7  acres  are 
arable,  held  by  110  tenants. 

The  peculiar  system  adopted  in  most  parts  of  Ireland  in 
subdividing  land,  adds  much  to  the  evils  necessarily  accom- 
panying the  existence  of  holdings  so  minute  as  those  which 
the  practice  of  subdivision  tends  to  create. 

Instead  of  each  sub-tenant  or  assignee  of  a  portion  of  the  1066,  Q.  85- 
farm  receiving  his  holding  in  one  compact  lot,  ho  obtains  a  Appendix  1 
part  of  each  particular  quality  of  land,  so  that  his  tenement  528~^^*2- 
consists  of  a  number  of  scattered  patches,  each  too  small    p.  446. 
to  be  separately  fenced,  and  exposed  to  the  constant  de-     p  44^^ 
predations  of  his  neighbours'  cattle,  thus  affording  a  fruitful 
source  of  quarrels,  and  utterly  preventing  the  possibility  of 
the  introduction  of  any  improved  system  of  husbandry.     A 
map  of  a  townland,  in  which  subdivision  upon  this  system  p.  42S. 
has  been  in  operation,  is  given  below,  and  will  explain  more 
clearly  than  words  the  state  of  lands  held  in  this  way,  or  ac- 
cording to  the  provincial  term,  "  held  in  rundale." 

Lord  George  Hill  records,  among  other  facts  relating  to  1065,  Q.  35- 
rundale,  that  one  person  held  his  farm  in  forty-two  different     ^* 
patches,  and  at  last  gave  it  up  in  despair  of  finding  it ;  and 
that  a  field  of  half  an  acre  was  held  by  twenty-two  different 
persons. 

It  frequently  happens,  that  where  land  has  been  sublet  or  333,  Q.  e— 
subdivided,  but  one  tenant  is  recognized  by  the  landlord,  g^^'^  q^ 
although  there  are  several  actual  occupiers.     In  this  case,     P-  J^2. 
each  portion  of  land  being  responsible  for  the  rent  of  all,  the     p*  444. 
industrious  tenant  may  be  forced  to  pay  the  arrears  really 
due  by  his  idle  partners. 

The  evidence  proves  clearly  that  these  malpractices  Vss^:^^ 
produced  the  results  which  inight  iDAit^osiSki^  \^  ^x^^^^Xa^ 
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and  that  cub-tenants,  the  tenants  of  lands  much  subdivided, 
and  of  farms  held  in  rundale,  are  in  general  excessively  poor, 
and  their  lands  much  exhausted. 

^"S^t^*^    Practical  Instructions  to  Boarding  Pupils,  Loughash  and 
Evtdewx.  Cloghan  Schools— on  Laying  out  Farms. 

^^  Ab  the  comfurt  and  profits  of  the  farmer  materially  depend  upon 
the  shape  of  the  farm ;  and  position,  and  distribution  of  the  buildings^ 
the  superintendent  is  bound  to  give  a  most  mature  consideration  to 
these  subjects.  The  nearer  the  shape  of  the  f&nn  comes  to  a  square, 
and  the  nearer  the  buildings  are  placed  to  its  centre,  the  better. 

In  the  most  ordinary  cases  of  laying  out  forms  in  this  countrj, 
there  is  a  strong  principle  of  opposition  amongst  the  occupiers  to 
their  being  made  of  a  sqnare  or  compact  shape.     This  laying  out  of 
new  farms  rarely  occurs,  except  when  an  estate  has  been  neglected 
by  its  owner,  and  the  tenants  have  been  allowed  to  introduce  the 
system  of  holding  in  common,  rundale,  (Sec     Then  the  only  cor- 
rection is  an  entire  new  distribution  of  the  farms,  which,  in  some 
places,  is  called  **  squaring,"  and  in  others  much  more  appropriately, 
'^  striping  the  land;^  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  these  *^  corrected 
farms"  having  a  width  of  but  three  or  four  perches,  by  a  length  of 
300  or  400,  or  the  length  100  times  the  breadth,  and  running  up  the 
whole  ascent  of  a  steep  hill ;  entailing  the  necessity  of  building  new 
houses  and  making  new  fences  on  a  farm  which,  from  its  sha])e  alone, 
must  be  laboured  at  a  great  loss,  if  it  be  laboured  at  all.     The  super- 
intendent who  authorizes  so  mischievous  an  arrangement  must  be 
deficient  either  in  judgment  or  vigour  of  character.     He  allows  the 
permanent  interests  of  the  poor  people  committed  to  his  charge  to  be 
sacrificed,  that  he  may  acquire  a  momentary  popularity  amongst  them, 
and  get  easily  through  his  work,  by  humouring  their  gross  ignorance, 
and  thereby  condemns  them  to  irremediable  destitution.     This  arises 
from  the  &ct,  that  the  old  tillage  land  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  is 
generally  the  best  at  the  time  in  quality,  the  value  deteriorating 
gradually  as  we  ascend,  and  each  tenant  insists,  no  matter  how  small 
his  proportional  claim  may  be,  on  having  his  share  of  every  quality 
of  land;  and  the  unfortunate  ignorant  man's   folly  is  frequently 
humoured  by  making  his  f&Tin,  of  perhaps  four  acres,  a  mile  in  length. 
The  table  framed  by  your  teachers  for  farms  of  a  variety  of  sizes 
and  shapes,  showing  the  comparative  quantity  of  fann  carta^  re- 
quired, and  the  proportion  of  the  land  occupied  by  exterior  rcnces 
as  usually  coDstructe<l  in  the  country,  wiU  prove  how  very  impor- 
tant a  consideration  the  shape  of  the  farm  must  be;  and  the  overseer 
who  sanctions  such  injurious  absurdities  as  arc  frequently  proposed 
to  him,  certainly  does  not  earn  character  by  so  doing.      The  only 
rational  method  of  acting  in  such  cases  is  to  divide  the  district  by 
lines  for  general  farm  roads,  that  shall  admit  of  the  farms  abutting 
upon  them,  being  thrown  into  shapes,  of  which  the  length  shall  not, 
if  possible,  exceed  three  or  four  times  the  breadth  in  any  case.     Then 
by  distributing:  the  claimants,  so  that  those  with  the  largest  claims 
shall  occupy  the  best  qualities,  and  the  smaller  claimants  the  inferior 
qualities,  which  is  compensated  by  increase  in  quantity,  we  establish 
a  rational  arrangement,  by  which  all  may  at  some  future  day  look 
JormLri  to  enjoying  a  eompeitQaM^  Vn  t^I^^xu  l<ist  \.VkftYt  vcLduBtry. 
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ExtraeiB  fnm     The  following  case  illustrates  well  tbe  general  principle  under  our 

Evidence,     consideration, 
ninstration  of      ^*?'  ^  shows  the  condition  to  which  subdivision  of  holdings  has 
■abdiTifion,     brought  a  neglected  townland  in  Doncp^al,  containing  20o  statute 
Ao*  acres.     The  whole  was  occupied  in  one  farm  two  generations  ago ;  it 

then  became  divided  into  two  farms,  and  those  two  have  been  since 
subdivided  into  twenty-nine  holdings,  scattered  into  422  different 
lots.  The  average  arable  quantity  of  each  holding  is  four  acres, 
held  in  fourteen  different  parts  of  the  townland ;  the  average  quan- 
tity of  pasture  per  farm  is  three  acres,  held  in  lots  in  common.  The 
largest  portion  of  arable  held  by  any  one  man  is  under  eight  acres; 
the  smallest  quantity  of  arable  in  any  one  farm  is  about  two  roods. 
The  pasture  being  held  in  common  cannot  be  improved. 

The  district  supplies  no  opportunity  of  contingent  employment, 
and  therefore  the  people  are  wholly  dependent  on  these  wretched,  ill 
circumstanced  lots  for  their  existence. 

This  desperate  state  of  things  made  the  occupiers  anxious  for  a 
change,  and  their  landlord  equally  so.  He  accordingly  directed  that 
the  most  convenient  arrangement  should  be  made  for  the  townland, 
without  ejecting  any  tenant,  without  leaving  any  holding  consisting 
of  more  than  one  lot,  and  giving  to  each  occupant  a  farm  equivalent 
to  the  land  he  previously  held,  with  the  best  possible  prospect  for 
each  of  being  able  to  support  himself  on  his  future  holding.  With 
reference  to  this  order,  the  arrangement  of  the  townland  into  farms, 
as  shown  in  fig.  2,  was  made. 

The  people,  upon  seeing  what  was  proposed,  felt  all  their  prejudices 
outraged.  They  had  been  in  the  habit  of  subdividing  their  lands, 
not  into  two,  when  a  divisicm  was  contemplated,  but  into  as  many 
times  two,  as  there  were  qualities  of  land  in  the  gross  quantity  to 
be  divided.  They  would  not  hear  of  an  equivalent  of  two  bad  acres 
being  set  against  one  good  one,  in  order  to  maintain  union  or  com- 
pactness. Every  quality  must  be  cut  in  two,  whatever  its  size,  or 
whatever  its  position.  Each  must  have  his  half  perches,  although 
they  be  ever  so  distant  from  his  half  acres.  And  this  tendency  is 
attributable  to  the  conviction  of  these  poor  ignorant  people,  that 
each  morsel  of  their  neglected  land  is  at  present  in  the  most  pro- 
ductive state  to  which  it  could  be  brought. 

With  these  preconceptions,  the  landlord's  arrangement,  fig  2,  was 
in  universal  disrepute.  The  remonstrance  of  the  tenants  was  nii-^ 
nutely  considered,  and  their  own  sucrgested  arrangement  was  })ut 
on  paper,  as  shown  in  fig.  3,  from  which  it  would  appear — 1st,  that 
every  farm  averaging  seven  acres  must  be  in  two  lots,  distant 
about  124  perches  from  each  other;  the  average  length  l>eing  sixty- 
seven  times  the  mean  breadth.  The  best  circumstanced  farm  having 
its  area  about  fifteen  acres,  its  length  281  perches,  and  mean  breadth 
nine  and  a  half  perches,  or  length  nearly  thirty  times  its  breadth. 
The  worst  circumstanced  farm  containing  1a.  1r.  lop.,  length  266 
perches,  and  mean  breadth  4-5th  perch,  or  the  length  332  times  its 
breadth. 

This  appeared  strange;  but  before  coming  t<>  a  decision  on  the 
point,  the  proprietor  ordered  a  comparison  of  the  fiirm  cartage,  and 
of  the  proportion  of  ground  that  would  be  applied  to  external  feiic^, 
■apposing  effectual  enclosures  be  made  in  the  usual  method  of  the 
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country,  and  the  following  was  tlie  result : — If  the  fiurms  be  made  as  ExtraeU  fi 
the  tenants  wish,  the  external  fences  alone  would  cover  upwards  of  Evidence 
one-fourth  of  the  gross  area  of  the  property — that  in  fact  five  farms 
out  of  twenty-nine  would  altogether  vanish  under  the  fences,  and 
that  the  miles  travelled  by  carts  in  effecting  the  ordinary  operations 
of  tillage  on  these  farms,  would  amount  to  18,8G0  per  annum,  instead 
of  5,120,  as  under  the  arrangement  proposed  by  the  proprietor  in 
fig.  2. 

J.  P.  Kennedy. 

Henry  Baldwin,  esq.,  ascdstant  barrister  of  Cork,  and  formerly 
acting  in  Antrim,  Wexford,  and  Waterford. 

38.  Have  any  proceedings  come  before  you  for  the  recovery  of  18»  Q.  38-' 
penal  rent,  for  the  infringement  of  clauses  against  subletting  ? — Yes, 

there  have. 

39.  Have  they  generally  been  successful  ?—  Yes;  they  have  been 
but  rarely  brought,  but  they  have  been  generally  successiul.  Feeling 
that  the  proceeding  was  out  of  the  ordinary  course  the  party  bringinfl; 
the  action  was  well  advised,  and  had  every  thing  properly  prepared. 

40.  Has  that  proceeding  been  by  ejectment? — No,  I  think 
not.  The  general  proceeding  for  penal  rent  is  an  action  of  covenants 
I  recollect  a  case  or  two  of  ejectments  for  increased  rent. 

41.  In  the  civil  bill  court  ? — Yes. 

42.  You  consider  that  it  comes  within  your  jurisdiction  to  try 
them  ] — Yes,  I  should  say  so. 

44.  In  the  case  of  a  subletting,  where  the  penalty  is  merely  a  sum, 
and  is  not  reserved  in  the  shape  of  increased  rent,  the  receipt  of  ren^ 
after  the  subletting,  is  considered  a  waiver] — It  is. 

Robert  Tighe,   esq.,   assistant  barrister  of  Limerick,  and 

formerly  acting  in  Longford. 

57.  Have  you  had  any  questions  as  to  ejectments,  or  other  pro-5,'(j.  57-^ 
ceedings  under  the  general  provisions  of  the  Subletting  Act,  brought 
before  you  ? — Scarcely  ever :  if  ever,  I  do  not  recollect  any  case. 

5%.  How  would  a  case  of  subletting,  on  the  part  of  a  tenant-at- 
will,  be  brought  before  you  by  the  landlord ;  in  what  way  could  the 
landlord  avail  himself  of  the  Subletting  Act  against  a  party  who  had 
so  sub-let,  being  a  tenant-at-wil)  ] — I  am  not  aware  that  there  is  any 
remedy,  save  by  ejectment  upon  notice  to  quit. 

59.  He  can  proceed  in  your  court,  under  the  Subletting  Act,  where 
there  is  a  lease  1 — Yes,  where  there  is  a  lease,  covenant  against  it 
not  being  a  penal  covenant. 

60.  Are  you  aware  of  landlords  having  failed  in  such  proceedings, 
bv  having  received  rent  subsequently  to  the  expiration  of  the  lease  ? — 
if ot  before  me ;  but  in  the  superior  courts,  I  believe,  such  cases  are 
not  uncommon. 

61.  Where  they  have  failed*? — Yes. 

62.  Are  you  aware  of  any  such  cases  having  been  brought  since 
the  7th  of  Geo.  IV.  ? — Not  in  the  assistant  barrister's  court.  In  the 
superior  court  I  have  no  doubt  I  could  point  out  numerous  cases ; 
but  I  cannot  mention  the  names  without  reference  to  the  reports. 
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gwrfi  Jrom  Richard  White,  CBq.,  land  proprietor. 

—  12.  What  claufies  are  there  in  your  leases  in  reference  to  sublet- 

),  Q.  12-15.  ^j^g  Qp  subdividing  the  lands  1 — In  some  of  ray  leases  since  the  year 

1832,  there  are  clauses  against  subletting,  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  have 

not  put  them  in  force.     In  fact  I  think  it  a  dangerous  thing  in 

Ireland  to  do  it. 

13.  What  then  is  likely  to  be  the  consequence? — That  is  one  of 
the  most  difficult  questions.  I  am  perfectly  convinced,  if  there  could 
be  an  end,  generally  speaking,  to  sublettmg,  it  would  be  one  of  the 
greatest  blessings  that  could  occur  to  the  country ;  and  in  order  to 
do  that — I  am  speaking  now  from  experience — if  landlords  could 
give  only  sufficient  land,  not  too  much  nor  too  little,  to  a  man,  it 
would  be  the  best  thing  they  could  do.  If  he  gives  a  large  farm 
there  is  no  doubt,  as  soon  as  a  son  marries  and  the  daughter-in-law 
18  brought  in,  the  son  gets  a  part,  and  the  second  and  third  son  the 
same,  so  tliat  it  is  cut  up  into  small  bits,  and  when  it  comes  into  the 
landlord*s  hands  it  is  over-populated.  He  goes  upon  the  sweeping 
system,  and  he  is  held  up  as  a  cruel  man ;  but  a  landlord  cannot  help 
clioing  it.  If  there  was  a  law  passed  of  a  strict  nature  to  prevent 
subletting,  it  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  the  country.  At  the 
same  time,  it  is  worthy  of  observation — ^though  here  I  do  not  allude 
to  this  county  merely,  but  Ireland  generally,  as  far  as  I  am  able  to 
speak ;  for  I  know  a  good  deal  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Dublin,  and 
I  take  that  because  it  is  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  most  flourishing 
counties  in  Ireland,  though  I  am  sorry  to  say  it  is  no  such  thing — 
but  if  the  landlords  who  are  not,  generally  speaking,  men  of  capital, 
compared  with  the  English  landlords,  and  as  the  Irish  tenantry  have 
no  capital,  compared  with  the  yeomanry  of  England — for  our  te- 
nantry are  not  to  be  compared  with  the  yeomanry  of  England ;  but  if 
the  landlords  would  let  tlie  lands  out  in  small  portions,  and  the 
tenants  derived  immediately  under  the  landlord,  I  am  convinced 
that  half  the  evils  that  exist  would  not  prevail.    The  tenants  would 

^ .  be  obliged  to  send  some  of  their  children  out  into  the  world,  and  to 

provide  for  them  in  some  other  way — a  thing  seldom  dreamt  of. 

14.  How  would  you  propose  that  such  a  law  as  you  suggest  should 
be  carried  out,  when  you,  as  the  landlord,  cannot  attempt  to  carry- 
out  the  clauses  in  your  leases  ? — The  subletting  upon  my  estate  13 
carried  out  to  a  very  slight  extent  compared  to  others.  I  see  a  diffi- 
culty in  it,  and  it  is  a  question  I  should  not  like  to  answer.  So  con- 
yinced  am  I  of  the  difficulty  of  it,  that  I  have  not  attempted  it.  I 
hear  the  outcry  every  day  about  it,  and  I  know  millions  of  in- 
stances of  it  in  the  country. 

15.  Does  any  landlord  take  any  step  to  check  it? — The  only  in- 
stance where  landlords  in  my  opinion  make  exertions  to  do  it  is, 
when  the  old  leases  are  out :  there  is  a  sweeping  system,  and  it  is 
let  to  one  or  two. 

William  Ford,  esq.,  sessional  solicitor  for  county  Meath,  land 
agent  and  town  clerk  to  the  Corporation  of  city  of  Dublin. 

M,  Q.  53-        53.  What  do  you  conceiye  to  be  a  power  which  could  be  fairly 

k7.  giyen  to  prevent  too  minute  subdivisions  ? — If  I  were  going  to  make 

a  law  tQ  regulate  the  tenure  of  land,  I  certainly  would  make  it  part 
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of  that  law  to  prerent  the  too  minute  sabdi  vision  of  it»  because  I  would  ExtraciB  / 
coerce  by  the  law  the  parties  to  send  their  families  to  earn  their  -Smmoi 
bread  at  different  trades.  That  would  create  manufacture,  and  put 
them  in  other  callings,  and  they  have  now  other  countries  to  go  to, 
which  would  lead  to  emigration.  Without  compulsion  they  would 
learn  trades  and  business,  and  go  abroad  of  their  own  accord,  and 
perhaps  return  to  the  hive  enriched.  In  giving  tenants  a  fixed 
tenure  it  might  be  made  a  part  of  the  law  not  to  permit  a  too  minute 
subdivision  of  land,  care  being  taken  to  provide  for  villages  lor 
labourers. 

54.  How  would  you  propose  to  define  what  you  call  a  "  too  minute 
subdivision  of  land  ?" — I  would  first  make  a  general  law  to  have  a 
fixed  tenure  upon  all  tenancies  of  what  I  call  farm  lands.  I  would 
define  by  that  law  what  a  ^Eirm  should  be  in  its  smallest  extent  I 
would  except  from  that,  of  course,  houses  in  towns,  and  what  are 
known  as  town-parks,  which  I  would  define  by  lands  within  a&e 
mile  of  a  market  town,  and  houses  and  lands  alon^  the  sea  coast,  and 
mansion  houses,  and  demesne  lands,  and  all  those  wings ;  but  I  would 
define  what  the  smallest  farm  should  be,  and  I  would  prevent  a  smb- 
division  of  that  fiirm  by  law. 

55.  Do  you  conceive  it  possible  by  law  so  to  define  the  smallest 
subdivision  to  which  a  fsirm  could  be  carried,  considering  the  dLflfer* 
ence  in  the  qualities  of  land  i — If  I  make  a  general  law  that  all  pep* 
sons  shall  hold  what  are  called  ftirms  for  thirty-one  years  from  a  girea 
day,  allowing  landlords  to  settle  between  Uiemselves  and  their  te- 
nants before  that  given  day,  the  law  being  prospective,  if  a  law  shall  be 
made,  that  they  sliall  hold  from  a  given  day,  for  a  given  time,  what 
should  be  termed  fa^rms.  I  suggest  that  that  act  should  define  what 
was  meant  by  the  word  "  £&nn,"  and  I  should  define  it  only  to  apply 
to  lands  not  less  than  so  many  acres,  that  it  shall  not  apply  under 
that  number.  Again,  in  order  that  villages  and  those  things  may  be 
cut  out  for  the  population,  I  would  say  that  the  name  **  fiirm,"  as  in 
such  intended  Act  of  Parliament,  should  apply  to  all  lands  being  of  a 
certain  extent  and  upwards.  I  would  say  ten  Irish  acres  as  the 
minimum. 

56.  The  produce  of  acres  bein^  different,  how  can  you  lay  it  down 
that  a  given  number  of  acres  would  be  the  proper  sise  for  the  smallesi 
farm  i — We  must  make  some  definition  of  it,  and  I  think  extent 
would  be  the  way.  I  take  the  minimum  extent,  and  say  that  erery 
thing  else  beyond  that,  save  the  exceptions,  shall  be  oonsidered  a 
farm.  I  find  by  the  11th  and  12th  Geo.  III.,  chap.  21,  theprinci* 
ple  of  tenure  for  the  purpose  of  cultivation  of  waste  lands^  or  (speakr 
ing  in  the  words  of  the  statute)  of  bogs,  was  acknowledged ;  tor  in 
regard  to  Papists  for  that  purpose  leases  of  sixty-one  years  were  t# 
be  given :  and  I  find  there  that  the  bog  was  not  to  be  within  a  mile 
of  a  town,  and  the  maximum  quantity  was  fifty  acres,  and  the  mini- 
mum ten  acres.  In  f&ct,  the  principles  I  contend  for  as  to  tenure  of 
lauds  generally,  are  all  in  that  Act  It  may  be  said  that  leases  were 
not  taken  under  it ;  that  I  admits  but  that  fcbct  was  owing,  in  my 
mind,  to  the  sweeping  alterations  made  in  the  right  of  tenure,  withia 
seven  yearn  afterwards,  in  fsivour  of  Roman  Catholics,  and  which  re- 
lieved them  from  the  necessity  of  reclaiming  the  bogs  of  Ireland 
under  a  sixty-one  years'  tenure.     I  say,  having  given  a  tenure  ander 
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htraets  from  the  circumstancea  I  have  stated,  to  what  we  consider  the  head  of  a 
-^^*"^'      fomily,  for  a  given  time,  he  would  have  no  right  to  subdivide 
it  without  the  leave  of  the  o^-ner. 

57.  Then  you  are  understood  to  say  that  you  would  put  in  a  clause 
against  the  subdivision  of  any  lease  so  granted  ] — Yes,  without  the 
leave  of  the  owner;  and  I  then  would  reserve  the  right  of  ejectment 
only  for  non-payment  of  rent,  or  for  having  subdivided;  and  by  that 
means  the  tenant  would  have  no  power  to  subdivide  his  farm.  I 
would  then  say,  having  given  this  groat  boon  to  the  head  of  the 
family,  that  he  should  be  bound  only  to  give  it  to  one  son  or  daughter, 
or  one  person,  and  that  would  put  on  him  the  necessity  of  sending 
the  others  forward  in  some  other  way. 

Lnnagh.  John  Hancock,  esq.,  agent  to  Lord  Lurgan. 

S,  Q.  M-61.  54.  Is  there  much  subletting  or  subdivision  of  farms? — Yes; 
subdivision  prevails  to  a  great  extent.  Every  tenant,  if  permitted, 
would  divide  his  farm,  in  equal  shares,  amongst  all  his  sons. 

55.  Would  not  the  same  clause  to  which  you  have  referred  have 
a  tendency,  with  respect  to  landlords,  to  check  any  subdivision? — 
Yes;  whatever  would  tend  to  a  consolidation  would  have  that  effect. 
On  leases,  as  soon  as  a  son  marries,  ho  builds  a  room,  or  a  *'  bay,'*  as 
it  is  called,  to  his  father's  house,  and  gets  a  share  of  his  father  a 
land.  The  linen  manufacture  offers  the  strongest  inducement  to 
subdivision,  because  a  very  small  portion  of  ground,  in  addition  to 
the  looms,  will  support  a  family.  The  elFects  of  subdivision  are 
very  bad;  first,  the  land  is  cut  into  such  small  patches,  that  a  plough 
and  horses,  in  many  cases,  will  hardly  tuni  in  the  field;  and  a  large 
quantity  of  ground  is  lost  in  fences;  habits  of  slovenliness  and  idle- 
ness are  increased ;  and,  as  I  have  already  stated,  the  most  subdivided 
leases  are  the  worst  paid,  although  cheap,  and  the  places  are  in  the 
worst  condition.  I  oppose  subdivision  all  1  can,  but  there  is  no 
duty  connected  with  the  management  of  property  more  difficult  to 
be  performed — the  feeling  of  the  country  is  against  you;  the  sons 
have  been  brought  up  ignorant  of  any  other  occupation,  and  from 
the  pressure  of  landlords  towards  consolidation,  it  is  extremely 
difficult  for  them  to  get  another  farm; — what  are  they  to  do?  If 
they  get  their  share  in  money,  it  is  soon  spent :  enii;rrati(m  no  doubt, 
IS  open  to  them,  but  I  look  upon  it  only  as  a  palliative,  as  a  tem- 
porary an<l  expensive  remedy,  which  removes  the  finest  and  most 
enterprising  portion  of  the  community.  You  must  convince  tlie 
tenantry  that  it  is  their  interest  to  oppose  subrlivision.  One  means 
I  find  useful,  and  that  is,  always  to  tiike  the  widow  as  tenant  on  the 
decease  of  her  husband ;  and  if  there  are  sevenil  sons,  I  tell  them 
that,  at  the  death  of  their  mother,  I  will  select  the  best  one  to 
succeed  her,  but  that  only  one  mu«t  remain  on  the  fann.  They 
generally  arrange  amongst  themsolves  who  is  to  stop,  and  the  others 
look  out  for  other  occupation.  This  is  also  a  palliative,  and  ope- 
rates merely  by  bringing  into  play  one  strong  feeling  of  the  country 
(respect  for  widows)  against  another  (subdivision).  The  foregoing 
refers  to  subdivision  more  particularly;  .'-ubletting  also  prevails  to 
n  very  large  extent.  The  high  price?  thr.t  \.'.  p.vers  will  give  for 
houses  and  small  gardens  offer  great  temptaHons  to  the  farmer.  Of 
course,  by  subletting  I  mean  the  cottier  sy.lem;  and  bad  as  sub- 
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^liTision  18, 1  tliink  this  is  worse,  as  Diany  of  these  cottiers  are  persons  £*^ra^ 
of  bad  character,  who  support  themselves  principally  by  plunder;  •^^^ 
many  of  them  pay  their  rent  in  labour. 

56.  What  means  do  you  use  to  check  it? — The  only  mode  by 
which  I  am  enabled  to  oppose  any  check  to  this  evil  system  is  by 
taking  all  the  parties  residing  on  the  farm  at  the  expiration  of  a 
lease  as  tenants,  direct  to  the  proprietor,  and  thus  depriving  all 
middlemen  of  their  chance  of  tenant-right ;  I  then  give  the  cottiers 
some  compensation,  and  get  them  to  leave  the  house,  which  is  at 
once  pulled  down ;  but  this  is  a  very  slow  process  over  a  large  estate* 

57.  Do  you  find  that  the  middlemen  meet  that  process  by  selling 
their  interest  before-hand  to  the  people? — l^o;  I  think  they  take  a 
heavy  rent.  They  build  a  house  for  the  cottier,  and  they  charge  a 
higli  rent  to  the  cottier;  and,  by  distress  and  watching  him,  they 
get  a  larger  amount  of  rent  than  the  landlord  can  get  I  am  not 
aware  of  their  selling  their  interest. 

58.  A  re  landlords  opposed  tobothsubdivision  and  subletting? — Yes. 

59.  What  remedies  would  you  suggest? — The  only  effective 
remedies  that  I  can  see  for  the  evil  are  the  improved  agricultural 
education  I  have  already  adverted  to,  and  the  introduction  of  a 
system  of  allotment  for  weavers.  Suppose,  for  instance,  a  landlord 
were  to  erect  a  number  of  weavers'  and  labourers'  cottages,  attaching 
to  each  half  a  rood  of  ground,  and  charging  a  rent  merely  sufficient 
to  cover  the  outlay,  his  houses  would  be  set  the  moment  they  were 
built ;  or,  suppose  he  were  not  disposed  to  be  the  speculator  himself, 
empower  him  to  grant  sufficiently  long  building  leases,  to  induce  the 
expenditure  of  capital  by  another  party.  The  advantage  of  this 
system  would  be,  that  the  two  occupations  of  agriculture  and  manu- 
facture would  be  more  separated ;  cottiers  and  younger  sons  would 
take  these  houses,  and  devote  their  attention  more  sedulously  to 
weaving,  and  more  opportunities  would  exist  for  consolidation. 
Wherever  a  large  fiictory  is  established,  the  manufacturer  finds  it 
his  advantage  to  erect  cottages  for  his  hands.  These  allotment 
settlements  would,  therefore,  be  advantageous  to  trade;  the  manu- 
facturer's servant  would  deliver  out  the  yarn  at  the  weaver's  door, 
instead  of,  as  now,  the  weaver  losing  a  whole  day  in  going  to  a 
manufacturers  office.  Some  weavers  I  know  go  seven  or  eight 
miles  to  an  office  for  yarn,  and  back  again,  and  of  course,  lose  a 
day.  I  think  that  considerable  advantage  would  accrue  to  agricul- 
ture by  this  change.  Often  when  I  tell  a  cottier  he  must  leave  his 
house,  the  answer  is,  "  Where  am  1  to  go? " 

00.  Might  not  there  be  a  danger  that  those  who  took  ground  for 
building  in  that  way  would  set  the  booses  at  the  same  unreasonable 
rent  that  is  charged  at  present? — That  would  have  to  be  provided 
for  in  the  agreement  for  building  the  houses. 

Gl.  Would  there  not  be  great  difficulty  in  enforcing  such  an 
agreement? — Of  course,  there  would;  but  it  might  be  worth  the 
trouble.  If  the  landlord  would  be  the  speculator  himself,  it  would 
be  the  best;  but  a  great  many  would  not  be  inclined  to  do  that. 

II.  L.  Prentice,  esq.,  agent  to  Lord  Caledon,  and  magistrate.  Armagii 

105.  Does  the  subdividing  or  subletting  of  farms  continue  in  thifi  220  Q. 
district? — Not  on  this  estate;  it  is  not  permitted.     I  do  not  allow     no. 
any  man  to  erect  a  house  without  perroissioB. 
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*jc&ect$  fnm      106.  Has  eubdividing  or  sabletting  been  carried  on  to  any  extent 
•^f**^*^'     in  other  districts  t — ^Yes,  to  an  alarming  extent. 

107.  How  minutely  have  you  known  farms  to  be  subdivided  I— 
I  have  known  ten  families  on  a  farm  of  six  Irish  acres. 

108.  Was  that  a  case  where  land  was  held  under  a  determinable 
lease  or  at  will  1 — There  was  a  lease  of  it. 

109.  Do  yon  find  that  a  man  holding  by  lease  even  in  perpetuity 
disposes  him  to  divide  ? — Yes,  it  does,  and  particularly  on  the 
eollege  property  to  which  I  have  alluded.  In  properties  divided  by 
(Mi09  quoiies  leases,  there  is  no  control  over  them.  Tou  have  no 
covenant  against  subletting,  you  cannot  come  at  them  in  any  way 
whatever,  as  the  law  now  stands.  It  is  quite  frightful  to  think  of 
the  subletting  upon  some  properties  I  am  acquainted  with. 

110.  When  a  lease  expires,  and  a  number  of  tenants  have  held 
under  a  middleman,  are  the  sub-tenants  received  as  direct  tenants  % — 
Some  of  the  best  of  them  are  selected,  and  farms  ma<le  of  a  tolerable 
size.  The  rest  usually  get  some  compensation  from  the  head  land- 
lord on  removing. 

onegaL  J.  V.  Stewart,  esq.,  land  proprietor,  and  magistrate. 

I6»  Q.  10, 26*      In  answer  to  that  question  I  should  state  a  practice  which  exists 
^*  only  in  this  country,  and  in  a  very  remote  part  of  it,  and  it  is  this, 

that  they  have  gone  on  subdividing  so  far  that  instead  of  its  being 
oalled  a  "  cow*s  grass"  it  is  gone  down  to  the  "  cow's  foot,  which  is 
one-fourth  of  a  cow's  grass — nay,  they  have  gone  so  low  as  a  '^  cow's 
toe,"  which  is  one-eighth  of  a  cow's  grass. 

26.  To  what  extent  is  the  subletting  or  subdividing  of  forms  carried 
ont^  and  is  it  permitted  by  the  landlords  ? — Subletting  or  subdividing 
existed  formerly  to  a  great  extent,  and  it  is  still  universal  where  the 
landlord  or  agent  is  not  most  vigilant;  it  is  generally  to  provide  for 
tenants*  children,  but  often  to  exact  income  from  cottiers.  Its  effects 
are  certain,  and  generally  proximate  pauperism;  generally  it  is 
against  the  landlord's  consent,  and  is  prevented  by  limiting  the 
quantity  of  fuel.  Ejectment  is  an  example,  and  watchfulness  on  the 
part  of  the  bailiff  when  it  can  be  secured. 

27.  What  are  the  effects  of  subletting  on  the  accumulation  and 
introduction  of  capital,  and  also  on  population  ? — It  puts  an  absolute 
stop  to  the  accumulation  of  capital,  in  the  same  proportion  that 
eonsolidation  assists  its  accumulation ;  and,  if  carried  to  any  extent, 
the  ground  ultimately  produces  little  more  than  food  for  the  rapidly 
accumulating  population  to  be  fed  out  of  it.  When  subdivided  with 
tenants'  sons  it  encourages  improvident  and  early  marriages,  (already 
too  general,)  and  consequently  a  fall  in  the  condition  of  the  former; 
and,  when  sublet  for  the  sake  of  income  to  cottiers,  a  most  exacting 
rent  is  enforced  with  rigorous  punctuality  in  the  shape  of  money  and 
labour  utterly  disproportioned  to  the  value  received,  and  leading  the 
former  rather  to  depend  upon  this  income  than  upon  his  own  industry, 
and  is  therefore  a  great  discouragement  to  agricultural  improvement. 

p  47.  I  oonceive  the  evil  at  this  moment  is,  that  if  a  man  comes  into  a 

foxm  held  under  me,  he  subdivides  it,  and  before  I  can  take  any 
proceedings  against  him,  the  evil  has  grown  up,  and  I  should  have 
to  increase  the  evil  by  driving  the  man  out;  but  if  I  had  the  means 
of  preventing  the  new  man  coming  in,  it  would  prevent  a  great  deal 
of  agrarian  outrage ;  and  the  only  difficulty  I  see  in  giving  a  tum^ 
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marj  mode  of  proceeding  for  stopping  it  is,  that  if  we  were  to  go  Extraet$ , 
before  the  bench  at  petty  sessions,  it  would  be  allowing  that  class  of     JEvidem 
society  who  are  interested  in  preventing  it,  to  be  the  judges  in  their 
own  case. 

James  Johnston^  esq.,  land  proprietor.  Donegil. 

8.  Are  there  any  furms  held  in  rundale,  or  in  common  t — Tes.       903,  Q.  8- 

9.  What  is  the  effect  of  that  system  upon  the  holders  of  the  land  1 — 
Nothing  can  be  worse  than  the  effect  produced  upon  all  parties  con- 
nected with  them,  and  any  attempt  to  improve  them  is  sure  to  create 
very  great  difficulties;  unless  it  is  most  judiciously  done,  there  will 
be  complaints  without  number;  for  if  you  take  a  patch  of  land  from 
a  man  which  he  has  been  in  the  habit  of  enjoying  for  a  number  of 
years,  he  never  forgets  it 

10.  Although  you  may  give  him  as  good  a  patch  elsewhere  1 — 
No,  he  is  not  satisfied  unless  he  has  his  own ;  double  the  quantity  of 
better  land  elsewhere  would  hardly  satisfy  him.  But  it  is  a  subject 
upon  which  there  can  be  but  one  opinion,  that  the  sooner  the  system 
is  abolinhed  in  the  country,  the  better  for  the  proprietors  and  n>r  the 
people. 

52,  To  what  extent  is  the  subletting  or    subdividing  of  £ELTnM  Q.  AS.  fiSi 
carried  l — It  is  not  carried  to  a  mat  extent  in  Donegal,  but  it  does 

exist,  I  am  sorry  to  say;  and  although  every  means  are  taken  by 
both  proprietors  and  agents  to  prevent  it,  they  find  it  almost  impos- 
sible to  put  a  stop  to  it.  Where  subletting  is  persisted  in,  the  land- 
lord sometimes  endeavours  to  put  all  the  persons  off  the  estate,  but 
this  is  not  general ;  it  is  ruinous  to  the  people  who  do  it,  ruinous  to 
the  estate  where  it  is  done,  and  renders  the  value  of  the  property 
very  little  compared  to  what  it  might  be  under  a  different  arrangement. 
There  has  been  one  case  in  Glenfin  of  admitting  sub-tenants  to  hold 
a  farm  on  a  new  letting;  they  were  the  occupiers  of  the  soil  previous 
to  the  expiration  of  the  lease,  and  immediately  before  the  leaae 
dropped,  the  person  who  had  the  lease  put  them  all  out,  ejected  them, 
and,  as  far  as  I  have  been  led  to  believe,  the  proprietor,  considerinff 
that  they  had  a  right  to  the  occupation  of  the  soil,  put  them  ba<£ 
again;  the  object  of  the  middleman  was,  that  he  should  be  the 
tenant  in  possession,  and  the  proprietor  treated  him  as  the  tenant  of 
what  he  was  in  actual  possession,  but  he  treated  the  sub-tenants  as 
the  occupiers  of  the  parts  which  they  had  respectively  held. 

53.  What  has  been  the  effect  of  that  prooeedingi — It  has  been 
certainly  to  promote  quietness  in  the  district,  and  certainly  beneficial 
to  the  proprietor  of  the  estate. 

76.  Do  you  find  that  subdividing  &rms  takes  place  to  a  greater  Q*  7tf. 
extent  on  those  estates  than  where  the  proprietor  is  resident  1 — Tea, 
it  must  do  so;  and  even  with  a  resident  proprietor,  it  is  very  diflienlt 
to  prevent  a  fiither  giving  his  children  portions  of  his  hm;  and  if 
with  the  propriet(»r'8  eye  over  them,  they  will  do  it,  when  that  is 
withdrawn,  it  is  more  easy  to  carry  it  out 

Lord  George  Hill,  land  proprietor.  DonegaL 

17.  Is  the  property  of  which  your  lordship  is  proprietor  held  1055,  Q. 
principally  in  large  or  small  £Etrms  in  the  district?-- It  is  held  in 
small  fiums  of  from  three  to  five  and  ten  acrea. 
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EHractM  from      18.  What  steps  have  you  lately  been  taking  in  encouraging  those 
'^~2"*'      persons  in  the  improvement  of  their  farms? — Chiefly  by  offering 
premiums  for  new  houses  and  other  improvements. 

19.  Is  the  grouud  principally  arable,  or  is  most  of  it  rough  land  ? — 
It  is  mostly  rough  land ;  in  some  cases  the  number  of  acres  I  have 
mentioned  includes  arable  land  and  rough  land.  I  have  some 
tenants  who  pay  as  little  as  3«.  9c/.  a  year  rent  for  their  furms. 

1005,  Q.  23.  23.  Is  any  of  the  land  held  in  rundale  ? — All  of  it  was  in  rundale 
or  common,  without  ditches;  but  the  property  has  been  surveyed, 
and  divided  into  fia,rms,  and  every  man  is  now  on  his  own  farm. 

24.  lias  that  been  done  long  enough  to  enable  you  to  judge  of  the 
benefit  of  the  alteration  you  have  made  ? — Yes,  it  has. 

25.  Had  you  any  difficulty  in  effecting  the  separation? — Yes. 
The  people  disliked  any  change  to  be  made. 

26.  Have  they  become  reconciled  to  it  now  ? — Yes;  and  acknow- 
ledge the  benefit  of  it. 

27.  Was  the  change  effected  without  any  agrarian  outrage  or  any 
scenes  of  violence  ? — I  may  say  that  it  was,  with  the  exception  of 
an  attempt  to  level  some  ditehesi  had  made;  but  the  persons  having 
been  taken  in  the  very  act,  put  a  stop  to  it,  as  nothing  of  the  sort 
has  occurred  since. 

28.  What  state  was  that  property  in  before  your  lordship  became 
possessed  of  it,  as  to  the  quiet  of  the  country;  was  it  a  district  much 
disturbed? — The  people  were  quiet,  but  frequently  in  great  distress. 
They  made  their  grain  into  whiskey;  and  then  often  before  the  new 
potatoes  came  in,  they  were  subject  to  famine.  There  was  no  pro- 
yision  in  the  country. 

29.  Are  you  able  to  state,  that  since  the  introduction  of  the  new 
system,  putting  every  man  upon  his  own  farm,  and  instructing  him 
in  a  better  mode  of  tilling,  that  the  people  are  more  comfortable  ? — 
They  fully  admit  it  themselves  and  say,  that  if  it  were  not  for  the 
system  I  have  adopted,  they  would  be  bogging  through  the  country. 

Tiic  sea  coast  is  the  most  thickly  inhabited  part  of  the  cx)untry,  on 
account  of  the  facility  of  obtaining  sea-wrack  for  manure,  and  also 
subsistence  when  provisions  are  scarce,  such  as  shell  fish,  dilosk, 
sloak,  drc,  as  well  as  for  the  convenience  of  getting  to  and  from  the 
islands  to  graze  the  cattle  and  make  whiskey.  Large  tracts  in  the 
interior  are  consequently  neglected,  and  lying  waste  from  the  popu- 
lation thronging  the  shore,  where  the  land  is  subdivided  into  very 
minute  portions,  besides  the  wretched  system  of  rundale  being  hero 
in  full  force.  Each  tenant  considers  himself  entitled  to  a  portion  of 
each  various  quality  of  land  in  his  division,  and  the  man  who  had  a 
bit  of  good  land  at  one  extremity  was  sure  to  have  a  bit  of  bad  at 
the  other,  and  bits  of  other  quality  in  odd  corners,  each  bounded  by 
his  neighbour  s  farms  without  any  ditch  or  fence  between  them ;  tres- 
passes, and  fights,  and  the  total  impossibility  of  any  improvement, 
•were  the  natural  consequences. 

The  total  neglect  of  these  mountain  districts  is  in  a  great  measure 
the  reason  of  their  present  wild  condition.  The  people  left  entirely 
to  themselves  to  do  as  they  pleased  divided  and  subdivided  the  land, 
and  sold  it  also,  without  being  interfered  with  by  either  landlord  or 
agent,  till  the  greater  number  considered  that  they  might  dispose  of 
it  as  they  pleased,  provided  they  paid  the  landlord  a  just  rent»  and 
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thought  it  hard  that  any  one  shoul<l  intorfore  with  thoir  arrancro- 2!r^/r#'o/i  ,/roii 
niciits.     Tho  hohliiii^s  w»;n?  in  niaiiv  i'lifive  roJiiord  to  8urh  small     I-iideuce, 
patchos  a.s  to  b<'  inrapahlr  of  pnMhu'iniC  '•ulliriont  food  for  tho  fain i I \\ 
or  8ratt«*rLMl  in  Si»  ni:n'\'  ^M'^  hon-  '.\i\*\  ♦Ihto  in  iML'htff'o  nr  tu^'iity 

« 

!ii''.'r.'ij'  jr'i.i  ■.  -:  "M'.'  niun  {\\  i;;il«;r  liv  n:«<lt  ;  I.:]il  |-.>  Lui-I  in  I'jri*  - 
two  fliti'orcnt  places,  au«l  ^ive  it  up  iu  ^le.^pair,  ilocJaring  that  it 
would  take  a  very  keen  man  to  find  it:  one  field  of  half  an  acre  of 
oats,  near  the  police  barrack.'?,  was  held  by  twenty-two  persons.  The 
people  were  in  the  habit  of  trafKcking  in  their  land,  and  would  sell 
Ainall  portions  of  it,  a«  they  wanted  money,  either  for  ever  or  for  a 
term  of  years.  These  bargains  were  of  the  most  complicated  nature ; 
and  by  the  majority  of  the  tenant^  great  dislike  was  manifested  to  ' 
the  land  being  divide<l  into  farms,  and  to  matters  being  i>nt  straight 
and  made  easy  of  apprehension,  many  appearing  to  pa«H  their  wliole 
time  in  concrocting  schemes  for  overreaching  their  neighbours,  dis- 
liking plain  dealings  and  matters  of  fact.  The  land  is  not  let  bj 
the  acre,  but  l)y  the  cow's  grass,  and  even  by  the  cow's  foot  (cosbo), 
tlie  fourth  of  a  cow's  grass,  varying  in  value  in  each  townland  ac- 
cording to  the  (piality  of  the  «oil,  from  1«.  8^7.  to  17«.,  a  mere  quit 
rent.  There  being  little  or  no  fencing,  after  hari'est  the  sheep  and 
cattle  arc  brought  from  the  mountains  and  allowed  to  run  every 
where,  so  that  no  one  man  could  venture  to  grow  turnips,  clover,  or 
any  kind  of  green  crop,  as  nothing  under  a  four-feet  wall  would 
keep  out  the  mountain  sheep.  Another  disadvantage  of  this  run- 
<lale  or  common  system  is,  that  should  an  individual  be  more  enter- 
prising tlian  the  rest,  and  bring  into  cultivation  a  portion  of  bog  or 
mountain  when  he  haxl  taken  a  crop  off  it,  the  whole  of  the  people 
of  his  division  claimed  a  right  of  dividing  the  new  arable  ground 
with  him;  by  this  nu^ns  such  confusion  prevailed  that  disputes  and 
assaults  were  numerous,  and  much  time  wa^;  waiftcd  in  quarrels  and 
at  petty  sessions,  and  no  man  profited  by  l>eing  more  industrious 
than  his  neigh l)onr8.  The  houses  were  in  clusters — another  evil,  aa 
the  women's  time  was  taken  up  in  talking  and  quarrelling,  and  the 
men  di<l  not  live  u]>on  their  farms.  For  want  of  a  landlord's  care 
thej?c  already  small  farms  were  divi<le<l  at  the  death  of  the  occupier 
amongst  his  children,  leaving  to  esich  a  mere  skibbcrlin,  or  small 
garden. 

Mr.  John  M'Cartcn,  linen  manufacturer  and  agent.  Down. 

1 12.  ILis  subletting  been  carried  on  to  any  great  extent  in  your  899Q.11S-114. 
neighbourhood  \ — 1  may  say  it  has,  thougli  tlie  landlords  are  every 

day  watching  it,  and  cio  all  they  can  without  quarrelling  with  tlie 
peoj)le:  there  is  a  great  desire  for  it  on  the  part  of  the  tenants. 

113.  What  effect  is  produced  by  that  system  of  subletting? — I 
think  a  bad  effect:  it  lessens  tho  value  of  the  ground,  and  it  causes 
the  landlord  to  have  a  worse  security  for  his  rent;  it  brings  an  im- 
men.se  ])opuhition  into  the  country;  and  in  this  part  of  the  country, 
where  the  linen  trade  is  prevalent,  if  that  tmdo  is  prosperous,  the 
landlord  gets  his  rent ;  but  if  the  trade  is  depressed,  it  takes  the 
produce  of  the  land  to  supi»ort  the  family,  and  the  landlord  is  not 
able  to  get  his  rent:  in  addition  to  w^hich,  it  impoverishes  the  land 
by  its  being  too  much  worked. 

114.  Have  you  ever  known  any  legal  measures  taken  by  landlords 
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£xintct8  fiom  to  Mtop  it  or  roiuit^raot  \i1 — I  am  not  aware  that  any  lej^l  BiopB 
Eeidemct.     havu  l»een  taken,  under  a  Ioiipp,  to  enforce  the  covenantH  aiiiaiust  the 

tenant  for  ^iiUlottin^;  hut,  on  j*ouio  wtate**,  lea^M**^  are  refu<>ed  in  c«n- 

e^Mjuonce  of  it  and  in  order  to  choc  k  it ;  and  I  have  known  other 
csiH*s  whore  a  reduction  of  rent,  actually  eont<Mnphite<l,  w:i«  refu8C<l 
t<»  the  tenant,  K^cauHC  he  had  suhdividcd  the  hind  contrary  to  the 
lancUonrt*  wit^hcf*. 

Vermanagfi         John  K.  Taylor,  esq.,  landholder,  agent,  and  magiBtrate. 

a^  Q^'a^S'.  ^'  ^^^^^  nhouM  yon  .say  wa*  the  size  of  the  farms  more  jnrenernlly 
met  with? — SuhdividinjriJT.OOO  acres  hy  the  numher  of  hohlings, 
'  781  holding,  that  will  ^'ive  a  ireneral  avora;re  of  fanuM  of  thirty-four 
statute  aeree,  or  twenty-ono  Iri^^h  acres.  But  I  find,  on  referring  to 
tlie  jM>or  rate  hook,  that  though  thore  are  781  holdings,  there  are 
1,2m  ratin^rs*,  or  oocu])iore  rated;  hut,  which  is  rather  a  curious  po- 
flult,  I  fin«l  there  are  472  fanns,  on  wliich  there  is«  no  second  rating, 
no  subdivision,  which  would  leave  309  farms  ^ulnlivided  among  800 
families;  ami  the  only  rea.«ion  I  can  ai»ii^n  for  it  18.  that  there  are 
8on>e  old  h^a»ietf,  and  on  the  ohl  leases  and  cheap  farms  there  is  more 
subletting  than  on  the  recent  set  farms. 

9.  Then,  in  {Ktint  of  fact,  those  301)  subdivided  farms  luive  beed 
held  princifially  under  old  lenjw's  \ — Ves;  and  they  are  the  cheapeety 
and  most  unimproved,  and  the  harrlof^t  to  get  tin;  rent  from. 

Londondeny.  Andrew  Orr,  esq.,  land  proprietor  and  fanner. 

189f  Q.  S7<  27.  With  retard  to  the  subletting  and  subdividing  of  fivrme,  to 

what  extent  has  it  Ixh^u  carried  out,  an<l  what  arc  its  effects'? — Thio 
is  a  ruinous  measure  to  l»oth  landlord  and  tenant,  and  almost  impos- 
aiblo  to  prevent.  The  people  are  apt  to  contract  early  marriages, 
A  fiEirmer^s  sou  brings  h<ime  a  wife,  and  tlien,  after  some  time,  the 
l>arn  is  fitted  up  for  the  newly  married  couple ;  th<>  fanner  then  finda 
he  cannot  do  without  the  bam,  and  a  new  hou^  has  to  be  erected 
for  his  son,  and  then  he  prevails  on  liis  father  to  pve  him  part  of  tho 
land.  The  landlord  of  course  sc^ts  his  face  agiiinst  the  nit^asure;  but 
atill  the  evil  proceeds,  until  all  arc  driven  to  beggary  and  ejected. 
That,  so  far  as  I  perceive,  is  what  genemlly  happens. 

Vonaghan.  Richard  Mayne,  esq.,  agent  and  magistrate. 

186,  Q.  44-46*      ^^-  ^ocs  the  subletting  or  subdividing  of  farms  still  continue  ? — 
Oh,  ves. 

4;").  Is  it  pennitted  by  the  landlords  ? — They  cannot  stop  it. 
40.  AVhat  means  do  they  take  to  att(>mpt  to  stop  it  l — They  can- 
not take  any;  they  try  as  well  as  they  can,  by  turning  out  tho 
tenaut.  but  if  you  dispossess  a  man  and  his  family,  it  creates  such 
a  sensation  that  people  cannot  ilo  it;  it  is  impossible  to  do  it 

lyrone  and       Edward  Sproule,  esq.,  linen  bleacher  and  land  proprietor. 

^^"^^2.  '^^'  ^^  ^^^^  subletting  or  subdividing  of  farms  carried  on  to  any 

extent] — It  is  too  much  so;  and  it  is  injurious  to  the  landlord  oa 
well  as  the  tenantry  themselves;  it  is  destructive  to  the  accumula- 
tion  of  capital,  and  lowers  the  farming  population,  so  a^  to  render 
them  subject  to  greater  privations  than  day  labourers.  It  is  done  in 
two  ways — one  to  provide  for  children  marrying,  by  dividing  the 
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tenement,  and  another  to  procure  some  money,  by  the  sale  of  a  por-  Extrmeitjh 
tion  c»f  tlie  farm,  ti)  <^ual)lo  a  struggling  £ei>rnior  to  dear  off  a  debt  Evidenmm 
In  both  cases  the  evils  arc  pcnnanent^  and  the  ))encfit8  slight  '^"" 

John  P.  Molony.  esq.,  land  proprietor.  CUre. 

«52.  Docs  the  subletting  or  subdividing  of  &xms  still  continue  ? —  574,  Q.  dSi  ft 
Yes,  ia<leed  it  docs. 

53,  Is  it  pennitted  by  the  landlords  ? — Not  where  they  can  pre- 
vent it:  but  it  i^  generally  done  without  being  brought  under  the 
«ye  of  the  landlord,  and  sometimes  in  consequence  of  a  man  having 
a  large  fann — as  his  children  marry  off  lie  gives  them  a  portion  of  it 
If  he  ha8  eight  or  ten  acres  he  will  give  one  sou  four  or  five,  and 
another  three,  and  in  that  way. 

Thomas  Ware,  esq.,  land  proprietor,  vice-chamnan  of  Board  Cork. 

of  Guardians,  and  magistrate. 

37.  Does  the  subletting  or  subdividing  of  farms  still  continue  ? —  780,  Q.  87-^ 
It  docs. 

38.  Is  it  permitted  by  the  landlords  ? — 1  should  say  not 

3j).  What  *«teps  do  they  take  to  prevent  it  \ — They  are  generally 
oblirffnl  to  yield  to  it,  the  remedy  afibnled  by  law  is  so  diificult  of 
attaining.  1  could  mention  a  case  tliat  occurred  to  myself,  as  illus- 
trating the  system.  At  the  time  that  the  Subletting  Act  was  in 
force  in  this  country,  my  father  and  I  jointly  let  a  small  lot  of  ground 
to  a  Roman  Catholic  clergyman.  It  was  our  wish  to  prevent  sub* 
letting;  and  in  addition  to  the  existing  law  against  it  at  the  time^ 
there  was  as  strong  a  clause  inserted  in  the  lease  against  subletting 
as  the  skill  of  the  legal  man  could  devise.  This  gentleman  was  a 
Roman  Catholic  curate,  and  he  quitted  the  jdace,  and  went  away  to 
a  distant  parish.  lie  gave  a  part  of  the  ground  to  his  brother,  and 
a  part  to  his  sister.  His  sister  got  a  license,  and  opened  a  public- 
house  upon  the  premuies.  I  did  not  like  this  getting  on.  My  im- 
mediate tenant  retained  in  his  own  hand  one  small  field,  containing 
probably  an  acre,  or  an  acre  and  a  half  of  land.  I  brought  an 
ejectment  against  him  for  a  breach  of  covenant  in  subletting.  I  had 
a  record  in  court  upon  it,  and  it  was  with  extreme  difiiculty  that  I 
was  able  to  sustain  the  case,  though  I  proved  that  the  county  rate 
was  paid  in  three  separate  payments — one  by  the  brother,  one  by 
the  sister,  and  a  thinl  portion  for  the  small  field  he  kept  as  a  colour- 
able jMssession  in  his  own  han<l.  I  succeeded  in  getting  a  verdict^ 
but  it  was  aftorwards  set  aside,  and  an  order  for  a  new  triid  came 
down — and  all  this  arising  from  the  impossibility  on  my  part  to 
prove  tliat  those  lettings  had  taken  place  by  written  agreement  It 
was  set  up  by  him,  '*  I  put  in  my  brother  as  my  steward  or  care- 
taker, and  lent  my  sister  the  use  of  the  liouse;"  but  finally  I  suo*> 
ceeded. 

Mr.  James  Shannon,  farmer.  Cor^ 

13.  Does  the  subletting  or  sub<lividing  of  farms  still  continue  T —  601,  Q.  IS, 
Subletting  was  carried  on  to  a  vast  extent,  in  order  to  obtain  more 
rent  than  the  land  would  otherwise  produce,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
making  freeholders,  as  before  stated,  and  permitUMl  by  the  landlords, 
which  has  greatly  increased  the  population,  having  little  or  no  oapi- 
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Kefraera  from  tfil,  and  lias  in<*roaserl  pauperism.     Wcr«  a  £5  fi-anchise  intfoflnccni 
Evidence,      bv  the  Icpfislature,  it  wonl<l  introduce  a  new  relationship  l»etweeT* 

landh>rd  and  tenant,  ftn<l  put  a  stop  to  as^rarian  outrages  and  paiiper- 

iani,  which  these  law«  introihiced. 

Cork.  Daniel  Leahy,  esq.,  landholder  and  magistrate. 

773,  Q.  7fi,  77.       7G.  Does  the  subletting  of  funn.s,  or  the  Hulxlividin*;  of  thena,  still 
continue  to  any  great  cxttMit  \ — Yes,  it  does  to  a  great  extent. 

77.  Whereabout  does  it  prevail  ? — Upon  most  of  the  proportiej? 
amongst  the  lower  class  of  fjinners.  When  they  find  theni«clve9 
reduced  in  circumstances,  and  are  not  able  to  meet  their  rent,  they 
often  let  a  part  of  their  hmd  to  a  man  who  conies  hi  and  atlvances 
them  as  much  as  the  farm  is  owing,  and  then  he  gets  a  part  of  it. 
The  suiiletting  is  c(ui fined,  in  a  great  measure,  to  tliat  class  of  per- 
sons, who  are  obliged  to  do  it.  and  the  landlord  does  not  object  to 
it;  he  gets  his  rent  by  it,  and  we  reek»>n  that  the  small  holder  is 
sometimes  the  very  l>est  tenant. 

Cbrk.  William  C.  Collis,  esq.,  laud  proprietor  and  magistrate. 

80lr  Qp  19>  1<^'  Does  the  subletting  or  subilividing  of  farms  still  continue  ? — 

•uixlividing  is  far  more  general  than  subletting.  Subletting  is  not 
very  common.  It  is  a  conscMnience  of  the  small  farmer*  not  h:ivin^ 
leases;  they  are  not  allowe<l  to  divide,  bnt  in  spite  of  the  landlord 
they  (lo  it.  It  exists  from  a  mistaken  wish  to  keep  the  flimily  to- 
fi^ther,  ami  have  the  lK.'nefit  of  their  labour  until  tl>ey  are  t*>o  old  to 
go  to  a  tnule,  antl  have  f(»rmed  such  habits  as  are  only  fitted  for  til- 
ling the  land,  then  the  extreme  dilliculty  of  ^^etting  (»t}>er  farms  re- 
duces the  ]>arent  to  the  ncces-iity  (I  will  call  it)  of  dividing  his  farm  i 
this  is  productive  of  Ixid  results,  and  must  ultimately  end  in  ruinous 
consequences;  it  tends  U)  increase  the  population  very  mmdi,  and  to 
shut  out  the  intnHluction  of  capital.  Iinndh>rds  cannot  well  prevent 
this,  except  by  most  rigid  and  unpopular  means,  though  they  see 
and  understand  the  evil.  And  I  have  here  to  remark,  that  this 
ditficultv  of  obtfiining  farms  arises  chiefly  from  the  odium  that  i» 
attaf*hed  to  a  landlord,  under  any  eircnmstances,  for  dispossessing 
a  tenant.  The  conscKjuences  arc  indirectly  felt  by  the  occupiers  of 
kin<l,  w^ho  are  <lriven  to  subdivisicm  by  the  impossibility  of  find  ng 
land  in  the  market.  When  a  farm  is  out  of  lease  the  tenants  are 
generally  chosen  by  the  landlord  (if  they  are  industrious  and 
thriving),  and  often  at  a  lower  rent  tluin  they  paid  the  middleman, 
certainly  not  at  a  hi<;her. 

gg,— ^  Keane  Mahony,  esq.,  land  proprietor. 

665,  Q.  3*.  ^^'  ^®  **  ^^^^  usual  practice  on  that  estate  for  the  agent  to  sanctioB 

sulHlivision  1 — I  think  hecomplet<.*ly  overlooked  it ;  so  much  so,  that 
if  the  system  goes  on,  I  do  not  know  how  the  jMJople  can  exist  ten 
or  twelve  years  more.  I  will  give  you  an  instance  of  it : — One 
portion  of  it  is  called  Ballycarberry,  forming  three  ploughlands.  The 
occupying  t^^'nants  some  years  ago,  divided  the  land  into  little  divi- 
sions among  themselves.  They  calculated  each  division  as  the  grass 
of  four  cows.  There  was  one  man  of  the  name  of  Crahan,  now  living 
on  one  of  those  lots  with  four  cows — he  hiwl  four  in  family;  he  got 
them  all  married,  and  the  fortune  he  gave  was  a  cow's  grass  to  each; 
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IIY\:1  i)f  Course,  llio  ?oius  ranie  to  reside  upon  the  IftinL     There  are  i-^-rfmcff  fn 
four  families.    Tlie  last  of  all  was  a  <laDj|rhter.     lie  had  but  one  cow's      ^tN/cnce. 
grajw,  remain iiiir.     He  iiian'ie;!  that  <laughtor  to  my  row  boy,  and  ho 
ffot  the  remain in;ur  eow*8  gmsH,  or  he  wac  to  liave  one  on  the  father- 
in -la  w'k  death. 

Joliii  Ilurloy,  esq.,  cleric  of  the  cro^vn,  and  eliairmau  of     Kerry. 
Board  of  Guardians,  Traleo  Union. 

48.  Is  the  .-:ile  of  the  good  will  of  farms  known  in  thi.s  district  ? —  ^'^'^t  0-  48,  < 

Ko.     One  of  the  evils  that  arise  h^-re  is  the  earlv  marriajies  of  the 

■  •■■ 

jiopulation.  The  moment  a  man  ^ets  a  son  grown  of  seventeen  or 
eip:htecn,  he  gets  him  married,  and  gives  him  a  ])art  of  the  laud; 
but  there  is  no  sale  uf  the  ;rood  will,  that  I  know  of. 

49.  Have  any  steps  l>een  taken  to  prevent  subdivisicm  ? — That 
has  been  done  as  far  as  it  can  be.  It  is  next  to  impossible  toilo  it^ 
You  eaniiDt  take  tliem  by  the  ntek  and  turn  them  out 

Jamca  Butler,  ei^q.,  land  proprietor.  Kerry, 

11 .  To  what  j>urpose  are  the  gnizin,;^  farms  princijjally  applied  ? —  684,  Q.  II. 
There  art*  very  fi*w  gnizingfarnis,  exi'ej)t  of  mountain  land,  and  there 
they  liavc  (tittle  in  summer.  The  hind  is  all  (rut  up  into  t<maU 
divisions.  In  some  farms  the}'  are  dividetl,  in  others  thty  hold  in 
common;  but  all  their  holdings  are  very  .suinll,  and  that  ecmtributes 
to  the  poverty  of  the  country.  The  people  have  no  ambition  to  go 
out  of  the  country.  As  soon  as  a  man  has  a  son  or  daughter  grown 
lip,  the  first  thing  he  does  is  to  give  tliem  a  bit  of  land.  The  rents 
are  not  at  all  acreabh\  Init  so  much  a  cow's  gra^s,  with  tillage  land 
for  the  farm.  If  a  man  has  four  c-ows  on  the  farm,  that  includes  the 
grass  of  four  cows  and  his  tillage. 

Robert  O'Brien,  esq.,  land  proprietor,  tenant,  and  agent      LimcriAMi 

28.  Does  the  subletting  of  land  still  continue  / — Yes,  it  does.  The  ^52,  Q.  as. 
subletting  of  Lmd  has  long  been  a  grievance,  and  those  landlonls  wIkj 
first  broke  through  the  system  of  letting  their  lauds  to  middlemen 
were  at  that  time  hailed  as  benefactors  to  their  cmintrv;  but  now  the 
rule  has  become  so  general,  ami  the  class  of  middlemen  so  nearly  pas- 
sed away,  tliat  the  evils  of  it  arc  nearly  forgotten,  and  the  occupiers 
are  now  getting  up  a  cry  against  the  laudloT<ls  as  if  they  were  un- 
kind and  hard  taskmasters,  forgetting  that  in  nine  ca.ses  out  of  ten 
their  existence  on  the  land  was  without  the  consent  of  the  landlord; 
that  tlu^y  have  much  greater  indulgences  from  him  than  they  had 
while  under  the  middleman;  and  that  they  always  looked  forward 
"with  anxiety  to  be  broui^dit  into  direct  communication  with  their 
landlord  The  subletting  of  land  was  principally  with  a  view  to 
obtaining  higher  rents,  though  it  was  sometimes  done  for  political 
purjioses;  but  in  genenil  I  c(m.sidcr  that  that  was  the  eftect  rather 
than  the  cause.  The  great  value  of  land  during  the  war,  induced 
many  who  were  of  a  respect;ible  firming  class  to  sublet  their  lands 
and  set  uj)  to  be  gentlemen  ;  and  one  freijuently  meets  with  people 
who  say  Llunr  £ither  had  jfclOO,  £200,  ^kc.  a  year  out  of  such  and 
.such  lands.  It  has,  however  led  to  tlie  cultivation  of  a  great  deal 
of  mountain  land,  that  havl  the  lands  remained  in  the  Itands  of 
grazing  farmers,  would  never  have  been  cultivated.     But  it  ha*  also 
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Sxiraeta  from  caused  a  pToat  degree  of  |>auperi»in  amongst  the  Rinaller  farmers^ 

£ct4kmee,  many  of  them  liave  undertaken  to  pay  as  much  as  the  land  will  pro- 
duce with  their  cultiyation  in  average  yearl,  after  they  have  sup- 
ported their  families ;  then  having  no  capital  when  the  year  is  below 
average,  they  cannot  pay  their  rent — the  landlord  is  dissatisfied  : 
the  tenant  if  pre8«:rd  i<elLs  his  stock — if  let  alone  falls  into  arrear,  and 
a  discontented  and  cxa.speratcd  feeling  springs  up  between  the  kind- 
lord  and  tenant. 

UnMriek.  ThomaB  Adams,  esq.,  landholder. 

§99p  Q.  12, 13«  12.  Arc  they  increasing,  in  your  opinion  ? — No, rather  the  contrary. 
The  subdivision  of  land  has  led  to  a  diminution  of  grazing,  and  if  it 
is  allowed  to  continue  it  will  end  in  total  pauperism.  If  they  had 
the  land  for  nothing  they  could  scarcely  live  upon  it 

13.  What  steps  arc  taken  to  prevent  snhdiviKion  ] — ^I  do  not  think 
there  arc  any  taken ;  1  am  not  aware  that  those  steps  are  taken 
which  should  be  taken  :  there  is  an  endeavour  to  prevent  it,  but  it 
has  not  been  very  successful.  The  spirit  of  in.subordi nation  is  such, 
and  the  opposition  given  to  the  landlord  in  consolidating  his  farms  la 
such  that  he  is  obliged  to  let  thorn  stay  as  they  are. 

Tlpperaiy.  Captain  Thomas  Bolton,  land  agent  to  Lord  Stanley. 

848f  Q^41-43«  41  With  respect  to  the  subletting  or  sulKlividing  of  farms,  doea 
it  still  continue? — Yes,  it  ilocs,  very  much,  and  I  have  much  diffi- 
culty in  checking  it.  There  is  mon^  difiicidty  in  that  than  any 
any  thing  else.  That  h  my  reason  for  not  gmnting  leases.  You 
have  no  control  over  them  with  a  lease.  You  may  put  stringent 
clauses,  but  presently  you  find  a  barn  or  stable  occupied;  and  you 
find  a  field  with  a  tenant,  and  ho  says,  **  This  man  is  a  labourer  or  a 
servant  of  mine." 

42.  Have  you  attempted  to  enforce  any  of  tliose  clauses  ? — Yes^ 
several  times;  and  succeeded  once  on  a  farm  of  fourteen  acres  of 
ground,  at  an  expense  of  £220 .  It  was  twice  refemnl  to  the  upper 
courts,  and  two  trials  at  the  assizes.  I  had  enough  of  it,  but  I 
succeeded.  The  rent  was  about  22tt.  an  acre,  upon  fourteen  acres 
of  ground. 

43.  Explain  in  what  manner  those  enormous  costs  were  incur- 
red ? — Points  were  raise<l  by  the  <lofendant*s  lawyer  with  regard  to 
the  proceeding.  There  was  a  new  trial,  and  point.s  reserved  a  second 
time,  and  it  went  up  to  Dublin  a  second  time.  The  tenant  sold  his 
interest  in  the  farm ;  he  was  a  drunken  blackguar<l  sort  of  a  fellow,  and 
I  was  aware  before  it  actually  took  pkce,  that  it  was  intended  to  be 
done.  I  formally  told  him  before  a  number  of  persons,  tliat  he  ought 
not  to  do  so,  and  cautioned  the  pun*hasor,  w^io  gaA'e  him  £150  for 
his  interest  in  the  land;  that  I  should  proceed  upon  the  lease,  and  if 
he  persuaded  the  other  man  to  dispose  of  it,  I  would  turn  him  out. 
This  was  openly  done,  but  still  the  purchaser  gave  him  Mloi)  for  his 
interest  in  the  land.  I  luul  to  prove  the  subletting;  and  there  were 
some  difiiculties  I  had  to  encounter,  that  I  cannot  Ciill  to  mind. 

Tlppeniy,  John  Fitzgerald  esq.,  receiver  under  Court  of  Chancery. 

SBlftv  Q.54,65.  There  is  another  evil  under  the  courts,  which  is,  that  there  is  na 
way  of  checking  the  system  of  subletting  lands.  I  was  appointed 
seven  years  ago,  receiver  over  a  property  in  the  Queen's  county^ 
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wbich  had  been  uuiler  the  uoarU  uitiii y  yearu.     Acconliii^  to  tho  ExtracU  fit 
nuiniiml  rental  tlierc  were  ton  tenants  upon  it,  but  1  fumnl  120  wlic-n     ^^'^^ue*- 
1  oxaminod  the  j)roporty.     Wbon  tlir*  j)ru|K»rty   wa?*   fir.<t  placed 
under  the  courts  there  wore  but  ten,  and  they  had  sub.lix  id.d  to  the 
extent  I  have  nu'utioneil. 

t>5.  What  \a  tlie  remedy  yni\  pro]>ohe  in  that  ('ase  I — 1  do  not  see 
trliat  the  receiver  can  do  to  prevent  it.  The  »VHt<  ui  of  h-ttin-^  an:U>r 
tlie  courts  is  t!iis,  that  the  (»ceui>yin^  tenants  ^it  a  preierence,  and 
if  there  are  Il'O  or  200  of  thtin  they  will  ;ret  the  land.  The  oj)e- 
ration  of  the  t^nblettiu^  Act  does  not  appear  to  me  to  l>e  brought 
into  effect  uimn  prf»j)ertie?«  nnth-r  the  courts*.  It  ajipUej?  to  propertic*s 
held  by  tho  ov»ner.s, 

Tho  Right  Honourable  The  Earl  of  Glengall.  Tipperary. 

3.   Is  there  any  thin^r  that  vou  wouhl  wish  to  tmy  upon  the  .snl>-  1098,  Qp  9, 
ject  ] — What  I  particularly  wished  to  do  was  to  deli^'or  in  a  state-      '^* 
xnent  with  re^jrard  to  a  vast  quantity  of  land  which  was  let  a  great 
many  yvtir^  airo  by  an  ancestor  of  mine,  the  leases  for  Avliich  arc  now 
expiring,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  how  the  hind  ha*  Wen  treated 
<luring  the  sixty-one  years  it  ha^  been  in  the  possession  of  tho  lessees. 

[His  lordship  delivered  in  tke  following  stattnnent: — ] 

Caher  Estate,  South  Ridino  of  TirPKR^RY. 

Tliis  estate  has  hecu  for  ap:es  in  the  family. 

Between  the  years  1777  and  I7S7,  .lanus  L()n\  Talior  li-t  ;rreat  jKirtion^  of 
it  ini  sixty-one  years'  leases.  Li^ssccs  were  eontlitioned  in  all  eases  not  to 
sublet,  and  in  most  cuscs  to  build  a^^iKHl  house  on  the  farm. 

It  la  almost  nee<lless  to  ^tate  that  there  is  scarcely  an  instaucc  of  a  house 
bein^  built  by  tin?  Icsmk.'  of  the  slightest  value;  and  every  lessee  has  sublet 
generally  to  a  jrreat  extent. 

llie  stati-  of  the<e  larL".-  fjirins  jjimerally  is  very  inilifftTent  jndee«l — the 
pTound  much  oxhau.«ted,  and  in  hardly  any  ease  is  any  attempt  at  improve- 
ment viable. 

The  renr>  obtaineil  by  the  middleman  are  considerable.  In  f^eneral  the 
middlemen  are  totally  ruined.  I  hiring  the  war  they  n^eeived  eiionnous 
rents,  wl  eat  then  beinj;  .'U.  and  3s.  ^tl.  a  sttaie.  Now  it  is  Ix.  ;W.  jMost 
have  lonjf  since  parted  with  their  interests  in  the>e  lands. 

These  t'sirms  at  the  time  they  were  li't  were  all  in  ^rass,  with  snu'cely  any 
inhabitants  on  tliem,  and  the  lessee  held  the  whole  farm. 

There  wa."  no  use  in  the  head  landlonl  attem^uin^  by  law  to  have  the  clan.4eA 
in  the  lea-e  ob?erve«l,  as  lu)  jury  wivuid  find  a  venliet  u);ainst  a  tenant,  for  the 
probability  was  that  some  {>f  the  jurors  were  in  the  same  state  as  ihe  defend- 
ants as  re,^arded  subletting. 

Lord  Glen«fall.  the  i>resent  jiossessor  of  this  property,  has  made  it  a  rule 
for  twenty  years  not  to  jjive  leavses,  (except  in  a  few  partieular  ra>eK). 
Those  tenautrare  happy,  comfortable,  and  thriviniy.  It  is  dditrhtful  to  wit- 
ness the  ditferenee  between  the  condition  of  those  persons,  and  tho>e  un- 
fortunate under-tenants  of  middlemen. 

These  t-.'nant'«-:it-wiU  are  free  from  the  plague  and  torment  of  iK.HtiIentiRl 
ajrituttns,  whether  laymen  or  priests. 

Timber  and  .»lates  are  j,nven  to  them  by  the  landlord,  con:«C(iuently  the 
estate  is  now,  on  these  new  furnis,  vairyintc  from  twenty  to  fifiy  acres,  stud- 
de\l  with  slate  housi'S. 

There  is  scaivdy  sueh  a  thin'X  to  be  found  as  a  ^late  house  on  a  multitudo 
of  faroLs  (not  mentionul  in  thj  following  iletail  of  iho  pro]»:*riy  )  which  were 
ami  ai*e  leased  for  a  term  of  years,  or  lives,  even  thou^^li  let  at  very  low 
rent. J. 

The  land  of  this  estate  (generally  in  remarkably  gmNl  wheal  land.  A  Unie- 
Htone  s«>il,  very  dry.     No  draining  or  exx>enf^' ncecifdary ;  excellent  roads; 
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SxtracU  from  turf  plenty  on  the  monntains  of  the  estate,  free  of  charge;  on  which  moan* 
Eoidence,      tains  all  the  tenants  have  tlie  privileKe  of  gnizing  cutUo  uuil  sheep  free  of 
-^—  charge  (excei)t  the  herding). 

The  principal  range  of  mountains  consists  of  •l,0(>0  Irish  acre^;  or  H.OOO 
English.  'Ilie  grazing  \a  very  go(Kl  for  mountain  poi^ture,  but  too  elevat<?d 
for  tillage,  and  too  far  remove*!  fnini  limi'stonc. 

Lord  Glengall  divided  with  luuikst  ],;;00  acres  of  these  mountain  lands  into 
fifty-acre  fanns,  giving  them  to  tenant!*  who  held  lands  in  the  adjacreut  low 
lands,  giving  leases  and  so  many  yearn  ri'nt  free,  in  the  hojie  that  such 
leasees  would  graze  sto<*k  on  tliem.  But,  with  one  exception,  the  tenants 
merely  pulled  the  Iteatli  for  sale  and  for  manure*,  ami  cut  the  skin  or  sod  otf, 
thereby  ruining  for  years  the  surface.  Conset[uently,  Lord  Glengall  was 
obliged  to  resume  po^ session  as  no  tenant  would  i>ay  one  farthing  when  the 
rent  free  term  expiretl. 

Lord  Glengall  finds  generally  that  widows  are  the  l)cst  tenants,  the  most 
thrifty  and  very  improving.  He  attributes  it  to  their  extreme  care  as  re- 
gards the  minutiie  of  the  fanning  produce,  auJ  their  abstinence  from 
whiskey. 

State  of  Old  Leases. 

Ballingeary, — 40(5  Irish  acres;  rent  lf»«.  Irish  jHjr  acre ;  lease  sixty-oiie 
years,  just  expiretl.  Tlie  ground  is  totally  worn  out  with  a  very  considerable 
pauper  ]iopulation  on  it.  Ifotliing  can  Ik*  worse  titan  its  general  citatc. 
The  land  may  be  worth  .30^.  iwr  acre,  if  it  were  in  ftiir  order.  This  fanu  was 
let  to  Robert  Keating  who  sublet  the  whole  of  it. 

Clonmorey  No.  bo Twenty -one  acres  Irish;  rent,  £\  '2s.  9d.  Irish  per 

acre;  let  in  1700  for  three  lives.  This  land  is  worth  £2  ]>er  acre,  being  good 
wheat  land.  It  is  sublet,  and  is  in  a  most  wretched  comlition,  with  nume- 
rous miserable  cabins  on  it. 

Ganycloyher,  No.  124 Ninety-seven  Irish  acres;  rent,  17».  f>^.  per  acre; 

lease,  sixty-one  years;  let  in  ITHtj.  Thi.s  land  is  worth  Dbs.  per  acre.  Good 
wheat  land.  This  farm  is  nmch  sublet,  with  several  wretched  cabins  on  it. 
Lessee,  Thomas  Burke — verv  poor,  and  a  sad  tj'rant. 

GarnaviUa^  ChtcuUit^  and  Neiidins. — 91»5  Irish  acres;  rent,  Ifi*.  per  acre; 
let  in  1781  for  seventy-one  years.  The  land  of  ClocuUy  and  Ncddins  is  of 
most  superior  quality.  Garnaville  very  good.  The  son  of  tlw  late  lessee  is 
ruined.  The  affairs  in  chancery.  The  lands  are  sublet  at  from  i.'4  to  X2  per 
acre.  A  dwelling  house  has  been  built,  which  is  in  very  l)ad  rei)air,  and 
must  be  rebuilt  at  the  expiration  of  the  lea^^c.  There  are  three  or  four  good 
tenants  on  the  lands ;  but  with  these  excepticms,  the  usual  evib  of  subletting 
mark  this  fine  lot  of  land.     I^essee  was  bound  not  to  sublet. 

Kiilenhuthr 12.'>  Irish  acres;  rent,  £l  2».  Hd.  irii<h x>eracre;  lease,  sixty. 

one  years;  let  in  1787.  Excellent  land  worth  £2  per  acre.  The  lessee's 
family  were  totally  ruined  and  have  disappeared,  having  sold  all  their  interest. 
It  is  very  much  sublet  at  enormous  rents,  and  ihics  taken.  A  few  good 
tenants  may  be  found  on  the  lands ;  but  many  paupers  are  hx'ated.  Lessee 
bound  not  to  sublet. 

Caaileffrace 222  Irish  acres;  rent,  14«.  4d.  per  acre;  lease  three  lives; 

let  in  1778 — expired.  Tins  is  very  fair  land,  on  an  average  worth  35*.  i>er 
Irish  acre.  When  the  lease  fell  out,  the  lessee's  family  were  totally  ruined. 
The  ground  sublet,  fines  taken,  aTi<l  every  sort  of  biid  t  ivatmont 'shown  to 
both  tenants  and  land.  Nothing  could  be  worse.  Many  paui)era  loc^ited, 
and  land  exhausted.    Lessee  was  lM)und  not  to  sublet.    Those  removed  were 


the  lands  themselves.  Ejecteil  for  non-i>ayment  of  rent.  Worth  32*.  jier 
acre.     An  annuity  had  to  be  given  to  the  wiiluw  of  the  lessee  till  her  decease. 

(imiif'u*. — 274  Irish  acres;  rent,  \*2s.  iK?racre;  lease,  sixty -one  years;  let 
ill  17h4;  worth  'M)s.  per  acre.  All  sublet  to  a  numerous  aiitl 'wretched 
IHiMiilatioii. 

Kiiardumee. — Eighty-five  Irish  acres ;  rent,  10*.  per  acre;  lease,  sixty-one 
years,  let  in  1784 ;  worth  3js.  jxjr  acre.  Sublet  to  about  ten  tenants.  Con- 
dition not  very  bail. 

Cvuoyhcloonfijf — 1 J^  acres ;  rent,  lOs.  per  acre ;  lease  sixt^'  years,  provided 
riz  lives  Bo  long;  let  in  I78I.    The  whole  iniblet  amongst  ten  families. 
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Conilition  modenito.      Some  symptoms  of  improvemeiit.  as  regards  slate  Extracts  fro. 
hoii^e^.     Wurtli  about  3Ux.  per  anv.  Ecidenc9m 

Cnnaphfdotirc 'JOH acres;  rent.  Xl  4«.  per  acre;  let  in  1782;  lease,  Mxty-  — ^ 

one  3'caV?>.  The  lessee  soil  liis  interest,  hein.r  ruined.  Ten  families  live  on 
it.     (.'ondition  very  fair.     Worth  about  Zhs.  por  aere. 

Clotjhvemifish  i///.' TIHT  acres;  rent,  7x.  cd.  i>er  acre;  let  in  I7S1  for  eijfhty 

years;  worth  ^-'J.*.  per  aere,  on  an  averaj^e.  This  land  is  delu|;ed  with 
paui^ers.  Nothing  can  be  more  frifrbtful.  Lessee  bimnd  to  lay  out  £700  in 
building;  a  bouse  which  never  has  bivn  done.  The  interest  in  the  farm  is 
divided  amonj^t  several  nieniV»ers  of  the  late  le'^'^ee's  family. 

(waun/mnre .*>()« acres;  rent,  Ihx.  per  acre;  lease,  sixty-one  years ;  worth 

85«.  per  aere  Lvase  just  ex]»ired.  (A  g(KKl  hou.*=e— a  great  sheep  farm,  when 
let  originally.)  lA'Ssee  totally  ruineil.  (Ground  much  sublet,  and  house  a 
ruin. 

Kilcommon 174  Irish  a<Tes ;  rent,  £l   Irish  per  acre;   lea«»e,  sixty-one 

years;  let  in  1787.  Excellent  land.  Worth  £2  i)er  aere.  Tbis  farm'is not 
so  much  sublet,  Iwing  divided  anumgst  the  family.  Their  houses  arc  vefy 
bad  indei.»tl,  and  they  are  p(M)r  and  slovenly.  Polities  and  whiskey  have  l)een 
their  bane,  like  the  generality  of  the  i»ther  tenants  on  this  estate  who  hold 
large  tracts  of  fine  laud  at  low  rents.  There  are  no  improvements  on  this 
farm,  nor  in»lee«l  on  any  of  the  farms  thus  circumstanced. 

Zi.<ucn. -  .leremiah  Ilayes 189  Irish  acres;  rent,   18.<.  per  acre,  Irish: 

lease,  sixty-one  years  a'ter  the  decea>e  of  a  gentleman  who  diiil  in  I7J»m. 
This  farm  is  eb»se  to  the  town  of  Caber.  The  land  is  first  quality.  The 
present  less-ee  who  suceee<led  to  the  jiroperty  gets  £3  lO.s*.  per  acre.  The 
s'.ih  lessees  receive  in  wmie  cases  £4  lOx.  There  is  one  street  containin*^ 
alx)Ut  sixty  cabins,  tenanted  with  a  very  p<M)r  (Mipulation.  Lessee  was  bound 
to  build  a  ilwelling  hou>e,  which  has  not  been  done.  The  agent  informefl 
Lord  Glengall,  when  he  mentioned  the  non-observance  of  the  clause,  that 
the  lessee  considered  tliat  the  clause  wa<  observed,  inasmuch  as  the  fever 
hospital,  budt  by  subscription,  was  on  the  lands  and  exonerated  him. 
Lessee  was  bound  not  to  sublet. 

Moomniha lift  Irish  ;icres;  rent,  £l  .^«.    Iri>h  ])er  acre;  lease,   three 

lives;  let  in  I80».  (.io<Kl  quality.  I-dind  near  the  town  of  Caber,  con- 
sequently great  part  would  bring  5i)x.  per  acrt*  Iri'ih  for  acconmuKlationland. 
Nothing  can  be  worse  than  the  ctmdition  of  lessee — totally  ruined.  Ground 
sublet,  tields  let  for  the  crop,  &c.,  &c. 

Nt'wtownadam. — 203  Iri-h  acres;  rent.  0«.  per  acre  Irish ;  lease  three  lives ; 
Ir^t  in  1777  ;  worth  JOx.  per  acre.  Two  good  teniuUs  live  on  thisfarm.  The 
rest  much  subdivided  amongst  paupers. 

Jhdytrohtj. — Kighty- five  acres;  lease,  sixty-one  years;  let  in  178^;  worth 
about  30j<.  i>er  acre.  Divided  anumg:«t  ten  or  twelve  families.  Not  in  a 
very  bad  state.     Present  rent,  £l  Sx.  Irish. 

No.  m.T 143  Irisli  ricre**;  rent,  \1s.bd.\  lease,  sixty-one  years;  let  in 

1778;  lately  expired;  worth  £2  per  acre.  Lirsscv's  family  totally  rubied. 
(i round  run  out.     NumlK-rs  of  pau])ers  on  it. 

AV/roc,   No.    144 2(;4  Irish  acres;  rent,  15«.  iid.  jicr  acre  Irifh ;  lease, 

eighty  years,  ])rovided  six  lives  last  so  long;  let  in  I78I  ;  not  expired.  The 
bind  is*  of  excellent  quality,  worth  £2  per  acre.  It  is  much  sulKlividetl. 
The  lessee  in  very  batl  ciremnstances,  and  no  attempt  at  impn»vement. 

Kdmrun,  No.  id* I — 281  acres;  rent,  X^a.  IVd.  Irish  per  aere;  lease,  six ty- 
<»ne  years:  let  in  1782;  worth  :^bs.  per  acre.  Very  go<Kl  laud.  Lease  just 
exiiired.  The  lessee  quite  ruined.  Ground  sublet  in  a  melancholy  manner, 
and  numlKTs  of  paupers  on  it. 

Bvhdf,  No.  18^>. — Tbiity-six  acres;  rent,  IRs.  Irish  jHiracre:  sixty-one  years* 
lease  ;  land  very  gixnl ;  worth  42«.  i)er  acn? ;  let  in  1782 ;  expired. '  lessee  had 
sold  his  intere>t  in  the  greatest  part  of  the  fann,  although  he  paid  no  rent, 
inasmuch  as  he  was  allow«.'<l  the  rent  on  condition  of  giving  up  the  grazing 
»)f  a  wikkI  (gratis.)     Ix*ss;.:>  quite  ruine«l. 

lOfdll,  No.  2<M 371  liish  acres;  rent.  £l  Is.  Iri-h  per  aere:  let  in  1780 

for  four  lives,  one  nlive  n(w.  This  farm  was  the  family  seat — is  land  of  the 
fnvt  quality.  A  s[)lL'ndid  house  is  on  the  groiru'ls,  mill,  olVices,  &e.,  &c. 
Tiie  whole  would  let  for  .'i^>«.  an  a'TC,  and  retrkmied  cheap,  under  all  theeir- 
cimstances.  The  ancestor  of  the  late  .I^>rd  Glengall  let  it  when  leaving 
Ireland  for  France  to  reside  (bemga  Homan  Catholic),  in  the  year  1780.  The 
pi-esent  Ix>rd  Glengall  was  obligCKl  to  e(mmicnce  nn  action  against  the  IcsKe 
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'stneiB  from  to  oblige  him  to  repair  the  waltti,  which  he  was  bound  to  do,  and  lately  the 
JEvident€.      sons  of  the  leasee  tnreatemil  liiiii  t4)sut)lct  the  place  ut\leii;<  he  renewed  (he 
— .  lease,  and  cover  it  with  p:iupem.     <.)ne  hundred  acres  have  been  sublet 

twenty-five  years  ago,  and  are  in  a  wretched  8tate.     Tliis  is  the  most  en- 
viable place  in  the  country,  the  water  iK)Wer  for  milling  being  good,  &c.,&c. 

Boukkennedy,  Ko.  191 — 118  acres;  n^nt,  i^s.  per  acre;  lease,  sixty-one 
years ;  let  in  1782  ;  lease  expired ;  worth  £l  per  acre.  Tliis  farm  is  sublet 
to  |Hiui)ers,  the  land  worn  out,  and  nothing  can  Ixi  worse.  The  lessee*8 
family  ruined. 

BaUyrue Forty-seven  acrew;  a  lease  for  three  lives;  let  in  17.96.     There 

are  more  souls  than  acres  on  the  land,  and  all  ])ani)crs  and  n»bbcrs. 

There  are  many  other  farms  exactly  in  the  name  comlitiou.  'i'lie  town  of 
Caller  has  just  fiiUen  out  of  lease.  It  was  let  for  sixty-one  years.  There  !■ 
not  one  house  which  must  not  l)c  pulled  down.  Kven  those  wliicli  were 
built  by  the  fonner  owners  of  the  estate  were  never  rei)aire<l,  &c.,  and  are 
in  a  dilapidated  state.  The  lands  that  were  attachc<l  to  the  inn  (built  by  the 
landlord)  at  a  low  r.  nt,  sold  olf  at  enormous  prices  for  town  iields,  and  the 
inn  w:is  got  up  by  ejectment,  in  a  miserable  condition,  the  lessee  being  a 
pauper,  and  the  rent  for  it  and  the  lands  a  trifle. 

Subletting  was  barred  in  all  these  leases;  but  the  landlord  never  could  hare 
found  a  jury  to  put  the  clause  in  force.  The  late  Lord  Glengall  endeavoured 
to  break  some  of  these  leases  thirty  years  ago,  which  were  provc<l  to  have 
been  forgeries  by  connivance  of  the  agent,  after  the  decease  of  tin;  late  lord's 
predecessor ;  but,  thouv^h  judges  charge<l  in  favour  of  the  landlonl,  and  the 
8Ui>erior  courts  gave  venlicts  also  in  his  favour,  still  the  county  juries  never 
would  agree,  and  the  landlonl  fnile«l. 

It  must  be  lM)rnc  in  mind  tluit  tlie  land  in  the  greatest  portion  of  his  estate 
is  first  class  wheat  land,  well  watered,  no  swamps,  a  limestone  soil  throagh- 
out,  and  markets  close  at  hand,  turbary,  and  commonage,  grazing  free,  and 
extending  over7,(K>u  acres  Irish  of  mountain,  where  sheep  and  cattle  can  re- 
main ont,  even  during  the  winter. 

(Signed,)  Glkmuall. 

October^  1844. 

N.B The  value  of  the  land  is  estimated  under  the  supposition  that 

It  was  in  a  fair  state  of  cidtivation  and  properly  furme<l. 

Ippenuy.  W.  J.  Fenncll,  esq.,  landholder,  and  magistrate. 

t7»Q.  10-13.  10.  Can  yen  give  us  any  instanvo.s  of  that  subilivij<ioii  ? — Yes,  I 
can  ;rive  one  in/tance.  A  tenant  of  mv  own  hold  a  few  voars  a*»t> 
thirty-six  Irish  acres  of  laud  himf=<df,  U!id«'r  a  lease  diivctwl  to  him- 
polf,  not  under  the  restrictions  of  the  Si!l>letting  Act.  lie  had  a  lease 
for  lives  prior  to  that.  After  a  hit  he  ;j:ot  one  of  his  sous  married, 
and  ^avo  him  ono-third  of  the  farm,  and  jdautcil  hiin  on  it.  A  little 
after  he  got  a  second  son  married,  and  plantt  d  hiui  on  it,  an«l  ^ive 
him  ouc-third.  One  of  those  men  notlKMirvr  industrinns,  nnd  mattors 
goin«j:  wrou;r,  couM  not  pay  his  rent  for  his  third,  nnd  to  relievo 
himself  out  of  the  diiticnlty  he  «|:ivc3  half  of  this  third  to  a  fourth 
party,  getting  some  money  for  iit. 

11.  What  is  the  general  condition  of  those  peojde  ? — Thev  are 
noAv  not  in  good  circnmstjinces,  in  consequence  of  not  having  enough 
of  land.  The  fat't  is,  they  have  all  got  families  of  children,  and  in 
Gonsequenee  they  are  not  in  good  circumstances  now,  because  nine 
acres  of  land  are  not  c([ual,  at  a  rent  pretty  nt»ar  the  value,  to  supj>ort 
a  large  family. 

12.  Wore  yon  liefore  this  division  took  place  aware  of  it,  and  did 
you  try  to  rem<m.*«trate  with  the  person  ? — I  did,  and  his  reply  was 
what  else  could  he  do  with  his  sons  \  And  now  the  stranger  is  not 
paying  any  thing,  or  paying  badly,  and  ho  looks  to  me  to  get  the 
man  out  for  him. 
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13.  Is  the  lease  still  in  existence? — Yes,  there  are  three  lives  in  Extraett  fro 
existence  still.  Another  instance  ahout  the  division  of  land,  and  -o™«|®«» 
the  way  they  deal  with  the  land,  I  wish  to  titate.  About  sixteen 
years  ago  a  tenant  died  in  this  place.  He  left  me  executor  to  his 
will,  and  guardian  to  his  two  infant  daughters.  He  had  but  ten 
acrei<  of  land,  for  which  he  was  Iwund  by  lease  to  pay  45«.  an  acre, 
but  for  many  years  was  charged  only  37x.  An  allowance  of  £»«.  an 
acre  had  been  made  for  some  time,  and  up  to  this  time.  Still  I 
think  he  was  ])aying  the  value.  His  will  was  this,  that  on  the 
eldest  girl  attaining  the  age  of  nineteen,  she  was  to  get  married; 
and  upon  her  getting  married,  either  to  give  half  the  ground  to  her 
other«iistcr,or  secure  her  in  £50.  On  her  attaining  the  age  of  nineteen, 
in  one  month  afterwards  she  did  get  married,  and  her  husband  passed 
notes  for  the  £50  to  the  other  girl,  instead  of  dividing  the  land,  which 
£oO  must  still  go  out  of  my  land,  or  I  must  have  another  tenant  on 
it;  and  I  could  instjinco  hundreds  of  cases  of  that  kind.  I  have 
noted  a  few  I  am  well  acquainted  myself  with.  It  is  a  system  that 
very  generally  prevails.  I  may  notice  one  more  particularly — a  case 
of  that  kind.  Another  man  died,  leaviug  two  sons.  Pie  had  only 
nine  acres  of  lan<l.  He  divided  this  ground  1)etween  them  by  wilL 
One  was  married.  The  unmarried  man  he  bound  in  his  will  to  give 
£30  to  his  sister  on  marriage,  having  only  four  acres  and  a  half  of 
land.  He  did  secure  her  in  it,  and  has  been  three  years  in  paying 
it.  He  has  discharge*!  it,  but  I  believe  ho  is  beggared  by  it  He 
is  pauperised.  He  had  to  sell  his  only  cow  and  mule  he  had  for  the 
use  of  his  farm,  to  provide  the  £30  for  his  sister. 

Francis  E.  Curry,  esq.,  agent  to  Duke  of  Devonshire.        Watorfurd. 

b'l.  Does  the  subletting  or  subdivision  of  fiirms  still  continue  ? —  812,  Q.&Sifi 
It  is  a  thing  1  endeavour  to  check  by  every  means  in  my  power. 
There  is  scarcely  any  subletting  except  under  old  leases  unexpired, 
where  it  cannot  be  prevented;  but  the  sulnii vision  of  land  is  more 
difficult  to  prevent,  and  it  is  done  sometimes  contrary  to  covenant 
and  the  known  rules  of  the  estate;  but  I  endeavour  to  check  it  as 
much  as  possible  by  timely  cautioning  and  watchfulness  more  than 
by  any  other  mc-ans.  In  some  instances  I  have  been  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  stronger  measures.  I  think  there  is  a  greater  tendency 
to  subdivide  among  the  smaller  tenants  than  the  large  ones. 

53.  What  measunis  have  you  taken  to  prevent  the  subletting  or 
subdivision  I — In  some  instances  where  I  have  found  subdivision  to 
exist,  and  being  unable  to  check  it  otherwise,  I  have  been  obliged  to 
give  the  parties  notice  to  quit,  to  oblige  them  to  put  the  land  back 
into  its  original  stato,and  in  a  few  cases  ejectments  have  been  brought 
on  account  of  it.  I  endeavour  to  prevent  it  as  much  by  watchfulness 
as  any  thing  else.  It  is  not  practised  to  any  great  extent;  the 
parties  I  have  the  most  ditiiculty  in  watching  are  the  small  holders. 

Arthur  Fitzmaurice,  esq.,  land  agent  and  farmer.  Carlow. 

30.  Those  persons  you  call  middlemen,  that  underlet,  do  the y  9ii8,  Q.  90f  8 
underlet  in  defiance  of  the  covenants  in  their  leases,  or  do  they  hold 
tinder  leases  that  contain  no  covenants') — Generally  under  old  leases 
that  contain  no  covenants.     The  system  is  going  out  of  practice. 
They  are  bound  in  all  the  new  leases  not  to  sublet. 
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Estra-^M  from      31.   In  tlio  c.iM.Mif  :i  :irMMl,.'m;iii*s  l;-.ivii»  lu'iutr  j^t  ^m  pjij.  what    li 
Evident,     j),^  cour.^0  usually  otl opted  as  to  liid  under-tenants? — If  tliOy  are 
rcspectjiblo  people,  of  ^ood  character,  they  are  kejH  upon  the  lan«l  ^ 
they  coMie  umler  the  head  landlord,  jKiying  the  value  for  the  laml. 

Kilkenny.  Tliomas  IJiitler,  esq.,  agent  and  farmer. 

B79»  Q.  44-47.  44.  Doos  the  .'-uhh'ttin*!  or  .suh«lividinir  still  continue  / — Whpiievcr 
the  tenants  arc  allowed  they  will  8ul)divi»le  to  a  quarter  of  an  acre  a 
piece. 

45.  Upon  the  pro])erty  which  you  inaMuice  is  that  permitted  i — 
Thev  are  hound  bv  leases  not  to  suhtlivide,  hut  they  will  do  it  iii 
spite  of  you. 

4G.  Have  you  taken  any  stepr*  to  prevent  it? — I  have  o]ipo8e<l 
their  proposal  to  the  court  of  chancery,  on  the  irnuind  of  their  havin;^ 
subdivided  the  land;  and  sometimes  they  have  ili.-«no.^'d  of  j>art  of 
the  land,  but  still  thouirht  they  were  in  a  condition  to  propose. 

47.  In  cases  where  they  haA'e  j?o  acttvl,  have  you  had  to  take  any 
steps? — Then  we  would  deal  with  the  occupyin;^  tenant  if  he  was  a 
man  of  good  chamcter  and  there  wa^  nothin;:  a;^.iin.st  him;  that 
would  be  a  suiiicient  punishment  to  the  middleman.  For  the  last 
soA'cn  years  there  has  been  scarcely  a  car:e  of  the  kind. 

Kilkenny.  Edward  Elliott,  esq.,  land  proi)rietor. 

915,  Q^  S.  1*'  1  understand  the  question  as  to  rundale  right,  1  understand   it 

to  be  the  settin;r  of  a  large  (|uantity  of  land  to  a  number  of  joint 
los/^eos.      If  1  am  right,  1  pay  it  wa<  and  is  the  worst  plan  for  Ireland 
!  ever  adopted.      In   support  of  this  opinion.   I   otf'er  the   followin;^ 

I  proofs:  In  my  younirer  days  this  wa**  the  plan  universally  adopted; 

!!  the  C(»nse<iuonce  was,  when  I  got  intu  possession  of  my  property  I 

"  found  that  of  the  joint  tenants  or  les.:.ces  in  dividing  or  apportioning 

the  farm  amongst  themselves,  some  kept,  say  twenty  acres,  and  others 
but  eight  acres.  One  man  had  two  horses,  when  two  or  three  men 
with  small  portions  bad  but  one  horse  between  them.  The  man  with 
the  large  portion  had  three  cows,  while  the  man  Avitli  the  pmalL  lot 
had  but  one  cow.  The  man  with  the  large  lot  had  a  house  to  dwell 
in,  with  stable,  barn,  anil  other  oflh'es,  though  all  very  miseniblo 
compared  to  the  present  day ;  but  the  man  with  the  small  lot,  himself, 
wife,  children,  cow,  pig,  horse  (in  case  he  ha<l  one),  and  poultry  were 
all  living  under  one  roof;  and  when  he  wanted  to  thresh  his  miserable 
crop  of  com,  ho  was  r)hli;rijd  to  occupy  his  kitcben,  without  a  chimney 
or  a  window  to  give  light — and  you  may  judge  the  state  of  the 
country  at  that  time.  The  tillage  in  the  same  field  was  by  each 
person  manuring  or  cultivating  his  lot  as  he  thought  proper — the 
large  \i\i  manurinir  hii:hrr  than  the  small  lot ;  and  when  they  came 
to  depasture  this  fiebl  they  gmzed  it  in  common,  so  that  the  man 
who  manured  his  share  Imdly  hail  all  the  benefit  of  the  well  manured 
lot:  independent  of  this,  the  industrious  tenant  was  subject  to  the 
rent  of  the  idle  man.  IVrceiving  the  hardships  the  industrious  man 
laboured  untler,  not  only  in  tillinif  in  common  with  the  idle  man,  but 
also  in  being  sul)ject  to  the  payment  of  his  rent,  I  cuuseil  them  to 
divide  the  farm  amongst  themselves,  for  each  man  to  cultivate  and 
manure  his  own  share,  and  to  be  subject  to  the  payment  of  his  own 
portion  of  rent  only.     In  a  very  short  space  of  time  after  the  division 


tool;  place,  the  ini»t  visilile  inipr«»ve;n.'iu  KT)j>c-:;ii  li :  \\iv  jUilw^w.^-v,:*  L^:' acts /a 
iiKiTi  jrot  punctual  in  tlie  payuK'nt  of  his  own  p-^riiou  of  the  n nUahil  J'^^^dent'v. 
rich  in  proportion  to  the  <|UJiutity  of  hnul  in*  hrhl.  The  tenant  with 
tiie  small  portion  of  hunl,  ailhou;:h  he  ni'irht  huv.'  p:ii'!  hi.s  rent,  yet 
he  coiiKl  not  aecuniuhite  any  money,  as  he  w.i.s  rompellotl  to  consume 
tli;*  trreatebt  portion  of  tlie  proihnre  of  liis  jimail  farm  in  the  .su])port 
othis  family;  and  vrhrn  a  depreciation  in  the  jirice  of  corn  took 
oHect  he  had  no  monev  to  manure  hid  irrounil,  :in«I  in  a  \\)\y  vrarrtlw 
hecume  a  he^r^ar. 

Sir  John  llacueill,  civil  engineer,  and  land  proprietor.       Louth. 

10.  Those  persouH  ]iohlin<^  from  four  t»»  nix  acres,  when  tbjcir  14,  Q.  16-1! 
families  incre:i.sp,  what  is  the  usual  coursi;  has  there  heen  much 
tfuhdi vision,  or  has  it  coutinuod  much  in  the  same  state  i — In  the  last 
ten  or  fifteen  years,  1  Iwlieve  the  hind  has  not  heen  ho  much 
suhdivided  as  it  wa**  pn'vionsly;  it  was  very  common  when  a  young 
man  married  that  his  father  either  diviiled  the  £irm  with  him,  or  he 
gave  him  a  cert^iin  portion  of  it,  as  much  as  would  supply  him  with 
potatoes,  seldom  Ictjs  than  an  acre ;  but  I  have  known  seveiul  families 
livin«r  upon  one  acre. 

17.  You  think  that  that  ha«  decreased  ? — Yes,  verv  much. 

18.  AVhat  has  become  of  the  increasing  population  I — I  think  it  is 
probable  that  there  have  been  fewer  marria;res  when  it  becurae 
known  that  the  land  would  not  be  divided;  it  is  also  probable  that 
there  is  a  greater  population  now  than  ther-e  was  ten  or  fifteen  years 
ago.  Many  young  men  live  in  their  fathers'  houses,  and  assist  in 
the  work  of  the  small  farm,  or  work  with  their  horse  and  cart,  and 
sometimes  as  day  labourers.  The  cause  of  a  stop  being  put  to 
8ubdivisi<»n,  I  think  arose  from  the  landlords  having  an  id(*a  that 
poor-rates  wouhl  be  introduced;  I  think  that  that  was  the  cause  of  it. 

10.  It  was  from  the  landlords  that  it  aro.se,  and  not  fnmi  the 
people/ — The  peoi)le  would,  I  have  no  (h)ubt,  be  most  anxious  still 
to  do  it;  they  would  divide  down  to  a  rood  at  thi^i  moment  if  their 
families  re<{uired  it 

Thomas  Barnes,  esq.,  landholder,  agent,  and  magistrate.      Meath. 

4tS.  To  what  extent  is  the  subletting  or  subdividing  of  farms  309,  Q.  46»  4 
carried  on  ? — It  is  not  carried  on  to  any  extent;  the  landlords  are 
doing  all  they  can  to  j)revcnt  it :  they  seem  to  be  doing  every  thing 
they  can,  ami  nothing  is  more  troublesome. 

49.  What  means  do  you  resort  to  to  prevent  it  ? — We  insert 
etroutr  cov(inants  nt'^iinst  it,  and  we  threaten  h'gal  proceedings;  but 
we  have  never  taken  an  v. 

John  D.  Balfe,  esq.,  farmer.  Meath. 

104.  Do  you  conai<ler  that  it  Avould  be  more  ])roj)er  for  a  landlord  42,Q.104-1C 
to  endet'vour  to  ]>revent  suV-letting,   in  the  first  in.-)tance,  than  to 

comprl  the  ]»arty,  by  enforcing  the  jjenal  n'lit  or  otherwise,  to  eject 
a  cottier  Avhen  he  has  rrot  xuum  the  land  I — It  would  be  b(-tter  to 
prevent  the  tenant  doin;^  it  than  to  eject  the  cottii^r  afterwards. 

105.  The  tenant  having  a  lea-e,  the  covenants  of  which  can  only 
be  broken  by  the  fa«;t  of  sublettinuj.  do  v<ui  see  anv  practical  ditfi- 
culty  in  the  landlord  preventing  il  / — I  think,  as  the  law  is  at  pro- 
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Mxtraeti  from  «>nt,  it  i^  diflfinilt,  Imt  it  miirht  bo  reine<lio(l;  and  I  am  decideclly  of 
EvidemcB,     opinion,  when  the  lanillonl  allows  a  tenantry  to  acouniulate,  that  the 
'         ]Kirti(^  who  H)nie  to  look  for  f*lioltcr  are  not  the  guilty  parties,  but 
the  landlonl, 

106.  ])o  vou  think  that  the  landlord  who  serves,  fn»ni  time  to 
time,  a  notice  upon  the  tenant  that  he  will  enforce  the  {>enal  clause 
to  prevent  suhletting,  would  he  ju8titic<l  in  coming  f(»rward  after- 
wartls  to  enforce  the  ]>enal  rent  ? — Yes,  I  think  he  would  he  i>erfectly 
justifie<l  in  ho  doin;r;  hut  1  do  not  think  that  the  parties  who  are 
brought  in  are  the  guilty  parties.  If  the  tenant  breaks  the  cove- 
nant, by  introducinir  a  number  of  eottiiTs,  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the 
parties  broiiglit  in,  but  of  the  tenant  and  the  landlord  who  have 
allowed  it. 


Wexford* 
925,  Q.83. 


Gahray^ 
539^  Q.  14. 


John  Nunn,  esq.,  land  proprietor. 

33.  Is  there  any  covenant  about  subletting  or  subdividing  I — I 
have  known  cA'en  in  (dd  lea^fes  a  clause  to  that  effe<^t  put  in,  but  I 
believe  it  never  availe<l,  Wcause  the  court*  of  law  allowed  what  they 
termed  waivers  in  such  matters.  If  a  landlord  received  rent  after 
he  knew  the  subletting  ha<l  taken  place,  it  was  iidmitted  as  a  waiver; 
and  I  l>olieve  for  that  very  reason  the  landlords  gave  up  inserting 
the  clauses. 

Robert  D'Arcy,  esq.,  fanner  and  agent. 

The  mitldlcmen,  we  found,  destroyed  every  thing  they  had  to  do 
with.  They  were  not  satisfied  with  the  profit  from  farming,  but 
they  covered  the  land  with  poor  tenants;  and  it  is  easy  to  explain 
to  any  one  ac(iuaintc<l  with  the  country  the  desire  they  have  to  sub- 
divide. Every  man  who  has  twenty  acres  of  land,  if  lie  has  a  goo<I 
house,  and  a  barn,  and  a  cow-house  and  stable,  the  first  thing  he 
docs  is  to  put  his  son  into  the  bam.  The  son  says,  "  I  am  not  satis- 
fied t«  live  in  that  manner  with  you,  and  I  will  put  up  a  chimney 
in  the  stable;''  and  they  never  stop  till  they  cover  the  little  farm, 
that  was  once  a  comfortable  thing,  and  bring  the  greatest  possible 
misery  ujton  themselves.  It  is  to  get  rid  of  those  that  we  ship  those 
people  to  America. 

tOO.  Does  the  subletting  or  subdivision  of  fanns  still  continue  % — 
Very  much;  where  a  poor  man  ejin  <h)  it  he  will  do  it,  particularly 
with  their  own  families.  When  a  family  grows  up  they  become  a 
little  unpleasant,  and  wish  to  settle  themselves — the  daughter  must 
have  her  part,  and  the  son  must  have  his  part. 

.51.  Is  it  permitted  by  the  landlords? — No. 

52.  What  course  do  they  adopt  to  prevent  it  ? — Where  there  is  a 
clause  against  subletting  they  proceeil  a^^cording  to  that  clause  to 
put  them  out,  but  latterly  there  has  been  some  change  in  the  Act  in 
respect  t^)  that ;  that  unless  the  jk'u  ilty  was  set  forth,  and  recited  in 
the  body  of  the  lea,se,  you  could  not  enforce  it.  I  think  nothing 
would  prevent  it  but  a  clause  making  it  an  avoidance  of  the  lease. 

Oijway,  ThoniaH  Hughes  Graydon,  esq.,  land  agent. 

Mayo,  Roa-  jo.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  farms  held  in  rundale,  or  in 

A^ Q^ii  13  <^ommon  ' — Tiiey  are  in  the  worst  i>ossible  condition,  and  tending  to 
'    '     '     '  perpetuaX  quarrels,  as  the  richer  \mrtner  invariably  consumes  more 
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llian  hia  portion  of  the  ;rniss,  tho  pooror  not  beinaf  able  to  purchase  ExhaeU  fl 
hU  share  of  tlie  stock,  uor  to  manure  his  part  of  the  land,  or  till  it  Evidence 
a.s  well,  eo  that  one  iiehl  often  contains  corn  of  ililic.Tent  kinds,  in  " 

email  stripes,  and  piirts  not  sviwn,  on  Avhich  the  owner  pla^ies  a  cow 
or  8hee[>  to  graze,  which  must  of  course  trespass  on  the  partner's 
corn,  ttc.  In  every  possible  case,  I  subdivide  the  farm  amongst  the 
partners,  giving  i^ch  his  jwrtirm  toijether,  and  keep  a  sepanitc  ac- 
ccmnt  of  «»ach  tenant's  rent,  never  enforcing  fn»m  any  one  more  tlian 
Lis  proportion,  as  I  found  that  nothing  tende<l  more  to  quarrels  ami 
to  make  bad  tenants  than  to  mak(^  the  industrious  and  solvent  man 
pay  for  the  indohMit,  and  consequent  pauper  partner.  I  have  often 
got  estates  set  in  large  lots  together.  The  lirst  thing  1  do  is  to 
divide  eai^h  man's  lot. 

13.  Have  you  f«mnd  any  diflieiilty  in  that  / — No,  not  where  it  is 
done  fairlv.  They  are  fully  sensible  of  the  a^lvantaires  of  it.  I  never 
recollect  an  instance  where  I  hatl  the  power  that  1  could  not  do  what 
I  liked  with  it.  I  have  ha«l  to  do  with  the  woi-st  estate  in  the  pni- 
vince,  and  I  never  found,  where  1  had  full  j)owcr,  that  I  could  not 
do  what  I  like<l  with  it. 

T.  K.  Little,  esq.,  land  agent.  lAjitrim* 

12.  What  is  the  more  genernl  size  of  the  fanns? — The  general  398,  Q.  18- 
size  of  the  farms  is  from  three  to  ten,  fifteen,  twenty,  and  thirty 

acrc»s;  but,  generally  speaking,  the  small  fanns  ore  more  nimierous. 

13.  Has  the  improved  tillage,  as  yet,  had  any  etlect  uj>on  the  de- 
mand for  labour'/ — No,  not  yet. 

14.  Are  there  many  farms  held  in  rundale,  or  in  common? — A 
goo<l  many. 

lo.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  persons  holding  them  ? — Much 
Worse  than  those  who  have  their  farms  cut  up  for  theni;  It  is  the 
cause  of  endless  ilisputes  and  <[uarre1s. 

16.  Are  there  many  persons  hohling  in  common  who  have  not 
leases  ] — Yes. 

17.  W'hy  are  they  not  divided  ] — WV  cannot  get  them  all  to  con- 
sent to  it.  One  jNirty  will  consent  to  the  division,  and  the  others 
not.  I  have  endeavoure<l  to  do  it  in  almost  every  case  upon  the 
lands  under  my  nuinagement,  but  cannot  get  them  all  to  ctmsent.  In 
one  or  two  instances  1  have  succeeded. 

John  Duke,  eciq.,  M.D.  Ldtrim. 

42.  Does  the  subletting  or  subdivision  of  farms  still  continue? —  395, Q, 48, 
To  a  great  extent. 

43.  Is  it  pcnnitted  by  the  landlonls  ? — The  two  landlords  in  tho 
imme<liate  neighbourhoofl,  Ijord  Leitrim  and  Sir  Morgan  Crofton,  do 
not  permit  itj  but  it  is  carried  on  in  the  jiarish  of  Cloone,  where 
there  is  no  resident  landlord  or  agent  to  prevent  it.  It  is  a  common 
practice,  where  a  man  has  five  acres  he  will  subdivide  it  with  three 
sons. 

Thomas  Ellwood,  esq.,  landholder.  Ifsyo* 

13.  Are  there  many  farms  held  in  common  or  joint  tenancy] — A  489,  (^l& 
great  many  in  common. 
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]xfra-:t'i  jiii.'i      \\,  >V!i:U  »rr  tlio  ,'iViM«t 'if  tliot  Mvti'iii  ?-  Vorv  ^a^l :  there  is  n< 
hi\(u~iivc.      uorst*:   it  ri:u«li'rsr  ilnriii  mrrh's-i.     Tiii'V  uro.  alwHVi*  at  laAv  with  om 

.  ii(>tl)i-r  rii;.l  '|?tfinviliiiL'. 

iii«i;H  ? — Yes;  wiu-i'owr  llit   i;iinliwi\l.s  c;iii  ii.»  ii,  ;iu-j' uiu.;.;ivuui'  tc 
etripe  it. 

16.  Js  there  any  <litfiriilty  in  that? — Yoia^  jt  is  very  difficult  tc 
persuade  them  that  it  is  for  tlieir  advantaijfc;  but  1  know  some  whc 
have  h<?en  stripetl  in  tliat  way,  and  after  a  yetir  or  two  they  are  welj 
satiritled.  AVlienever  a  man  has  a  piece  of  land  to  himself,  he  takec 
an  interest  in  cuiti Abating  it. 

Miyo.  Mr.  David  Williamson,  land  valuator. 

5S6»  Q.  11-18.  11.  Are  there  many  farms  held  in  common,  or  in  joint  tenancy, 
in  this  <listrict  ? — Yes,  a  great  many. 

12.  Can  you  give  us  any  in.stance  of  any  i)articular  c^ise  of  joint 
t<»nancy  I — Yes,  I  can.  The  townlandof  Lis'cananawn  contains  587 
Irisli  acres,  41l>  of  whicli  are  hog  and  green  verges  along  rivers 
which  are  liable  to  fluotls ;  the  remainder  is  amble,  the  area  of  w^Licb 
is  about  167  acres,  excluaiive  of  about  four  acres  of  rocks  and  waste. 
The  ai'able  portion  is  composed  of  three  difierent  qualities,  and  of 
those  three  different  qualities  a  part  is  taken  by  every  landholder  in 
the  village,  in  proportion  to  the  rent  each  pays.  There  are  110 
kiudlioldcrs  in  the  townland,  and  these  make  110  proportionate  parts 
of  each  of  the  lots;  an<l  they  hold  the  bog,  itc,  proportionately  in 
common  as  a  run  for  their  cattle. 

13.  ^Vhat  is  the  effect  of  tliat  holding  in  common  ? — Tn  every  case 
where  it  prevails  the  tenants  are  i>oor  and  miserable;  the  system  is 
iDJurious  to  comfort  and  improvement,  both  to  landlord  and  tenant. 

tfayo.  G.  Clcn dinning,  esq.,  land  agent. 

468»  Q.  23-27.  23.  Are  there  many  farms  held  in  c(mimon? — Yes;  all  held  under 
lease,  and  previous  to  1820  are  in  common.  They  arc  held  in  what 
we  call  running-dale:  five,  ten,  or  fifteen  families  hold  upon  the 
townlan<l.  It  is  divitled  into  different  qualities — first,  second,  and 
third;  arable,  into  i»a^ture,  and  into  m<»untain,  if  any  is  attached; 
and  each  of  them  have  their  proportion,  according  as  they  pay  rent. 
One  man  may  have  his  holding  in  twenty  different  parts. 

24.  Is  it  computed  by  the  number  of  cattle  they  feed  ? — Yes.  In 
the  mountains  it  is  according  to  the  sum,  but  it  is  not  so  in  taking 
a  townland ;  they  manage  that  entin^ly  among  themselves.  Gene- 
rally speakinir,  a  townland  is  let  to  two,  or  three,  or  four  persons 
originally.  They  agree  among  themselves.  1  am  able  to  take  one- 
half ;  the  others  tiike  the  other  half,  or  share  and  share  alike;  and 
as  they  get  families,  they  divide  and  sulxlivide  to  such  an  extent, 
that  a  farm  which  only  had  two  or  thn»e  families  ujjon  it  twenty 
years  ago,  ha.s  now  t«Mi  or  twenty  families  upon  it. 

25.  Is  the  subilivision  carried  on  by  the  acre,  or  by  any  mode  of 
measurement  ? — They  endeavour  to  «lo  it.  but  it  entirely  depends 
upon  the  quality  of  the  land.  If  it  is  aml«l^*  land,  they  do  it  by  the 
acre;  and  if  it  is  a  mountain  farm,  ilioy  do  it  by  the  sum.  For 
instance,  a  cow  is  considered  a  sum,  or  a  horse  is  considered  a  sum, 
and  60  many  sheep  a  sum. 
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26.  Do  the  old  leases  you  have  spoken  of  contain  any  covenants  ExtracU  fn 
against  subdivision  ] — Yes,  they  do,  but  they  are  thought  of  little  EvidMca, 
use,  and  the  old  covenants  are  never  enforced.  """" 

27.  Did  you  ever  know  an  instance  of  an  attempt  to  enforce  that 
covenant  ? — No,  never.  The  only  thing  you  have  to  do  is,  to  bring 
an  action  against  a  pauper  tenant,  and  incur  costs  which  you  can 
never  recover. 

The  Honourable  F.  Cavendish,  newspaper  proprietor.        Majo. 

12.  Is  there  much  land  held  in  rundale  in  the  county? — Tes,  all  472,  Q.  lt-1 
the  mountain  farms  are  held  in  rundale.  * 

13.  What  is  the  effect  of  it  ? — Perpetual  squabbling  and  fighting; 
it  gives  the  magistrates  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  and  attorneys  a  great 
deal  of  business  too.  The  only  divisions  are  made  by  the  tenants 
themselves ;  and  when  the  land  is  chequered  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
difficulty  in  making  the  divisions  between  them,  because  they  are 
obliged  to  tak«  a  piece  of  good  here  and  a  piece  of  bad  there,  and 
there  is  an  ownership  to  be  exercised  ov«r  every  particular  division. 

14.  Are  you  aware  of  any  usage  with  respect  to  changing  those 
lots  ? — Yes ;  they  do  it  for  the  purpose  of  their  own  eonvenieaco': 
but  they  <lo  all  tnifi  without  any  lease  or  license. 

15.  Is  that  a  prevailing  custom  where  lands  are  held  in  that 
way? — Yes,  for  their  own  convenience;  and  I  conceive  that  the 
bulk  of  the  petty  sessions  work  here  arises  from  squabUing  about 
mearings  and  the  subdivisions  of  land. 

Alex.  C.  Lambert,  esq.,  land  agent  and  county  treasurer*     Mayo,  Oat 

42.  Have  you  ever  endeavoured  to  enforce  the  clause  against  sub-  TSa  clS. 
letting  ? — Not  to  my  recollection.  In  that  part  of  the  district  I  am  ' 
now  referring  to  I  have  heard  it  has  been  acted  upon.  In  other 
counties,  the  county  of  Mayo  for  instance,  I  am  sorry  to  say  that 
subletting  has  been  carried  on  to  an  extent  which  has  impoverished 
the  country.  In  Gralway  it  has  not  been  bo.  In  Sligo  it  has  been 
avoided  very  muck 

Charles  King  O'Hara,  esq.,  land  proprietor  uid  chairman    siigo. 

of  Board  of  Guardians. 

23.  Is  subletting  carried  out  to  any  great  extent  t — It  is  in  gene-  356,  Q.  IS. 
ral  practice  when  not  prevented  by  the  landlord ;  the  great  object 
being,  to  obtain  land  at  as  low  a  rate,  and  sublet  at  as  high  a  rate,  as 
possible,  and  exist  on  the  profit  rent— becoming  an  idler  and  a  pau- 
per; but  it  is  practised  against  the  consent  of  the  landlord,  who 
endeavours  to  prevent  it  by  enforcing  the  penal  clauses  of  the  lease, 
or  ousting  the  tenant,  if  at  will.  It  is  injurious  to  the  interest  of  idl 
parties,  for  it  lessens  capital,  increases  population,  and  impoverishes 
the  land;  but,  at  the  same  time,  there  are  exceptions.  When  a 
tenant  has  proved  himself  to  be  industrious  and  trustworthy,  and 
has  acquired  capital,  the  landlord  is  by  no  means  averse  to  place 
under  his  management  improvable  land,  with  a  promise  of  a  lease 
when  improved ;  reserving  to  himself  a  controlling  power  over  the 
subletting  and  management  of  the  sub-tenants.  Such  middlemen 
are  neoc^ssary,  and,  under  proper  control,  become  salutary  links  in 
the  chain  connecting  the  lord  of  the  soil  with  the  h\iTsvVW\«  cvc]^>x^\«t 
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JSrrraeta  from  thereof;  they  cooperate  with  tlic  landlord  in  maintaining  peaee  aft< 
Evidittee,  good  order,  being  equally  interested  therein,  and  become  a  check  Ia 
general  combination,  so  likely  to  prevail  where  the  landlord,  unsup 
ported,  has  to  contend  singly  with  one  uniform  mass  of  small  tenant 
combined  for  a  common  object  and  interest :  they  afford  a  suppor 
and  protection  to  the  landlord,  of  which,  latterly,  he  stands  much  ii 
need.  I  do  not  think  you  can  act  upon  any  one  decided  principle 
you  must  bring  all  into  practice.  You  will  find  some  middlemei 
Tery  well  intentionod,  and  improving,  and  valuable  members  of  so 
eiety ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  they  may  be  otherwise. 

ttigoi  Joseph  Kincaid,  esq.,  land  agent. 

11,  Q.  IS.  On  the  lands  comprised  within  those  leases,  when  they  expired 

we  found  280  occupying  tenants. 

14.  Can  you  state  the  extent  of  the  ground  l — I,  myself  re^«et  th< 
land  to  those  280  tenants.  I  did  not  turn  out  a  single  tenant,  anc 
the  average  of  the  size  of  the  holdings  was  under  five  acres,  comprifr 
ing  altogether  about  1,400  acres. 

15.  Do  you  know  whether  those  leases  Iiad  l>een  granted  originalh 
to  individuals,  or  to  partners  1 — To  individuals  in  every  case.  1 
stated  that  it  was  tlie  custom  on  that  estate,  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago 
to  grant  leases  for  lives  and  years.  The  effect  of  that  is  seen  by  th< 
result  upon  the  population  in  those  six  leases ;  and  on  all  the  others 
with  one  or  two  excei)tions,  the  results  were  nearly  similar.  Bw 
about  twenty  years  ago,  it  being  an  object  with  his  lordship  to  mak< 
freeholders,  he  granted  a  number  of  leases  for  twenty-one  years  oi 
two  lives,  to  enable  the  tenants  to  register  freeholds.  Those  wil 
expire  next  November. 

16.  Are  the  lives  in  those  leases  deail  1 — Yes,  they  are;  but  in  no 
one  of  those  cases  liave  the  tenants  taken  up  the  leases  and  paid  th< 
stamp  duty.  Tlie  tenants  have  not  taken  from  the  under  agent,  an^ 
of  the  leases,  altliough  they  have  only  to  pay  the  stamp  duty,  s< 
little  value  do  tliey  put  upon  them. 

17.  Then  the  280  occupying  tenants  are  now  tenants-at-will? — 
Yes,  they  are. 

18.  What  is  the  state  of  the  subdivision  as  to  those  leases  grantee 
twenty  years  ago  1 — In  consequence  of  those  leases  being  about  to  ex 
pire  next  November,  I  have  been  making  preparations  similar  U 
those  which  I  made  with  regard  to  the  other  six  leases,  with  a  vie^i 
to  square  and  consolidate  the  holdings.  In  those  cases  the  holdingi 
were  generally  formed  into  parallelograms,  having  a  road  fronting 
each  holding;  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  do  the  same  upon  th< 
townlands  of  which  the  leases  will  expire  next  November.  I  hav< 
got  a  return  of  the  occupiers  of  those  townlands,  one  of  which  I  hole 
in  my  hand, — it  is  the  townland  of  Mullaghmore,  which  gives  a  fai: 
general  view,  but  perhaps  one  a  little  exaggerated. 

19.  How  many  leases,  twenty  years  ago,  did  Lord  Palmerstoi 
give? — About  300;  they  were  executed  and  registered,  and  the  t» 
nants  voted  under  them,  but  did  not  take  up  their  counterparts. 

20.  Can  you  state  the  extent  of  the  land  which  was  let  twenti 
years  ago  in  the  manner  you  have  stated  by  lease  ? — I  should  thini 
about  3,000  acres.  I  was  going  to  give  a  statement  of  the  townlanc 
of  Mullaghmore  as  an  evidence  of  the  state  of  the  holdings  of  whici 
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tlioee  leasee  were  made  twenty  jeara  ago,  and  which  were  made  in-  Eirtnet$  fi% 
discriminately,  in  order  to  make  freeholders ;  and  there  was  not  tho     E»idmm* 
same  care  taxen  in  seeing  tliat  the  tenant  had  his  holding  to  himself         ~^ 
which  there  otlierwise  would  have  been.     I  find  in   Mnlloghmore 
there  are  201  Irish  acres,  and  upon  that  there  are  now  13d  tenants. 

21.  Does  that  include  the  town  of  Mulla»:hmore ) — There  are 
twenty  houses  of  that  nnmber  in  the  town  of  Mullaghmore. 

22.  How  many  leases  were  there  twenty  years  ago? — I  think 
about  twenty. 

23.  Were  those  leases  joint  leases,  or  leases  to  individuals  ? — They 
were  leases  to  individuals. 

24.  Can  you,  from  any  information  you  possess,  inform  us  how 
many  were  holding  and  paying  rent  directly  to  Lord  Palmerston, 
and  how  many  were  in  the  situation  of  cottiers  or  under-tenants  f-^ 
I  think  I  can.  I  may  state  in  the  first  instance,  that  there  are  fiflby- 
one  persons,  of  that  135  who  have  nothing  but  a  house  or  a  room; 
and  have  no  land  whatever;  they  are  fishermen.  I  should  suppose 
about  fifty  pay  rent  directly  to  Lord  Palmerston^  The  twenty 
leases  I  spoke  of,  have  become  divided  between  sons,  and  sons-in-law, 
and  daughters,  and  they  generally  each  come  in  with  their  propor- 
tion of  money  upon  paying  the  rent ;  there  are  now  about  Mtj  per- 
sons paying  rent,  where  twenty  leases  were  granted. 

25.  Those  fifty  represent,  in  some  shape  or  another,  the  original 
lessees  ? — Yes,  and  the  others  under-tenants  to  them,  most  of  diem 
fishermen,  each  occupying  a  house  or  a  room. 

2%.  Were  there  any  persons,  so  circumstanced,  having  only  a 
house,  or  a  room,  of  the  280  tenants  you  spoke  of  previously  1—1 
think  not. 

27.  Then,  in  giving  a  separate  holding,  or  tenure,  to  each  of  the 
280  tenants,  none  were  in  the  situation  of  having  a  house  or  room 
only? — None,  whatever,  in  the  new  setting;  there  might  have  been 
one  or  two  upon  the  former  setting,  but  not  more. 

28.  You  stated  the  average  size  of  those  f&rms  to  be  about  five 
acres  ? — Yes. 

29.  Have  they  any  other  mode  of  subsistence  but  agriculture  ? — 
Many  of  them  are  fishermen;  the  property  is  on  the  sea-coast;  and 
though  a  comparatively  small  number  obtain  subsistenco  by  fishing, 
the  advantage  of  the  sea  manure  is  so  great,  that  they  can  raise 
potatoes  in  large  quantities,  so  as  to  export  part  of  them,  after  pro- 
viding a  sufiicient  supply  for  the  population. 

30.  Do  you  conceive  that  a  holding  of  five  acres,  with  their  mode 
of  agriculture,  can  support  a  fe.mily  ? — Yes,  in  ordinary  seasons. 

31.  Do  you  make  that  observation  generally,  or  wiiere  there  is 
sea  manure  ? — I  make  it  at  present  with  regard  to  places  where 
there  is  sea  manure. 

Robert  Atkins  Rogers,  land  proprietor.  Sligo. 

12.  With  respect  to  subletting,  does  that  system  still  continue  in  746,  Q.  IS. 
the  district  ? — Subdivision,  I  should  rather  call  it,  is  still  going  on 
in  this  district ;  and  until  it  is  discontinued  yon  cannot  have  any 
thing  but  wretchedness.  I  had  a  property  near  Sligo,  and  I  never 
went  near  it  till  the  other  day,  fancying  thisit  the  leases  which  I  have 
there  were  only  six  or  seven  in  number.    Mr,  Co«^t  \ia]&  ^-^^^SJ^ 
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^xtmti  from  and  I  have  three-fifths;  and  I  found,  instead  of  my  having  six  wbole 

Evidence,     leases  left  to  me  by  my  father-in-law,  that  the  agent,  who  had  been 

—""        there  for  fifteen  years,  never  told  me  that  the  lives  had  dropped, 

and  that  he  had  divided  the  lands  among  forty  tenants;  so  that  now 

it  is  not  worth  holding. 

13.  What  extent  of  land  is  there? — I  ^honld  think  the  extent 
may  be  300  acres.  I  went  there  and  looked  at  it,  and  was  quite 
ashamed  to  see  it.  To  do  any  thing  with  it  would  be  utterly  impossible. 
I  have  almost  despaired  of  it;  so  much  so,  that  I  appointed  an  a^nt^ 
Mr.  Robinsc^n,  of  Slige^  feeling  quite  satisfied  in  my  own  mind  I 
should  have  no  wish  to  visit  it  again.  The  fanners  of  this  country 
eannot  be  brought  te  think  that  it  tb  absolutely  necessary  to  put 
their  sona  to  some  trade  or  occupation  connected  with  land..  It 
arises  from  their  natural  indolence.  From  my  observation,  they  asa 
quite  satisfied  to  cut  up  their  land  into  quarters,  according  to  the 
extent  of  their  fiftmilies,  never  exerting  themselves  to  put  them  awa^ 
ta  other  trades,  and  letting  the  opginal  tenure  stamL 
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StimmM7  of  Bvidence — ExtrM^ttfrom  ETirfeice,  viz.  :-^UiStBR  With  esses — Mr.  For» 
ayth.  How  effected — Mr.  Prentice,  How  accomplished — Mr.  Hancock,  Effected  hj 
purchase — Mr.  Kennedy,  Lord  (Gkorge  Hill,  Sjrstemt  of  effecting — Mr.  Hanrey, 
Effected  by  purchaae  of  tenant-right — Mr.  Johnson,  How  accomplished,  and  its 
effects — Mr.  Durham,  Effected  by  purchase — Mr.  M'Carten,  Landlords  desirous  o^ 
1>ut  difficult  to  effect — Mr.  Hamilton,  Practice  on  Lord  Erne's  estate — Mr.  Orr, 
How  effected  on  Lord  Waterford^s  eiftate— ^Mr.  Humphreys,  Successful  arrangement 
on  Marquess  of  Abercom^s  estate.  Munstf.H  WitubsseS'— Mr.  Moloney,  How 
accomplished,  and  consequences  of  —  Mr.  O'Callaghan,  Case  of,  mentioned — Mr. 
Crowe,  Mode  of  Effecting,  adopted  by  him — Mr.  O'Brien,  Effected  by  him — Bit. 
Keane>  Mode  of  effecting — Mr.  Shea,  Consequences  of — Mr.  Carnegie,  How  effected— *• 
Mr.  Alcock,  Extent  and  object  of— Mr.  Brennan,  How  and  to  what  extent  effected-^ 
Bir  Richard  Burke,  Advantageous,  when  humanity  and  discretion  observed — Mr. 
O'Brien,  Desire  x>f,  exists,  uid  cause  of — Mr.  Galwey^  Cacnei  which  led  to — Mrw 
Bolton,  How  effected  in  Tipperary  without  creating  disturbance—  Mr.  G«lwey,  How 
effected  generally,  and  results.  Leinster  Witnesses — Dr.  Grattan,  Amicably 
vffected — Mr.  Sargesnt,  Cause  and  extent  of — Mr.  Swan,  Cause,  and  how  accom- 
plished— Mr.  Hamilton,  Cause,  effects,  and  how  to  be  accomplished.  CoNNAUOHT 
Witnesses — The  Hon.  William  Le  Poer  Trench,  Extent  accomplished  —  Mr. 
D'Arcy,  How  accomplished — Dr.  Duke,  Landlords  anxious  for — Mr.  Kelly,  How 
effected — Mr.  Lloyd,  How  and  for  what  object  effected. 

The  phrase,  "  consolidation  of  farms/'  is,  throughout  the  220,  Q.  Mi 
evidence,  applied  to  two  operations  of  very  different  cha^  67i7?i.^ 
racter :  the  one,  the  increasing  the  size  of  holdings  by  the    P*  ^• 
removal  of  some  of  the  occupiers,  and  uniting  the  knds  they    p.  454. 
had  held  to  other  farms;  the  other,  the  re-arrangement  of  ^^2']^-^"" 
property  held  in  detached   parcels,  or  rundale,  giving  to 
each  occupant  a  compact  holding  equivalent  in  value  to  his 
former  scattered  lots. 

Much  evidence  of  a  most  contradictory  character  was 
given  upon  the  consolidation  of  small  farms  into  large.  Many 
statements  were  made  of  cases  in  which  such  consolidation 
had  been  effected ;  but  these  statements  were,  in  general, 
met  by  counter  statements,  denying  the  general  truth  of  the 
accusation,  or  alleging  great  exaggeration  in  it.  It  seems  to 
be  hardly  the  province  of  a  digest,  such  as  this,  to  enter 
into  the  question  of  the  veracity  of  the  witnesses  in  each 
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particular  instance  of  alleged  oppressive  consolidation^  a 

these  instances  only  affected  the  characters  of  particula 

individuals,  and  not  the  general  question  as  relating  to  th 

country  at  large.     It  may  suffice,  that  it  appears  that,  i 

some  cases,  tenants  have  been  ejected  for  the  purpose  c 

consolidating  farms;  but  that  there  are  few  estates  upoi 

which  evictions  for  this  purpose  have  occurred,  though  oi 

some  of  those  few  estates  many  tenants  have  been  ejected. 

MO,  Q.  39^       It  appears,  too,  that  in  general,  where  such  eWctions  hav 

iwi  *S  24     o<^^MTed,  the  ejected  tenants  owed  considerablo  arrears  o 

p.  466.        rent,  which,  in  most  cases,  were  remitted,  and  that  Bom< 

869  O  fil> 

p'  479.  allowance  in  money  or  value  was  made  to  them.  The  famu 
too,  from  which  they  were  removed,  seem  to  have  usuall; 
been  below  the  minimum  size  capable  of  affording  a  main 
tenance  or  profitable  and  constant  employment  to  an  ave 
rage  fSEunily. 
aas^  Q.  S4—       An  extract  from  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Crowe,  who  give 

P*  ***•  the  details  of  extensive  consolidation  on  estates  under  hi 
management,  will  illustrate  the  system.  This  gentleman' 
evidence  has  been  selected  as  being  more  clear  and  les 
embarrassed  by  conflicting  statements  than  most  of  thos 
upon  the  same  subject. 
U9, 0*96,27,      It  will  be  observed,  that  Mr.  Crowe's  wish  was  to  brin] 

80— p.  469.  ^jjQ  fanns  up  to  the  size  of  twenty  acres ;  but  that  he  wa 

unable  to  accomplish  this,  and  that  some  of  the  consolidate^ 

farms  were  so  small  as  seven  or  ten  acres.     Such  an  arrange 

763,  Q.  a4      inent  as  this  appears  absolutely  necessary  for  the  interests  c 

p.  46S.        the  tenants  themselves;  and  the  ^eat  test  of  fitness  in  th 

p.  46b.  person  conducting  the  operation  consists  in  his  being  able  t 
^p  Sv^^  improve  the  condition  of  those  tenants  who  remain  on  th 
lands  without  injuring  those  who  are  removed.  The  latte 
ought  to  be  permanently  located  in  some  other  locality 
either  at  home  or  abroad,  in  a  way  that  will  secure  to  thei 
a  future  means  of  livelihood.  To  throw  them  into  a  glutte 
labour  market  with  a  few  pounds  in  their  pocket  is,  in  faci 
no  provision.  It  is  but  deferring  for  a  very  short  period  th 
inevitable  destitution  which  their  removal  must  create,  whe 
those  funds  are  exhausted. 
990,  Q.  99—       In  some  of  the  casos  brought  before  the  Commissioi 

P*  4M.        ^^  object  of  the  consolidation  appears  to  have  been  either  t 
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increase  the  proprietor's  demesne,  or  to  form  large  grazing  3i5,  Q.  I5» 
farms  of  200  acres  or  upwards.  ~^' 

This  class  of  consolidation  is  frequently  accomplished  to  a  43i,  Q.  64- 
considerable  extent  by  milder  measures  than  those  adopted     ^'  *^*' 
in  the  case  of  extensive  clearances;  by  the  close  and  careful 
attention  of  the  proprietor  or  his  agent,  taking  advantage  of 
every  instance  in  which  a  farm  becomes  vacant,  to  increase  139,  q.  2s- 
the  size  of  the  adjoining  holdings;  and  in  the  tenant-right    P'q*^ 
counties  compelling  the  sale  of  the  tenant-right,  where  it  ia    453. 
to  be  disposed  of,  to  some  other  tenant  on  the  estate.  p'  4^,  ^ 

That  class  of  consolidation  which  consists  in  giving  to  each  278,  Q.  3S- 
tenant  a  compact  equivalent  for  lands  held  in  rundale  or  Appendix  1 
scattered  lots,  appears  to  be  absolutely  necessary,  before     1— P*  420, 
taking  any  other  steps  to  improve  an  estate  so  circumstanced,    457. ' 
or  the  condition  of  its  occupiers. 

This,  however,  is  a  most  difficult  operation,  in  which  the  1055,  Q.  36- 
prejudices,  the  suspicions,  the  fear  of  losing  by  a  change,  or  loJa,  q/  u, 
the  desire  of  obtaining  some  undue  advantage   unite  the     **— P-  ** 
greater  portion  of  the  peasantry  in   resisting  almost   any 
measure  of  the  kind,  when  proposed  to  them,  although  they 
acutely  feel  the  evils  inflicted  upon  them  by  the  rundale 
system. 

It  is,  however,  possible  to  overcome  these  difficulties;  and 
some  valuable  evidence  was  collected  with  reference  to  this 
class  of  consolidation. 

John  Forsyth,  esq.,  agent  and  land  proprietor.  Ertradt  fit 

60.  Hat«  there  been  any  consolidation  of  farms  in  your  district? —        v^tnc^. 
Not  to  any  great  extent.     Whenever  an  opportunity  offers,  it  is  Antrim, 
done.  99,  Q.  60-61 

Gl.  What  is  the  mode  by  which  it  haa  been  accomplished,  and 
with  what  consequences? — The  mode  by  which  it  has  been  en- 
courage<l  has  been  by  inducing  the  neighbouring  farmers  t(i  liecome 
purchasers,  an<l  become  better  tenants,  whicli  would  lead  to  tlie  im- 
provement of  tlie  land,  with  a  l»etter  state  of  society,  as  tlie  selling 
tenants  are  mostly  idle  and  slovenly. 

62.  Have  any  instances  come  under  your  notice  where  it  has 
been  effected  without  any  compensation  to  the  out-going  tenant? — 
No,  I  do  not  recollect  any  instance  of  the  kind;  and  I  would  say, 
that  consolidation  increases  production  and  labour,  and  a  more 
regular  payment  of  rent. 

Henry  Leslie  Prentice,  esq.,  agent  and  landholder.  Armagh  ui.< 

.       .  .  Tyrone. 

96.  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  farms  in  the  district?^-  220,  Q.  96- 

Yes,  to  a  very  great  extent.  104. 
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IxtrtKtM  from      97.  By  what  means  has  that  been  accomplished? — By  pansliasing^ 
Evidence,      q^l  the  part  of  Lord  Caledon. 

98.  If  the  landlord  require  for  himself  the  land  of  a  tenant  hold- 
ing at  will,  is  it  usual  for  him  to  compensate  the  holder  for  it? — Yes. 

99.  At  the  same  rate  at  which  a  tenant  would  purchase  it  in  the 
country? — Yes;  and  often  much  higher.  I  purchased  about  150 
acres  last  year  from  tenants  to  enlarge  Lord  Calcdon's  demesne,  and 
paid  them  £12  per  acre  for  land  at  will. 

100.  What  has  been  the  consequence  of  that  consolidation  of 
£ums? — A  great  improvement  in  the  nbce  of  the  country,  and  in 
the  management  of  the  land. 

101.  To  what  extent  have  you  been  generally  anxious  to  raise 
the  fiELrms? — My  opinion  is  that  a  twenty-five  acre  &rm  is  most 
desirable  for  the  present  condition  of  this  country,  and  the  circom- 
stances  of  the  people. 

102.  When  you  speak  of  consolidation,  you  mean  bringing  fiurn* 
up  to  that  size? — Yes.  But  if  a  man  had  a  thirty-acre  firm,  and  a 
fiirm  of  five  acres  became  vacant  near  to  him,  I  would  rather  thai 
he  had  thirty-five  acres,  and  do  away  with  the  small  letting.  The 
40«.  freehold  did  a  great  deal  of  harm  in  this  country,  by  cutting 
up  the  lands  for  political  purposes,  which  was  at  one  time  encouraged 
by  the  landlords. 

103.  Did  the  consolidation  of  farms  involve  the  removal  of  a 

rt  number  of  tenantry;  and  what  became  of  them  in  that  case? — 
,  it  was  all  their  own  act.  When  people  were  going  to  America^ 
or  leaving  their  farms  from  various  causes,  they  wore  not  forced 
to  leave. 

104.  There  has  not  been  any  great  consolidation  at  any  one 
time? — No;  it  was  done  by  degrees  and  with  caution,  and  justice  to 
all  parties. 

knae^h.  John  Hancock,  esq.,  land  agent. 

%9  Q.  62f  68.  52,  With  respect  to  the  consolidation  of  farms,  to  what  extent 
has  it  been  carried  1 — I  should  say  it  is  carried  on  to  a  very  small 
extent  in  this  district,  from  the  great  tendency  to  subdivision. 

53.  Where  it  is  efifccted,  by  what  means  is  it  accomplished? — It 
is  accomplished  by  always  requiring  a  preference  to  be  given  to  the 
adjoining  tenant,  in  the  case  of  a  sale  of  laud ;  and  in  many  cases, 
by  the  landlord  lending  him  £10  or  £20,  free  of  interest,  to  enable 
him  to  purchase,  if  he  is  so  inclined.  I  think  the  £4  clause,  under 
the  poor  law,  will  have  the  effect  of  leading  to  consolidation ;  and 
landlords  will  be  glad  to  get  rid  of  these  cottiers,  being  saddled  with 
the  poor  mtes.  Formerly  the  tenants  paid  the  poor  rates,  and  they 
ffot  no  reduction ;  now  that  the  rates  are  put  upon  the  landlord,  he 
IS  looking  more  after  them  than  he  did  before. 

Nmegil.  Charles  Horatio  Kennedy,  esq.,  agent. 

1 8»  Q.  32.  32.  Is  the  consolidation  of  farms  attempted ;  and  if  so,  to  what 

extent  has  it  been  carried,  and  with  what  object,  by  what  means, 
and  with  what  result? — The  consolidation  of  farms  in  this  estate 
has  gone  to  the  extent  of  compressing  into  one  compact  holding  an 
equivalent,  as  near  as  possible,  for  the  scattered  rundale  portions  of 
arable  land  formerly  held  by  each  tenant,  with  the  object  of  procur- 
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Ing  for  the  tenants  peace  and  good-will  amon-^st  themselves,  and  Extracts  fi 
prosperity,  by  enabling  them  to  improve  their  farms,  and  introduce  Evidemee. 
a  proper  system  of  husbandry,  which  would  have  been  impracticable 
under  the  rundale  system,  as  also  to  increase  the  value  of  the  estate. 
The  means  taken  to  effect  this  object  were  as  follow.  At  the  expi- 
ration of  the  leases  in  November,  1 838,  legal  possession  was  taken 
of  the  holding  of  every  tenant  on  the  estate  whose  term  had  lapsed, 
when  the  whole  property  w^as  divided  into  compact  farms,  without 
reference  to  the  former  rundale  division,  beyond  that  of  seeking  to 
give  each  tenant  as  nearly  as  possible  an  equivalent  to  what  he 
formerly  held  of  arable  land;  and  with  this  view  every  exeftion 
was  made  to  ascertain  the  claim  to  arable  land,  and  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  every  occupier.  Every  perch  that  had  been  reclaimed 
during  the  continuance  of  the  late  cases,  was  measured  and  valued  to 
the  credit  of  the  individual  who  had  made  such  improvements,  that 
he  might  receive  an  equivalent  on  his  new  farm.  These  researches 
necessarily  brought  to  light  the  strange  anomaly,  that  whilst  an 
immense  population,  for  the  extent,  was  congregated  upon  a  small 
proportion  of  arable,  little  effort  had  been  made,  during  the  continu- 
ance of  the  leases,  to  cultivate  any  of  the  enonnous  tracts  of 
improvable  waste  contained  in  their  holdings.  With  reference  to 
the  foregoing  considerations,  the  following  principles  were  established 
for  reletting  this  estate,  viz., — 1st.  That  no  farm  was  to  consist  of 
more  than  one  lot.  2nd.  That  no  holding  was  to  be  less  than  four 
acres.  3rd.  That  no  waste  land  holding  was  to  be  given  of  greater 
extent  than  would  authorize  the  expectation  of  its  occupier  being 
able  to  bring  it  into  cultivation  during  a  twenty-one  years'  lease. 
4th.  That  those  tenants  whose  equivalent  for  old  holdings  might 
fall  below  the  minimum-sized  farm,  should  obtain  the  first  choice  of 
waste  land  farms,  and  a  compensation  for  the  quantity  of  arable 
w^hich  they  formerly  held ;  and  that  the  manner  of  fixing  the  com- 
pensation to  be  given  or  received  by  those  who  might  gain  or  lose 
ai-able  land,  should  be  giving  the  tenants  of  each  townland  the 
power  of  electing  three  arbitrators,  whose  decision  in  this  respect 
was  to  be  final.  5th.  That  the  powers  of  the  arbitrators  should 
extend,  and  their  awards  only  refer  to  the  loss  or  gain  in  arablr,  as 
the  lands  found  waste  at  the  termination  of  the  leases  could  have 
had  no  improvement  made  on  them  by  their  late  occupiers,  and 
therefore,  they  could  have  no  equitable  claim  for  compensation  for 
loss  of  such.  The  consequences  of  the  new  arrangement  on  this 
estate  have  been  that,  in  a  period  of  four  years,  subsequent  to  the 
new  division,  up  to  spring  1843,  the  following  permanent  improve- 
ments were  made  by  the  tenants: — Reclaimed,  350  acres,  1  rood,  31 
perches;  and  thorough-drained,  152  acres,  2  roods,  and  4  perches, 
Cunningham  measure.  Whilst,  during  the  same  period,  246  new 
and  substantial  cottages,  and  sixty-seven  good  office  houses  were 
built,  102  pits  were  sunk  to  supersede  the  old  wasteful  mannre 
heaps,  and  five-sevenths  of  all  the  new  mearing  ditches  of  the  estate 
were  made. 

Lord  George  Hill,  land  proprietor.  Donegal. 

The   estate   was   mapped   and    surveyed   at   rery   considerable  ^056,  CJ.  85 
expense,  and  the  farms  remodelled,  so  that  each  tenant  has  his  land 
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E*tracU  from  together  in  oue  place  (with  few  exceptions),  instead  of  being 

Swdence.     formerly  in  sevcnil  <letachc<l  placA^.     This  was  effected  with  much 

difficulty,  the  people  themselves  having  the  greatest  antipathy  to 

any  change.     In  doiug  this,  each  man's  case  was  attentively  coa« 

siaered,  so  that  no  injury  or  loss  was  incurred  by  any.     In  conse- 

auence  of  this  new  state  of  affairs  the  tenants  were  obligod  to  shift 
leir  houses,  which  was  easily  accomplished,  as  the  custom  of  the 
country  is,  on  those  occasions,  to  hire  a  fiddler,  who,  taking  up  his 
position  upon  the  intended  site,  scrapes  away  whilst  the  neighboors 
are  busy  bringing  stones  from  all  quarters,  and  when  a  sufficient 
quantity  has  been  collected,  the  evening  is  finished  by  a  dance. 

J^onegal.  John  Harvey,  esq.,  land  proprietor. 

168,  Q.  82-24.  22,  Has  there  been  any  consoli<lation  of  farms  to  any  extent  in 
your  district  1- — Not  to  any  extent.  £very  landlord  appears  to  be 
anxious  to  enlarge  the  size  of  his  farms  as  circumstances  arise. 

23.  How  is  it  carried  into  effect;  is  it  by  ejectment  or  by  pur- 
chase 1 — By  allowing  one  neighbour  to  sell  to  another.  If  a  family 
is  going  off  to  America,  they  try  to  induce  the  adjoining  neighbour 
to  purchase  the  farm. 

24.  Arc  you  aware  of  any  instances  of  removal  without  compen- 
sation or  without  the  tenant-right  being  allowed  ? — Not  unless  there 
is  a  great  arrear  of  rent 

BonegaL  James  Johnston,  esq.,  land  proprietor. 

S03iQ.  60,51.  50,  Has  there  been  any  extensive  consolidation  of  farms  in  the 
neighbourhood  ? — Not  to  any  great  extent ;  it  is  a  principle  that  is 
Tery  much  encouraged  by  every  judicious  proprietor,  and  as  far  as 
possible  it  is  carried  into  effect. 

51.  By  what  means? — The  means  usual  are  by  encouraging  the 
adjoining  farmer  to  purcha.se  from  h'n*  neighbour;  or,  if  a  tenant  is 
ejected,  in  some  way  to  give  the  land  to  the  adjoining  farm;  or,  to 
divide  it,  and  give  it  to  the  farmei-s  on  either  side;  and  the  conse- 
quence is  good,  it  induces  more  improvenients  and  increases  labour. 

Down.  Andrew  Durham,  esq.,  land  proprietor. 

96,  Q.  Id.  19.  Has  there  been  any  considerable  consolidation  of  farms  in  your 

neighl>ourhood  ] — The  tendency  to  consoli<late  is  increasing,  and 
encourage<l  by  most  landlords.  It  is  generally  effected  by  purchase, 
and  not  attended  by  agrarian  disturbances.  The  coni^o(|uences  are 
greater  productiveness,  more  tillage,  and  increased  employment  for 
agricultural  labour.     Rents  are  jmid  in  the  ssune  i>roportion. 

Down.  Mr.  John  M' Carton,  linen  manufacturer,  bleacher,  and  land 

agent. 

89.  Q.  109-  109.  Has  there  been  any  conscdidation  of  farms  in  your  neigh- 

*^*'  bourhoodl — There  is  a  great  desire  on  the  pjirt  of  lan<llords  to  do 

it,  but  it  is  very  dilBcult  to  be  done.     One  mode  in  my  country 

adopted  by  landlords  to  obtain  the  object,  ie,  to  give  a  preference  to 

the  adjoining  tenant  if  he  is  able  to  juirchase  it. 

110.  Have  you  known  many  instances  of  ejutment  without  com- 
pensation, in  order  to  effect  such  a  consolidation  ? — No,  I  do  not 
think  it  is  ever  done.     It  would  be  looked  upon  as  a  very  tyrannical 
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measure;  and  consolidation  is  very  rarely  attempted,  unless  where  Extraeia  frc 
it  can  be  done  without  injury  to  any  party.  -Eoiiienot. 

111.  What  becomes  generally  of  the  out-going  tenants  in  such 
ca.ses;  do  they  emigrate,  or  do  they  locate  themselves  elsewhere] — 
Some  emigrate,  an<l  others  locate  themselves  elsewhere.  In  some 
cases  they  become  labourers,  or  go  to  some  other  employment. 

J.  P.  Hamilton,  esq.,  land  agent  to  Lord  Erne.  Fermanagh. 

69.  By  what  means  has  that  in  general  been  attempted  to  be  ao-  329,  Q.  69. 
complbhed  1 — Where  we  have  consolidated  farms  of  people  who  went 
out,  we  have  intimated  our  wish  for  them  to  sell.  We  generally 
found  those  people  on  £Etrms  where  the  lease  had  expired,  and  they 
were  before  that  in  the  character  of  under-tenants  of  a  middleman. 
They  were  aware  that  they  would  not  be  all  retained,  and  our  prac- 
tice was,  that  we  gave  them  to  understand  we  would  permit  them 
to  sell ;  allowing  them  to  name  one  person,  and  I  another :  they  got 
something  always.  It  was  always  by  purchase,  unless  we  found 
them  improper  characters.  In  one  instance  Lord  Erne  (and  the  only 
case  I  recollect)  dispossessed  the  people  without  giving  them  any 
thing :  we  knew  their  characters  were  not  very  good. 

Andrew  Orr,  egq.,  land  proprietor,  '  Londonderr 

22.  Has  the  consolidation  of  farms  been  carried  to  any  extent  139,  Q.  82. 
and  with  what  objects  ? — It  would  be  a  good  measure  if  farms  could 

be  consolidated,  and  made  larger  in  this  parish.  I  know  of  no  other 
way  to  do  so,  but  by  encouraging  one  tenant  to  purchase  from 
another  adjoining;  but  this  they  are  too  poor  to  do  unless  assisted 
by  the  landlord.  Lord  Waterfonl  has  succeeded  in  this  to  a  great 
extent;  his  tenantry  being  wealthy,  were  enabled  to  do  so.  On 
large  farms,  the  grounds  are  better  tilled,  better  manured,  and  are 
more  productive. 

23.  When  you  speak  of  large  farms,  what  is  the  size  you  speak 
of? — We  consider  100  statute  acres  a  large  form  in  Aghadowey. 

24.  What  course  has  been  taken,  ana  what  has  been  the  effect 
upon  those  persons  who  have  been  displac<;d  by  enlarging  the  farms^ 
as  you  have  described  it  to  have  been  done  by  Lord  Waterford  ? — 
They  are  allowed  a  fair  value  upon  going  out,  and  they  go  and  shift 
for  themselves. 

25.  Has  the  operation  taken  place  generally  without  producing 
much  distress,  or  any  confusion  in  the  country  f—I  am  not  aware  of 
any  bad  effects  which  have  resulted  when  it  has  been  done  in  that 
kind  of  way ;  but  where  they  are  forced  out  without  getting  any 
compensation,  it  has  a  very  bad  effect. 

J.  Humphrey B,  esq.,  land  agent  to  Marquees  of  Abercom.    Tyrone  aik 

There  now  comes  a  verpr  important  question,  which  I  wish  to  call  igg^^S^^.g 
your  attention  to,  and  it  is  one  upon  which  1  have  had  greater  suc- 
cess than  almost  any  other  person  1  have  conversed  with,  and  that 
is  the  consolidation  of  fiirms.  Since  I  have  had  the  management  of 
the  property,  I  have  arranged  and  consolidated  the  entire  farms  of 
the  following  townlands:  in  Tyrone — Maharagar,  Tavanaghbrian, 
Anchacessy,  Tavanabraidy,  Cloghcgle,  Aghafad,  Bally rennan;  in  the 
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Srfroete  from  county  oF  Donogiil — ^Lcttorgull,  Trontamiicklar,  Dromorc,  anci  Tully- 
^foidence,  rapp;  and  upon  ditFereiit  parte  of  tlie  estate  other  farms  have  been 
consolidated  J  all  of  which  were  made  to  contain  twenty  Irish  acres 
and  upwards.  The  course  I  pursued  was,  in  the  first  instance,  to  lay 
off  the  farms  on  each  townland,  without  reference  to  any  parties, 
but  solely  with  a  view  of  placing  each  farm  in  the  best  possible  situ- 
ation for  the  future  occupier.  Two  persons  were  then  appointed, 
approved  of  by  the  tenants  of  the  townland,  to  'value  the  different 
interest  of  each  tenant,  which  was  pai<l  or  received,  according  to  bis 
claims;  and  as  it  sometimes  happened  tliat  one  or  two  tenants  had 
to  receive  money,  there  not  being  land  for  them,  they  wer^  the  first 
liersons  provided  with  farms;  as  no  stranger  is  aclmitted  on  the 
estate  when  a  tenant  or  a  tenant's  son  can  he  found  for  the  fitrm. 
At  first,  I  apprehended  great  opposition  to  this  im]>ortant  Bndertak- 
rng;  but  by  allowing  their  relative  interests  to  be  fairly  considered, 
and  by  exercising  the  strictest  impartiality  towards  all  parties,  I  had 
the  satisfaction  of  witnessing,  in  a  few  years,  a  contented  and  pros* 
perous  tenantry,  enjoying  their  farms  under  leases  of  twenty-one 
years,  or  a  young  life ;  whereas  before  the  c^)n8olidation  of  the  ^ELnna, 
the  fields  were  so  intermixed,  and  in  some  instances  rundale,  that 
no  permanent  improvement  could  possibly  be  made  or  leases  granted. 

7.  In  that  arrangement,  were  many  persons  altogether  removed 
from  the  estate  ? — No,  not  many  of  them  were  removed,  but  they 
were  all  changed. 

8.  Was  the  number  much  reduced] — No;  it  happened  upon  one 
townland,  one  or  two  farms  were  totally  absorbed  by  the  arrange- 
ment ;  only  two  individuals  went  from  the  estate  to  America.  All 
the  others  got  farms ;  but  they  waited  twelve  months. 

9.  When  you  speak  of  individuals,  do  you  mean  cottiers? — No; 
they  were  not  at  all  disturbed,  they  remained  in  their  possessions. 
I  confined  myself  entirely  to  the  tenants;  the  cottiers  were  left 
entirely  as  I  found  them.  When  a  man  got  his  fiirm,  each  man  got 
his  cottiers  precisely  as  they  were  before  allocated  upon  the  different 
divisions  made.  I  did  not  interfere ;  but  the  tenants  themselves  did 
very  much.  The  tenants  found  they  had  got  more  cottiers  than 
they  wanted,  and  they  arranged  it;  but  I  never  interfered;  they 
were  allocated  by  the  farmers  afterwards. 

jl^j^  James  Molony,  esq.,  land  proprietor,  magistrate,  and 

deputy-iieutenant. 

i79»  Q.  17.  The  consolidation  of  farms  is  carrying  out  to  a  very  great  extent 

in  this  neighbourhood.  Encouragement  to  emigration,  or  by  gra- 
tuities, is  given  in  several  cases.  In  other  cases,  no  compensation 
has  been  given.  The  general  consequences  of  consolidation  of  farms 
have  been  great  distress  and  poverty  among  those  who  have  been 
turned  out. 

18.  Do  you  consider,  with  your  experience,  that  a  tenant  going 
from  a  small  holding  of  five  or  six  acres  at  once,  to  a  twenty-acre 
farm,  without  an  increase  of  capital,  is  likely  to  do  much  good  to 
himself? — The  reverse;  he  can  do  no  good  to  himself  nor  to  his 
landlord.  If  a  landlord  proposes  to  consolidate  farms,  he  must  find 
capital  to  work  the  extra  quantity  of  land  he  puts  into  the  hands  of 
one  tenant.     I  would  add  here  to  this,  that  where  this  consolidation 
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of  farms  takes  place  on  the  estate  of  an  absentee  proprietor,  distress  ExtractMfrw 
is  produced  always  upon  the  few  resident  proprietors.  Evidence, 

George  O'Callaghan,  esq.,  land  proprietor.  Clare. 

51.  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  famis  in  the  district? —  671,  Q^  51« 
Very  considerable. 

52.  With  what  object,  and  by  what  means  accomplished  ? — With 
the  object  of  getting  rid  of  the  dense  population  on  the  farms,  and 
with  the  object  of  enabling  those  tenants  who  remain  to  be  more 
comfortable. 

53.  To  what  size  are  the  farms  increased  ? — Thev  have  been  in- 
creased  from  five  to  twenty  acres. 

54.  Do  you  mean  that  they  were  five  before,  and  now  aro 
twenty  ? — Yes. 

55.  Was  there  any  compensation  given  to  the  parties  turned  out,  or 
what  l>ecame  of  them  I — In  some  cases  they  were  encouraged  to 
emigrate.  Colonel  Wyndham  on  his  estate,  shipped  them  ofi*  16 
Canada,  such  as  were  disposed  to  go;  but  numbers  of  them  would  not 
go,  and  to  those  who  would  not  go  he  gave  a  compensation  in  money, 

56.  How  had  that  dense  population  been  introduced  upon  his 
property  1 — There  were  large  tracts  of  land  that  had  been  in  the 
hands  of  middlemen,  and  he  bought  them.  There  is  a  very  large 
tract  between  me  and  Mr.  Molony*s  residence,  I  should  suppose 
1,200  or  1,300  acres ;  that  operation  was  carried  on  there. 

Thomas  Crowe,  esq.,  agent.  Clare. 

24.  Since  Lord  Egremont*s  death,  when  any  large  tract  has  fallen  589,  Q.  M*^ 
out  of  lease,  what  has  been  the  course  taken  i — Colonel  Wyndham 

was  desirous  to  increase  the  holdings  to  the  respectable  portion  of 
the  tenantry,  and  he  removed  these  paupers  and  small  holders,  and 
added  to  those  he  thought  would  be  good  tenants. 

25.  To  what  extent  did  he  generally  carry  the  farms  he  enlarged  ? 
— That  depended  upon  the  number  that  happened  to  be  on  the  land. 
He  reduced  the  number  left  on  each  farm  according  to  its  extent. 

26.  Was  there  any  particular  aiz&l  farm  it  was  his  wish  to 
create  ? — He  would  be  anxious  to  give  them  each  about  twenty  acres, 
if  he  was  able  to  accomplish  it,  but  he  was  not,  such  was  the  op- 
position he  met  with. 

27.  What  did  he  accomplish? — Sometimes  ten,  and  sometimes 
twenty ;  and  some  more,  and  some  less. 

28.  Did  he  take  any  particular  course  of  inquiry  as  to  the  time 
that  the  small  tenants  had  been  upon  the  Ian<l,  or  any  claim  from 
any  circumstance  they  might  have  to  be  continued  in  the  land,  or 
what  guided  him  in  the  selection  1 — The  small  holders  and  the  poorer 
tenants,  he  paid  them  all  upon  going  out. 

29.  Have  any  hrmB  been  re-let  under  ten  acres  1 — Yes,  I  believe 
there  have  been  some,  about  seven  acres  or  thereabouts. 

30.  What  was  the  largest  quantity  of  land  held  by  a  tenant 
ejcted  1 — I  am  not  able  to  answer  you  particularly.  I  know  they 
were  all  small. 

31  Were  any  ejected  who  held  eight  acres  ? — Not  that  I  recollect, 
unless  they  were  paupers,  and  broken  tenants,  and  it  was  necessary 
to  remove  them. 
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Etttaeti  from      34.  It  was  not  with  reference  to  the  number  of  acres  a  man  held) 
Evidence,     but    according   to   his   circumstances    and   his  means,   that    yoa 
-^jj  TTZ.       decided  ? — Yes:  because  if  his  means  were  not  good,  we  would  not 
keep  him. 

35.  What  mean;;!  did  you  take  to  ascertain  the  relative  circnm- 
stances  or  means  of  the  different  tenants  I — I  made  every  inquiry 
upon  the  subject,  and  examined  them  upon  the  spot,  as  far  as  I  oould^ 
and  obtained  information  from  others. 

36.  Who  did  you  employ  to  obtain  that  information  ? — ^No  one^ 
only  the  persons  upon  the  premises. 

37.  Were  there  any  persons  in  your  employment  ? — No.  I  got 
the  best  information  I  could  collect  from  people  I  thought  I  conld 
depend  upon.  There  was  such  *a  number  of  people,  we  could  not 
keep  them  all. 

38.  Have  you  any  objection  to  state  to  the  commissioners 
what  was  the  instruction,  or  what  was  the  scheme  laid  down 
by  Colonel  Wyndham,  upon  which  to  remodel  the  estate? — The 
scheme  was,  to  increase  the  holdings  to  the  respectable  tenantry,  and 
to  remunerate  those  going  out,  who  did  not  give  opposition  to  him. 

39.  On  what  scale  was  that  remuneration  fixed  and  regulated  f — 
Two  pounds  an  acre,  up  to  five  acres. 

40.  That  was  £2  an  acre,  not  exceeding  £10? — Yes. 

41.  If  a  man  was  removed,  though  he  held  more  than  ^ve  acres, 
he  only  received  £10  ? — Y'^es.  He  offered  also,  if  they  chose  to  emi* 
grate,  he  would  send  them  there  at  no  expense  to  themselves,  and 
give  £2  to  an  adult  to  take  him  up  the  country,  and  give  them 
clothing  for  their  children,  and  pay  for  their  provisions,  and  pay  for 
their  passage ;  and  if  they  chose  to  go  to  Upper  Canada,  he  would 
recommend  them  to  a  gentleman  there  to  look  after  them,  and  to 
endeavour  to  get  them  employment. 

42.  Was  that  in  lieu  of  the  £2  an  acre  ? — Yes. 

43.  Was  there  any  allowance  in  money  for  the  children  ? — No. 

44.  What  means  were  taken  to  communicate  those  terms  to  the 
tenants  upon  the  estate  I — I  communicated  it  to  them  regularly,  and 
they  knew  it  as  well  as  I  did. 

45.  How  many  tenants  were  removed  altogether  from  the  estates 
of  Colonel  Wyndham,  under  this  arrangement,  with  this  offer? — A 
great  many;  1  do  not  know  now. 

46.  Were  there  100  i — Yes,  a  good  many  more.  The  first  year 
he  began,  a  number  went  of  their  own  free  will.  I  do  not  remember 
the  number,  but  it  was  more  than  200  who  accepted  the  money. 

47.  What  number  of  the  persons  removed,  accepted  the  offer  of 
going  to  America  ? — I  believe  more  accepted  the  offer  of  the  money 
than  went  to  America. 

48.  Did  more  than  50  accept  the  offer  of  going  to  America  I — 
I  can  tell  the  number  of  persons  who  accepted  the  offer  of  money ; 
I  cannot  tell  how  many  went  to  America.  I  have  about  200  here 
that  accepted  the  compensation. 

49.  That  200  docs  not  include  those  that  went  to  America? — No. 

50.  Can  you  give  any  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  land  to  which  this 
system  was  applied? — Yes;  some  thousand  acres.  There  was  one 
townland  of  1,700  acres — Li.ssafin. 

51.  From  this  payment  of  £2  an  acre,  was  any  deduction  made 
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Yes;  a  deduction  was  made  from  those  that  were  in  arrcar^  up  to  a  £r&aet$fle 
certain  time,  and  then  the  rest  of  the  rent  was  forgiven  them.  Evidemm, 

52.  Up  to  what  time  ? — Sometimes  leaving  half  a  year's  rent  due,         ~"^ 
and  at  other  times  a  year's,  where  I  thought  they  were  more  distressed ; 

some  owed  two  years,  or  three  years,  which  we  never  got. 

53.  What  proportion  of  those  £2  an  acre  actually  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  out-going  tenant  ? — That  depended  on  the  amount  of 
the  rent  due. 

54.  Was  there  a  deduction  ma<le  from  the  man  who  had  only  one 
acre  ] — No,  I  do  not  think  there  was.  I  do  not  remember  such  a 
a  thing  as  a  reduction  in  that  case. 

65.  In  some  instance  an  apparent  allowance  of  £10  might  amount 
in  effect  to  the  payment  of  only  £1,  if  a  man  owed  £9  rent? — It 
never  went  to  that  extent.  When  it  went  to  that,  we  gave  them 
the  whole  money,  and  never  looked  after  the  rent,  nor  any  thing 
else. 

5Q.  How  long  has  this  system  been  in  operation  ? — Since  1838. 

57.  Has  it  been  carried  out  as  flEir  as  it  was  contemplateii  ? — No, 
not  at  all.  It  has  not  been  as  far  as  was  contemplated.  Whether 
we  shall  proceed  I  do  not  know. 

58.  Among  the  number  of  people  who  received  payment  from 
you,  at  the  rate  you  have  mentioned,  are  you  able  to  state  at  all 
what  became  of  them  generally,  whether  many  of  them  got  land  ? — 
Yes,  a  great  many  of  them,  that  I  knew  any  thing  of. 

59.  From  other  proprietors? — Yes,  or  from  persons  under  the 
proprietors  generally. 

• 

Cornelius  O'Brien,  esq.,  M.P.,  Land  proprietor.  Clare. 

47.  Has  any  consolidation  of  farms  taken  place  to  any  great  ex*  595,  Q.  47. 
tent  in  this  district  ? — No,  1  do  not  think  it  has  occurred  in  this 
neighbourhood ;  but  it  has  in  others.  I  can  give  an  instance  where 
it  would  be  better  to  set  it  out  in  small  quantities.  I  think  it  was 
about  the  year  1810,  I  found  upon  two  &rms  three  families  upon 
each  farm,  holding  in  common  about  forty  acres  in  each  farm.  The 
families  increased,  and  the  children  increased;  and  when  the  lease 
was  out,  I  determined  there  should  be  only  one  house  upon  each 
division.  I  divided  each  of  those  farms  into  ten-acre  divisions,  and 
some  of  the  divisions  less  than  that — the  smallest  division  was  six 
acres.  That  increased  the  number  of  divisions;  but  they  are  held 
by  separate  bounds,  not  mixed  up ;  and  I  found  that  the  man  who 
had  six  acres  to  himself  was  much  more  comfortable  after  a  few 
years  than  the  man  who  had  twenty  before,  though  paying  a  higher 
acreable  rent.  Those  persons  had  their  land  mixed  up;  they  had 
an  acre  here  and  there,  and  another  on  the  outside ;  that  was  the 
way  they  divided  it;  it  was  held  in  common  and  rundale;  and 
they  had  no  inducement  to  treat  the.  land  properly,  because  in  that 
sort  of  division  they  might  be  ousted,  and  they  did  not  feel  secure. 

Mnrcus  Keane,  esq.i  agent.  Clare. 

14.  Has  any  system  been  pursued  for  encouraging  improvements  1063,  Q.  14 
of  a  permanent  nature  upon  any  one  of  those  properties? — I  have 
myself  made  greater  changes  in  the  management  of  the  cottier 
tenants  in  the  county  of  Clare  than  have  been  made  by  any  body 
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rtracu  from  else.  The  farms  were  hitherto  (and  are  up  to  this  day,  where  the 
Soidence,  changes  have  not  heen  made)  held  by  tenants  in  several  diflTerent 
"""^  divisions  scattered  over  the  district,  some  divisions  being  as  far  as 
a  mile  distant  from  other  divisions.  In  some  cases,  one  man  held 
so  many  as  ten,  twelve,  or  fourteen  different  divisions;  and  it  baa 
been  my  business  to  go  through  the  estates  and  divide  them  out 
again,  giving  to  each  tenant  his  holding  in  one  lot,  of  a  convenient 
size,  and  extending  to  the  high  road ;  and  I  have  found  the  effects 
of  it  to  be  of  much  greater  benefit  than  I  had  anticipated  even 
myself.  I  consider  that  part  of  the  property  which  has  been  so 
divided  to  be  worth  one-fourth  more  than  it  was  before,  and  to 
produce  one-third  more  than  it  did  before  the  division  took  place. 
The  industry  of  the  tenant  is  stimulated  by  his  having  his  farm  im- 
mediately under  his  own  eye;  and  his  exertions  are  increased,  and 
80  in  proportion  he  becomes  wealthy:  the  land  is  worked  very 
much  better.  I  commenced  first  upon  a  small  scale ;  but  I  have 
done  several  thousand  acres;  and  I  am  now  engaged  in  doing  it  in 
several  other  parts  of  the  country. 

15.  Have  you  encountered  much  opposition  in  doing  it? — ^Yea, 
I  did  at  first,  from  the  fear  of  the  people  (the  fear  of  a  change) ; 
but  of  late  the  people  themselves  wish  to  have  the  changes 
made. 

16.  Can  you  take  upon  yourself  to  speak  positively  from  your 
experience  that  the  people,  in  proportion  as  they  have  seen  the 
good  effects  of  the  alteration,  have  been  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  it? 
— Yes,  most  certainly.  There  was  one  case  of  a  large  farm  of  1,000 
acres  held  among  200  tenants  nearly,  and  they  gave  me  much  op- 
position. It  was  two  years  before  I  completely  satisfied  them  all, 
and  satisfied  myself ;  and  it  is  a  common  expression  now,  that  they 
are  more  comfortable  than  they  can  mention — that  they  are  ren- 
dered comfortable  in  spite  of  themstdves.  And  amon^  the  tenants 
upon  many  thousand  acres,  whose  farms  I  have  so  divided,  I  do 
not  know  more  than  two  or  three  who  complain  that  they  have 
not  as  good  a  division  as  they  had  before.  The  value  of  the  land 
was  so  much  increased,  that  though  a  man's  holding  might  be  of 
less  extent  than  before,  it  is  of  more  value  to  himself ;  and  they 
are  more  content  with  ten  acres  now  than  they  were  before  with  a 
larger  holding. 

17.  In  performing  this  operation,  have  you  had  occasion  to  re- 
move many  persons,  or  to  bring  in  any  new  persons  upon  the 
land  ? — I  never  brought  a  new  person  upon  the  land,  and  I  have 
generally  found  that  the  land  is  quite  enough  for  the  tenants  upon 
It — of  course  there  are  exceptions ;  but  there  is  so  much  to  be  done 
upon  cottier  farms,  and  so  much  labour  to  be  expended  before  they 
can  be  brought  into  good  condition,  that  I  do  not  see  the  great  ne- 
cessity for  removing  tenants;  though,  as  a  choice,  I  would  rather 
have  some  of  them  removed,  if  it  could  be  done  without  cruelty,  and 
with  their  own  consent.  But  my  employers  are  men  who  Jo  not 
wish  to  enrich  themselves  at  the  expense  of  the  feelings  of  the 
poor;  and  where  it  can  be  avoided,  they  do  not  wish  to  turn  people 
out. 

18.  Have  you  been  constantly  resident  in  the  country,  and 
superintending  these  operations? — Yes,  it  is  all  done  under  my 
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superintendence.     I  go  and  walk  over  the  whole  farm,  and  lay  out  ExtracU  fi 
the  plan  of  operations  upon  maps,  and  leave  it  to  some  intelligent     Evident^ 
men,  chosen  from  the  farm,  to  judge,  as  between  the  tenants,  the         "~^ 
different  complements  of  land  which  may  be  necessary  to  remu- 
nerate  them  for   the   land  they  had  before;   and  that  is  rather 
done  among  the  tenants  themBelves,  with  the  assistance  of  intelli- 
gent men,  and  with  my  own  assistance  (of  course,  subject  to  the 
control  I  always  reserve  to  myself  of  deciding);  but  it  is  done 
among  themselves  by  arbitrators,  instead  of  being  done  arbitrarily 
by  me. 

19.  What  do  you  mean  by  cottier  tenants  1 — Men  holding  very 
small  portions  of  land,  perhaps  under  fifteen  acres,  and  residing  in 
cottages. 

Luke  Joseph  Shea,  esq.,  barrister.  Cork. 

11.  lias  the  consolidation  of  farms  taken  place,  and  to  what  ex-  747  b.,  Q.  \ 
tent,  in  the  district  1 — The  consolidation  of  farms,  though  not  as 
yet  carried  to  any  great  extent  in  the  district,  would  have  the  effect 
of  producing  a  better  system  of  cultivation,  and  would  not,  in  my 
opinion,  diminish  the  employment  of  labour.  If  the  farms  were 
considerably  enlarged,  and  if  in  the  hands  of  men  of  some  capital, 
the  lands  would  unquestionably  be  more  productive,  and  the  fe^rmers 
more  comfortable,  and  the  rents  better  paid.  Nevertheless,  until 
the  poor  class  of  small  farmers,  who  are  without  capital,  but  still 
dependent  upon  agriculture  for  the  means  of  supporting  a  miserable 
existence,  can  be  afforded  some  other  mode  of  employment,  the 
general  consolidation  of  farms  would  have  a  most  cruel  effect,  and 
would  be  the  sure  means  of  crowding  the  workhouse,  and  adding 
to  the  general  distress  of  the  people. 

James  Carnegie,  esq.,  land  agent.  qotYl 

In  reference  to  the  consolidation  of  farms,  I  may  state  that  in  1823  763,  Q.  S4-! 
I  found  a  ploughland  on  an  estate  within  three  miles  of  Macroom,  in 
the  possession  of  a  number  of  miserable  cottiers;  seeing  that  the 
property  could  not  be  improved  by  them,  and  that  they  had  dragged 
the  life  and  soul  out  of  the  ground,  I  recommended  the  landlord  to 
take  it  away  from  them,  and  to  give  each  of  them  his  house,  and 
from  five  to  six  acres  of  ground,  during  his  life  at  a  nominal  rent. 
This  was  done,  and  the  land  taken  up  and  improved,  and  let  in  larger 
fanns  to  solvent  tenants.  In  1835,  a  large  tract  of  land,  containing 
about  3,000  acres  of  inland  and  mountain,  which  was  held  by  a 
middleman,  and  by  him  under-let  to  a  number  of  miserable  tenants, 
came  into  the  hands  of  the  head  landlord  by  the  expiration  of  the 
lease.  I  went  over  it  all,  accompanied  by  an  excellent  judge  of  land ; 
we  divided  it  into  regular  farms,  ten  of  which  I  set  to  men  of  skill 
and  capital,  and  I  removed  the  under-tenants  to  the  mountains,  and 

five  them  from  twenty  to  fifty  acres  each,  rent  free  for  seven  years, 
he  ground  set,  independently  of  those  small  holdings,  pays  consider- 
ably more  rent  than  was  paid  to  the  middleman,  and  I  believe  there 
is  not  in  this  county  an  estate  so  improved  within  the  same  period 
of  time. 

25.  Did  you  find  much  difficulty  in  inducing  the  parties  to  accept 
locations  on  the  mountains? — Yes,  at  first;  they  thought  they  would 

2  H 
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EirtratitM  fiom  get  the  ground  they  formerly  hel«l.     I  told  them  it  was  impossible 
Evidence,      that  I  could  give  them  the  ^rroiiiid,  for  they  had  destroyed  it  entirely. 
'  2G.  How  many  people  were  there  on  that  land  ] — I  cannot  say 

the  number;  there  was  a  jjrreat  nund»er. 

27.  What  ii*  the  condition  of  those  j>eople  that  were  located  upon 
the  mountains? — They  are  better  off  than  ever  they  were,  and  if  I 
had  the  means  to  give  theui  lime,  and  the  things  necessary  for  them, 
the  greater  j>art  of  the  land  would  have  been  broujiht  in  before  this 
time,  but  I  am  not  able  to  do  it.  I  have  been  obliged  to  keep  two 
men  draining,  out  of  my  own  pocket  (the  landlonl  has  not  a  shilling' 
to  spend  u(>on  it),  or  I  should  not  have  got  the  rent  paid. 

Cork.  M.  Alcock,  esq.,  land  proprietor  and  magistrate. 

7S6»  Q.  43.  43.  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  farms  in  this  district? — 

Yes,  deci<ledly  there  has  from  time  to  time. 

44.  Any  recently  ? — Yes. 

45.  To  what  extent,  and  with  what  object? — Wlien  farms  were 
let  to  mi(Mlemen,  the  habit  of  the  middleman  was,  to  let  a  portion 
of  the  land,  so  nuK.'li  as  would  leave  him  the  remainder  of  tbe  land 
rent  free;  and  the  conse(|uence  was,  the  landlord  had  a  great  accamu- 
lation  of  paupers  upon  the  estate,  and  when  the  lease  was  out  those 
persons  must  generally  leave  the  land. 

46.  Can  you  form  any  opinion  as  to  the  number  of  families  that 
have  been  dispossessed  in  this  district  in  the  last  three  or  four  years  1 
— I  could  not  answer  that. 

47.  Do  the  persons  dispossessed  receive  any  thing? — Yes,  gene- 
rally their  croj>s  on  going  out. 

48.  What  becomes  of  them  ? — They  emigrate,  or  take  some  small 
tenement. 

49.  Has  that  dispossession  been  attended  with  any  circumstances 
of  oppression  or  hardship? — I  think  not.  There  has  been  no 
ajjrarian  outras^e  since  1832. 

50.  In  your  opiuion,  have  those  dispossessions  been  necessary  with 
a  view  to  the  formation  of  a  solvent  tenantry  ? — I  have  no  donbt 
that  they  were  necessary,  and  they  were  not  carried  on  with  any 
degree  of  harshness. 

51.  To  what  size  have  the  farms  been  raise<l  from  which  the 
I)eople  were  removed  ? — To  aiwut  from  forly  to  100  acres. 

52»  Can  you  say  what  sized  farms  they  held,  the  jmrties  who 
were  removed? — Some  not  five  acres,  or  three  acres — from  fire  to 
twenty,  or  upwards. 

Kerry.  John  Brennan,  esq.,  land  agent. 

660,  Q.  7-14.       7.  Does  the  system  of  con8f)lidation  of  farms  involve  the  removal 
of  a  ;rreat  many  tenantrv  ? — Yes. 

8.  What  becomes  of  them  ? — They  go  into  the  towns  in  general, 
and  they  are  very  poor,  in  consecpience.  I  have  known  a  farm 
with  thirty  or  more  families,  who  have  all  been  turned  out^  except 
three  of  them. 

9.  What  was  the  quantity  of  land  in  the  farm  you  allude  to  ? 

Perhaps  200  acres. 

10.  Did  the  parties  so  removed  get  any  gratuity  % — They  got  % 
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part  of  their  croj^s  at  the  time  they  were  removed,  but  there  were  ExtraetB  fh 
no  very  harsh  measures  iwed.    There  was  aa  ejectment  brought,  but     Evidence. 
they  were  not  turned  out  immediately;  they  got  time  to  get  other 
places. 

11.  Was  there  any  mountain  attached  to  the  200  acres? — Yes. 

12.  Besides  the  200  acres  ] — No;  that  included  all. 

1 3.  Where  did  that  take  place  ? — In  this  neighbourhood. 

14.  Did  it  take  place  lately  1 — Yes. 

Lieutenant- General  Sir  Richard  Bourke,bart.,land  proprietor  Limerick. 

and  magistrate. 

44.  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  farms  in  the  district  with  614,  Q.44-A 
which  you  are  acquainted  ? — Very  considerable  within  these  twenty- 
five  years.     I  should  say,  in  general,  that  the  consolidation  has  been 
advantageous  to  the  property  and  to  the  occupier  left  upon  the  land, 

as  he  has  been  placed  in  a  more  comfortable  position ;  and  in  the 
cases  of  those  who  have  been  removetl,  where  the  removal  has  been 
managed  with  humanity  and  discretion,  I  am  not  aware  tliat  they 
have  been  the  sufferers.  I  have  myself  removed  persons  whom  T 
have  sent  to  New  South  Wales,  and  I  am  sure  they  arc  much  better 
off  there  than  they  were  in  Ireland.  I  began  very  early.  Some 
farms  of  mine  came  out  of  lease  between  1818  and  1827;  and  in 
many,  where  there  was  a  population  which  I  thought  it  not  to  the 
advantage  of  ihe  landlord  or  the  occupier  to  remain  upon  the  land, 
I  had  to  remove  a  great  many  of  those,  and  I  hope  I  removed  them 
without  any  great  hardship  or  oppression ;  and  their  farms  have  been 
since  in  a  very  good  condition,  with  only  one  tenant  upon  each 
farm. 

45.  To  what  size  did  you  raise  the  farms  1 — From  twenty  to  thirty 
acres  in  some  cases ;  in  other  cases,  from  fifty  to  sixty. 

46.  Have  you  found  that  those  farms  have  been  subdivided  ? — 
No ;  I  have  looked  very  close  after  them  to  prevent  it,  but  it  requires 
a  great  deal  of  supervision  on  the  part  of  the  landlord  and  agent. 

47.  You  assisted  them  to  emigrate? — Yes;  and  in  other  cases, 
where  there  were  mountains  attached  to  the  fanns,  I  gave  them  a 
part  of  the  mountain,  and  they  have  been  acting  since  as  labourers 
to  farmers  on  the  estate.  In  other  cases,  I  gave  them  sums  of 
money  to  go  away;  bat  in  no  case  did  I  ever  turn  a  man  out  with 
harshness. 

48.  What  system  did  you  adopt  with  respect  to  those  who 
emigrated? — I  paid  their  passage,  and  gave  them  a  small  sum  of 
money  in  hand,  and  gave  them  a  recommendation  to  some  friend 
there.  That  has  been  done  since  I  came  home  from  Australia — 
since  the  year  1838. 

49.  Was  that  an  expensive  process  sending  them  to  New  South 
Wales? — Yes,  it  was.  It  was  one  that  could  not  be  universally 
adopted ;  but  the  principal  removals  I  had  to  make  upon  my  estate 
were  between  the  years  1818  and  1827,  and  then  I  did  not  use 
emigration  as  a  means  of  providing  for  them. 

50.  Has  the  course  adopted  by  you  been  the  coarse  generally 
followed  out  in  the  district  ? — I  believe,  in  many  cases,  it  may  have 
been  adopted,  and  in  others  it  may  not.   Hence  arose  the  complaints. 

2h2 
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■  Robert  O'Brien,  esq.,  agent,  tenant,  anti  land  proprietor 
2-t.  IFiiK  tlm  CI iti):<il illation  of  fiinii!i  tiikcn  place;  to  wlint  cxti 
ImHitticciK-iirrinl;  with  wkit  oIijih-IhuikIIiv  n-li»t  mcann  tin:'  it  Ik 
atc>iiii>]iHt]c<I,  anil  with  what  i-ohw^juciu-T"  1 — Tlic  sviit<.-iii  <if  e> 
Bol'Klatiun  in  not  rarrii'il  on  tii  any  great  rxtcnl  in  this  dii^trict,  a 
inili'i'il  licars  no  ri'Iiitivc  prnjiortion  to  the  siilnlivir-ion  of  laml,  whi 
is  K-iin^'  on  in  Kpite  of  cvitv  cllort  of  the  lamllonl.-'.  Ilosrcvor.  h< 
»iil  tlicrc  tlnTi'  niav  Ix-  aid-"  of  fWriii;.'.  iin.l  the  ilesin;  to  pflwt 
pxixts,  no  .loiibt,  ill'  the  iniii.U  of  muny  who  an'  .U-lcm-il  by  unw 
ingncflH  to  cntpr  into  such  a  roiili'st ;  olhi'm  liy  Iiuniniiilj,  knowi 
thu  wrctcln'rl  condition  thai  tlif  jieojilc  m  tiirni'il  oiii  wunlil  lie 
The  dfsiru  to  oll'.'i-t  it  arisen  frfJiu  th.'  nr;.'lott«>iI  eliuo  of  tho  hou 
anil  laiiil  vf  Huch  tenants;  tin-  fro<iiicnt  Tuilun-  of  thuir  means  to  ji 
the  rent,  fnxii  luil  tilling ;  tho  irr>':;u)atity  of  tboir  <l>^aliii}^  a 
carolc»<ni-Kt  tn  fullilliii^'  thoir  ['n^.iti^i'nieuti^ ;  (ho  rrciiuunt  iliiipu 
with  bnillonts  for  rutting  tiiiiUfr,  luiruin;;  kin<l,  wuMtmir  or  K«lli 
turliiiry,  iliviJiu^  litinl  unionu'i'l  tlicir  fauiilit's,  lt-ttin;i.'>=tmnr^rit  Im 
cahiuHou  Ihc-ir  farms.  Tho  oju-nition  of  thr  law.'u.s  it  etamU 
prcwiit,  froiiiicntly  Iwuls  to  a  litnillonl  tnniiny:  ont  ti-nanls,  fn 
whom,  in  the  tirst  iitsliiTii'C,  hi'  woiilil  liavi-  hceii  ^«ltiH^lL■ll  to  room 
ilia  rent,  whicli  pnx'it'ils  fnnn  tlii'  iirri'^^^ily  of  hriii;ring  an  ejoctmt 
on  the  title  where  ti'iiaiits-;it-will  an-  in  arrwir  of  iviit,  a  cou 
atten'Ieil  with  consiilcrjljlL'  ili'lay,  an.I  thp  tenant  srj  eviitcil  has 
rigi  I  lo  riiUi-in. 

.  Christopher  Galwcy,  CBti-,  agent  to  Lord  Kcnniare. 
Mv  re[ilv  to  thesitati'tneut  inailelivMi'.  iJarrvasto  tin;  tlitiposscsisi 
of  tenants  on  the  EiirlorKenmari'Vivt;i!i's.  in  the  vrllaj;i'  of  t{(»pil 
in  tlic  roiinty  of  Limerick,  is"  as  follows  :— In  the  year  1840  the  l« 
ofa small farm.compriBJnstlwrntv-thn-eaiTpfJ.lionli'iin;.' on  tlip villa 
of  IIoKiiitnl.  eipiri;.!.  A  nuniln-rof  very  i«"'r  jii-opli-.  InhaliitinK  t 
rioft  ini?or.ihIi'  ilewription  of  IiovcIh,  n.-siih'il  on  the  (ikirtii  of  the  hni 
their  hov,-lBf.>^,!riloneMileof  the  vilLiiTi.  of  llospiial.  1  p-iTlw^e.i. 
the  part  of  the  ELirlofKennian'ithei^holilinK-ifninithepe  pour  jmi>[i 
at  a  valuation;  unil  thoni^h  1  <-annot  now  MiUi'  the  preeiHO  sum ji; 
to  each,  the  num  total  ilistriliuteil  aiminjrst  ihcni  wns  £4011.  Tli 
were  all  jK-rfectly  Mlisficil,  uml  ipiit-tly  i.iive  up  possession.  1  mo 
over  offoreil  to  each  of  them  a  fnie  [wissa-^'e  to  America,  with  pnn-i^fii 
during  tlie  voyiigi'.  an  olFer  whi.-li  they  all  refused  lo  aeeej.t.  3 
reply  to  tlic  sintenient  nmdf  l.v  SI r.  l!arrv  n-speeting  the  fiirm  <-all 
Lodfre,  i«  nfi  follows  t— The  h-aw  of  thut  iann  expired  in  U3».  i 
two  years  no  oceitpicrwiis  distnrbed.  At  the  end  of  tlmt  periml 
demanded  jioiwtiHion  for  the  imriiofe  of  making  a  more  fipiBl 
distHlmtion  of  the  lands  nmong  the  ton:ints.  Eight  ofthemgnvei 
n  mwt  determined  opp(«ition,  and  olilij.fd  me  to  hare  reconrw 
the  Kill  of  the  military  and  imlice,  in  onh-r  to  obtain  povHCSsii 
Those  eight  1  refilled  to  reinstate  in  their  holdinjrs  a»  I  cmeeiY 
to  do  so  would  lie  to  jfire  a  jiremiani  to  a  rexatioua  oj>i)osition 
the  Inndloril.  To  the  rcnmining  tenants,  amounting  to  fourtreD 
number,  I  restored  posacusiou.  Four  out  of  those  fourteen  I  ho 
pinee  evicted  for  non-i»aynient  of  rent.  The  arrears  due  hy  th( 
and  wbieh  hftre  been  forgiven,  amounted  to  £500.     The  farm 
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Lodge  is  now  held  by  ten  of  the  old  tenants;  the  size  of  their  Extraeu  fi 
holdings  averages  at  thirty*three  acres.  Evidence 

Captain  Thomas  Bolton,  land  agent  to  Lord  Stanley.        Tippemy. 

6.  What  is  the  more  general  size  of  the  farms  ? — Under  twenty  ®*^  Q-  ^^ 
acres  decidedly. 

7.  Have  you  had  the  management  of  the  estate  for  any  length  of 
time? — Since  the  year  1832. 

8.  In  that  time  have  you  ha<l  occasion  to  make  much  alteration 
in  the  holdings  ? — I  have  altered  in  some  cases  the  size  of  the  ^Eurms, 
and  in  some  cases  I  have  removed  tenants  in  order  to  do  so. 

9.  Have  you  had  occasion  to  remove  many  tenants  ] — Yes,  when 
I  first  came ;  from  one  property. 

10.  What  class  were  theyi — The  very  small  pauperized  class 
of  tenantry  living  near  the  bog,  in  the  county  of  Limerick.  They 
were  removed,  and  the  land  set  in  large  holdings. 

11.  What  system  did  you  pursue  in  removing  these  people? — I 
distrained  them.  They  were  very  badly  o(F,  and  in  a  miserable 
state;  their  mode  of  living  was  by  stealing  turf  and  selling  it  in 
Tij)perary.  They  nominally  had  paid  rent  for  the  land,  but  they 
were  greatly  in  arrear,  and  1  gave  them  money  to  emigrate,  and 
they  went  to  America  without  any  trouble.  From  about  eighty 
acres  of  land  there  were  290  men,  women,  and  children  sent  away. 

12.  Were  those  proceedings  carried  on  without  any  disturbances- 
Yes,  it  excited  no  ill-will. 

13.  Have  the  tenants  you  put  in  the  farms  continued  there  till 
this  time  ? — Yes,  they  are  there  now. 

14.  Can  you  recollect  the  largest  size  of  the  holdings  of  any  of 
those  you  removed  \ — I  should  think  in  one  case  as  far  as  eight  or 
nine  acres ;  no  holding  was  over  ten,  and  many  of  them  two,  or  three, 
or  one. 

James  Galwey,  esq.,  land  agent.  Waterford. 

3o.  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  fiEirms  in  the  district  t — A  903,  Q.  8&-4 
good  deal. 

36.  To  what  extent  and  by  what  means  has  that  been  accom- 
plished \ — A  number  of  people  being  put  out,  and  the  farm  given  to 
one  man.  I  am  not  an  advocate  for  very  large  farms.  In  this 
country  men  have  not  capital,  and  the  men  who  have  thirty  or 
forty  acres  of  land  pay  best. 

37.  Is  there  any  assistance  given  to  the  tenants  so  put  out  1 — 
Very  little. 

38.  What  in  general  has  become  of  them  1 — Five  or  six  families 
get  into  one  house,  and  they  are  nearly  all  starving — their  wives 
going  begging  about  the  country. 

39.  In  the  cases  to  which  you  refer,  what  was  the  general  situa- 
tion of  the  persons  who  have  been  so  put  out? — They  had  small 
holdings  of  one  acre,  half  an  acre,  and  so  on.  I  have  found  it  neces- 
sary in  some  cases  to  put  out  some  of  the  small  holders. 

40.  In  what  way  have  you  proceeded  ? — I  have  always  given 
them  a  years  notice.  I  have  said,  **I  will  not  give  you  notice  to 
quit,  but  the  next  year  you  must  go."  It  has  been  because  they 
have  been  complained  of  as  bad  characters.    The  last  year  I  was 
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Bxtrmeufrom  obliged  to  pat  out  five  tenants  of  Lord  Cremome's — two  were  bad 

liwdMmx,     characters,  and  the  other  three  were  put  out  because  they  were  com- 

""■^        plained  of  by  the  rest  of  the  tenants,  who  were  respectable.     I  told 

them  they  ninet  go,  and  I  gave  £8  to  each  of  the  five  families  to 

enable  them  to  emigrate,  and  they  went  away  quietly,  and  gave  up 

without  any  trouble. 

41.  Does  your  experience  lead  you  to  think  that  if  pains  are 
taken  to  communicate  with  the  persons,  and  to  give  them  sufficient 
notice  and  some  means  of  going,  that  such  removals  can  be  made 
without  leading  to  disturlianccsf — I  do  not  think  there  is  a  faiT 
consideration  given  to  them.  I  do  not  think  the  trouble  that 
ought  to  be  taken  is  taken.  When  I  became  agent  to  one  of  the 
properties,  there  was  a  good  number  of  people  put  out  at  a  parti- 
cular place,  where  it  was  necessary  they  should  be  got  rid  of.  They 
had  not  paid  rent  for  years,  and  they  got  £3,  and  some  of  them  £4 
or  £5,  up  to  £7,  and  they  went  away.     There  were  thirty  familiea 

42.  Wliat  became  of  them  ? — Some  of  them  went  to  America^  and 
others  I  provided  for. 

43.  In  what  way  had  they  been  brought  upon  the  land  ? — As  40«. 
freeholders;  but  they  were  brought  there  by  a  middleman.  Ue 
brought  them  there  because  a  vote  was  to  be  got,  but  they  knew 
they  could  not  stay  there ;  it  was  allowed  in  olden  times^  Ibecaose 
they  were  40«.  freeholders. 

Iji„-'g^  R.  Grattan,  esq.,  M.D.,  landholder. 

1001,  Q.  40-        40.  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  farms  in  your  district  ? — 
42.  That  process  is  going  on  in  our  district  as  well  as  in  every  other  in 

Ireland.     It  is  a  movement  that  is  generally  taking  place. 

41.  By  wliat  means  is  it  effected  in  your  district,  and  with  what 
object  ? — The  proprietors  are  endeavouring  to  consolidate  the  farms 
till  thcv  reach  from  100  to  150  Irish  acres,  so  as  to  cause  them  to 
be  occupied  by  a  different  class  of  persons.  The  landlords  are 
anxious  to  have  slated  houses,  and  tenants  who  will  pay  less  rent 
nominally,  but  with  more  punctuality.  This  movement  presses 
heavily  upon  the  labourers  and  the  small  class  of  farmers.  In  some 
cases  the  landlords  give  money  to  jiay  for  the  passage  of  the  former 
occupiers  to  Canada  or  the  United  States.  In  nuwy  instances  this 
has  not  been  done,  but  still  in  our  part  of  the  world  this  clearino- 
sy;}tcm  has  been  carried  on  in  rather  an  amicable  manner.  I  have 
not  heard  of  ejectments  upon  a  wholesale  scale,  or  any  outrages  in 
consequence. 

42.  Xor  any  removals  under  circumstances  of  hardship  1 — No- 

^l^th.  Rev.  Robert  Sargeant,  land  agent. 

(15»  Q.  16.  ^^-  Have  you  known  many  instances  of  the  consolidation  of  farms 

in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kells  lately  ? — No,  not  lately. 

16.  When  did  that  consolidation  take  place? — Some  years  ago, 
perhaps  eight  or  ten  years  ago;  upon  some  of  those  farms  which 
were  set  to  Mr.  Dyas,  there  was  a  complete  system  of  turniu<'  out 
tenants. 

17.  What  gave  rise  to  it  at  tliat  particular  time? — There  was  no 
icular  cause.  There  was  then  not  the  same  opposition  to  en- 
■^'^  farms  that  there  is  now — not  at  all :  at  present  it  is  a  matter 
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of  serions  consequence  to  enlarge  a  farm,  particular] j  in  the  countj  JExiraeit  J 
of  Mcath.  Evi^bnet 

18.  What  wa3  usually  done  with  the  under- tenants  in  that  case?         """" 
— They  were  allowed  to  provide  for  themselves;  some  of  them  might 

be  continued  as  labourers. 

19.  Was  it  usual  in  general  to  make  an  allowance  to  assist  them 
in  providing  for  themselves  ? — Undoubtedly,  it  was  always.  I  never 
knew  an  instance  in  which  they  were  not  allowed  something,  either 
by  arrears  of  rent  or  in  some  other  mode. 

56.  Is  the  consolidation  of  farms  carried  on  to  any  extent  here? —  315,  Q.  M 
Not  at  present     There  was  a  part  of  this  country,  on  the  other  side 

of  the  lake,  consisting  of  500  or  700  acres:  the  persons  who  held  it 
never  resided,  but  sublet  in  small  portions ;  and  when  the  leases  ex- 
pired, that  part  of  the  country  was  covered  with  cabins,  and  we 
enlarged  the  farms. 

57.  To  what  extent  1 — From  twenty  to  twenty-five  acres ;  there 
might  be  some  as  low  as  ten  or  fifteen  acres,  but  not  generally;  some 
were  seventy,  and  some  eighty,  and  some  100,  but  they  gonerally 
ran  twenty-five  acres. 

E.  L.  Swan,  esq  ,  agent  to  Lord  De  Vesci.  Queen's. 

24.  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  farms  upon  the  property  871,  Q.  24, 
with  which  you  arc  connected  ? — Yes,  and  subletting  in  some  in- 
stances has  been  carried  on  to  a  ruinous  extent,  contrary  to  his 
lordship's  wishes,  by  tenants  holding  under  old  leases,  who,  taking 
advantage  of  the  well-known  benevolence  of  his  lordship,  and  the 
consequent  high  value  set  upon  being  found  on  the  land  at  the  expi- 
ration of  tiie  lease,  have  realized  largo  profit  rents  by  subdividing 
their  farms;  to  prevent  w^hich,  when  a  case  of  the  kind  comes  to  my 
knowledge,  I  cause  the  intruder  to  be  noticed,  that  he  will  have  no 
claim  on  his  lord%ihip  at  the  fall  of  the  lease;  and  to  consolidate  such 
farms,  his  lordship  either  sends  the  occupier  to  America,  or  provides 
him  with  the  means  of  procuring  another  resideuce. 

WTilliam  Hamilton,  esq.,  land  agent.  Queen's. 

59.  Has  there  Wen  any  consolidation  of  farms  in  the  district  1 —  669,  Q.  59. 
Consolidation  of  farms  has  not  been  carried  to  any  considerable  ex- 
tent within  my  observation,  but  from  the  decided  opposition  of  most 
proprietors  to  the  further  subletting  of  their  farms,  the  lessees  have 
been  very  desirous  to  resume  possession  from  their  under-tenants,  in 
order  to  have  the  stronger  claim  upon  the  landlord  on  the  fall  of  the 
lease;  in  most  cases  a  sacrifice  is  made  of  rent  (which  always 
greatly  exceeds  that  charged  by  the  head  landlord),  due  by  the  out- 
going under-tenant,  but  there  is  seldom  any  money  given.  When 
landlords  have  removed  excessive  popuhition,  they  have  generally 
offered  the  alternative  of  emigration  on  very  favourable  terms. 
This  has  been  sometimes  accepted,  but  more  generally  refused.  Com- 
pensation is  then  given,  either  by  money  or  free  occupation  for  a 
certain  time,  or  both,  the  tenant  carrying  away  crops,  materials  of 
houses,  <fec.  He  then  purchases  a  holding  according  to  his  means 
upon  some  neglected  neighbouring  estate,  or  removes  to  a  town ;  the 
consequences  are  sometimes  injurious,  sometimes  the  contrary,  to  the 
individual.    Wheie  the  arFeuigements  are  made  with  firmnest^  but 
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vtraeti  from  at  the  same  time  judiciously  and  humanely,  the  majority  of  the  per- 
Evidence.  gong  affected  acquiesce  in  their  necessity,  and  are  often  benefited  by 
them ;  but  there  is  always  a  danger  to  those  engaged  from  the  tio- 
lence  of  others,  who  will  not  admit  the  right  of  the  landlord  to  dis- 
turb their  possession,  in  addition  to  which  the  proceeding  is  always 
most  painful;  but  it  is  one  of  imperative  necessity,  for  no  estate  cao 
be  placed  upon  a  prosperous  footing,  either  as  regards  the  occupiers 
or  the  proj)rietor,  unless  the  former  be  reduced  to  a  reasonable  pro- 
portion with  reference  to  the  extent  of  the  land.  It  is  a  change, 
however,  to  be  made  with  much  care  and  tenderness,  and  with  every 
possible  attention  to  the  feelings  of  the  persons  to  be  removed,  but 
which,  when  accomplished,  \h  attended  with  beneficial  effecte,  upon 
production,  employment  of  labour,  and  security  of  rent. 

ilway.         The  Uonourablo  William  Le  Peer  Trench,  agent  to  the  Earl 

of  Clancarty. 

D»Q.  36, 37.  36.  To  what  extent  is  the  consolidation  of  farms  carried  out,  with 
what  objects,  by  what  means  accomplished,  and  with  what  conse- 
quences ? — In  Ireland,  generally,  those  who  offer  themselves  as 
tenants  for  land  have  little  or  no  capital,  so  usually  called.  Near 
large  towns,  or  gentlemen's  residences,  or  where  else  there  may  be 
good  demand  for  labour,  so  that  a  man  and  his  family  may  obtain 
pretty  constant  employment  for  wages,  a  small  quantity  of  land  is 
sufficient  for  him,  and  no  consolidatiim  of  farms  is  required  or  takes 
place  on  his  account;  but  where  a  man  and  his  family  are  to  live 
upon  the  land,  and  by  the  land,  the  case  is  quite  different — ^liis  ca- 
pital is  in  himself  and  in  his  family :  if  his  fann  be  small,  it  employs 
but  a  small  portion  of  his  capital,  the  rest  remains  idle  and  unpro- 
ductive, and  consumes  the  produce  at  home,  leaving  nothing  to  pay 
rent;  but  give  him  enough  of  land  to  employ  his  whole  family  every 
working  day  in  the  vear — that  is,  leave  none  of  his  capital  idle,  if 
under  a  fair  rent  and  of  industrious  habits,  then  will  the  produce  not 
only  feed  and  clothe  the  family,  and  j)ay  rent,  but  it  will  leave  some- 
thing besides  for  comfort.  Where  consolidation  then  has  taken 
place  on  these  estates,  here  has  been  its  object;  and  the  extent,  if 
circumstances  allowed,  has  l)een  regulated  accordingly.  I  think 
about  sixteen  statute  acres  of  tolerably  gootl  land  would,  upon  an 
average,  suffice  for  the  purpose.  The  means  of  accomplishing  this 
has  been,  adding  other  lands  (the  tenure  whereof  expired,  and  former 
occupants  did  not  exit^t,  or  had  no  good  claims  to  them)  to  the&rms 
to  be  enlarged.  The  consequences  have  invariably  been,  to  improve 
the  condition  of  the  tenants. 

37.  Do  you  consider  sixteen  acres  as  the  minimum  quantity  of 
land  necessary  for  comfort  ? — Xo.  AMiere  a  man  ha."  a  large  family 
coming  up  about  him,  I  extend  it  to  that :  because  if  a  man  has  not 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  ground  upon  which  beneficially  to  employ 
his  labour,  you  lock  up  his  capital;  whereas  if  you  give  him  an 
opportunity  of  employing  it,  he  is  a  thriving  man.  His  capital  will 
not  fructify  any  more  than  any  other  rapital  if  you  do  not  spread  it. 
If  you  lock  up  1,0<<0  guineas  in  your  strong  box,  at  the  end  of  the 
rear  you  will  find  it  there,  but  no  more  added  to  it.  I  do  not  know 
the  mere  consolidation  of  fanns  has  any  efiect  upon  the  prodnc- 
if  the  soil     On  the  employment  of  labour  I  have  aboye  shown 
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that  it  hajB,  and  how,  and  how  it  has  Militated  the  pajrment  of  rent;  Extraetu  fra 
but  consolidation,  if  carried  to  a  much  greater  extent,  would  be  to     -EwAiiei. 
promote  grazing.     I  doubt  whether  that  would  add  to  useful  pro- 
duction :  as  suited  to  the  poor,  it  certainly  would  not.     It  would 
obviously  diminish  the  demand  for  labour,   but  would  still  give 
greater  security  for  rent 

Robert  D'Arcy,  esq.,  land  agent  to  the  Marquess  of        Galway. 

Clanrickarde. 

13.  What  is  the  more  general  size  of  the  tillage  holdings,  and  the  ^9*  ^  1^  1^ 
mode  of  culture  1 — If  I  wajs  to  answer  that,  I  would  rather  confine 

myself  to  what  I  am  best  acquainted  with,  Lord  Glanrickarde's 
estate.  When  those  &rms  in  partnership  fall  out  of  lease,  we  send 
the  surveyor,  Mr.  Cooper,  whom  we  pay  by  the  year  for  regulating 
Lord  Clanrickardc*s  estate,  he  surveys  the  land,  and  we  find  there 
is  generally  double  or  treble  the  peoj)le  upon  the  townland  than  can 
live  upon  it;  and  the  direction  he  has  got  is,  to  lay  it  out  in  fifteen 
or  twenty  acres ;  and  then  the  great  difficulty  arises,  when  that  is 
done,  "  What  is  to  be  done  with  the  tenants  f  I  come  prepared  to 
tell  you  the  pains  we  have  taken  to  get  rid  of  those  we  have  got  rid 
of.  About  a  mile  from  the  town  there  were  about  twelve  persons 
to  be  disposed  of.  I  saw  the  impossibility  of  satisfying  them,  and  I 
proposed  that  they  should  cast  lots  for  the  land.  They  agreed  to 
cast  lots,  upon  condition  that  each  man  going  out  was  to  get  £20, 
his  lordship  j)aying  half,  and  the  tenant  who  got  the  land  paying  the 
other.  That  was  settled,  and  they  got  their  money,  and  a  good 
many  went  to  America.  Another  piece  of  land  was  out  of  lease, 
and  after  Mr.  Cooper  had  surveyed  it,  in  the  harvest  of  1841, 1  col- 
lected them  together  and  said,  "  You  cannot  live  here :  if  it  wajB  your 
fee  simple  estate  it  would  not  support  you ;"  and  I  agreed  to  give  a 
free  passage  to  America,  which  amounted,  for  forty-nine  persons,  to 
£78  ISs.  4 J.,  which  was  paid  to  the  ship  owner,  Mr.  Harvey,  of 
Limerick.  In  the  harvest  of  1842,  we  paid  Mr.  Harvey,  for  fifty- 
six  persons,  £117  ISs,  9d,  Lord  Clanrickarde  paid  the  tenants 
going  out  in  1841,  £142  6«.  2d, 

14.  For  what  wajB  that  payment  made  ? — To  remunerate  them  for 
the  loss  of  their  little  places,  and  to  qualify  them  to  have  a  little 
money  to  take  with  them  to  America.  The  tenants  going  out  in 
1842  got  £217  lOs,  The  whole  of  the  expense  of  those  tenants  for 
those  two  years  was  £551  ld<.  3d,  Those  were  tenants  whose 
leases  had  dropped. 

John  Duke,  esq.,  M.D.  Leltrim. 

41.  Has  the  consolidation  of  forms  been  carried  on  to  any  extent  395,  Q.  41. 
in  this  district  1 — Very  little  indeed  in  this  district.     There  has  been 
an  anxiety,  on  the  part  of  the  landlords,  latterly  to  do  so.     They 
are  doing  it,  where  they  can  do  it  peaceably,  to  the  satis£a<;tion  of  the 
outgoing  tenant. 

D.  H.  Kelly,  esq.,  land  proprietor,  magistrate,  and  D.L.     Roflcommoi 

54.  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  farms  in  the  district  I —  ^^j  n  54*1 
I  am  doing  it  in  every  way  I  can.     I  am  getting  the  tenants  where- 
ever  I  can  to  buy  adjoining  land  when  it  is  vacant;  but  if  you  refer 
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Mgtrmeu  from  to  consolidation  by  the  ejectment  of  whole  yiUages,  in  order  to  make 

.£ifuUnoe.     large  farms,  there  is  nothing  of  the  sort;  but  where  there  is  a  beg- 

'"'        garman,  and  he  is  inclined  to  go  away,  or  one  man  is  inclined  to  buy 

of  another,  I  have  made  both  into  one  holding,  and  have  always 

assisted  the  party  by  lending  him  money,  and  in  every  way  I  oould. 

55.  To  what  size  have  you  thought  it  desirable  to  bring  the 

£Ei>rms? — If  I  could  I  should  not  like  to  have  any  thing  under 

twenty  acres;  but  I  am  content  with  ten,  and  put  np  with  six.     I 

do  not  think  you  have  a  better  tenantry  in  the  world  than  a  tenant 

farmer  who  holds  twenty  acres :  he  is  a  respectable  man — he  tills 

and  works  his  own  land,  and  is  a  useful  member  of  society;  and 

when  you  come  to  a  farm  of  10<)  acres,  you  get  a  creature  between 

a  hawk  and  hound,  and  it  is  difficult  to  know  how  to  deal  with  him: 

he  is  not  a  gentleman,  and  he  is  not  a  farmer. 

SUgo.  Captain  E.  Lloyd,  land  proprietor,  agent,  and  magistrate. 

S77,  Q.  42-46,      42.  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  farms,  and  to  what  ex- 
**•  tent,  in  the  district  ? — Yes,  it  is  very  generally  practised  now. 

43.  To  what  extent,  and  with  what  objects  1— To  introduce  a  bet- 
ter class  of  tenantry,  and  also  to  benefit  the  proprietor,  who  finds,  if 
he  can  increase  the  size  of  his  farm,  it  benefits  the  land. 

44.  To  what  sized  £a,rms  has  it  gone  ? — I  think  they  vary  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  acres  and  thirty  acres — that  seems  to  be  the 
fskvourite  size,  I  think,  for  persons  removed  above  the  mere  peasant 

45.  Do  you  mean  to  say,  in  many  instances,  large  numbers  of 
people  have  been  dispossessed  with  a  view  to  increa^sing  the  size  of 
farms  ? — No,  by  no  means ;  but  I  say  that  practice  is  generally  in- 
troduced, and  IS  recognised  throughout  the  country ;  and  where  it 
can  be  done  without  oppression,  it  is  generally  practised ;  and  the 
persons  going  out  have  been  generally  assisted  to  go  to  America,  or 
otherwise  provide  for  themselves ;  it  only  anticipates  the  day  when 
they  must  go— for  it  is  manifest  that  sooner  or  later  they  must  go: 
the  longer  you  keep  them  the  worse  is  their  condition. 

46.  When  you  say  consolidation  takes  place  in  order  to  get  a  bet- 
ter class  of  tenants,  is  the  new  tenant  brought  upon  the  townland, 
or  is  it  given  to  one  of  the  larger  holders  1 — Yes,  if  he  is  competent 
to  hold  the  land;  and  if  not,  a  stranger  is  brought  in :  but  there  is  a 
general  prejudice  against  strangers  being  brought  in. 

48.  When  you  say  a  great  number  of  ejectments  took  place,  do 
you  mean  that  it  was  to  consolidate  farms  ? — Yes,  partly  so ;  the  pro- 
perty had  been  a  long  time  under  the  most  wretched  management, 
it  had  become  the  resort  of  a  great  many  paupers  and  persons  of  bad 
character,  and  under  those  circumstances  there  was  no  choice  *  I'ou 
must  get  into  possession  of  the  j)roperty,  and  you  must  put  it  in  such 
order  as  to  promote  your  own  interests  and  the  interests  of  those 
upon  it. 
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LABOURERS 


SomtDary  of  Evidence  on — Extracts  from  Evidence  on,  viz. : — Ulstbr  WrnfE8BE»— 
Mr.  Miller,  Wages  and  rent  of— Mr.  Barklie,  Employment  weaving ;  fall  in  waget— 
Mr.  Prentice,  Condition,  wages,  cottage*,  and  rent  of— Colonel  Blacker,  Majority  of, 
weavers— Mr.  M'Manus,  Wages  and  rent  of — Sir  James  Stewart,  Nature  of  agree- 
ment with  fiirmers — Mr.  Wray,  Amount  ami  how  n-nt  paid  to  farmers — Mr.  Stew- 
art, Condition  and  miserable  cottages  of,  under  farmers — Mr.  Durham,  Conditioa 
improving — Mr.  Taylor,  In  great  poverty — Mr.  Urr,  Employment  and  bow  affseted — 
Mr.  Golding,  Different  clasi^es  and  their  condition— Mr.  Lafferty,  Employment  and 
truck  system— Mr.  0\Neill,  Circumstancot  and  de»titution  of.  Munstkr  Wit- 
NFSSES — Mr.  Uindon,  Condition  of  those  employed  by  him— Mr.  O^Callaghan,  In 
wretched  condition— Mr  Lloyd,  Suggestion  for  improvement— Mr.  Meade  and  llr. 
Smith,  Agreement  with  farmers — Mr  McCarthy,  Dealings  with  farmers,  and  breach 
of  agreeii  ents  by — Mr.  Payne,  Acts  of  oppression  towards — Mr.  Alcock,  Condition 
wretched ;  how  treated— Mr.  White,  Cannot  be  worse  off— Michael  Sullivan,  laboureis 
Mode  of  living,  Ike,  detailed— Mr.  Sullivan,  Condition  miserable,  and  how 
affected— Mr.  Clanchy,  Wretched  in  the  extreme— Mr.  Monsell,  Many  in  state  of 
dtstitution — .Mr.  O'Brien,  {Social  system  depends  on  condition  of;  detMls  relative  to 
different  classes  of  —  Mr.  Walker,  Temperance  cause  of  improvement  in  —  JMr. 
O'Dounell,  Subsistence  dependent  on  conacre— Mr.  llayden,  Want  of  employment 
for— Mr.  Oalway,  Opprewed  by  farmers— Mr.  White,  Frequently  cannot  obtain 
employment  at  4d.  a  day.  Leikster  W iTNie^ES— Mr.  Fishboume,  Rent  and  wages 
of —Mr.  Husstey,  Disadvantages  of  cottages — Mr.  Butler,  Condition  and  nature  of 
agreement  with  fanners— Mr.  Sherrard,  Respective  values  of  payment  in  kind  and 
payment  in  ca>h— Mr.  Fawcett,  Some  possessed  of  stock— Mr.  Walsh,  Paymenti  by 
cash,  kind,  and  truck,  compared — Rev.  Dr.  Cr.«wford,  Wi  ges  of— James  Carey,  la« 
Iwurcr,  Mo<le  of  living,  &c,  described— Sir  John  M'Neill,  C.E.,  Condition,  and  how 
affected  by  public  works— Messrs.  Carrahor,  Hughes,  and  Boylan,  Those  in  constant 
employment  v^cll  off-  Mr.  Gerrard,  1  difference  of  condition  under  largo  and  email 
farmers— .Mr.  Sheane,  Wages,  condition,  and  houses  of,  wretched — Mr.  I^or,  Hold 

under  persons  poorer  than  themselves — Sir  Perry  Nugent,  Benefits  of  task  work 

Mr.  Wa  ker,  Opjirus  ion  and  extortion  from,  practised  by  niiddlemen— Denis  Murpliy, 
labourer,  Mode  of  living,  &c.,  described — Mr.  Quin,  How  supported  on  amount  of 
wages  -Captain  Tate,  Much  improved ;  cause  stated— Mr.  Saunders,  How  circum- 
stanced. Cu.N.NAUGRT  W1TNE8KBS— Mr.  Mulline,  Thousands  happy  to  work  for  6d, 
a  day — Dr.  Duke,  Miserable  condition  and  eonseijuences  of,  described — Dean  Lyom 
Employment  and  rate  of  waRes  of— Mr.  Irwin,  Wages  of,  and  fraudulent  manner  of 

payment— Rev.  B.  Durcan,  Emigrate  from  want  of  employment ;  eonsequecoes  of 

Mr.  Duckworth,  Calculation  of  average  rate  of  wages— Mr.  Armstrong,  Details  rela- 
tive to  those  who  migrate  to  England. 

No  fact  seems  established  more  clearly  by  the  Land  Commis-  ^8^»  Q*  8^- 
sion  evidence,  than  that  employment  for  the  agricultural  22&i  Q.  34^ 
labourers  is  almost  universally  deficient.  ^'q^' 

The  wretched  condition  of  the  labourers  in  Ireland  is  a    p  &07. 
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necessary  consequence  of  this  deficiency  of  employment. 
The  supply  of  labourers  being  so  much  greater  than  the 
demand  for  them,  the  employers  are  able  to  rate  their 
wages  at  the  lowest  amount  which  will  support  life. 

Various  expedients  were  adopted  for  enabling  these  low 
wages  to  provide  necessaries  for  the  labourers  and  their  fami- 
lies, all  consisting  of  some  method  of  obtaining  a  small  por- 
tion of  land  for  raising  a  stock  of  potatoes  as  a  supply  of  food 
for  the  year.  These  will  be  found  treated  in  the  subsequent 
chapters — Con-acre  and  Allotments. 
414.  p.  499.  Xhe  evidence  of  James  Carey,  a  labourer,  gives  an  inte- 
937,'  p.  610.  resting  account  of  the  mode  of  life  of  this  class ;  as  do  also 
the  statements  of  Michael  Sullivan  and  Denis  Murphy. 

The  labourers  may  be  divided  into  three  classes — unmar- 
ried farm  servants,  who  reside  with  their  employers ;  cottiers, 
who  hold,  in  addition  to  their  cabin,  a  small  lot  of  ground  at 
a  fixed  rate,  generally  payable  in  labour ;  and  those  who  hold 
only  a  cabin,  with  perhaps  a  few  jierches  of  land  as  a  garden, 
and  who  depend  for  their  subsistence  chiefly  on  potatoes 
raised  on  land  taken  in  con-acre. 
6&S,  Q.  81—       The  first  class,  or  farm  servants,  seem  to  be  much  the  most 
*£  Q.  22—   fortunate ;   they  are  provided  yrith  food,  and  their  wages, 
p.  4Si.        though  small,  are  sufficient  to  supply  them  with  clothes,  and 
even  in  some  cases  to  permit  them  to  save  some  portion  of 
their  earnings. 
181.  Q.  61—       The  other  classes  of  labourers  in  general  hold  their  tene- 
e92  Q.^49—    n^ents  from  the  farmers,  who  usually  receive  the  rent  in  la- 
p.  493.        hour,  calculated  at  the  lowest  rate  of  wages  payable  in  the 
p*.  496.  ~   district.     This  is,  however,  more  beneficial  to  the  labourer 
^^*  ?Q«*^~   ^^^^  a  payment  in  cash,  as  it  secures  to  him  a  certain  amount 
896,  Q  66—   of  employment  wliich  he  might  otherwise  be  unable  to  obtain, 
iw,  Q.  64—        ^^  these  classes  the  cottiers,  with  land,  seem  to  be  the 
P«  j^'        least  miserable ;  they  are  in  a  great  measure  in  the  position 
p*.  484.        of  sub-tenants  of  the  allotments  which  they  hold,  retaining 
^^'  ^-^""   the  same  ground  in  their  hands  year  after  year,  so  as  to  de- 
414,  Q.  3—     rive  the  benefit  of  the  manure  wliich  they  may  be  able  to 
M  Q.  92—     apply  *o  ^*'     There  is  in  most  districts  a  customary  cottier's 
p.  497.        it  take,"  which  defines  the  pri^dlegos  of  the  labourers  so 
holding ;  and  these  arc,  or  at  least  until  the  failure  of  the 
potato  crop  were,  not  utterly  inadequate  to  provide  for  the 
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support  of  a  family,  and  were  free  from  the  risk  of  the  spe- 
culation in  con-acre. 

But  the  third  class,  holding  merely  a  wretched  cabin,  or,  662,  Q.  31— 
with  it,  only  a  so-called  garden,  in  general  unable  to  obtain  giJ^Q,  gj^ 
employment  even  at  the  lowest  rate  of  wages,  and  dependent    P-  ^• 
for  their  subsistence  on  the  success  of  their  speculation  in     p*.  488. 
con-acre,  appear  to  be  the  most  wretched  among«t  the  many  ^^*  jg^^ 
wretched  classes  in  Ireland.  277,  Q.  4&— 

The  farmers  are  generally  bound  to  repau:  the  labourers'  isi,'  q.  m^ 
cottages ;  but  it  is  asserted  that  they  frequently  neglect  this  ^^P-  q\^_ 
duty,  and  permit  them  to  become  so  ruinous  as  to  be  scarcely     p.  48i. 

1    1 -x  n  190,  Q.  58- 

Jiabitable.  p.  4^2. 

The  small  farmers  especially  are  inclined  to  neglect  the  ^26,  Q.  67— 
terms  of  their  conti-act  with  the  labourers,  and  not  only  thus 
permit  the  houses  to  become  uninhabitable,  but  when  (as 
they  often  are)  bound  to  draw  manure  to  their  labourers' 
fields,  they  frequently  neglect  this  until  it  is  too  late  for  the  708,  Q.  7— 
profitable  cultivation  of  the  crop. 

Labourers  holding  from  proprietors  or  large  farmers  appear  ^^*  Q-  s*— 
to  be  somewhat  less  wretched  than  others ;  at  the  same  time  32,  Q. 


their  means  of  support  continue  lamentably  deficient,  and  P*  *^* 
their  condition  for  the  most  part  is  miserable  and  destitute, 
chiefly  in  consequence  of  the  low  rates  of  their  wages,  and 
the  impossibility  of  their  obtaining  regular  or  sufficient  em- 
ployment even  at  those  rates.  These  difficulties  are  strongly 
represented  as  existing  in  different  degrees  in  almost  every 
county  throughout  Ireland;  though  in  Munster  and  Con- 
naught  they  are  most  severely  felt. 

It  appears  that  in  some  of  the  northern  counties  the  labour- 
ers do  not  depend  for  their  support  on  agricultural  employ-  88,  Q.  u-i- 
ment  alone,  but  in  certain  districts  are,  or  were,  much  engaged    ^'  *^®* 
in  the  manufacture  of  linen.     The  introduction  of  machinery  128,  Q.  7— 
in  this  branch  has,  however,  much  reduced  the  demand  for    ^'  ^^^' 
labour  in  those  districts. 

In  the  counties  of  Antrim,  Armagh,  Down,  Lfondonderry,  isi,  Q.  87- 
Tyrone,  and  Carlow,  the  most  general  rate  of  daily  wages  ^'  ^^'^' 
given  to  the  labourers  appears  to  be  10^.  in  winter  and  1*.  ^®^'  47/^ 
in  summer.  In  Donegal,  Fermanagh,  Monaghan,  Kildare,  245,  Q.  ia- 
Kilkenny,  King's  County,  Louth,  Meath,  Queen's  County,  33^'Qgj^ 
Westmeath,  Wexford,  and  Wicklow,  8rf.  in  whiter  and  lOrf.     P-  *^- 
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I0.Q.AO—  in  munmer;  and  in  all  the  other  counties,  except  Dublin » 

m"  2*48—  '^^^^'^  ^*-  V^^  ^*y  ^^  usually  paid,  tlie  general  daily  pay  seems 

p.  4«4.        to  be  Sd. 

p.  493.  Where  labourers  receive  food  from  the  farmers,  their  pay 

%  Q.  9ft—     jj  Qf  course  less,  and  generally  ranges  from  Ad.  to  6rf.  per 

ati,  Q.  33—   day. 

08,'  CM38—      Women  and  boys  employed  in  agricultural  labour  usually 

p.  499.        receive  one-half  the  wages  given  to  men. 

pi  5091  It  is  stated,  that  in  particular  seasons  the  rates  of  wages 

often  vary  much,  in  consequence  of  the  varying  amount  of 
employment ;  that  in  the  summer  months  men  may  be  bad 
at  very  low  rates,  or  occasionally  even  for  their  food,  whilst 
in  harvest  wages  frequently  rise  to  U.  or  1*.  2d.,  sometimes 
even  to  1*.  id.  or  Is.  6rf.  per  day. 

The  modes  of  subsistence  of  the  various  classes  of  labour- 
ers in  Ireland  have  long  been  an  enigma,  even  to  those  inves- 
tigators who  have  given  the  greatest  degree  of  attention  to 
the  subject.  There  is  one  fact,  however,  that  all  readily  ad- 
mit, namely — that  the  continued  existence  from  year  to  year 
of  this  large  portion  of  the  population  mainly  depended  on 
the  potato,  which  is  no  longer  available  to  them  ;  and  conse- 
quently a  distinct  provision  must  now  be  made  for  their  fu- 
ture support,  without  reference  to  former  habits  or  practices. 
There  are  but  two  alternatives  by  which  this  object  can  be 
accomplished — 

1st.  Gratuitous  relief  to  the  families  of  able-bodied  labour- 
ers, which,  if  extensively  adopted,  must  produce  ruin  to  all 
classes  in  Ireland,  and  great  loss  to  the  nation  at  large. 

2nd.  A  broad  principle  of  permanent  improvement  of  the 
lands^  which  are  capable  of  afifording  ample  employment  for 
some  years  to  come  to  all  the  labouring  classes.  This  latter 
course,  if  supported  by  a  sufficient  Government  loan  fund, 
wiD  give  the  temporary  relief  required,  with  great  profit  to 
the  nation,  as  well  as  to  all  parties  concerned ;  and  it  will 
give  the  time  necessary  to  adopt  the  principle  of  transferring 
the  required  portion  of  the  population  from  densely-inha- 
bited districts  to  reclaimed  waste  lands,  or  to  the  colonies. — 
See  chapters  Drainage,  Waste  Lands,  and  Emigration,  Size 
of  Farms>  &c. 
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Alexander  Miller,  esq.,  land  agent  and  treasurer  of  county  -^"SSlL?" 

Antrim.  "^ 

86.  Under  what  class  do  the  labourers  usually  hold  their  cottages  ?  Antrim. 

— Generally  under  the  middleman;  you  can  hardly  call  him  so — he  131» 0-86-81 
is  often  a  farmer  of  ten  acres;  they  do  not  hold  under  the  head 
landlord,  except  where  the  landlord  has  labourers   for   his  own 
improvements. 

87.  What  do  they  usually  get  for  their  labour? — Throughout  the 
greater  part  of  the  county  10^.  a  day  in  winter,  and  Is.  in  summer. 

88.  What  do  they  pay  for  their  houses  1 — A  guinea  to  30«.  for  a 
house  and  garden. 

89.  Suppose  they  require  more  land  for  their  potatoes,  how  do 
they  procure  it  ? — They  pay  at  the  rate  of  £4  an  acre  for  land,  to 
put  their  manure  upon. 

Archibald  Barklie,  esq.,  linen  bleacher.  Antrim. 

4.  Have  you  many  people  in  your  employment? — In  some  dis-  128,  (J.  4-lC 
tricts  I  have  a  great  many,  in  others  not.     I  hare  eighty  or  ninety 

people  permanently  here;  and  in  another  manufactory  I  may  have 
1,000  people  manufsEicturing  for  me,  in  another  district,  in  the  county 
of  Derry. 

5.  What  wages  can  the  wearers  earn  ? — I  should  think  that  they 
require  to  be  the  very  best  to  make  lOc^.  a  day.  They  are  all  em« 
ployed  in  some  out-door  labour  besides. 

6.  They  are  agriculturists  as  well  ? — Yes,  they  generally  are. 

7.  What  is  the  comparative  wages  now,  and  what  they  made  some 
years  ago  ? — In  the  years  1833  and  1834  what  I  paid  2  Is.  for,  I  now 
pay  lis.;  and  that  is  the  general  rate  of  all  the  different  kinds  of 
weavers. 

8.  Do  you  think  there  has  been  a  proportionate  reduction  in  the 
wages  of  agricultural  labourers? — I  think  not.  I  remember  the 
wages  for  thirty  years  together,  when  I  paid  18«.  for  what  is  now 
about  5s.  or  6s. 

9.  Have  you  observed  a  comparative  decrease  in  their  condition  I 
— I  think  there  is  a  decrease  in  their  condition.  The  goods  are  much 
more  easily  woven  than  they  were  then ;  but  what  they  get  6s.  for 
now  was  1 8s.  from  the  time  I  recollect  till  about  fifteen  years  ago. 

1 0.  Is  the  condition  of  the  people  who  are  weavers  now,  compared 
with  the  condition  of  those  who  were  weavers  then,  much  inferior?— 
Yes,  much  inferior.  They  made  up  a  part  of  their  wages  by  the 
yarn  they  spun  at  home ;  there  is  nothing  of  that  kind  now  done^ 
the  yarn  is  now  given  out  to  them. 

Henry  Leslie  Prentice,  esq.,  land  agent  and  magistrate.      Tyrcnc  and 

113.  With  respect  to  the  labourers,  is  their  condition  improving? —  220,  Q.  1 13- 
I  do  not  think  it  ia     We  do  not  regulate  wages  here  by  the  price     HO. 

of  provisions.  A  man  gets  Is.  a  day  when  potatoes  are  IcL  a  stone, 
and  he  gets  Is.  when  they  are  6d.  a  stone. 

114.  Under  what  class  of  persons  do  the  labourers  hold  their 
cottages,  and  by  whom  are  they  bailt  and  repaired? — The  labourers 
employed  upon  gentlemen's  domains  live  in  the  villages,  and  go  to 
the  domains  to  work;  but  the  larger  fiumers  have  generally  one  <^m 
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ErAvcff  Jrom  two  men  liyiog  on  their  farms  to  assist  them  in  their  labooTy  ms 
Evidence,      wanted.     Lord  Galedon  assists  in  building  and  repairing  all  cottiers' 
— "         houses  sanctioned  in  bis  office. 

115.  What  do  the  labourers  who  live  upon  the  farms  in  that  waj 
pay  usually  for  their  holdings  ? — That  depends  upon  the  size  of  the 
holdings.  The  usual  rate  for  a  cabin  and  small  garden  is  U.  a  week, 
or  one  day's  work  in  the  week;  or  if  fed  on  the  days  they  are 
working,  then  it  is  two  days. 

116.  What  do  they  do  with  their  manure  ? — They  get  a  place  for 
it,  for  which  they  pay  some  neighbouring  farmer. 

117.  At  what  rate  ? — The  ground  rent. 

118.  Is  there  any  system  of  giving  them  manured  land  to  grow 
their  potatoes  on  1 — Yes. 

119.  What  do  they  pay  for  iti — Six  pounds  per  English  acre  is 
the  usual  price. 

iwnagTi.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Wm.  Blacker,  land  proprietor. 

I8»  Q.  IS,  14.  13.  What  effect  has  the  improved  tiDage  had  on  the  demand  for 
labour) — Wherever  there  is  improved  tillage,  it  calls  for  more 
labour. 

14.  Has  it  had  the  effect,  through  the  country,  of  employing  them 
more  ? — There  are  very  few,  if  any,  of  our  people  out  of  employment. 
With  us,  the  actual  labouring  class  is  very  limited  indeed;  almost 
every  man  who  can  weave,  and  I  may  say  woman,  also,  is  a  weaver. 
So  that  about  me,  what  I  would  call  the  actual  labouring  class, 
people  who  have  nothing  but  labour  to  depend  upon,  is  small,  and 
chiefly  confined  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  resident  gentlemen  or 
to  the  town.  The  actual  labouring  class  is  very  small.  At  times 
it  is  very  difficult  to  get  labourers;  I  have  heard  the  farmers  say  so, 
and  I  have  found  it  so.  At  this  very  moment  there  is  a  great 
difficulty  in  procuring  labourers;  the  linen  trade  happens  to  be  so 
very  good.  At  other  times,  if  there  was  a  depression  in  the  linen 
trade,  there  would  be  hundreds  looking  for  work  at  any  thing  you 
could  offer ;  but  ours  is  a  peculiar  district  in  that  respect. 

[I^ran.  Mr.  John  M'Manus,  fanner  and  land  proprietor — and  Mr. 

James  Smith,  farmer. 

ISO, Q. 44-51.  44.  Are  the  labourers  improving  in  their  condition? — I  do  not 
know  what  opinion  to  form  as  to  that.  Often  the  farms  are  so  small 
that  the  farmers  are  able  to  till  the  lands  themselves.  The  labouring 
class  are  in  their  ortlinary  condition. 

45.  Under  whom  do  the  labourers  generally  hold  their  cottages  ? 
—From  the  farmers. 

46.  By  whom  are  the  cottages  built  and  repaired  ? — By  the  farmer 
charging  the  rent. 

47.  What  rent  does  he  charge  ? — From  205.  to  30$,  for  a  house 
and  garden. 

48.  If  they  require  any  more  land  for  their  potatoes?,  can  they  get 
it  in  con-acre  1 — Yes,  they  can. 

49.  At  what  rate  of  charge  1 — It  is  very  high  :  from  £6  to  £8. 

50.  What  is  the  rate  of  wages,  should  you  say  ? — Without  diet^ 
from  6d.  to  Sd,     At  a  certain  season  of  the  year  it  is  7d.  or  8^. 
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(Mr,  Smith.'] — Eiglitpcnce  is  the  general  tiling.   [Mr,  M'Manus,] —  ExtraeU 
f  they  fxive  diet^  the  labourer  gets  only  5c/.  or  6d,  Emdem 

51.  What  rate  of  wages  in  general  do  the  finrmers  give  to  the  " 

labourers  living  under  them  ? — Sevenpenc^  without  diet,  or 5d.  with 
diet,  [Mr.  Smith.] — I  pay  Stl.  myself.  [Mr.  3PManusJ] — It  is  5d, 
or  6(/.,  with  diet,  throughout  the  year. 

Sir  James  Stewart,  bart.,  land  proprietor.  DonegaL 

51.  Under  what  class  of  persons  do  the  labourers  usually  hold  161,  Q.ftl 
their  cottages,  and  by  whom  are  they  built  and  repaired  ?— They 

hold  under  the  upper  fanners;  they  become  cottiers  to  the  upper 
fitrmers,  and  pay  their  rent  by  so  many  days*  work  in  the  year.  An 
engagement  to  repair  them  is  entered  into  by  the  farmer;  that  ia, 
to  thatch  them ;  that  is  the  only  repair  they  get,  and  that  is  often 
not  done  at  all  till  the  labourer  is  driven  out  for  want  of  roof.  I 
have  seen  a  family  lying  in  a  j)lace  where  you  would  not  let  pigs  lie 
for  want  of  a  roof.  But  they  can  thatch  it  themselves,  and  recover 
the  amount  in  the  civil  bill  court. 

52.  What  rent  do  they  pay  ? — Alwut  two  guineas  a  year.  They 
will  have  half  a  roo<l  of  ground  with  a  garden  and  this  cottage,  and 
the  two  guineas  a  year  are  tjiken  out  in  labour;  and  that  is  confined 
to  the  agricultural  months  in  spring  and  har^'^est,  when  labour  is 
most  valuable. 

53.  Can  emplovment  be  obtained  by  the  labourers,  and  at  what 
rate  of  wages  ? — Tenpence  in  summer  and  Sd.  in  winter  is  the  usual 
rate  of  wages  through  the  country ;  but  those  people  who  have  not 
daily  wages  give  so  many  days'  labour  to  make  up  the  sum  of  two 
guineas. 

54.  How  many  days*  wages  do  they  give  1 — Their  labour  ia 
calculated  at  8(/.  in  the  winter  months,  and  lOd.  in  the  summer. 

Mr.  George  C.  Wray,  farmer.  DonegiL 

Labourers  hold  their  cottages  under  the  large  farmers,  who  keep  348,  Q.  1 
them  in  repair;  but  the  labourers  place  of  abode  seldom  deserves  to 
be  called  a  house.  When  they  hold  an  acre  of  land  attached  to 
their  hovels,  they  give  the  farmer  three  days*  work  in  the  week — 
on  these  days  they  are  fed  by  the  farmer.  When  a  labourer  haa 
only  a  garden,  he  i>ays  one  <lay*s  work  in  the  week.  The  common 
rate  of  labourers*  wages  paitl  by  the  large  farmers  is  od.  a  day  and 
food ;  the  resident  gentry  jmy  their  labourers  lOd.  a  day  in  summer, 
and  Sd.  in  winter.  The  con-acre  system  is  only  known  along  the 
s(>a-coa^t,  where  the  tenant  uses  sea  manure.  I  cannot  say  what  the 
average  rent  is. 

J.  V.  Stewart,  esq.,  land  projmetor  and  magistrate.         Donegal. 

32.  Under  what  class  do  the  labourers  usually  hold  their  cottages,  166,  Q.  31 
and  by  whom  are  they  built  or  re])aired  ? — I'he  labouring  classes 

are  generally  the  cottiers  of  the  large  farmers;  their  miserable  cabins 
are  put  up  and  repaired  by  them  jointly. 

33.  What  is  the  usual  tenure,  and  in  what  way  is  the  rent  paid  1 — 
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Errrart*  from  thvj  uuiv(>n)ally  liolil  at  will.  The  rent  in  paid  in  caaL  and  lalionr : 
""'■'""  in  many  cmsei*  from  £2  to  £3  por  annum,  awl  from  one  to  two  days 
work  in  llic  week  for  a  cabin,  and  plut  c^  potato  ground,  nnd  occa- 
■ionally  a  cow'x  gi'asa. 

34.  Ik  land  (tivcu  with  the  wittajreBl — Laml  (a  potnto  garden)  ii 
given  in  must  caxiis.  Widowi)  iKvasionally  oceitpy  a  "frewlom" 
without  lanil  iiu  pavin;,'  ririit.  A  "  frecilmii"  is  a  freeholding  of  a 
little  c:i1iin  put  up  oftc-n  by  the  entin;  townlaml,  who  sll  join  and 
put  it  up,  and  then  put  tlie  widow  into  it,  who  may  liavu  been 
wandering  about  the  country, 

33.  DiwH  the  con-acre  Hystem  prevail  in  the  district? — Not  toa.ny 
extftnt,  but  larkr(>  ftinui.'n)  uxually  ;;ive  n  piece  of  finiund  to  cottien 
and  Inboureni  to  put  tlii'ir  ininuro  upon.  Where  the  con-acre  pre- 
Tails  it  iH  taken  from  the  lari,rc  fannei'i!. 

3li.  How  is  |>HVu>cnt  recovered  or  enforced  i^ — ^Payinent  is  gen»- 
tally  made  before  the  cmp  is  permitted  tii  be  removal. 

37.  Can  employment  be  obtaineil,  and  at  wliat  rate  of  wages  f — 
Employment  for  the  labouring  clntMei'  is  generally  <k'ficient  except 
at  bancst  time,  «hieb  is  also  evidcn<*<I  by  the  numbers  who  go  t« 
England  or  l^irotland  for  employment.  I  linre  known  them  go  to 
the  same  iiinners  for  eight  or  ten  years.  The  rate  of  wngee,  when 
employed  by  the  f^;ntry,  is  from  *Jil.  to  1*.  per  diem,  usually  lOd. 
when  cmpUiyoil  during  the  year.  The  farm  labourers  and  cottien 
are  generallv  htreil  by  the  half  year,  extra  hands  being  employed 
during  the  liarrest. 

Andrew  Durham,  eaf).,  land  proprietor  and  magistrate. 
1.  The  labouring  rlii^  hns  latterly  been  in  much  difficulty;  but 
their  condition  i»  itnprovii^;,  and  relatively  better  tluin  ibe  small 
former.  Labourers'  rottage.s  are  conitnonly  licld  nniler  the  fanning 
claAS,  by  whom  they  are  built  and  repaireil.  Their  tenancy  i.-  at 
will,  and  the  n'nt  is  uxuully  puid  weekly  in  labour,  at  l^.'a  diiy, 
which  is  the  rate  of  wsgra  in  this  district.  Seldom  so  much  ns  ■ 
rooil  of  [.'round  is  attacheil  to  a  cottage.     Cun-iu-re  does  not  provaiL 

22.  Suppose  a  lalK>ur<.T  re<|aircs  more  for  growin"  potatoes,  how 
does  he  jiriK-ure  hi — Sometimes  he  get»  a  portion  of  a  field  frum  ■ 
gentleman  in  the  nelghbonrhocd ;  at  other  times  he  pitys  so  much  a 
perch, — ].)</.  <ir  2<l.  a  ninning  pervh.  The  fiirmer  labours  it,  and 
prepares  it  for  the  manure;  and  thiit  labourer,  linnng collected  n>m< 
manure,  puts  it  upon  the  ground,  and  takes  bis  cn>]>,  which  crop  ii 
treated  by  the  fumier  in  the  same  way  as  his  own,  the  labourer  not 
having  a  Iiorsc.  or  the  mi-ans  of  managing  iL 

John  E.  Taylor,  esq.,  agent  and  magietntte. 
f.      5.;.  ■\Vliat  is  your  opinion  about  tbi- labourers  ? — The  labourer? 
in  iieneiid,  are  in  great  i>overt\',  for  all  they  have  is  mortirased  tc 
these  tic-m-sed  loan  fuud.. 

.>7.  Do  you  know  what  is  the  usual  armngement  under  whici 
labimrerj"  hold  AcW  tottnges  1 — ticnerally  for  giving  ihi  many  davs 
work  per  weik.  It  varies,  according  to  the  ipiantily  of  lanil.  trim 
two  to  ihr.i'  rhiy.s  a  week,  according  to  the  siio  of  the  holdiug  am 
the  land  that  they  have. 
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58.  In  case  thoy  require  more  land  than  is  given  with  the  cot-  BxtraeU 
ta^e,  can  they  procure  it  / — They  inuHt  have  recourse  to  the  con-acre.     •*'™^ 

61.  Can  employment  he  obtained,  and  at  what  rate  of  ^\^lges  ? — 
The  rate  of  wa*res  is  genonilly  6f/.  j>er  day  with  their  meat,  and  10</. 
without,  from  the  1st  of  March  to  tlie  Ut  of  November,  and  Sd,  in 
winter, 

Andrew  Orr,  esq.,  land  proprietor  and  farmer,  and  formerly  Londonc 

linen  bleacher. 

Very  few  hibourera  are  emph)yed  in  the  winter  montlis.  They  *39»  Q« ' 
work  out  an  existence  on  the  jM)tat^)e8  which  they  raise  in  summer, 
and  h>ok  forwanl  with  patience  for  employment  in  the  spring,  when 
they  go  cheerfully  to  work.  1  cannot  perceive  them  improving. 
From  the  low  ]»rice  of  ])rovi.sions  bust  year,  the  farmers  wert*  unable 
to  employ  the  usual  number  of  labourers.  They  are  genemlly  sup- 
plied by  the  farmers  with  provision.s,  and  at  a  high  rate  when  on 
credit.  labourers  generally  hold  their  cottagcj*  under  farmer^^,  who 
build  them,  but  keep  them  in  mi.serable  repair;  they  are  seldom 
waterfa^t.  The  usual  teuure  is  by  tlie  week,  f(jr  which  they  give 
one  day  of  the  week  in  work ;  they  seldom  have  more  than  a  small 
garden  with  the  house.  I  am  not  aware  that  the  con-acre  system 
prevails  in  this  parisli ;  -the  jwor  peojde  get  groun<l  for  their  manure 
without  any  charge.  In  the  neighbourlHM)d  of  Coleniine,  they  pay 
from  2d.  to  bd.  for  seven  yards  of  a  ridge  four  and  a  half  feet  wide, 
according  to  the  distance)  from  the  town,  and  the  quality  of  the 
ground;  it  is  taken  from  those  who  hold  town-i)arks;  the  people 
pay  before  the  potatoes  are  removed.  It  is  difficult  for  labourers  to 
get  employment  in  winter;  for  nine  months  of  the  year  a  labourer 
will  get  employment  at  10(/.  per  day. 

Edward  Golding,  esq.,  land  agent  and  magistrate.  Monagfai 

With  res]K.>ct  to  the  labouring  cla«8,  they  may  be  divided  into  845,0.2 
form  labourers,  who  live  with  their  employers,  and  are  almost 
always  unmarried,  and  cottiers.  The  fir?t  are,  as  a  class,  tolerably 
well  off;  they  have  a  sufficiency  of  wholesome  f<>od,  commonly  diet- 
ing with  the  family  of  tlicir  employer;  an<l  their  wages,  although 
«niall  in  amount,  are  in  general  sufficient  to  procure  tliem  good 
clothing,  and  also  to  enable  them  to  lay  by  something.  The  condi- 
ti(m  of  the  cottier  is,  however,  most  miserable.  From  the  time  th6 
labourer  becomes  a  married  man,  and  takes  a  cabin,  his  life  is  little 
better  than  one  continued  struggle.  He  is  ]>aying  c<immonIy  in 
labour  more  than  three  times  the  just  value  of  his  cabin;  and  thd 
worse  it  is,  the  higher  in  proi>ortion  is  the  rent. 

23.  Do  vou  know  what  the  usual  rent  is  ? — About  £2  for  a  cabin 
and  a  mere  patch  of  garden;  but  whenever  sickness  or  any  thing  of 
that  kind  att:icks  the  labourer,  he  is  almost  invariably  obliged  to 
leave  his  cabin,  and  his  family  become  beggars,  or  go  into  the  work- 
house. The  labourers  in  this  neighbourhood,  there  being  but  few 
gentry,  hold  for  the  most  \ysLrt  under  farmers,  and,  as  I  have  already 
6tate<),  almost  always  pay  for  their  holdings  in  labour.  They  are 
also,  for  the  most  jKirt,  the  persons  who  take  con-acre,  the  rent  of 
which  averages  about  £S  Sa.  the  plantation  acre.  That  is  the  only 
occasitm  when  they  use  the  plantation  acre.     It  is  generally  paid 
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oefr  from  for  by  work  j  but  when  by  money,  enforcing  payment  is  now  done 
Ttdenee.  \yy  ^.jyjj  \^\\\  Until  lately,  it  wa-^  su])j)Osecl  tliat  the  lantllorJ  conM 
"""  prevent  the  crop  being  n?move<l  until  the  gn)un<l  was  paid  f<»r,  ami 

that  jniymcnt  was  secured,  the  crop  being  generally  worth  monj 
th:i  the  rent.  Now,  however,  unless  there  be  a  special  agreement 
to  the  contrary,  it  has  been  decided  that  the  crop  may  be  removed, 
if  such  removal  takes  place  previous  to  the  day  on  which  the  rent 
becomes  <lue;  hence,  the  neceflsity,  in  sr)ine  instance's,  for  proceeding 
by  civil  bill.  Empluvment  cannot  always  l>e  obtained.  The  ratu 
«f  wages,  without  diet,  is  for  a  man  about  107.  in  summer  and  8r/. 
in  winter,  an«l  in  harvest  and  in  spring  something  more;  but  men 
may  be  hud  at  the  above  rate,  if  S(*cure<l  employment  the  year 
r<iund. 


Mr.  Patrick  Lafforty,  famier. 

Q.  84.  31.  Is  there  employment  to  be  ha'l  for  the  labourers? — Oh,  no; 

many  cannot  get  employment  at  all.  Any  employment  tliat  there 
lias  been  in  the  district  in  which  I  live  hits  been  within  four  years, 
and  arose  from  the  making  a  new  line  of  road;  but  it  vm.»  very 
badlv  managed.  Thev  made  it  into  two  contracts.  It  was  con- 
eidere<l  about  ten  miles.  They  gavf  them  a  g(M»d  deal  for  it,  anci 
they  und(»rlet  it.  The  wages  given  to  the  lahourers  is  D.|t/.;  but 
they  are  not  paid  in  c:u«h ;  they  are  [Kiid  in  nn  al,  or  potatoes,  or  a 
cow,  or  a  horse,  or  slieep;  and  in  every  instance  the  price  is  one- 
third  more  than  tin;  market  price.  I  have  known  a  man  to  pay 
from  12i:.  G<1.  to  L)**.  for  meal,  which  1  could  have  bought  in  the 
market  at  fmm  8»".  to  I  Oof.  for  cash. 

one.  Mr.  Francis  O'Neill,  farmer  and  linen  bleacher. 

Q.63,54.  ;>;3.  AVith  resj>ect  to  the  labourers] — Some  of  them  are  tolerablv 
well  oft*;  but  a  great  proportion  ba<lly  oft',  for  want  of  employment 
and  attenti<»n  to  their  wants  l>y  the  farmers.  In  speaking  of  the 
labourers,  I  find  a  cause  of  very  greut  comjjlaint  by  them  against 
the  farmers  here.  In  the  autunni  of  18+.3,  there  was  a  sum  of 
money  left  by  Mr.  Ogilby  for  the  «lestitute  j)oor  of  the  i)arish ; 
the  clergymen  were  to  divide  it;  they  called  in  the  guardians. 
I  went  in  among  the  labourers  to  ascertain  their  state;  and  I 
found  among  the  labourers  a  very  general  complaint  against  the 
fiirmers  of  not  giving  them  their  bargain,  either  as  to  land  for  tlioir 
manure,  or  the  cow's  grass;  and  their  houses  were  in  exceedingly 
bad  order.  I  took  «h)wn  the  names;  and  in  the  year  184:3  the  sum  of 
£210  was  distributed  among  5(n)  families;  which,  avemging  them 
at  three  to  each  family,  would  l>e  1,500,  which  is  one-eighth  of  the 
population.  Until  I  went  through  that  division,  I  did  not  know 
that  such  destitution  existed;  for  the  parish  is  beyon<l  the  average, 
in  point  of  comfort.  There  was  groat  want  of  regidar  an«l  constant 
employment  for  able-bodied  men  and  women.  Their  houses  in  o-e- 
nenil  are  l>ad,  and  l»adly  suited  for  health  or  comfort.  I  discovered 
cases  where  the  family  slept  in  the  clothes  they  wore  during  the 
day,  having  no  bed-clothes.  The  cottiers  in  general  are  not  well 
treated;  nor  are  their  wants  or  necessaries  attended  to  as?  I  think 
>^  they  should  be. 


54.  Do  you  know  wluit  they  usually  pay  for  their  holding? —  KrirasU 
Six  guineas  for  half  an  aero  of  oats,  half  a  nKxI  for  flax,  and  ground  -Siwle, 
for  planting  polatocrf,  a  house  ami  ganlrn,  and  cow's  gniss  and  Injg; 
an«l  thev  give  a  horse  two  days — one  day  to  draw  clav,  and  another 
day  to  draw  the  manure  out  to  the  field,  and  a  place  to  jnit  thf^ 
manure  on.  Some  of  them  give  so  many  days'  work  in  a  week 
instwid  of  the  six  guineas — three  or  four  Jays  a  week.  Some  only 
get  a  house;  and  they  give  a  day  in  a  week  for  a  house  and 
gsirden. 

Burton  Bindon,  esq.,  land  proprietor  and  tenant.  CIai«. 

8  What  is  the  rate  of  wages  you  l»ay? — The  more  general  wages  aos,  Q. 
1  paid  wafl  8</.;  then  I  reduced  it,  according  to  the  currency,  to 
7d.  I  give  7f/.  to  the  men  and  4</.  to  the  women,  with  the  exccjv- 
tion  of  antiUier  ch^^cription  of  work,  in  which  I  am  deeply  engagetl 
on  the  sea  shore;  and  with  rej<pe<:t  to  that  description  of  work,  the 
women  come  in  at  eleven  o'ch.ck,  and  remain  till  two,  for  which 
they  get  3(/.,  at  the  rate  of  Id.  the  hour;  and  many  of  them  often 
travel  several  miles  in  order  to  earn  that  3t/. 

y.  What  is  the  employnu*nt  of  which  you  are  now  sjieaking? — 
The  oyster  trade.  1  first  of)miuenced  it  in  order  to  get  employ-! 
mcnt  for  the  people.  Now  I  employ  a  good  many  from  the  1st  of 
8eptendier  to  the  Ist  of  May. 

10,  Is  that  in  collecting  the  oysters  1 — Yes;  from  the  time  you 
ieave  Tralee  up  to  Belmullet,  there  is  scarcely  a  man  who  is  not 
more  acquaintctl  with  me  than  his  own  landlord.  1  have  l>eeii 
often  the  medium  of  upwards  of  2,000  j>eople  being  at  work  along 
the  coast  in  that  part  of  Ireland,  besides  what  I  employ  myself  at 
home. 

11.  You  have  8i>oken  of  a  number  of  people  depending  upon 
mock  land;  in  what  condition  are  they  generally  t — They  are  in  a 
wretched  state,  no  one  having  a  bhinket  of  any  kind;  and  tlieir 
children  are  perfectly  nakeil. 

George  O'Callaglian,  esq.,  land  proprietor.  .   ci«n. 

C4.   Are  the    labourers,  in   your  opinion,  getting  richer  / — No,  570,  Q* 
they  are  in   the  most  wretche<l  comlition.     They  are  completely 
out  of  employment  for  four  months  in  the  year,  sometimes  five. 

C").  What  iH  the  rate  of  wages  when  they  can  procure  employ- 
ment ? — Eightpence  a  day,  without  <liet. 

Mr.  Lloyd,  farmer.  Cork. 

(55.  Is  the  c^)nditlon  of  the  labourers  on  jSfr.  Tierm»y's  estate  789,  Q.< 
<romfortable  ] — 1  think,  gcn(irally  speaking,  they  are  more  comfort- 
able than  on  other  estates ;  for,  to  meet  the  wishes  of  tlie  landlord, 
they  are  obliged  to  get  constant  employment,  which  they  are  not 
on  any  other  property;  an<l  I  do  not  know  what  we  should  do. 
We  must  build  our  lalwurers'  houses,  if  we  were  not  able  to  get 
some  from  other  places. 

66.  Is  there  any  thing  you  have  to  suggest  to  improve  the  con- 
dition of  the  labouring  class  of  farmcrrt? — I  would  recommend, 
above  all  things  in  the  worhl,  to  give  an  advance  of  wages  to  the 
labouring  classes. 
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«      fi7.  How  Hi>  von  tliinfe  that  ini[.'Iit  !«•  brniifflit  nl.ontt— By  the 

ui.l  i.li-1  ;i->i.-til!liv  .i|-  llic  l;.ll.n..i-.l-.  I--.  -„n-  1;lti;i.-  iMlnrii;.!,  ..f 
rv'ill.  [  ii:ii  iii.t  <~.-,-:>l]'-  uf  f..nniiiv  :i'i'.  i.::\.k  -.'^x.'.i  iLu  .  Liii.  llity 
ai'C  t!i<-  iiiiiKt  u-i't^ti'lieil  lieiii^  in  tlic  nurl.l.  Tlic  iini-iieii,  pi^.  ttnd 
Guwa  an-  U'tlcr  tikvu  enre  »f  tliiin  tli<!  wurking  cla^Maoil  tito  poor. 
68.  Then,  hi  your  upiniun,  wimlil  it  Ik-  a  iiie!i'<urc  «f  f,'00>l  ji.ilicy 
on  tlie  part  vf  tlie  Fjnnora  to  p^y  liijilier  wages  tlian  they  dol — 
Tea,  tliey  wouM  get  double  value.  I  should  be  glai!  if  it  wm  the 
COM,  BUd  that  it  was  made  ranipultwry  upon  tlie  formers  to  give  m 
certain  hire,  by  making  tbem  nuffer  if  tliey  asked  or  enforced  the  poor 
to  work  under  a  certain  limited  eum.  I  would  like  that  of  all  things, 
for  the  poor  (frentuma  often  work  for  a  day,  and  have  nut  &  bit  to  put 
into  their  moutbH;  while  the  h<irsn,  when  let  out  to  the  field,  ha« 
bis  gnus,  anil  the  same  with  the  cow  and  pij;;  btit  the  poor  crea- 
tures f(i)  homo  with  a  houseful  of  little  eliildren,  some  of  them  rick 
in  bed,  without  a  drop  of  milk  or  any  thing  to  give  them. 

William  R.  Meade,  caq.,  barrister  and  land  proprietor. 
8.  45.  Do  you  know  what  they  nsually  pay  for  their  eabinst — It  is 
hard  to  say  exactly.  The  usual  agroement  between  the  hrmer  and 
the  labourer  in  not  a  money  matter :  they  get  so  much  for  thuir 
yearly  labour;  they  get  a  hoii«e,  anil  so  much  jMtato  ground,  ma^ 
uarcii  in  some  Mort  of  way;  the  gmirs  of  no  many  shoep.  anil  some 
other  privileges;  so  niauy  barrels  of  conl,  and  some  other  thiujp). 
They  do  not  get  any  money ;  nnd  they  mnke  a  frcHb  agreement  e%'ory 
year.  Scarcely  any  of  the  better  chirw  of  fnnnera  give  any  money 
to  the  labourer!).  I  do  not  think  the  srstem  ut  all  a  desirable  one. 

46.  What  quantity  of  ground  Iinvu  they  fmm  the  fiirmers  )— 
That  depeuils  entirely  u|ion  the  ijuality  of  tlie  ground.  They  would 
mther  have  one  aero  of  good  potato  ground  than  two  bod  ones. 
They  are  very  anxious  to  get  good  potato  ground.  It  varies  from 
one  acre  to  two, 

47.  Wjiat  should  you  say  was  the  usual  rate  of  wagcsf — When 
men  are  hired  by  the  <lny  by  the  farmen,  wliii-h  is  not  often  done, 
it  is  8<l.  B  day,  except  in  hurried  times,  about  harvest,  when  it  is 
rather  higher. 

48.  Is  the  Srf.  a  day  paid  in  money? — Yes.  When  they  want 
extra  men,  where  tlicv  make  an  agreement  for  a  year,  they  calcic 
ktte  that  the  allowances  amount  to  about  S,l.  a  'day,  or  'Sd.  and 
their  diet  No  man  will  lake  a  lalmurer  on  the  ".JSth  of  Marvh, 
nnless  he  aseertaini)  that  he  has  potato<-s  enough  to  ftinlain  him  till 
his  potatoes  come  in ;  nnd  then  he  luis  only  to  de]>eud  upon  casual 
em{doyment,  which  is  rare;  and  they  an-  then  reductM  to  very 
great  distrexs, 

Mr.  Jonas  Smith,  Inntllioklor. 

j_       25.   Have  youanywiirgistion-to  lay  bifoie  the  eoniiiiii^rf  loners} 

I  have  read  in  sevenil  ne»v»|iapLrs,  nnd  iiartiiiilaily  iu  the  Fin-uiei-J 
Oatetli^,  a  lung  iliM-ui^'ioii  on  the  suhjci-t  uf  eon-aere.  Now,  I  my 
from  my  own  knowleilge  and  exiH-riente,  that  any  interference  with 
the  C0n^KTe  would  be  very  injurious  to  this  country.  I  should 
also  state,  that  where  lalionrers  are  employed  by  the  farmers,  <jr 
occupying  tenants,  they  give  them  ground  well  nianurcd,  ami  gmi» 
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for  tlieir  sheep;  and  a  Loube,  and  half  a  ton  of  vi\\]s,  for  £1.  ^^2]32lL: 
Wliere  there  are  two  men  in  a  house,  1  irivo  them  four  l)arrel8  of  ^_^ 
coals  and  a  house  for  30/«.  I  charge  10*.  for  the  sheep,  £3  Ss.  3d, 
for  an  aero  of  potat<K'8  well  nianui'ed,  for  them  to  plant  potatoes. 
They  generally  have  an  acre  and  a  half ;  and  1  find  they  are  niach 
better  off  than  tho5>e  employed  at  8</.  a  day  by  the  gentry.  I  have 
been  myself  in  the  habit  of  6a])plyiug  these  persons  with  ]>otatoe8 
at  a  very  high  price ;  an<l  they  are  sehlom  able  to  |>ay  for  them : 
80  that,  generally  speaking,  they  are  better  off.  But  my  men  are 
employed  every  day  in  the  year,  with  the  exception  of  Sablwith  days. 

26.  What  wages  do  you  give  them? — Sixpence  a  day;  and  I 
debit  them  with  what  I  have  mentioned  out  of  the  sixpence  a  day. 

27.  Can  labourers  generally  in  the  country  get  jtotato  land  at 
£3  Sh,  3#/.  ? — No,  that  is  not  what  thev  are  chart«?d  bv  others  :  the 
average  is  £3  14/». 

28.  Debiting  a  man  with  thow  allowances,  does  lie  receive  from 
you  any  payment  in  cash  ? — Yes,  lie  <loe8,  if  there  should  happen  to 
1)0  a  luilnni*c. 

29.  Is  there  a  balance  generally? — Yes,  very  often  he  will  have 
something  Ut  receive. 

30.  Does  he,  in  point  of  fact,  receive  any  money? — Yes,  he  does. 
1  have  often  paid  a  nmn  £1  alxtve  what  he  had  e:«rne:l  in  that  kind 
of  wav.  And  I  will  tell  vou  n)ore  than  that.  I  have  with  my  own 
hands  paid  into  the  Cork  savings'  bank  £100,  which  belonged  to  a 
labourer,  who  saved  it  in  that  kin<l  of  way. 

31.  What  other  means  had  that  man  of  making  money? — He 
had  no  other  means,  but  was  living  with  his  father.  He  was  my 
])loughman.  I  gave  him  an  acre  and  a  half  of  laml,  and  grass  for 
two  sheep;  and  1  paid  him  £2  \i)s.  over  an«l  above  that  at  the  end 
of  the  year;  and  having  been  living  with  his  father  and  mother, 
it  enabld  him  to  sell  those  potattnvs. 

32.  What  wages  hnd  he  ] — Just  (5^/.  a  day. 

33.  Have  those  labourers  fre<iucntly  pigs? — The  heads  of  the 
family  have.  If  there  should  happen  to  bo  two  or  three  in  a  house, 
the  head  of  the  family  claims  the  pig  as  his.  They  have  always  pigs. 

Jeremiah  Eugene  McCarthy,  esc^.,  landholder.  Cork. 

27.  Is  there  any  other  suggestion  you  have  to  oH<  r? — As  to  the  740, 0,11 
dt*aling  betw^een  labourers  and  tenants — a  former  gets  workmen  into 

a  house,  and  if  at  the  end  of  the  year  they  «lisagrt*e  with  their 
employer,  he  has  no  means  of  turning  them  out  of  that  house;  and 
they  may  hold  it  to  the  injury  of  the  occupying  fanner,  unless 
there  is  a  notice  to  quit  in  six  months,  which,  in  practice,  is  very 
rarely  used ;  and  then  they  may  put  the  farmer  to  the  expense  of 
a  process  of  ejectment  to  put  them  out.  1  would  humbly  sugirest, 
that  the  magistrates  at  petty  sessions  might  hear  the  complaints  of 
farmers  agaiunt  the  lalwuring  men  who  jwy  their  rent  in  work,  and 
that  any  difforonce  at  the  end  of  the  year  might  ho  submitted  to 
their  jurisdiction. 

28.  Does  not  your  observation  apply  priiicijially  to  those  la- 
bourers and  others  who  tak<»  tlieir  holdings  by  the  vejir  or  half- 
year] — It  ai)plies  to  workmen  who  make  a  bargjiin,  and  get  a 
house  upon  the  condition  of  giving  the  work  of  themselves  and 
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[<•  Ji-mi  their  bmilics  for  so  niach  s 

^^-      that  ilcBcription.     I  liavc  1 

were  in  p()sa?s»ii>n  of  ft  hut,  it  wouUI  he  allowcil  to  fall  ilown 
wherenij,  if  tliey  got  a  ^'oo>l  hiiiiHO.  they  pertinaciouiJy  cliiig  to  it 
if  hiul  men.  It  woitlil  nut  he  n\y  interest  (o  tum  out  a  gm»\  luan 
but  A  bad  mail  tiulils  jKisycH^ioii  of  the  hoDM',  and  I  h>ae  two  yean 
rent  by  trying  to  evict  him;  whcroa*i,  liy  referring  it  to  tlic  niaeie 
tiatee  at  petty  HeaeionN,  justice  would  be  done  to  all  parlies,  and  i 
would  be  Bu  encouTaj^inent  to  fiinucrs  to  put  them  into  bette 
houses  than  they  hold  uuw.  The  wages  I  pay  we  lil.  a  day  throughou 
the  year.  I  give  thcni  a  hou»e,  with  kitchen  garden,  and  plenty 
of  turbary,  and  the  grass  of  a  cow  and  pigs,  for  £2  3«.  a  yvax. 

K'  re  them  then  au  acre  of  ganlen,  or  two  acre*,  according  aa  thi 
igain  may  be,  chargeable  at  from  £o  to  £7  au  acre.  For  tlia 
£7  an  acre,  the  ground  is  ploughed,  limed,  and  Jungeil  hy  me,  ant 
they  cultivate  a  crop  of  potatocH  thereon.  The  ground  at  £/>  is  le 
limed  and  dunged  by  mc,  but  cultii'atcil  by  spade  husbaudry;  ani 
to  pay  for  that,  they  get  work  at  Id.  a  day.  I  find  such  moi 
comfortable  and  happy,  though  not  rich. 

29.  Have  you  many  of  those  men  who  hare  remained  with  yo; 
■ome  time  ?— -Some  of  them  hare  made  little  fortunes,  and  luiv 
gone  to  take  small  farms;  others  have  remaineil  eight  or  ten  yearf 
Their  anxiety  is  to  get  a  piece  of  land,  and  go  Arming;  they  di 
not  like  to  he  tied  down  to  constant  work.  1  hare  workwomei 
there  at  Zd.  a  day.  I  have  twelve  or  tifteen  employed  for  m' 
picking  stones,  binding  com,  ami  pknting  potatoes. 

H^ric  The  Rev.  Somers  Payne,  land  agent  and  magiBtrate. 

1,0.4.  I  think  both  landlord,  and  tenant,  and  labourer  require  mor 

protection  than  the  law  gives  thein.  There  is  not  a  more  oppreaeO' 
•et  of  people  in  the  world  than  the  labourers  in  tliis  country. 

(,  6.   What  legielattvo  relief  could  be   interposed   as   to  the  taboai 

ersi — I  hare  been  a  long  time  in  the  commission  uf  the  peac< 
nearly  thirty  years,  and  I  never  Hat  a  court  day  without  wit 
neasing  some  act  of  oppression  on  the  part  of  the'  farmer  on  hi 
labourer;  and  tlicre  might  be  more  power  vested  in  the  magistratt 
in  those  cases. 

7.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  acts  of  <)]>preEsion1 — General! 
speaking,  leaving  the  houses  uncovered.  Tbey  arc  in  a  wrctche 
state  at  best,  but  often  left  without  any  covering.  If  a  tenaii 
chooses  to  quarrel  with  hie  labourers,  as  he  often  does,  he  leavi 
the  manure  in  the  yard  until  the  potatoes  are  so  far  advanced,  thi 
the  putting  the  ilung  on  is  destructive  to  the  plnnt.  lie  in  eTer 
way  wishes  to  injure  the  man  whom  he  bai<,  fnini  some  unfortunat 
circumstances,  &llen  out  with.  I  have  known  a  man's  potatoi 
left  without  dung  for  weeks,  and  even  months.  1  think  these  tliin; 
might  be  left  to  the  magistrates  to  correi^t. 

8.  Wliat  is  the  usual  ariHugement  between  the  labourer  and  h 
employer  as  to  wages ;  are  they  generally  paiil  in  money  t — N( 
generally  in  kind,  potatoes,  or  com,  or  house  rent;  and  they  am 
get  3<f.  a  day  over  and  above  that. 

9.  Is  the  withholding  of  those  allowances  or  wages  one  of  the  ac 
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of  oppression  you  allude  to  ? — No ;  the  priucipal  oppression  is  what  Extraet*  frot 
I  have  alluded  to.     I  do  not  moan  to  say  that  the  labourer  is  badly     Evidence. 
paid  if  he  ^ot  it  according  to  his  agreement;  but  the  law  is  defec- 
tive in  enforcing  it. 

Maskelyne  Alcock,  esq.,  land  proprietor  and  magistrate.      Cork. 

5(^.  Are  the  labourers  improving  ? — The  labourers  are  a  wretched  726,  Q.  66-61 
class.  Perliaps  the  commissioners  may  not  be  aware  of  the  system 
upon  which  they  are  ])aid  here.  Labourers,  with  large  families  of 
six,  seven,  or  more  young  children,  are  very  badly  ofl',  and  not  able 
to  support  them.  A  man  and  his  wife  nuiy  do  very  well,  if  healthy, 
till  their  family  increases,  as  their  wants  are  few  and  simple;  and 
also  afterwards,  when  the  sons  are  grown  up,  and  able  to  support 
them.  Early  marriages  are  made  with  the  hoj>e  of  support  from 
their  children  in  old  age.  Farm  labourers  hold  their  cottages  from 
the  farmer;  they  are  wretched  hovels,  usually  consisting  of  one 
room,  sometimes  divide<l  by  a  stone  or  niu<l  wall,  and  badly 
thatehed ;  but  they  are  satisfied  if  they  are  niin  proof,  and  do  not 
smoke.  The  wages  are  4^/.  per  day,  with  food  at  two  meals,  break- 
fast and  dinner,  with  certain  ])rivileges;  the  con-a<Te  garden,  £6 
per  acre;  the  grass  of  two  sheep,  8jj.  per  year  each;  house  rent, 
with  clay  sufficient  to  manure  half  or  three-quarters  of  an  acre  of 
potato  garden,  with  the  muck  of  some  of  the  cattle;  ferns  or  rushes 
on  the  land,  and  sometimes  lime  to  mix  with  it,  to  be  put  in  and 
out  by  the  farmer,  30ij.  a  year;  and  horses  to  draw  turf  or  other 
fuel ;  and  tlie  run  of  a  pig.  Though  they  seldom  get  any  money, 
they  prefer  the  privileges,  if  the  potato  garden  proves  good,  to 
double  hire  without  food  and  privileges. 

57.  Is  the  £6  an  acre  charged  for  unmanured  land  1 — No,  it  is 
manured  by  the  farmer.  Then  they  have  three-quarters  more, 
which  they  manure  by  themselves,  by  the  manure  put  into  the  yard 
by  the  fanner ;  they  make  it  into  manure  by  mixing  it  with  the 
muck  of  cattle,  and  they  have  the  land  free  for  that.  But  some  of 
the  lower  farmers  treat  their  labourers  very  harshly :  they  do  not 
keep  the  roof  of  the  house  dry;  they  will  not  put  in  the  clay  in 
pro])er  time  to  make  manure;  and  they  will  not  put  it  out  till  it  is 
too  late  for  the  crop ;  and  the  labourers  suffer  generally  great  want 
at  certain  periods  of  the  year — that  is,  during  the  time  between  the 
consumption  of  the  old  crop  and  the  coming  in  of  the  new  crop ;  and 
the  Poor  Law  Act  does  not  give  them  proper  relief. 

58.  How  <lo  they  suj)ply  themselves  with  food? — They  must 
beg  ;  they  cannot  be  taken  into  the  poor-house ;  the  labourer  is  bound 
to  the  farmer  by  the  year ;  and  the  family  will  not  be  taken  in 
unless  the  father  goes  with  them. 

59.  In  point  of  fact,  <lo  the  families  of  the  labouring  classes  exist 
during  that  time  by  begging? — In  point  of  fiict,  they  do;  they 
have  no  other  resource. 

60.  Have  any  of  them  made  application  for  admission  to  the 
poor-house  ? — Yes,  several  have  made  application  for  a^lmission  to 
the  poor-house;  but  it  la  a  fixed  rule  not  to  admit  any  family  into 
the  poor-house  unless  the  father  of  the  family  goes  with  them; 
and  the  consequence  is,  it  throws  the  family  ufK)n  begging. 
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ErfraffB  from      61.  Have  any  htthers  (»f  ftmiilieH  mado  application  for  adniidf 
E9'»d'n»'€.     — j^Q^  except  in  the  neighbourhood  of  towns,  and  very   selcloi 
that  case. 

Cork.  Richard  White,  esq.,  land  proprietor. 

700,0.31-33.  31.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  lalK)urers] — NothiDj^  ca 
worse.  They  are  very,  very  ha]>j)y  if  they  can  get  constant  ^ 
throughout  the  year  at  8(/.  a  day — those  are  rich  men.  That 
give  you  gome  idea  of  their  con<lition. 

32.  Under  whom  do  they  usually  hold  their  c^)ttagee  ? — Geno 
under  the  farnier8.  Tlie  mrnier  holdi^  under  some  landlord ;  he 
be  a  middleman  himself,  or  he  may  be  the  pro])rietor  himself, 
farmer  niav  have  two  or  three  landlonls  over  him.  A  labourer 
hold  under  the  proprietor  himself,  and  that  man  is  very  well 
but  it  is  an  isolate  case,  and  hardly  worth  noticing. 

33.  Do  you  know  what  they  pay  ^ncrally  for  their  houses  % 
general,under  a  fanner, they  will  be  fharge<l  from  £1  to  £2  for  ah< 
and  about  i!3  a  year  per  acre  for  wliatever  porti<in  of  ground 
occupy,  which  is,  when  taking  into  account  the  wages  of  the  com 
more  than  double  its  value.  For  instance,  I  have  some  laboi 
myself,  whom  1  charge  nothing  but  a  nominal  rent.  1  never  eh 
them  much  for  hind.  But  I  have  very  few  of  that  descri)>tion 
more  than  &\^}  or  six. 

Cork.  Michael  Sullivan,  labourer. 

710,  Q.  3.  3.  What  quantity  of  ground   do  you  hold  1 — I  hold  no  gro 

I  am  a  ]>oor  man.     1  have  notliing  but  my  labour. 

4.  Under  whom  do  you  hold  your  house  / — Under  a  farmer  « 
Daniel  Regsm;  just  a  house  and  an  acre  of  grouml. 

5.  What  do  j-ou  pay  for  it  ] — I  pay  £3 ;  £'1  for  tho  aere  of  gro 
and  £1  for  the  house. 

6.  Have  you  tho  acre  of  ground  alw«ays  in  the  same  placi 
Different  acres  from  t-inie  to  time.  The  acre  I  have  this  year  I 
not  have  it  nevt  vear;  he  will  liave  it  himself.     1  must  nia 

■  ■ 

another  acre,  an<I  witliout  friends  ]  could  not  live;   without  lia 
some  res])cctable  friends  who  a^ssist  me,  I  could  not  aj^pear  as  ] 

7.  What  rate  of  wages  do  you  get  ] — 1  get  Or/,  a  tlay  every 
he  calls  me  \  but  1  am  not  bound  to  get  em])loyment  constant. 

8.  Have  you  cimstant  employni(>nt '?  —  ^o;  but  wheneve 
wishes  to  call  me,  he  gives  me  0'/.  a  day  and  my  diet ;  and  th< 
other  times  I  go  down  into  the  country,  and  earn  £1  or  30<».,  ac 
ing  to  the  watres  there. 

9.  Where  do  you  genendly  go  ? — To  the  lower  ])artof  this  coi 
I  may  work  in  tiie  county  of  Tipperary  or  Limerick. 

10.  Is  that  at  the  liarvest  time  ? — Yes ;  I  went  out  in  harvest 
and  work  in  <ligging  ])otatoeH. 

11.  What  family  have  you? — I  have  five  chihlren. 

12.  Are  there  seven  of  you  to  Ix*  .»*uj>porte<l  ^ — Yes. 

13.  What  age  is  the  eld(?st  child  i — One  of  them  is  twelve 
the  6th  of  last  May;  tlie  other  nine,  and  so  on. 

14.  Are  anv  of  the  children  emj»loyed  by  farmers  1 — Not  on 

15.  How  do  you  manage  upon  the  Gr/.  a  day  to  suppor 
fiimily  ? — My  landlord  has  a  road  making  for  the  use  of  the  \ 
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and  has  oinployo<l  the  tenants  there,  and  I  cannot  deny  but  I  have  ExtraeU  fn 
cnil>lovnr.iit  at  the  iiR\s('iit  hour.  Etiuenre, 

lit.  Whiit  is  y<niv  «;on;M-al  fuo-l  for  the  family  ? — Nothing  at  ail 
but  dry  |K)tatoc.>. 

17.  Have  y(»u  fisli  i — Not  one,  except  they  may  bring  a  pon'orth 
home  in  a  mouth;  but  it  is  not  (»nce  in  a  month,  or  once  in  three 
months.  If  my  poor  wife  mcIIh  her  CL'gs,  or  makes  up  a  skein  of 
thread,  in  the  markt^t.  nhe  may  take  liome  with  her  a  ])en'orth  or 
two  pen'orth  (»f  something  to  nourish  the  chihiren  for  that  night; 
but  in  general  I  do  not  use  5s.  of  kitchen  from  one  en<i  of  the  year 
to  tho  other,  except  what  1  may  get  at  Christmas. 

18.  Have  you  generally  milk  with  your  potatoes) — Not  a  drop. 
I  have  no  means  of  getting  it.  I  would  think  myself  middling 
happy  if  I  could  give  the  five  children  that;  and  if  they  were  near 
a  National  School,  I  could  give  them  schooling.  I  have  an  idea  of 
giving  them  s(*hooling  as  well  as  I  can.  A  better  labouring  man 
than  what  I  am  cannot  afford  his  children  any  schooling,  and  even 
some  of  the  people  called  farniers  in  tho  same  place. 

19.  Are  there  any  free  schools  ? — Not  convenient  to  that  place. 

20.  Are  you  anxious  that  your  children  should  be  taught  to  read 
and  write  ? — Yes;  and  so  I  am  striving,  but  without  the  assistance 
of  my  go<id  friends  I  could  not  do  it. 

21.  What  docs  your  wife  make  by  the  week  from  her  eggs? — 
I  cannot  give  you  the  aceount  of  that.  She  may  make  2*.  Gfl.  or  3«. 
DOW.  She  may  be  the  means  of  making  up  that.  That  is  not 
regulated  ns  it  ought.  The  farmer  has  a  corn  field  convenient,  and 
we  must  kec])  the  fowls  from  the  com  field. 

22.  Have  you  not  a  little  garden  attached  to  the  house? — Yes, 
for  400  cabbages  or  so. 

23.  Have  you  a  ]>ig  ? — Yes. 

24.  Have  you  a  pig-house  ? — No. 

25.  Where  is  he  kept? — He  must  be  kept  in  some  part  of  the 
bouse,  in  a  corner. 

26.  Have  you  room  for  a  pig-sty  outside  ? — No.  I  miglit  make 
room  for  the  j»ig,  if  I  was  sure  of  tho  house  for  a  second  ywir,  but  I 
do  not  mean  to  go  to  the  trouble ;  and  many  tho  same  as  me  do  not 
do  so,  not  beinir  sure  of  the  house  for  a  seccmd  vonr. 

27.  What  bedsteads  have  you  or  bedding? — 1  have  a  chaft'  bed 
ami  be<l-<'lotlies  that  woiihl  do  my  own  business,  but  I  am  in  want 
of  a  second  one.  I  c»annot  afford  to  have  it  I  cannot  c^miplain 
myself,  but  I  could  c<»m plain  for  othi»rs.  There  are  others  of  the 
poor  working  class,  as  I  am  myself,  who  have  no  beds,  nor  more 
than  a  gonti«*m:ni  «>r  even  a  wealthy  fanner  would  think  too  good 
for  his  piiz,  and  tliev  mav  lie  in  the  clothes  they  wear  by  the  day. 

2S,  (Jan  mme  of  your  children  find  employment  among  the 
farniers  ? — Tlu*v  <lo  not  emnlov  any  of  the  chihiren — not  one  ;  and 
oven  we  must  ir*>  oursflves  into  the  conntrv  for  the  want  of  einplov- 
menthere:  and  1  blame  much  the  landlords  of  the  country  for  that, 
though  they  are  very  indidjirent. 

Tho  fanners  in  tin*  same  district,  exwpt  one  out  of  100,  cannot  72  >,  Q.  30. 
drink  a  pint  of  sour  milk  among  five  in  family  from  about  Christ- 
mas until  about  the  J 7th  of  March  or  so;  and  then  genenilly  they 
are  force4l  to  sell  the  sour  milk  in  oitler  to  meet  the  rent,  or  pawn 
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ExtractB  from  tlit'ii*  cK»tln».s.     I  know  in  «liircn.'nt  pluces  tlirce  women  in  <inc  li 
Evident^,      trnstin^^  to  one  cloak,  an<l  for  a  time,  i>erliaps,  it  might  be  in 
jMiwn-otHce. 

31.  Of  what  class  aro  those  women  ? — They  work  for  fanner 

32.  AVhat  is  the  smallest  «|uantity  of  hunl  a  man  «in  sopport 
Hclf  and  his  family  out  of  at  a  nuxlemte  rent,  by  fannin;^  it,  am 
Laving  any  other  m«  ans  of  Hupj)ort  J — They  could,  I  know,  w 
they  are  eneounijired  in  that  place,  sup])ort  themselves  by  ten  a 
pro}Mirly  cultivated,  of  ^ood  li^ht  lan«l.  better  than  what  the_^ 
doing  by  thirty  acres,  from  the  want  of  capital  and  means. 

33.  !)(►  many  of  the  people  of  your  cla.ss  emigrate  to  Amcrici 
Not  many  in  the  place,  not  in  the  very  neighbourhocMl. 

34.  Why  <lo  they  not  ? — The  most  of  them  in  that  place  an 
able  to  emigrate  from  the  want  of  m<inev. 

35.  Supposing  the  meauH  of  emignition  were  given  to  t 
would  they  be  willing  to  emigrate  / — They  arc  not  anxious  for 
they  have  not  the  courage;  they  are  not  W)  willing  to  emigrate 

30.  Those  ]>eople  you  describe  aa  being  efo  wretche<l  in  their 
dition — supposing  lantls  were  supplied  for  them  in  America,  w 
they  ]>e  willing  and  anxious  to  emigrate  \ — It  is  hanl  for  a  nu 
a(!count  for  another  nianV  mind,  but  of  course  they  would. 

Keny.  Mr.  John  P.  Sullivan,  newspaper  reporter. 

678,  Q.  18-23.       1^.  What  is  the  comlition  of  the  labouring  population  7 — 
miserable. 

10.  From  what,  in  ytmr  opinion,  does  that  arise? — It  arises 
the  heartlessness  of  the  farmers  in  exacting  the  most  exorbitant: 
from  the  labourers;  and  I  think  the  landlords  have  not  interf 
sufficiently  to  proti»ct  the  lab(>urers.  There  have  been  .some  insti 
lately  of  landlords  endeavouring  to  muke  the  population  6n 
estates  more  ctjnifortable. 

20.  How  do  they  proceed  I — The  M*(iillicuddy  has  introdu< 
clause  into  his  lea.<<es  that  the  tenants  should  have  a  certain  nui 
of  lalK)urers,  according  to  the  sizi*  of  the  farms,  ami  then  that 
should  give  them  onii  or  two  aiTrs.  at  the  rate  for  which  they 
it  themselves,  charging  a  r«Nisonable  rent  for  the  little  house 
kitchen  garth»n ;  and  Mr.  Herbert,  of  Muckross.  on  the  Brusua  « 
near  Castlcisland,  has  given  four  acres,  I  believe,  of  coarse  lai 
the  lal>ourers,  and  obliged  them  U)  ])ay  rent  in  labour  upon  the  i 

21.  At  what  rate  of  wages? — Generally  ()</.  a  day  and  their 
li2.  What  plan  do  you  think  would  be  likely  to  serve  them 

think  that  the  system  pursued  by  this  gentleman  materially  s( 
them.  I  know  the  farmers  exact  four  days  out  of  the  week 
the  lal>ourers,  for  as  much  land  as  thev  are  able  to  niise  so  i: 
potatoes  ujMin  as  will  do  for  seven  or  eight  months  in  the  ; 
Then  till!  hilKiurer's  wife  and  family  are  obliged  to  go  b(»ggin 
the  remainder  of  the  year,  or  take  potaU»es  from  people  wh< 
them  on  time,  at  the  hi;L'hest  pric<t  of  the  market  during  the 
That  leaves  the  poor  cri*atures  constantly  in  distress,  and  thev' 
take  them  from  the  fanners  at  that  rate.  Th.ey  also  say,  tin 
coarse  land  it  is  seart'ely  of  any  u.se  to  give  it  to  the  small  far 
or  labourers,  without  ditching  or  draining,  or  making  them  a 
auces  for  the  ^ame. 
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23.  When  you  spi'ak  of  a  farmer  getting  four  days'  work  in  the  ExtraeU  from 
Book   for  the  ground  he  give*?  tliem,  does*  that  include  the  score     Evidence. 
ground? — It  is  let  by  the  score  in  the  neighhourliood  of  towns,  but 
principally  by  the  acre  or  half  acre  in  the  country;  and  the  work 

he  give^j  includes  the  rent  of  the  house  and  garden,  and  the  j>ieco  of 
land  he  has.  I  have  known  four  days'  work  given,  and  sometimes 
three  chiys. 

Mr.  John  T.  Claiicliy,  fanner.  Limerick. 

24.  What  is  the  con<lition  of  the  labourcr^i'  i — Wn^tchwl  in  the  633,  Q.  M,  85. 
extreme. 

2»>.  Can  they  obtain  employment  ? — No;  there  is  not  employment 
in  this  <lifltrict  for  one-fourth  of  the  labourers  in  it.  We  have  no 
manufactures  of  any  kind — merely  depending  ujion  agricultural 
employment.  The  state  of  the  fanners  is  so  struggling  that  they 
endeavour,  by  themselves  and  their  own  families,  to  do  the  work  of 
the  farm;  they  cannot  afibrd  the  expense  of  employing  labourers. 

William  JVIpnsell,  esq.,  land  proprietor,  magistrate,  and       Limerick, 
chairman  of  Board  of  Guardians. 

The  condition  of  the  labourers  who  receive  c<mstiint  employment  620,  Q.S4, 85* 
is  of  course  improving;  but  the  conditi(m  of  the  labourers  who  do 
not  receive  constjint  employment  is  very  miserable  indeed.  I  have 
had  occasion  to  make  a  list  of  the  persons  in  my  parish,  in  which 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  employment  given  to  the  poor,  and  they  are 
a  good  deal  looked  after,  and  I  find  the  people  are  in  general  in  a 
very  destitute  state.  But  of  600  or  700  families  there  are  158, 
many  of  whom  arc  in  a  state  of  very  great  destitution ;  they  are  in 
a  state  of  great  poverty,  because  they  are  only  i)artly  employefl. 
There  is  one  sjwt  in  the  i>arish  where  the  proprietor  allowed  people 
to  settle,  and  charged  them  no  rent;  and  the  stat^j  of  absolute  <les- 
tituti(m  in  which  those  people  are  it  is  impossible  to  describe. 

2;>.  Arc  those  people,  generally  speaking,  willing  to  work  if  they 
can  get  it  ] — Yes,  j>erfectly  willing. 

Robert  O'Brien,  esq.,  land  proprietor,  tenant,  and  agent.      Limerick. 

Then  as  to  the  labourers,  1  would  say  that  the  labourers  appear  to  662,  Q.  31. 
be  in  the  most  unsatisfactory  condition,  as  they  arc  hanlly  a  recog- 
nised class  in  the  rural  districts,  if  we  except  several  boys  residing 
with  fanners.  I  consider  the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes  to 
!>e  at  the  foundation  of  most  of  the  evils  in  our  social  system.  The 
fiulKsistence  of  a  labourer  is  so  precarious,  that  he  clings  to  any  thing 
that  might  niise  him  out  of  that  condition.  And  the  reduction  of  a 
small  farnn'r  to  the  state  of  a  mere  labourer  is  so  great  a  loss  to  him, 
that  he  will  make  any  efibrt  to  resist  it.  I  feel  sure  that  nothing 
would  produce  so  great  a  change  in  the  country  as  fair  wages  and 
constant  employment  for  the  labouring  clai»ses;  and  till  the  evils 
they  suffer  undt^r  are  mitigated,  no  sacrifices  that  the  landlords  may 
be  called  upon  to  make  to  th-Mr  tenantry,  will  really  eflect  the  tran- 
quillization  of  the  <?ourtiy :  for,  as  classes,  there  are  much  stronger 
feelings  of  jealousy  between  the  labourer  and  the  farmer  than 
between  the  tenant  and  the  landlonl.  Almost  every  resi<lent  land- 
lonl  has  a  certain  number  of  cottier  tenantry,  who  work  out  their 
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Extraett  from  rents  in  labour,  a«<l  arc  a  most  unsatisfactory  class  of  worknn 
-Evidence,  ^j,^y  work  badly,  au<l  atti»n«l  vcrv  irregularly,  thoir  own  Ian 
quiring  their  attontion  at  the  very  season  when  their  labour 
most  value  to  the  emj)loyer.  1  have  known  several  attempts 
to  introduce  money  wages  amon^^st  this  class  of  workmen  wi 
success,  nor  does  it  suit  well  their  arrangements,  for  their  lar 
con-acre  supjdies  their  families  with  food,  while  their  wage 
set  apart  to  pay  their  rent  or  grazing  money.  The  farmers 
geuenilly  have  their  hibourers  residing  in  cottages  on  the  far 
else  taking  con-acre  from  them  every  season — so  all  their  ace 
are  kept  in  score.  They  often  j)ay  high  rates  to  the  employe 
every  thing,  which  is,  in  fact,  a  <liminiHlied  rate  of  wages  acc< 
by  the  labourer  in  lieu  of  a  fixed  residence  and  constant  employ] 
and  a  certain  supply  of  food;  for  in  most  crises  they  are  sure 
supply  for  their  wants  from  their  employer,  however  hard  the  1 
that  maylic  propose<l,  and  which  theyare  (|uite  willing  top1e<lgct 
selves  to,  knowing  that,  if  out  of  measure,  the  em]>loyer  must 
them.  This  class  of  jK^ople  look  forward  to  the  growing  up  of 
families,  that  thev  mav  have  some  one  to  attend  their  work  in 
places,  and  aUow  them  to  min<l  their  own  business.  The  next 
may  1k'  defined  as  an  unrecognised  class,  consisting  of  sons  of  i 
farmers  who  have  married,  and  are  no  longer  sharers  with 
failu^r;  sons-in-law  of  farmers;  strangers  who  have  Ihhmi  alIow< 
build  a  cabin,  for  which  they  pay  a  large  rent  to  the  small  fann< 
these  have  a  most  precarious  existence,  as  they  only  get  employ 
<luring  the  potato  setting,  turf-cutting,  and  harvest;  all  tbc  n 
the  year  they  are  nearly'  unemjdoyed,  and  will,  with  the  fan 
during  those  times,  undertake  contracts,  or  even  day  work,  at 
low  wages.  In  a  hurried  spring  or  harvest  those  jieople  will  o 
Is.  G(l.  a  day  and  diet,  while  at  <>ther  times  they  woubl  gbidly  ' 
for  (yd.  a  day.  These  peoplr  are  generally  the  most  clamorou 
con-acre,  and  really  it  is  of  the  last  importance  to  them ;  for  if 
can  but  secure  it,  they  are  then  sure  of  provisions,  at  leaat  foi 
greatest  part  of  the  yt*ar,  whatever  may  hapjien.  Bnt,  at  the 
time,  the  farmers  are  most  unwilling  to  rec<»gnise  them :  the 
the  other  hand,  are  th(?refore  most  ready  to  combine  a«^inst  t 
and  would  l>c  fountl  to  furni.sh  the  class  of  midnight  legislators 
turn  up  land,  beat  and  card  the  farmers,  and  take  other  ste] 
make  them  give  out  con-acre,  and  prevent  them  from  sen 
potatoes  out  of  the  country — which  are  almost  always  the  first 
in  agrarian  outrages.  The  farm  servants  are  another  cla^s  tha 
serve  consideration,  who  engagt?  themselves  by  the  quarter,  a1 
rate  of  10«.  to  20.y.  per  quarter,  ami  diet  with  the  family;  tlie^ 
generally  good  workmen,  but  arc>  in  some  degree  banded  toge 
and  the  farmers  are  often  verv  much  afraid  of  them.  They  spec 
on  their  own  acxiount  to  a  consideral  le  extent,  such  as  takin^r 
acre,  which  they  pay  for  tilling ;  and  if  the  price  of  ]>otatocs  is 
low  in  harvest,  will  throw  up  the  land  to  the  tenants,  or  if  ! 
will  sell  the  ])otatoes  out  on  time,  and  for  which  accomniod 
they  obtain  larg<*  |n-ict>'.  Tht\v  often  possess  she("p,  and  somel 
cows  an<l  hor?i's  which  tb^^y  will  send  to  grass  at  great  dista] 
thus  it  is.  tli:it  many  of  those  farm  servants  are  much  better  of!" 
the  small  tenantry,  and  can  come  forward  and  bid  high  price 
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land.  It  frequently  ]ia[>pcns  tliat  this  claw  marry,  having  nothing  Ertractn  fr^ 
but  the  "quarter  of  poUitoos,"  to  servant  jurirli*,  who  have  only  a  -Evu/mteem 
cabin,  or  the  price  of  a  few  slu^ep  or  a  cow.  Another  class  of 
laboureri*  arc  the  "spuliuHjn.s,"  the  j*onj*  of  **niall  farmers  and  lalK)urers, 
liviui^  in  the  mountain  districts  of  the  country,  who,  liavin;^  com- 
pleted thoir  potato  setting  in  the  month  of  June,  come  down  to 
tho  more  cultivated  districts,  and  aid  in  saving  the  harvest,  and 
remain  till  the  [>otato  digging  is  over,  when  they  return  home  to 
dig  their  own  potatoes. 

Adam  Walker,  esq.,  land  agent  and  magistrate.  Tipperary. 

65.  Is  the  condition  of  the  labourers  improving,  in  your  opinion  1  ^^»  0-  6** 
—  I  think  it  is. 

6G.  From  what  cause  do  you  consider  that  they  are  improving  ?— 
They  are  grc»atly  improve<l,  in  consequence  of  sobriety  having  lieen 
introduced,  and  from  that  they  are  more  willing  to  apply  themselves 
to  labour.  Fonnerly,  when  they  were  in  the  habit  of  drinking  more 
whiskey,  they  did  not  labour  unless  they  were  driven  to  it  from 
necessity;  they  are  more  industrious  in  their  habits  altogether. 

G8.  Can  employment  be  obtained  by  the  labourers,  and  at  what  Q.  e^. 
rate  ? — Yes,  I  should  say  it  can.    The  wages  are  very  low ;  but  they 
can  generally  find  employment. 

69.  What  arc  the  wages? — From  Gd,  to  Sd.  a  day. 

70.  What  do  the  landed  pn>prietors  resident  in  the  district  in 
general  pay  1 — I  do  not  think  any  of  them  jiay  under  Sd.y  from  that 
to  lOd. 

William  O'Donnell,  csa.,  land  proprietor,  and  chairman  of    Tipperary. 
Board  of  Guardians,  Carrick-oii-Suir  Union. 

49.  Under  what  class  do  the  labourers  genendly  hold  their  cot- 892,  Q.  49-M 
tagcs? — Generally,  in  a  town  like  this,  they  have  a  number  of  houses, 
where  they  come  in  and  crowd  together,  an<l  go  out  in  the  morning. 
In  the  country  parts,  where  they  have  a  cabin,  they  take  it  from  the 
farmer. 

.50.  What  do  they  usually  pay  for  it  under  the  farmer  ? — With 
half  an  acre  of  ground  I  shoidd  say  that  they  would  pay  to  the 
former  £3 ;  they  wouhl  pay  i!3  for  that  anywhere. 

51.  Wlmt  is  the  rate  of  wages? — Eightpenco  in  the  winter,  and 
10(7.  in  the  summer. 

.12.  Does  the  (juartoi^ground  or  con-acre  system  prevail  herel— 
The  quarter-ground  does  to  a  large  extent;  in  very  many  places  it 
is  not  known,  or  the  utility  of  it  I  can  give  a  very  fair  descrip- 
tion  of  the  plan  I  have  been  acting  upon  for  twenty-five  years.  I 
charge  my  men  £10  an  acre.  With  the  manure  the  acre  stands  me 
in  £12  or  £14;  but  if  they  did  not  get  a  small  allotment  from  me, 
\0d.  would  not  support  them  in  snmmer,  nor  8d.  in  winter;  and  the 
reason  is,  that  this  quarter-ground  will  yield  them  from  twenty  to 
thirty  barrels  to  the  (|uarter  of  the  acre,  of  twenty-one  stones  to  the 
barrel.  But  that  I..nd  mu."?t  have  been  well  prepared,  well  cleaned, 
and  well  manufiictured;  in  fact,  putting  the  potatoes  «lown  at  3(/.  a 
stone,  it  yields  17  10s.  for  the  quartor  of  an  acre.  If  that  man  has 
a  fauiily  give  him  half  an  acre,  and  you  perceive  that,  taking  it  at 
twenty-five  barrels  to  the  quarter  of  an  acre,  he  will  have  £15  or 
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£1G  value  in  potatoes  to  support  them  in  winter;  so  that  it  is  im- 
possible they  couhl  ever  live  u|>on  8f/.  or  lOf/.  a  day.  Every  one  of 
us  would  prefer  giving  them  or.  a  week,  hut  they  could  never  live 
upon  it.  They  have  a  pi^  at  the  door;  and  it  is  astonishing  how 
comfortably  they  get  on ;  they  are  happy  if  they  have  a  good  coat 
to  go  to  ])rayers  in,  and  plenty  of  i)otatoe8  to  eat. 

53.  Those  are  men  who  get  constant  labour  \ — Yes,  with  me,  and 
they  will  always  pay  you  for  it:  only  fintl  something  for  them  to  do, 
which  any  man  can  do  who  has  a  large  tract  of  mountain  about  him. 

54.  If  any  particular  press  of  work  comes  on,  and  you  want  a 
loujjrer  day's  work  done,  do  you  find  them  quite  rea<ly  to  give  it  you  I 
— Yes,  I  do ;  they  will  do  it  with  the  greatest  pleasure.  Be  kind 
to  them,  and  they  will  pay  you  fourfold — they  will  stop  a  long 
summer  s  day,  and  until  night,  for  you  if  necessary. 

55.  At  what  rate  have  your  labourers  potatoes  from  con-acre  ? — 
About  1  ^d.  for  the  stone. 

50.  Can  employment  be  obtained  pretty  generally  in  the  district 
by  the  labourers  ] — Not  generally,  I  am  sorry  to  say. 

Mr.  Patrick  Haydcn,  merchant,  landholder,  and  agent. 

Nothing  can  retard  the  increasing  paujierism  and  distress  of  the 
country  until  manufactories  are  estal>li.shetl,  or  means  found  to  give 
remunerative  employment  to  the  Wi)rki ng  classes.  The  distress  and 
privations  those  people  *?ilently  endure  are  incredible,  except  to  those 
who  have  the  pain  to  witness  them.  There  is  a  periodical  starvation 
in  this  town  am(»ng  the  poorer  classes  for  want  of  employinent.  There 
are  some  of  thc^m  who  are  scarcely  able  to  procure  one  meal  a  day. 

7.  At  what  season  has  that  scarcity  of  food  in  general  taken 
place  ? — In  the  summer  season. 

8.  Do  you  find  the  poor-hou«e  fuller  upon  those  ocrasions  1 — I  do 
not  know.  The  numlwr  of  poor  is  not  lessened — the  number  of 
beggars  in  not  lessened;  there  are  about  108  in  the  poor-house,  and 
that  is  nothing  at  all  com]>ared  to  the  mass  of  ])aupers  in  the 
country.  The  country  people  an?  so  charibible,  and  have  been  so 
accustomed  to  give  them  potatoes,  that  they  give  them  the  «ime  as 
fonnerly.  The  farmers  coni]dain  of  it  very  much,  though  they  give 
and  cannot  well  avoid  it,  there  is  such  misery  staring  them  iu  the 
face.  If  the  i>oorwere  employed  the  nidicul  evil  would  be  reniove^l 
from  the  country.  I  <lo  not  know  how  they  could  be  enipl<ive<l, 
except  manufactories  were  established  in  the  country.  I  do  not 
know  any  thing  eU'e  that  could  be  done.  I  have  frequently  seen  the 
streets  bore  crowded  with  labourers  in  the  morning,  and  havea^ked 
them  what  wages  they  got — the  reply  has  been, "  Nothing;  we  can 
get  nothing  to  do." 

9.  What  is  the  rate  of  wages  in  the  neighbourhood  generally  ? — 
The  very  highest  rate  of  wages  I  know  among  labourers  is  1«.  aday ; 
but  they  work  for  8r/.,  and  sometimes  less.  There  are  times  w^hen 
labourers  can  be  had  to  work  for  their  diet,  and  glad  to  get  it. 

James  Galwcy,  esq.,  land  agent  and  magistrate. 

49.  Is  the  condition  of  the  labourers  improving  ? — There  are  many 
very  wretche<l.  The  most  miserable  man  in  the  world  is  the  tenant 
labourer. 
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50.  What  do  they  usually  pay  for  their  holdings  ? — Four  pounds  Exfraetn  fl 
for  a  house  and  an  acre  of  land.  Then  they  get  dairy  ground,  and  EvidoM 
they  are  allowed  OJ.  a  day  wages.  ""^ 

51.  Are  you  speaking  generally  in  that  case  ? — Yes.  In  my  own 
cases  too  1  find  it  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  prevent  the  tenants 
holding  from  twenty  to  100  acres  of  land,  oppressing  the  labouring 
men,  or  the  small  tenants  under  them. 

52.  Have  you  made  any  attempt  to  regulate  the  holding  of  labour- 
ers under  the  tenants  ? — ^Yes,  I  have,  and  I  found  it  most  difficult. 

53.  What  system  have  you  adopted  ? — I  say  to  the  tenant  he  shall 
not  charge  you  more  tlian  a  certain  sum  for  the  land.  I  have  made 
them  let  the  land  at  a  fair  proportion  of  what  they  were  paying 
themselves. 

54.  Ilave  you  found  that  the  tenants  would  come  into  that? — 
With  great  difficulty.  I  have  been  obliged  to  force  them,  and  it  has 
been  a  good  deal  of  trouble  to  me. 

]Mr.  Richard  White,  fanner.  WateiCnd. 

32.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  labourer;  Ls  it  getting  better  1 —  8S0»  Qi  39-^ 
No;  it  is  wretched. 

33.  What  rate  of  wages  do  they  generally  ^t?— It  is  very  sel- 
dom it  exceeds  6rf.  when  they  get  their  diet  They  do  not  get  full 
employment  even  at  that     They  are  often  refused  employment  at  id. 

34.  At  what  season  of  the  year  is  labour  most  difficult  to  be  had, 
or  at  what  season  of  the  year  are  the  wages  lowest? — Summer 
generally. 

35.  When  you  speak  of  their  getting  ^d,  or  4c?.,  do  you  mean 
without  diet  ?— No,  with  diet 

36.  What  is  the  arrangement  the  &.rmer  generally  makes  with 
his  labourers  who  live  upon  his  farm  1 — ^The  general  habit  with  the 
farmer  is,  giving  the  tenant  his  house  and  kitchen  garden,  some  for 
£2  a  year.  On  the  average  that  is  the  most  general  thing  they 
charge  for  it ;  and  £6  for  a  good  manured  acre  of  potato  ground. 
Then  such  as  have  that  will  have  continual  employment  at  6</.  a  day, 
so  that  their  labour  pays  for  the  garden  and  the  house.  Such  of 
them  as  are  employed  in  this  way  are  better  off. 

37.  How  do  they  provide  themselves  with  clothes? — They  fatten 
pigs  with  their  offal,  and  sell  them. 

38.  What  do  they  in  general  pay  for  their  potato  ground;  how 
much  an  acre  ? — In  cash  they  pay  £7. 

39.  Wliat  do  they  pay  for  it  in  work  ? — They  pay  £6. 

Joseph  Fishboume,  esq.,  farmer. 

Labourers  generally  hold  under  small  fiarmers  as  tenants*at-will.  Queen's. 
They  pay  about  30«.  per  annum  for  a  house,  which  they  repair  M6,  Q.  4S. 
always  at  their  own  expense;  they  sometimes  build  it.     They  hold 
mostly  without  land,  and  the  rent  is  recovered  by  distress  or  process. 

45.  At  what  rate  of  wages  can  employment  be  obtained  ? — In  some 
places  employment  can  be  had  at  a  low  rate  of  wages  constantly; 
men  10c/.  and  8(f.,  women  and  boys  6</.  per  day.  In  other  places 
employment  can  be  had  at  a  lower  rate,  say  6<f.  to  4</.,  not  con- 
stantly, for  men.  In  harvest  time  wages  rise  sometimes  to  1«.  per  day 
with  diet  for  men ;  women  and  boys  6^.  and  diet — sometimes  more 
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Bn^oeto  frtm  ©r  less.     Labourers  are  seldom  dieted  except  during  the  harvest; 
/Mwfeiitfe.      ^jjgy  \)[ie^  work  with  small  fanners  for  more  than  thirteen  hours  each 
day;  with  large  farmers  about  ten  or  eleven  hours  generally;  with 
Bome  longer. 

DihUn.  A.  S.  Hussey,  esq.,  land  proprietor  and  magistrate. 

I77i  Q.  44-47.  44.  Under  what  class  do  the  labourers  hold  their  cottages  osuallj  f 
— Under  the  formers. 

45.  By  whom  are  those  cottages  built  and  repaired? — The  cot- 
tages in  my  neighbourhood  are  built  mostly  by  middlemen  \  and  the 
great  disa<Ivantage  attending  this  system  is,  they  give  them  barely 
room  to  live  in — no  place  for  their  dung;  no  room  for  their  pig; 
and  the  consequence  is,  that  we  are  continually  annoyed  at  petty 
sessions  by  complaints  of  the  police,  and  we  are  obliged  to  fine  them, 
as  they  have  no  place  provided  to  put  their  manure  or  their  pig. 
My  remedy  would  be,  if  it  could  be  done,  that  in  every  case  of  a 
cottier  who  rented  a  house  without  any  place  for  the  dung  or  the 
pig,  that,  upon  the  certificate  of  the  clerk  at  petty  sessions  to  that 
effect,  the  nne  imposed  upon  the  tenant  should  go  in  reduction  of 
the  rent,  or  part  payment  of  it. 

46.  What  is  the  usual  tenure  of  those  cottages,  and  how  is  the 
rent  usually  paid  or  recovered  % — The  cottiers  holding  from  middle- 
men of  that  description,  pay  from  £1  to  40«. — an  enormous  rent; 
and  they  are  frequently  most  inexorable  in  being  paid  regularly. 

47.  In  money? — Yes,  mostly  in  money. 

Dublin.  Mr.  Thomas  Butler,  farmer  and  grazier. 

176,0.69-67.  52.  With  respect  to  the  labourers,  are  they  improving  or  other- 
wise ? — With  regard  to  the  labourers,  there  is  one  class  of  them 
whose  condition  is  improving,  and  another  whose  condition  is  getting 
worse  j  and  why  I  classify  the  labourers  in  that  way  is  this  :  it  is 
the  habit  of  large  foirmers  to  hire  their  labourers  by  tho  year^  and  to 
give  them  certain  wages,  and  a  certain  quantity  of  freedom — that  is, 
a  certain  quantity  of  potato  ground — ground  for  a  cow,  and  coalsiy 
and  corn ;  and  they  get  regular  wages  by  the  year.  Their  condition 
is  certainly  better  than  it  was,  for  wages  are  the  same  as  they  were 
a  few  years  ago,  and  they  buy  clothing  and  other  things  cheaper. 
They  have  the  same  means  in  their  hands,  and  get  things  cheaper. 

53.  What  is  the  common  rate  of  wages  among  that  olass  of 
labourers  ? — They  commonly  get  a  certain  portion  in  money  wages, 
and  the  other  portion  in  kind. 

51.  What  is  tho  amount  in  money  ? — What  they  can  get  in  that 
kind  of  way  in  money,  is  7c?.  or  8(/.  a  day.  Then  they  get  in  addi- 
tion to  tliat,  half  an  acre  of  potato  ground,  and  the  keep  of  a  cow 
during  the  winter  and  summer,  and  a  certain  quantity  of  coals  for 
firing,  and  a  certain  quantity  of  com.  Formerly,  it  was  the  habit  to 
feed  all  those  labourers  within  doors  in  the  month  of  harvest ;  latterly, 
that  lias  not  been  the  habit, — they  feed  themselves  now  :  but  as  a 
substitute  for  the  victuals  they  used  to  get  in  the  house,  they  get 
now  half  a  barrel  of  com. 

bb.  Where  labourers  are  paid  entirely  in  money,  what  is  the 
usual  rate  uf  wages  ? — We  never  give  less  to  a  labourer  than  1«.  » 
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day  in  any  season  of  tlie  year;  and  in  liarvest  time  and  in  spring  Exiraota  J 
time  we  always  give  more.  Evida»c< 

5ij,  Do  you  consider  tliat  the  allowances  bring  up  the  Id,  to  1«.         

a  day  ? — ^  es,  I  think  they  do.  Tf  you  hire  a  single  man,  with  the 
freedom  he  gets  he  will  bring  up  the  wages  to  more  than  1«.;  but  if 
you  have  three  or  four  in  a  family,  the  freedoms  are  less  in  proportion, 
and  the  wages  may  happen  to  be  lower:  but  under  any  circumstancea 
the  wages  are  about  1«.  a  day,  taking  every  thing  into  account. 

57.  Is  the  potato  ground  manured  for  them  ? — Yes,  you  leave  it 
in  a  fit  state  for  them  to  plant  it.  If  it  is  not  in  condition  you 
manure  it;  you  treat  it  in  the  same  kind  of  way  for  them  as  you 
would  for  your  own  potato  crop. 

Wm.  Sherrard,  esq.,   land  agent  to  properties  situated  in 

several  counties  in  Ireland. 

92.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  labourers  upon  the  estates  you  32,  Q.  9i-l 
have  the  management  of;  are  they  cottiers,  or  small  farmers  holding 

land  ? — In  the  county  of  Dublin  they  are  chiefly  cottiers  and  weekly 
labourers.  In  the  county  of  Louth  the  &rmer8  generally  pay  their 
labourers  partly  in  kind  and  partly  in  money,  giving  them  a  cottage 
and  .small  garden. 

93.  Does  this  system  appear  to  you  to  be  attended  with  disad- 
vantages ? — I  think  it  rather  an  advantage  to  the  labourer  to  be 
paid  partly  in  kind.  I  know,  in  regard  to  my  own  people,  they  are 
much  more  comfortable.  I  have  two  classes  of  labourers  in  the 
county  of  Dublin,  one  is  the  fixed  cottier  tenant,  who  has  no  land 
immediately  attached  to  his  house,  but  I  give  him  lialf  an  acre  of 
potato  ground,  remarkably  well  cultivated.  I  require  that  there 
should  be  two  able-bodied  men  in  each  house,  either  a  man  and  hifl 
son,  or  a  man  and  his  servant,  if  he  has  no  son.  They  get  4«.  a 
week  each  in  money — there  is  a  cow  kept  for  them — they  are  rent 
free. 

94.  Is  that  class  comfortable  1 — Yes,  they  are  so  comfortable,  that, 
they  keep  their  pig  and  eat  him. 

95.  Is  the  cow  kept  free? — Yes.  Those  that  are  not  fixed 
labourers  receive  7«.  a  week  all  the  year  round. 

96.  Have  you  many  of  them  on  weekly  wages  that  you  keep 
in  constant  employment  ] — I  have  about  seven  or  eight. 

97.  Which  party  do  you  find  the  most  comfortable  ? — The  men 
that  receive  part  in  kind  and  part  in  money. 

98.  Are  yon  aware  of  the  Scotch  system  of  paying  wages  in  kind^ 
meal,  &c.  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  the  minutise  of  it;  I  know  it  is  the 
custom. 

99.  Yours  is  an  improvement  upon  that,  as  you  give  them  milk 
as  well  ? — Yes. 

100.  Is  the  cow  theirs? — Yes,  the  cow  is  theirs.  I  give  them 
the  grass  for  the  cow;  but  I  do  not  give  them  hay.  I  only  give 
them  straw  and  turnip-tops,  as  much  as  they  choose. 

101.  Do  they  keep  the  cow  upon  your  establishment  ? — Yes ;  thert 
is  a  house  in  the  middle  of  the  urm  where  the  herd  lives;  and 
attached  to  that  house  is  a  shed  where  they  keep  their  cows. 

102.  Arc  th(^y  kept  in  the  same  manner  as  your  cows  ? — No,  my 
cows  have  hay. 
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*jgtractifrom      103.  You  repair  the  houses? — Yes.     Each  man  has  three  tons  of 
£mdence,     ^gj^  which  I  draw  and  deliver,  but  they  pay  for  them. 

Udare.  Mr.  Anthony  Fawcett,  farmer. 

m,  Q.  20.         20.  What  is  the  rate  of  wages  to  the  labouring  cla^^es? — One 
shilling  one  half-year,  and  \0d.  the  other 

21.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes] — To  look  at 
their  dwellings  and  themselves  generally  they  appear  to  be  very 
wretched.  However,' in  some  instances  they  have  cattle;  there  are 
some  of  them  who  have  cattle  out  grazing  who  are  hxm  labourers. 
Some  of  them  have  milch  cows,  and  keep  pigs. 

^  S5.  25.  Under  whom  do  the  labouring  classes  generaDy  hold  their 

houses  ? — Under  the  head  landlord  in  that  neighbourhood  :  except 
where  a  man  keeps  a  herd,  in  very  few  instances  are  they  under 
tenants. 

26.  What  rent  do  they  pay  for  their  houses  1 — I  am  not  able  to 
say.     The  tenants  I  have  pay  me  6c/.  a  week. 

27.  Do  they  live  in  the  villages  ? — Yes,  except  those  Jiving  on 
the  farms;  there  is  only  one  man  living  on  the  farm. 

lng*»; «         John  H.  Welsh,  esq.,  landed  proprietor,  county  of  Westmea^th, 
'  :  and  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Guardians,  King's  county. 

H,.Qi78-e].   *  78.  Is  money  payment  of  wages  frequent  m  the  district  you  are 
^  **  acquainted  with? — No,  it  is  not;  and  I  will  add,  from  my  own  ex- 

perience,  it  is  not  suited  to  the  poor  people. 

79.  Why  ? — For  these  reasons  :  they  are  not  a  provident  people, 
and  besides,  the  rate  of  wages  ill  admits  means  of  the  purchase  of 
flax,  and  wool,  and  other  materials  upon  which  the  family  at  home 
can  beneficially  employ  themselves.  Where  best  off  they  generally 
have  an  upland  garden,  some  flax  ground,  and  some  wool,  and  the 
pasture  of  a  cow  supplied  at  mo<lerate  prices,  which  secures  occupa- 
tion to  a  certain  extent  beneficial  to  themselves,  and  which  prevents 
the  improvident  \i8e  of  ready  money.  Paying  them  in  money  wages 
has  driven  many  of. them  to  the  loan  fund.  I  have  had  experience 
of  it  for  many  yeara^'  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  it  is  not  suited  to  them. 
But  whether  paymenVin  kind  is  beneficial  or  injurious,  its  effect  is 
entirely  dependent  upon  the  terms  upon  which  those  things  are 
given  to  them. 

80.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  labouring  class  are  gener^ly 
dealt  with  upon  fair  terms  in  reference  to  the  payment  in.  kind  ?— 
I  have  understood  not.  I  do  not  know  of  its  existence  much.  The 
most  injurious  system,  and  that  which  is  without  any  benefit  to  the 
employers,  is  where  orders  are  given  to  the  meal  holders,  or  potato 
growers,  and  hucksters,  and  where  there  is  very  little  interference 
with  the  price  they  charge  to  the  labourer. 

81.  Does  that  practice  .prevail  extensively? — No,  but  it  existed 
with  one  of  the  mopt  extensive  employers;  but  it  has  in  some 
measure  ceased. 

^»gfi>rd«       The  Rev.  George  Crawford,  LL.D.,  rector  and  vicar-general 

of  Ardagh. 
OS^Q.  ISi-        134.  Under  what  class  of  persons  do  the  labourers  usually  hold 
their  cottages  1 — From  small  farmers,  and  large  farmers  too. 
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135.  For  what  terra  do  they  generally  hold  them,  and  what  do  Extr€ict$  / 
they  pay  for  them  ? — They  generally  pay  40«.  for  a  cabin  and  &  Evtdenet 
rood  of  ground  " 

136.  In  what  manner  does  the  labourer  pay  that;  in  money  or 
by  labour  ? — By  labour  generally. 

137.  By  what  rate  of  wages  is  that  calculated? — Sixpence  in 
winter,  and  8c?.  and  lOd.  a  day  in  summer. 

138.  With  food,  or  without  foodi — Without  food.  Sometimes 
they  give  a  man  4c?.  or  5d.  a  day,  and  feed  him ;  but  generally  they 
do  not  feed  the  labourers. 

James  Carey,  labourer.  LongfonL 

1.  Where  do  you  Kve  1 — I  live  with  Mr.  Rock,  near  BallimahoneL  414,  Q.  1-4 

2.  How  do  you  support  yourself  1 — ^As  a  labourer  these  twenty- 
two  years. 

3.  What  ground  have  you  beside  your  house  ? — Three  roods. 

4.  What  do  you  pay  for  it  ] — Three  old  guineas. 

5.  Do  you  mean  you  pay  £3  3«.,  or  £3  8i.  3d,  1 — I  pay  three  old 
guineas.  I  wished  to  get  a  reduction  made,  and  the  clerk  said  the 
mirages  would  be  reduced  if  the  money  was  reduced. 

6.  Who  do  you  hold  it  under  1 — TJnder  Mr.  Rock, 

7.  Do  you  find  it  necessary  to  take  any  con*acre  besides  ? — Oh,  yeis^ 
indeed  I  do,  nearly  another  acre. 

8.  What  family  have  you  ? — I  have  had,  in  my  time,  nearly  ten. 
I  have  two  or  three  in  the  Dublin  police.  At  this  time  I  have  only 
six. 

9.  Are  any  of  the  six  able  to  earn  any  wages  1 — Yes. 

10.  Are  you  able  to  get  constant  employment  for  them  I — -No; 
according  as  I  run  in  debt  I  might  get  a  little  employment  for  them ; 
but  I  am  not  just  in  debt. 

11.  In  debt  to  whom  1 — To  my  employer. 

12.  Does  your  etnployer  lend  you  any  money? — No,  I  never 
asked  a  pound  of  him  bnt  one,  and  I  got  a  loan  to  pay  him. 

13.  How  do  you  run  in  debt;  is  it  for  the  con-acrfe? — Yes;  if  I 
am  not  able  to  pay  the  money  I  make  application  to  him,  d,nd  he 
will  give  me  some  work  for  one  additional  man  to  help  to  pay  it. 

14.  What  do  you  pay  for  the  con-acre  ? — Fire  pounds  for  land 
we  bum,  and  we  pay  £7  for  land  that  is  dunged,  and  there  are  men 
that  charge  more  timn  him.     Some  charge  £o. 

15.  Is  it  better  land  than  faisf — No,  it  is  not  so  good  as  his 
either.   . 

16.  What  quantity  of  potatoes  have  you  in  general  off  an  acre  1 — 
I  do  not  well  knotv  how  much 

17.  Does  it  keep  you  through  the  year? — No,  I  have  often  to 
buy.  I  bought  two  or  three  barrels;  they  came  to  a  pound  a  barrel, 
for  I  had  to  pay  for  them  in  October;  I  had  to  give  whatever  waa 
the  highest  price  between  the  time  I  got  them  and  that  time.  I 
know  I  am  in  for  the  money. 

18.  When  did  you  get  them  ? — In  May. 

19.  Who  did  you  get  them  from  ? — From  the  steward  of  my 
employer.  He  got  a  great  deal  of  ground,  and  he  buys  in  a  few 
tons  of  meal,  and  gives  it  out,  and  they  pass  their  note  to  him  for  a 
certain  price. 
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^^tmUs  from      20.  Is  the  price  of  the  meal  fixed  when  they  pass  the  note,  or  is 
'^^^*^*^'      it  at  the  highest  price  between  that  and  October  ] — No,  he  said  he 
would  get  158.  a  cwt. 

21.  Do  yon  know  the  price  in  the  last  market  ? — Ten  shillings, 
I  hear.  I  get  the  grass  of  a  cow,  and  I  pay  three  old  guineas  more 
for  that,  and  that  is  £6  168.  Qd. 

22.  What  daily  wages  do  you  get  ? — Sixpence  the  short  half-year, 
and  eightpence  the  long  half-year. 

23.  How  many  of  you  get  constant  work  in  that  way  % — ^Ne'er  a 
one  but  one,  except  there  is  a  hurried  time  in  the  haryest. 

24.  Are  you  always  employed  ] — Yes,  I  am  every  day  at  work. 

25.  Suppose  you  are  ill  any  day,  do  you  get  wages  for  that  I — 
r ;.                No,  I  would  send  one  of  the  boys  in.   I  drive  cattle  to  Dublin  every 

week.  My  employer  burnt  a  good  deal  of  bottom  land  this  year, 
and  he  begged  me  to  explain  it  to  you.  It  is  moory.  It  was  worth 
very  little  more  than  the  county  taxes.  It  was  all  rushes,  and  yoa 
now  see  the  plough  tearing  through  it.  It  is  ploughed  now,  and 
tnmips  sowed  in  it>  and  the  crop  is  worth  £20  an  acre.  I  will 
engage  it  will  feed  six  good  beasts,  and  there  will  be  £3  or  £4  profit 
upon  each  beast.  They  would  formerly  come  down  from  the 
mountain  and  lie  there,  and  never  eat  a  bit  of  it,  it  was  so  bad;  it 
was  what  they  call  sour  pasture,  it  was  so  wet  and  bad.  He 
employed  a  great  many  men  to  make  it  good  ground,  and  it  pays 
him  well  now. 

26.  How  many  boys  had  you  employed  while  this  was  goin^ 
on  ] — One  boy,  and  sometimes  a  girl  or  two,  and  there  would  be  i^ 
hurry  when  the  day  was  dry. 

27.  How  many  sons  have  you  fit  to  work  at  home  ? — I  have  two 
boys  fit  to  work  very  well. 

28.  How  many  daughters  have  you  fit  to  work  ? — Four. 

29.  Do  they  do  any  work  except  in  the  fields  ] — No,  there  is  no 
work  except  in  the  fields,  and  my  own  potatoes,  the  digging  and 
moulding  them,  and  digging  turf  and  wheeling  it 

30.  Are  your  children  all  either  employed  on  your  own  bit  of 
ground,  or  elsewhere? — I  will  have  them  doing  something,  and 
sometimes  I  look  out  for  work  at  another  place. 

31.  What  wages  do  they  get  from  their  employers  ? — Eightpence, 
and  sixpence  sometimes;  and  if  I  left  my  employment  to-morrow 
there  would  be  twenty  looking  for  it,  bad  as  it  is. 

32.  How  many  meals  in  a  day  have  your  family  generally  % — 
Three. 

33.  Take  the  breakfast,  what  have  they  for  breakfia.st  1 — Potatoee 
and  milk,  unless  we  chance  to  buy  a  hundred  of  meal,  then  thej 
have  stirabout  when  the  potatoes  get  bad. 

34.  Have  you  stirabout  generally  for  brcakfiost  ? — No,  only  now 
and  then ;  at  times  we  get  potatoes  for  them  too,  and  a  sup  of  milk. 

35.  Do  you  always  have  milk  ? — No,  the  cow  is  sometimes  in 
calf. 

36.  What  do  yon  do  then  1 — Eat  them  dry. 

37.  Do  the  children  ever  get  a  herring,  or  any  thing  of  that 
kind  ? — Yes,  when  we  have  a  penny  to  buy  it,  or  a  sup  of  gruel  to 
take  with  the  potatoes. 

38.  Do  you  ever  get  any  butter  ] — No. 
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39.  How  often  in  the  year  do  jou  eat  meat  ? — Wc  never  get  meat  ^'SUf^  ^ 
except  a  bit  at  Christmas,  that  would  last  us  for  a  week.  We  may  -Bwrfoiet, 
chance  to  buy  half  a  pound  of  bacon  on  a  market  day,  and  dress  a 

bit  of  greens  with  it,  and  fry  it. 

40.  Do  you  not  have  a  pig  1 — Yes;  but  they  help  to  pay  the  con- 
acre and  put  clothes  on  us. 

41.  Have  you  any  vegetables  in  the  garden  1 — Yes:  I  sow  a  little 
onions  and  cabbage,  and  we  have  some  leeks,  and  a  little  produce  ci 
that  kind  that  we  have  at  the  season  of  the  year. 

42.  Has  it  ever  happened  to  you  for  the  pig  to  die  ? — Often  they 
die. 

43.  Did  you  ever  lose  a  cow  by  accident  ? — Yes,  I  did. 

44.  How  did  you  get  on  then  % — I  stumbled  away  till  I  made  up 
a  little  sum  and  bought  another :  I  have  lost  only  one  in  my  time. 
I  was  twenty  years  more  in  the  county  of  Dublin,  and  ten  yeard 
with  the  steward  of  Lord  Cloncurry,  and  two  years  with  the  steward 
of  Lord  Lei  trim. 

45.  What  were  you  doing  1 — I  was  a  labourer.  I  had  £30  to 
spare  at  that  time,  and  I  was  not  married  at  that  time. 

46.  What  wages  were  you  getting  at  that  time  ? — Twelve  shillings 
a  week ;  the  times  were  good  then. 

47.  How  long  ago  wa«  thati — Thirty  years  ago;  we  had  plenty 
of  money,  and  had  bread. 

48.  Were  you  doing  as  hard  work  ? — Yes,  harder ;  our  houses 
were  thatched  for  us  in  those  years,  at  the  time  of  Waterloo;  and 
now  that  the  times  are  getting  bad  for  the  former,  they  are  getting 
bad  for  the  labourer :  he  has  not  his  house  thatched  for  him  now. 

49.  What  sort  of  a  house  have  you;  how  many  rooms  hare 
JOU  1 — Only  one  room  and  a  kitchen :  there  is  a  little  byre  off  it  iot 
the  cow. 

50.  Where  is  the  pig-sty  1 — There  is  a  little  pig-sty.  I  pay 
taxes.     I  was  applotted  under  the  new  taxes. 

51.  For  the  house  1 — Yes,  for  the  three  roods. 

52.  How  much  taxes  did  you  pay  ? — They  valued  it  at  £1  under 
the  government  valuation,  and  I  used  to  pay  1«.  poor  rate;  but 
they  do  not  call  upon  me  now :  he  says  he  will  never  call  upon  me 
again. 

53.  Who  keeps  up  the  house  for  you;  who  thatches  it  1 — Myself: 
I  thatch  it.  The  master  struck  out  a  rule  to  let  the  men  all  thatoh 
their  houses.  I  was  bound  in  bonds  when  I  first  settled  with  him 
to  keep  the  houses  in  repair. 

54.  How  many  years  have  you  been  living  with  him  1 — Twenty- 
two  years  last  May.  The  first  agreement  was,  to  keep  the  house 
in  repair ;  and  since  men  got  bad  wages,  and  too  many  men  out,  wo 
are  blown  upon  a  little. 

55.  How  do  you  make  out  the  means  of  thatching  your  house  ? — 
I  preserve  a  little  straw.  I  sow  potatoes  on  half  one  year,  and  oats 
another  year;  and  I  save  a  little  straw. 

56.  Does  not  that  rob  the  cow? — Yes,  but  we  cannot  help  it;  it 
is  not  water-tight  now. 

57.  Was  your  father  a  labourer  like  yourself? — Yes. 

5S.  Are  your  brothers  farm  lal)onrers  like  you? — Yes;  we  all 
had  to  go  to  service. 
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\ginKU  from      59.  Did  you  think  of  making  any  of  your  boys  soldiers  ? — I  have 
J&fideHce.     another  boy  up  to  sixteen  years,  and  I  would  not  have  him  here  if 
he  was  fit  to  go. 

60.  Are  you  able  tu  give  IIkmii  an  e<lucation  ? — I  have  one  girl 
who  had  her  learning;  she  teaches  him,  and  she  breaks  the  little 
boys.  We  are  not  allowed  to  send  them  to  the  free  school:  the 
priest  will  not  allow  it,  which  is  a  great  loss  to  us, — he  will  not  let 
ns  send  them  to  Major  Bosses  school,  nor  the  national  school. 

61 .  Will  not  the  priest  let  you  send  them  to  the  national  school  I — 
No.     There  is  a  school  half  a  mile  from  us. 

62.  Are  they  taught  well  there  ? — There  is  a  power  of  children 
there. 

63.  When  does  the  little  girl  that  has  the  learning  teach  the 
children? — In  the  morning  when  they  first  rise;  at  five  or  six  in 
the  morning  she  teaches  them,  and  in  winter  time  at  night;  or 
when  I  get  a  holiday  I  attack  them,  and  mind  them  when  I  am 
about  home. 

64.  Does  she  write  ? — Yea,  of  course. 

65.  Have  you  any  learning  yourself  ? — No,  I  never  learnt  a  wonl. 
I  have  two  sons  in  the  Dublin  police;  they  have  been  there  two 
years. 

66.  Have  they  any  learning? — Yes;  one  of  them  is  a  sergeant; 
he  had  a  character  from  Mr.  Ross  and  the  parish  priest 

67.  Do  the  boys  at  Dublin  ever  send  you  down  some  money  to 
help  you  1 — Yes,  they  do  send  a  little  money  to  the  mother  to  help 
them ;  but  they  are  married  men  or  they  would  give  a  good  deal 
more,  only  their  women  are  not  willing  to  part  with  the  money. 

68.  Are  the  cattle  you  take  to  Dublin  entrusted  entirely  to  your 
charge  ? — Yes. 

69.  Did  you  ever  lose  any  of  them  by  the  way  ? — No ;  nor  never 
got  any  damages  of  any  sort. 

70.  How  are  the  beasts  sold  when  you  get  there ;  do  yon  go  to 
a  salesman  ? — Yes,  and  he  sells  them.  The  buyer  comes  and  asks 
who  sent  me,  I  tell  him  the  name,  and  he  goes  to  the  salesman  and 
asks  the  price  of  such  a  quantity  of  sheep,  and  he  sells  them.  I 
send  the  market  note  by  post,  and  walk  home  myself. 

71.  Do  you  bring  the  money  home  with  you  ? — No,  not  a  penny; 
only  the  clerk  asks  me  if  I  want  any  for  charges;  but  my  master 
always  gives  me  more  than  I  want;  I  often  return  him  15«.  out  of 
what  I  received.  I  never  had  any  occasion  to  raise  a  shilling  in 
the  office  at  all. 

72.  Was  the  land  you  have  spoken  of  drained  ? — Yes. 

73.  What  did  the  draining  cost  him  ? — Very  little. 

74.  What  would  be  a  fair  rent  for  it  now,  to  take  it  for  twenty- 
one  years? — I  would  be  very  glad  to  give  40s. ;  but  it  is  so  hard  for 
a  poor  man  to  get  it:  for  a  gentleman  would  take  it  and  give  £4 
for  it^  and  put  a  little  cabin  npon  it.  Mr.  Harman  King  has  thou- 
sands of  acres  set  at  4^.  6d.  under  old  leases,  for  lives  renewable,  and 
the  middleman  sets  it  at  40s.  It  is  the  middle  landlord  that  I  mean 
that  is  charging  the  big  price. 

75.  Is  any  of  the  land  that  is  held  under  Mr.  Harman  King  at 
4*.  6d.,  set  again  to  under-tenants? — No;  they  do  not  set  it  again 
except  they  set  an  acre. 
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76.  What  do  they  get  for  that  ?— Not  leas  than  £4,  and  that  ExtracU  froi 
would  be  just  the  same  as  like  a  shank  of  a  skin  of  leather,  which  a     -BwdnioB. 
man  would  cut  oti'  when  he  would  not  want  the  bad  part,  and  keeps 

the  kiilney  to  himself.  1  have  seen  many  acres  set  round  about 
me  in  that  way. 

77.  How  do  you  got  your  fuel  ] — We  got  a  little  bit  of  turf  bank 
from  the  master  for  nothing ;  but  it  is  cut  out  now,  and  I  have  to 
pay  for  fuel  elsewhere. 

78.  What  do  you  pay  for  it  % — I  should  say  about  3«.  a  perch  for 
the  turf  got  home ;  it  is  two  or  three  miles  away,  and  it  will  cost 
me  something  to  draw  it  home.  We  burn  about  fifty  kish  in  the 
year.     We  cut  as  far  as  the  bottom  and  the  water  will  allow  us. 

79.  Have  you  to  draw  off  much  of  the  top  1 — Yea,  about  three 
feet  of  white  dirt  on  the  top. 

80.  How  many  spit  deep  do  you  go  1 — Twenty  spit  deep  :  there 
is  a  bog  here  near  the  town  forty  spit  deep. 

Sir  John  Macneill,  civil  engineer  and  land  proprietor.        Louth. 

11.  Then    there   is   a   lower  class,  who   are  employed  as  day  i*»  Q«  H-M 
labourers? — There  are  some  few  that  work,  and  have  a  cottage  and 

garden,  for  which  I  understand  they  pay  from  £2  to  £3  a  year.  I 
have  some  of  these  men  in  the  work,  they  all  work  well.  I  never 
found  men  more  anxious  or  desirous  to  be  employed  than  the  lower 
orders  in  that  neighbourhood,  both  the  day  labourers  and  those  who 
have  carts  and  horses  and  a  small  portion  of  land;  nothing  tends  to 
make  the  labourer  so  contented,  happy,  and  anxious  for  employment 
as  having  a  small  portion  of  land;  they  would  be  content  with  even 
an  acre;  it  gives  occupation  to  their  children  in  many  instances,  and 
gives  the  man  himself  a  feeling  that  he  has  a  house — a  feeling  which 
he  cannot  have  if  he  is  a  mere  cottier  or  lodger  in  a  cabin  from  year 
to  year. 

12.  Do  they  receive  money  wages  from  youl — Yes;  they  are 
paid  about  once  a  fortnight  or  once  in  a  month.  The  men  who 
take  potato  ground  allow  part  of  their  wages  to  run  on  for  rent 
until  the  end  of  the  year;  in  many  instances  they  are  paid  trifles  in 
advance,  and  repay  it  weekly  as  they  can  by  their  work.  I  never 
have  any  complaint  of  them ;  they  sometimes  ask  for  a  little  advance 
to  purchase  meal  at  a  particular  season,  or  sometimes  a  horse,  if  they 
have  lost  one  by  accident,  but  they  always  repay  it  by  their  work. 
They  are  always  exceedingly  desirous  to  take  work  by  task;  I  have 
a  great  deal  of  work  of  that  kind  in  the  quarrying  of  stone,  which 
is  all  let  by  task-work.  The  burning  of  lime  is  also  let  in  the  same 
way.  The  carrying  of  lime  is  generally  let  by  the  barrel,  and  the 
carting  of  culm  from  the  quays,  and  taking  it  out  of  the  vessel,  is 
all  done  by  the  piece ;  and  1  found  the  greatest  anxiety  to  take  it  at 
very  low  rates,  often  under-bidding  one  another;  but  I  pay  them 
what  I  think  a  fair  price,  and  if  they  send  in  an  offer  to  do  it  at  less 
than  I  know  it  can  be  done  for,  and  which  is  often  the  case,  I  do 
not  take  it ;  this  observation  also  applies  to  masons,  carpenters,  and 
smiths*  work. 

13.  How  long  have  those  works  been  in  operation? — I  think 
since  1815  or.  1816.  During  the  greater  portion  of  that  time  I  was 
in  England,  they  were  carried  on  in  the  same  way  as  at  present    I 
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f£xtracta  from  have  a  printed  form,  by  which  1  know  the  work  done  each  day;  an 
^™^'^'     account  is  sent  to  me  by  the  clerk. 

14.  Did  you  find  that  the  people  there  declined  working  by 
task  ] — No,  not  at  all.  1  introduced  it  from  my  knowledge  of  the 
benefit  arising  from  such  a  system  of  works.  I  do  not  think  in 
many  cases  private  gentlemen  could  do  it  with  the  same  advantage, 
unless  they  knew  the  value  of  the  work ;  but  from  my  professional 
knowledge  I  can  do  it  in  almost  every  instance.  For  forming  drains^ 
they  will  generally  contract  by  the  yard,  or  the  perch,  or  uie  rood, 
and  also  for  fencing;  they  will  contract  in  almost  any  part  of  the 
country. 

21.  Do  you  6nd  that  persons  who  have  been  working  upon  public 
works  as  labourers  improve  in  their  condition ; — when  they  have 
worked  for  some  time  an<l  got  good  wages,  do  they  improve  in  their 
dress  or  condition  generally  1 — We  find  wherever  public  works  are 
carried  on  the  people  improve.  When  they  come  to  the  work  they 
are  in  general  in  great  distress;  they  are  badly  clothed  and  badly 
fed. 

22.  What  public  works  have  you  been  recently  engaged  in  ? — 
The  Dublin  and  Drogheda  railway  is  the  most  recent;  it  is  now 
going  on.  We  have  from  seven  to  eight  thousand  men  upon  these 
works.  I  am  also  employed  in  improving  the  harbour  of  Dun<lalky 
where  we  have  from  four  to  five  hundred  men.  On  the  Lough 
Swilly  embankment  we  have  lately  had  a  great  many  men ;  that  is 
in  Donegal.  In  Derry  we  have  the  Lough  Foyle  embankment;  and 
in  Belfast  I  have  been  employed  to  bring  water  into  the  town* 
This  work  employed  seven  or  eight  hundred  men  for  a  length  ol 
time. 

23.  You  are  the  superintending  engineer  of  those  works  9 — Tee; 
and  T  am  also  consulting  engineer  to  the  Grand  CanaJ  Company,  and 
have  seen  a  good  deal  of  the  works  going  on  under  their  manage- 
ment in  the  midland  counties  of  Ireland. 

24.  In  the  course  of  those  works  I  need  hardly  ask  whether  you 
have  had  to  employ  and  engage  a  great  number  of  men) — Not  <A 
myself.  I  am  an  engineer,  not  a  contractor;  but  I  see  great  numben 
of  men  employetl.  The  contractors  engaged  in  the  different  works 
have  employed  a  great  many  men,  and  I  have  seen  the  effects  of  it^ 
and  I  can  state  that  they  have  been  most  beneficial.  In  England 
public  works  are  very  different  in  the  effect  they  produce  upon  the 
population  compared  to  what  they  do  in  Ireland.  In  England  the 
mrming  classes  or  those  holding  land  very  seldom  engage  in  public 
undertakings;  their  carts  and  horses  are  sometimes  employed,  but 
not  very  often.  Such  works  are  generally  done  by  men  who  da 
nothing  else;  they  follow  the  contractors  from  work  to  work. 
There  are  very  few  instances  of  farming  labourers  going  into  worke 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  where  they  are  carried  on  in  Eng* 
land ;  but  in  Ireland  it  is  very  different ;  every  man  runs  to  the 
contractor  to  get  his  name  put  upon  the  list.  It  is  extraordinary 
the  avidity  with  which  they  seek  after  it,  and  desire  to  be  employeoL 
Many  of  these  men  have  small  farms,  some  of  them  only  cottages. 
They  do  not  run  to  other  works  at  a  distance;  they  will  take  any 
work  near  them,  by  the  piece  or  by  day's  wages.  They  get  muc^ 
better  wages  from  contractors  than  they  are  in  the  habit  of  getting 
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in  the  county;  tlicy  work  Larder  and  get  better  pay.  These  obser-  Extracti  fn 
rations  apply  to  the  labourer  who  has  some  little  holding  in  land;  Emdenc9* 
those  who  have  not  fro(|uently  go  a  distance  to  get  work,  just  as 
they  do  to  the  harvest  in  England  or  Scotland.  When  the  work  is 
done  they  have  saved  a  little  money,  and  it  improves  their  condition* 
They  see  the  manner  in  which  the  works  are  carried  on  in  a  syste- 
matic and  regular  manner  by  the  contractor,  and  in  a  better  way 
than  they  have  been  accustomed  to.  The  overseers  by  whom  they 
are  employed  can  put  them  in  a  better  mode  of  using  the  spade  and 
shovel,  to  which  they  are  so  much  accustomed ;  and  I  have  little 
hesitation  in  saying,  that  a  man  accustomed  to  our  works  will  pro- 
duce a  much  greater  amount  of  work,  and  do  it  much  better  than  he 
could  do  before ;  besides,  the  habit  of  being  obliged  to  eat  better  meat 
(and  they  cannot  work  in  the  way  that  is  required  if  they  do  not) 
improves  their  condition.  They  endeavour  to  go  on  afterwards  in 
the  same  way,  and  will  save  in  other  things  to  get  better  clothes 
and  meat ;  they  work  harder  and  better,  and  their  labour  is  of  more 
value. 

25.  You  consider  there  is  a  great  distinction  in  this  respect 
between  England  and  Ireland;  that  the  public  works  give  employ- 
ment to  a  vast  number  of  the  neighbouring  poor,  whereas  in  England 
they  are  undertaken  by  strangers  % — Yes,  entirely  by  what  we  call 
tramps.  Sometimes  they  are  called  navies  or  navigators;  they  are 
known  all  over  the  country  as  tramps;  they  go  from  contractor  to 
contractor,  and  they  know  the  rate  of  wages  every  contractor  is 
paying  throughout  the  country;  they  have  a  regular  system.  We 
have  men  now  working  with  us  who  came  from  Algiers  a  short  time 
ago;  they  are  at  work  upon  the  Dublin  and  Drogheda  railway. 
They  went  from  England  to  France  to  work  upon  some  of  the  rail- 
ways there,  from  France  they  went  to  Algiers.  They  had  heard 
from  some  of  their  companions  that  we  were  giving  what  are  con- 
sidered very  good  wages  in  Ireland,  and  being  Irishmen  themselves, 
they  returned,  and  are  now  in  work  upon  that  railway.  This  may 
seem  a  contradiction  to  what  I  have  just  stated;  but  these  men  are 
professional  tramps,  brought  up  on  public  works  in  England.  In 
Ireland  it  is  totally  different;  the  works  are  mostly  executed  by 
men  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  where  they  are  carried  on.  It 
is  true  that  there  are  men  from  several  of  the  inhind  counties  on  the 
Dublin  and  Drogheda  line,  hut  these  amount  to  but  a  small  per 
centage  on  the  whole. 

38.  Do  you  find  the  improvement  of  the  labouring  capabilities  of  u,  Q.  sa. 
a  man  in  the  public  works  pretty  rapid  ? — Yes,  we  find  in  a  month^s 
training,  after  a  man  gets  sufficiently  strong  from  better  meat,  he  is 

able  to  comi)ete  with  the  l>e8t  in  wheeling  a  barrow,  which  is  the 
point  their  companions  tiT  him  upon.  When  they  first  come  to  work 
upon  scanty  meat,  they  have  not  the  physical  strength  necessary. 
Sometimes  they  are  knocked  up  from  that  and  got  ill ;  in  other  cases 
where  they  have  the  means,  and  eat  meat,  not  l>eing  accustomed  to 
it  before,  they  are  also  made  ill ;  so  that  in  general,  for  a  few  weeks 
when  they  first  commence  to  work,  they  are  unable  to  do  nmch. 
This  I  have  observed  both  in  England  and  Scotland;  but  they  get 
round,  and  afterwards  work  exceedingly  well. 

39.  Do  you  find  that  there  is  an  improvement  in  their  habiti^ 
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Extracts  from  corresponding  with  the  improvement  in  their  condition  i — Tes,  de- 
Evidence.  cidedly  so,  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge;  and  they  improve  in  their 
moral  habits.  As  soon  as  an  Irishman  gets  a  little  better  in  his  cir- 
cumstances, and  gets  out  of  the  state  of  misery  they  are  generally  in, 
they  commence  to  get  clothes  a  little  better  than  they  have  been 
accustomed  to ;  and  when  they  get  tolerably  well  dressed,  they  become 
totally  different  characters,  and  they  are  men  you  can  trust  and  de- 
pend upon.  There  are,  when  this  takes  place,  few  quarrels  among 
them.  I  do  not  know  of  a  single  instance  in  which  there  has  been 
any  serious  dispute  among  the  workmen  upon  the  Dublin  said 
Drbgheda  railway. 

40.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  power  of  bettering  themselvecT  by 
these  public  works  has  a  tendency  to  create  the  strongest  desire  for 
improvement? — Yes,  the  strongest  desire;  it  is  visible  in  their  cot- 
tti^ges;  they  have  attempted  and  have  succeeded  in  making  them 
better  and  more  comfortable.  They  are  better  clothed  themselves, 
and  their  children  are  better  clothed. 

41.  Among  those  who  have  learned  to  work  better,  do  you  detect 
any  thing  like  listlessness  or  carelessness  ? — No,  nothing  of  the  kind. 
An  Irishman  is  the  most  active  fellow  possible  if  remunerated  for 
his  work  :  there  is  no  idleness  among  them  if  they  can  turn  their 
work  to  a  fair  remuneration. 

42.  t)o  you  attribute  that  improvement  to  the  stimulus  6f  in- 
creased wages  1 — Yes,  that  is  one  cause ;  but  it  is  also  the  effect  of  a 
man  feeling  a  little  independence;  he  is  anxious  to  continue  to  im- 
prove his  condition  and  that  of  his  children.  No  man  will  do  more^ 
or  undergo  more  hardship,  for  the  sake  of  his  children,  than  an 
Irishman. 

43.  Have  you  found  much  difficidty  in  settling  the  pric«  of  work 
with  them  1 — Not  at  all ;  and  they  seldom  strike  for  an  increase  of 
wages. 

44.  Can  you  state  whether  any  provision  has  been  mflbde  in  the 
public  works  you  are  connected  with  for  supporting  those  who  suffer 
by  accidents  upon  the  works  1 — ^Yes,  upon  the  Dublin  and  Drogheda 
railway  there  is  a  fund  of  that  sort;  the  company  gives  something 
towards  it,  but  not  iiear  so  much  as  they  should ;  each  labourer  gives 
two  pence  a  week ;  and  when  an  accident  occurs,  they  are  paid  a 
certain  portion.     It  has  acted  exceedingly  beneficially. 

45.  Has  there  been  a  willingness  among  the  labourers  to  contri- 
bute to  that  fund  ? — I  have  never  heard  of  the  least  objection  to  it^ 
except  by  some  of  the  tramps,  as  they  are  called,  who  have  no 
families,  or  families  tliat  they  do  not  care  about;  and  those  men  have 
in  some  instances  objected. 

46.  Is  a  payment  made  out  of  that  fund  to  the  widow  of  a  man 
who  may  be  unfortunately  killed  1 — Yes,  but  not  in  my  opinion 
nearly  as  much  as  it  should  be. 

47.  It  is  a  benefit  fund  among  the  men  themselves  ? — Yes. 

48.  That  institution  is  under  the  direction  and  management  of  the 
directors  of  the  company  ? — Yes,  and  carried  into  effect  by  the  resi- 
dent engineer  upon  each  district,  who  knows  the  men ;  and  there  are 
not  many  instances  in  which  men  have  been  hurt  in  which  they  have 
endeavoured  to  impose  upon  the  company  by  remaining  on  the  fund 
after  they  have  been  enabled  to  work;  there  are  a  few,  no  doubt. 
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49.  Have  you  any  stewards  among  the  men  who  take  that  portion  Extract*  fiw 
of  the  management  off  the  hands  of  the  company  ? — It  is  done  by  the     -Bo^«c«. 
resident  engineers;  they  see  the  money  paid.     When  a  man  has        '"'"' 
been  hurt,  the  physician  or  surgeon  appointed  gives  a  certificate  of 
the  man's  incapacity  to  work ;  the  resident  engineer  goes  and  sees 
the  state  of  the  man,  and  he  then  certifies,  and  the  man  is  paid  his 
weekly  allowance ;  but  as  soon  as  he  is  able  to  work,  the  surgeon 
says  so,  and  that  moment  the  assistance  stops. 

^O.  Have  you  observed  whether  or  not  there  has  been  an  improve- 
ment in  the  ordinary  works  of  the  country,  and  in  the  implements 
used  by  the  people  in  the  neighbourhood  of  those  works  ? — Yes;  the 
common  spade  is  very  much  discarded  for  the  short-handled  spade. 
I  have  seen  it  on  farms  where  they  never  had  it  before ;  the  shovel 
is  al^  improved,  and  the  pick — those  are  the  common  implements 
used. 

51.  Have  you  been  carrying  on  any  public  works  in  districts  which 
previously  were  the  scene  of  local  disturbances  or  agrarian  outrages  ? 
— No,  I  have  not  carried  on  works  in  any  of  those  districts ;  but  I 
have  laid  out  works  both  in  Cork,  Tipperary,  and  Wexford,  Limerick^ 
Kildare,  and  the  King  and  Queen's  county. 

f)2.  Were  those  works  executed  ? — No ;  I  have  been  employed  in 
preparing  for  them ;  but  the  greatest  anxiety  was  expressed  by  the 
peasantry  for  carrying  them  out,  and  even  the  small  farmers  and 
occupiers  of  land  were  exceedingly  so — so  much  so  indeed,  that 
during  the  last  harvest,  when  my  assistants  were  employed  in  sur- 
veying Tipperary,  Carlo w,  and  Kmg's  county,  my  directions  to  them 
were  to  go  round  the  fields  to  take  the  levels,  without  interfering 
with  the  crops;  but  the  tenants  have  come  to  them  in  many  cases 
and  said  "  Oh,  go  through  it  in  any  way  you  please ;  for  God's  sake 
get  us  work."  Many  strong,  hesdthy  labourers  stated  that  they 
would  be  glad  to  get  work  for  6rf.  per  day. 

Messrs.  Carraher,  Hughes,  and  Boylan,  farmers.  Louth. 

80.  With  respect  to  the  labourers,  do  you  give  the  same  opinion  ?  61,  Q.  80^  8 
— [i/r.  Carraher,^ — The  ^Eirmers*  labourers  are  employed  through 

the  year ;  they  are  generally  well  off,  and  bettter  off  than  the  small 
holders  of  land,  but  there  is  a  vast  number  not  employed. 

81.  Does  your  opinion  agree  with  that  as  to  the  labourers? — 
[^Mr,  Hughes.^ — Yes ;  I  mean  this,  that  the  labourers  that  are  in  my 
employ,  as  a  farmer,  who  have  the  old  bargains,  grazing  a  cow,  and 
soforth,  are  well  off;  they  have  the  same  rate  of  wages,  and  cheap 
food,  and  they  are  much  better  off  than  the  small  occupiers  of  the 
ground.  I  have  never  known  so  many  unemployed  labourers  who 
hold  houses  without  any  land.  [Mr.  Boylan.] — I  conceive  that  the 
class  Mr.  Hughes  alludes  to,  the  mrmers'  labourers,  who  are  in  con- 
stant employment,  are  in  very  comfortable  circumstances  for  their 
situation  in  life ;  but  the  unemployed  labourers  are  suffering  great 
privations. 

Thomas  Gerrard,  esq.,  land  proprietor  and  magistrate.      Meath. 

There  are  vast  numbers  who  find  it  very  difficult  to  obtain  labour.  297,  Q.  38. 
AVhen  they  do,  the  usual  rate  of  wa^es  is  lOrf.  per  day  for  the  spring 
and  summer  half-year,  and  8c/.  for  the  winter,  with,  in  some  instances, 
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Exiraeh  Jhm  a  trifling  increase  during  the  harvest.     There  have  not  been  any 
JSuuUmcB,     agrarian  outrages  in  this  district. 


[joeen's.  Samuel  Sheane,  esq.,  miller,  and  magistrate, 

lei,  Q.  33-41.      33.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  kbourers  ? — Wretched. 

34.  What  is  the  usual  rate  of  wages  1 — Those  who  get  employ- 
ment in  the  neighl>ourhood  of  the  towns  get  lOd.  a  day  up  to  Is., 
as  wages  without  diet.  In  the  country  parts  they  get  from  Sd.  to 
6c/.  without  food ;  but  they  are  generally  fed  at  the  seed  time  and 
harvest. 

35.  Are  those  wages  paid  generally  in  money  ? — A  very  small 
proportion  is  paid  in  money,  they  generaUy  give  them  what  they 
call  con-acre. 

36.  What  is  the  usual  rate  of  con-acre? — From  £8  to  £10  the 
Irish  acre  for  manured  land;  but  the  quantity  of  con-acre  ia  not 
yery  great  in  this  part  of  the  country. 

37.  Is  the  potato  land  sufficient  f(»r  the  wants  of  the  labouring 
classes  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  is ;  this  particular  part  of  the  country  has 
been  lately  subdivided  into  small  holdings,  and  there  is  not  the  same 
occasion  for  it. 

38.  Under  whom  do  the  labourers  usuaUy  hold  their  cottages,  and 
do  they  usually  hold  any  land  with  thcml — The  instances  of 
Labourers  holding  cottages  only  are  not  common.  A  man  haa 
generally  a  small  portion  of  ground  more  or  less — a  rood  or  half  an 
acre  of  ground. 

39.  Under  whom  do  they  usually  hold ;  is  it  under  the  landlord 
or  under  the  farmers  ? — Some  of  thom  are  cottagers  under  tlie 
farmers,  and  some  hold  under  the  Liudlord. 

40.  What  is  the  rent  generally  of  those  houses  ? — No  valae  is  pat 
opon  the  houses,  it  is  upon  the  land ;  the  houses  are  of  the  most 
wretched  description.  The  land  varies  from  ld«.  to  20«.  an  acre  to 
those  who  hold  under  the  hea<l  lan<llord;  but  where  they  take  it 
from  the  occupying  farmer,  he  gives  them  as  little  land  as  possible, 
merely  a  garden. 

41.  Is  there  any  want  of  employment  for  the  labouring  classes  t 

A  very  great  want  indeed. 

Clneen*!.  Patrick  Lalor,  esq.,  farmer. 

m,  Q.  56.  Labourers  generally  get  a  cabin,  and  a  bit  of  land,  from  half  a 

rood  to  an  acre,  from  some  persou  who  is  not  yet  stringently  dto- 
vented  from  subletting.  The  persons  setting  those  bits  oif  land  aro 
generally  persons  in  distressed  circumstances,  who  are  tempted  by 
the  offer  of  an  exorbitant  rent.  The  cottagers  always  bnild  and 
keep  up  their  cabins;  many  labourers  liave  no  land,  but  live  in 
misemble  hovels  in  the  outskirts  of  towns  and  villages.  The  usual 
tenure  of  these  holdings  is  at  will ;  and  the  rent  is  paid  and  reoovered 
by  every  possible  way  and  means — often  by  the  sale  of  the  only 
blanket  and  pot  the  labourer  has.  The  con-acre  system  does  noi 
prevail ;  that  is,  it  is  not  general,  but  it  partially  prevails ;  that  is, 
potato  land  is  sometimes  set  at  the  rent  of  from  £8  to  £12  an  acre, 
which,  though  it  appears  h'u^h,  is  not  so,  if  fairly  prepared,  as  it  will 
cost  lliis  sr.i.i  U>  j>roparc  an  jicrc  properly  for  potatoes.  It  ig  an  ad- 
vantigo  to  labourers  to  ^'ot  well-prepared   land  to  sow  potatoes. 
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The  rent  is  often  paid  in  money,  but  more  frequently  in  labour;  if  Eriraeta  fh 
the  rent  is  to  be  recovered  it  is  always  by  sale  of  the  potatoes.  -Bwrfwdfc 
The  usual  tenure  of  these  holdings  is  at  will;  and  the  persons  setting  '^ 

these  bite  of  land  to  the  labourers  are  in  the  habit  of  charging  thorn 
exorbitant  rents. 

57.  Do  the  labourers  usually  bold  under  the  farmers  ? — No,  they 
hold  under  poorer  classes  than  themselves;  they  seldom  hold  under 
the  persons  they  work  for.  It  used  to  be  the  practice  in  this  country 
when  I  first  knew  it,  for  the  farmers  to  have  a  certain  number  of 
cottiers  on  their  land;  that  is  not  now  the  case;  many  of  them  are 
prevented  subletting;  and  it  is  only  when  they  meet  with  a  man  who 
nas  no  clause  in  his  lease  a^inst  subletting,  that  they  can  get  land; 
it  is  often  from  persons  poorer  than  themselves. 

61.  Can  employment  be  obtainotl,  and  at  what  rate  of  wages  ?-tt 
£mplo3rment  is  only  partially  obtained,  and  wages  are  from  6d,  to 
lOd.  a  day,  without  food.  Very  few  now  feed  their  labourers;  I 
do,  and  pay  without  change  Qd,  per  day.  I  was  in  this  town  the 
day  before  yesterday,  and  saw  four  or  five  and  twenty  able-bodied 
yuung  men,  who  ought  to  be  employed,  but  were  totally  idle.  I 
give  my  labourers  breakfast  and  dinner. 

Sir  Percy  Nugent,  bart,  land  proprietor.  Westmeatli* 

44.  Are  the  habits  of  the  labourers  improving  in  your  neighbour-  46,  Qi  44-41 
hood  I — Yes;  the  labourers  are  beginning  to  know  how  to  do  work 

better  than  they  did;  and  I  can  give  you  a  very  singular  instance 
of  that,  which  I  should  be  glad  you  heard  from  the  man's  own  montk« 
One  labourer  has  been  now  working  ten  years  in  my  emplo3rment^ 
in  making  drains,  and  task- work  generally;  and  that  man  will  tell 
you,  as  my  books  tell  me,  that  although  he  never  does  any  work  by 
day's  hire,  being  all  task-work,  that  his  average  earnings  are  £30 
a  year. 

45.  lias  he  improved  much  in  his  oonditioin  1 — He  is  independent 
and  comfortable.  He  has  a  large  &mily,  and  he  is  a  remarkably 
good  workman,  and  has  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  do  all  IhaA 
sort  of  work  which  other  men  are  not  able  to  do. 

46.  Has  the  example  he  has  set  been  followed  ? — Yes,  so  much  so, 
that  the  people  are  much  more  inclined  to  do  piece-work  and  task- 
work than  formerly. 

Charles  A.   Walker,   esq.,   land    proprietor,    and    deputy- Werfbrd. 

lieutenant. 

The  most  oppressed  and  most  severely-rented  tenants  on  thft  0814,  Q.  18. 
middleman  system  are  the  unfortunate  cottiers,  labourers  of  fj^rmers. 
Their  employers  hold  their  farms  at  a  hAr  value,  but  they  extort, 
from  the  poor  labourer  for  the  very  worst  bit  of  land  on  the  hurm  a 
rent  four  or  five  times  as  great  as  they  pay  themselves,  and  the, 
cottier  usually  builds  his  cabin  himself  I  oould  instance  manj^ 
cases.  I  know  one  cottier;  his  land  was  a  wet  stripe  of  laud,  which 
he  has  reclaimed  iiimself,  and  built  a  cabin  on.  There  is  a  high 
road  on  one  side  of  it,  and  a  river  at  the  other;  the  half  of  each  of 
which  is  measured  in  on  him  to  make  out  the  complement  of  land 
ho  id  oblitrcd  to  hold  (that  is  a  farmer  who  makes  a  charge  againiit 
his  landlord).  Ho  is  charged  for  this  land  £3  an  acre;  it  had  oai 
former  years  been  consideraoly  higher;  bat  for  the  best  land  on.  tlii 
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Extraett  from  form  the  former  himself  does  not  pay  more  than  £1  10<.  per  acre. 
^*^™'*^^'  The  poor  law  value  placed  on  this  man*8  house  and  land  appears  to  rate 
at  only  15$.  per  acre.  I  know  another  cottier,  he  holds  a  cabin  and 
a  quarter  of  an  acre  of  land  from  the  farmer  he  works  for ;  he  gets 
for  every  day  he  works  only  5d.  a  day  and  his  diet,  and  he  is  charged, 
I  think  he  said,  lOd.  a  week  for  his  house  and  garden  and  a  quarter 
of  an  acre,  and  out  of  the  balance  he  has  to  endeavour  to  support 
his  wife  and  four  small  children.  He  applied  to  the  board  of 
guardians  at  the  poor  house  in  this  district  to  take  his  wife  and 
children  into  it,  and  allow  him  to  remain  out  at  work;  he  said  his 
fjEimily  were  starving,  that  the  balance  of  wages  over  his  rent  to  his 
employer  did  not  supply  them  with  sufficient  food,  and  left  nothing 
for  clothing  or  fuel,  and  the  appearance  of  the  man  perfectly  verified 
the  truth  of  the  statement.  The  guardians  pitied  him  much,  but 
were  unable  to  comply  with  his  request  unless  he  came  in  himself 
with  his  family,  which  he  refused.  Then,  I  think  it  right  to  say, 
generally  the  farmers  say,  and  I  believe  them,  that  they  feed  their 
labourers  well,  but  this  docs  not  feed  the  wife  and  chiuiren  of  the 
labourer.  If  he  had  his  bit  of  land  at  the  same  rate  as  the  head 
proprietor  lets  it  to  the  fanner,  he  would  be  well  oiF. 

ifi,  Q.  S6.  ^^*  Under  what  class  of  persons  do  the  labourers  usually  hold 

their  cottages  ] — Under  the  formers. 

27.  By  whom  are  they  built  or  repaired  1 — They  are  usually  built 
by  the  labourers,  and  repaired  by  them — they  are  very  miserable 
in  general;  there  may  be  some  occasional  assistance  afforded  by  the 
former  in  the  matter  of  straw  for  thatching.  I  speak  generally, 
because  there  are  some  farmers  who  are  much  kinder  than  others. 
The  tenants  usually  get  a  small  portion  of  the  waste  land  upon  the 
form  at  a  very  exorbitant  rent. 

J,  50.  30.  Can  employment  be  obtaine<l,  and  at  what  rate  of  wages  1 — 

The  usual  rate  of  wages  without  diet,  to  permanent  labourers,  is  from 
1«.  to  Sd,  for  men,  and  about  from  Sd.  to  6d.  for  women  and  for 
boys,  without  diet ;  with  diet  it  varies  from  6d.  to  4d.  Of  course,  in 
harvest  the  occasional  labourers  are  paid  much  higher  rates. 

iTezfbrd.  Denis  Murphy,  labourer. 

Wf  Q.  1.  1.  Where  do  you  reside? — In  the  parish  of  Ardemine,  three  miles 

south  of  Gorey,  in  the  county  of  Wexford. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  1- — A  labourer. 

3.  Do  you  hold  any  land  ? — We  hold  some  land,  about  seven  acres 
or  thereaway — my  brothers'  part,  and  my  mother's,  and  me  the 
eldest. 

4.  How  many  are  there  holding  those  seven  acres  ? — Five  of  us 
and  my  mother. 

5.  Are  your  brothers  all  labourers  1 — Yes,  they  are  when  thoy  can 
get  it  to  do,  but  they  are  fishermen  as  well ;  but  the  fishing  has  been 
Tery  bad  these  few  years  past,  and  the  land  is  very  high. 

6.  Do  you  hold  the  land  under  a  middleman  '] — Yes;  but  I  work 
with  another  man,  the  head  man  that  owns  the  estate. 

7.  Are  you  married  1 — Yes,  lately,  about  four  months  ago. 

8.  How  many  of  your  brothers  arc  married? — Ne'er  a  one 
of  them. 

9.  Do  you  support  yourself  principally  by  labour  or  fishing  1 By 

boith,  but  the  fishing  has  been  very  bad  these  last  four  years. 
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10.  Wliat  kind  of  fisLin^  is  it  ? — Horrins:  fishing  at  the  season  of  Extract  /h* 
the  year,  and  any  other  kind  of  fish  there  is  down  there.  Evidence. 

11.  What  rent  do  you  pay  for  the  .•joven  acres  vlwA  the  house? —         """ 
AVe  have  the  sea  hank  right  over  the  sea  ;  we  have  four  acres,  it  is 
out*ii<le  four  acres,  and  we  pay  £4  for  it.     We  have  another  fiehl 

that  is  near  two  acres,  and  we  pay  i.'3  fur  that ;  and  we  have  another 
fiehl  ahout  an  acre  and  a  lialf,  and  we  pay  bos.  an  acre ;  and  another 
acre  wo  took  lately  at  Ji\ ;  and  for  the  house  we  live  in,  we  built  it 
ourselves,  and  pay  \iU.  for  the  ground  it  is  ni)on.  There  are  two 
upon  the  same  townland  tluit  hold  at  thii  same  rate. 

12.  Do  vou  ha)>pen  to  know  what  the  middle  landlord  pays  for 
that  lan«l  ?— 1  think  I  do— I  tliink  it  is  '^Os. 

13.  What  rate  of  wages  do  you  get  for  your  lahour? — I  am  a 
ploughman  and  a  general  man.  I  get  \s.  a  day,  and  the  rest  of  tho 
men  got  10(/.  lie  is  a  very  good  man;  and  if  every  man  in  the 
country  was  like  him  the  country  would  he  better:  and  he  is  a  very 
goo<l  landlord,  Mr.  Richards:  1  never  hear  any  of  the  tenants  com- 
plain of  him. 

14.  W^liat  rate  of  wages  do  your  brothers  get  ? — They  do  not  do 
much  labour;  they  have  a  share  in  a  boat;  and  they  do  a  good  deal 
in  coasting  from  this  to'Dublin  for  shopkeepers,  an<l  our  farmers  or 
tradesmen  between  Dublin  and  Wexford;  but  other  people  that  have 
not  the  moans  are  very  poor  and  very  badly  ofi';  you  would  be 
astonished  to  go  into  the  houses,  and  see  the  state  they  live  in. 

\o.  What  is  the  usual  rate  of  wages  to  them  ? — There  is  lOf/.  a 
day,  and  M.  a  day,  and  diet  yourselves  too;  or  you  will  get  (Sd.  a 
day  and  your  diet,  or  i)(J.  a  <lay  and  your  diet;  and  a  man  who  gets 
6</.  a  day  in  winter  time  only  ij^'ts  two  moals  a  day. 

KJ.  Do  you  know  how  much  your  rent  comes  to  alto<;ether  in  tho 
year? — About  £-1  this  year  it  comes  to. 

17.  How  do  you  cultivatr*  it  ? — Potatoes  and  oats ;  and  this  barren 
bank  we  graze  it,  we  could  not  till  it:  it  hangs  over  the  sea  on  a 
ban^inij  brow. 

18.  How  many  cows  have  you? — We  had  three  cows  this  year, 
but  we  had  to  send  them  out  to  grass. 

10.  How  much  potatoes  have  you  ? — Very  near  two  acres. 

20.  How  do  you  make  manure  for  the  two  acres  ? — The  manure 
of  the  cattle  and  the  sand,  and  the  sea-wrack;  if  it  comes  in  upon 
the  strand  we  gather  it. 

21.  How  much  omis  have  you? — Not  over  an  acre  of  oats,  and 
some  meadow;  I  have  one  acre  under  meadow  and  early  potatoes — 
that  land  we  took  last. 

22.  Do  you  make  the  rent  of  the  land  out  of  the  land  itself? — 
By  da<l,  if  we  made  what  would  support  us  out  of  the  land  we  would 
not  look  bad.  There  is  the  three  cows  to  give  a  bit  of  hay  to — 
we  fodder  the  cattle;  about  five  weeks  we  had  the  cattle  all  out 
at  once. 

23.  What  did  you  pay  for  the  cattle  you  had  out  ? — Ten  shillings 
a  head  ])er  month. 

24.  How  many  months  did  you  graze  them  ? — W^e  had  them  out 
a  month. 

2.'i.  Have  you  any  shed  for  your  cows  in  the  winter? — W^o  bad 
until  this  winter,  and  we  had  to  throw  it  down;  we  bad  not  house- 
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EjBtraeU  from  room  cnoagh,  and  we  were  in  a  hobble  in  getting  room  Co  build  K 
M.'tdence,      cow-liousc,  havinuf  so  mucli  land. 
*"*""  2G.  How  do  you  make  tlie  rent  ? — When  we  are  driven  to  it  for 

the  rent  we  raise  some  of  it  out  of  the  poor  bauk^  and  the  boys* 
earning  fetches  a  bit  of  money  at  the  sea  business^  and  every  thing 
they  can  get  to  do.  AVe  live  upon  the  land,  and  endeavour  to  pay 
the  rent  out  of  the  labour. 

27.  Po  you  live  cheaper  by  the  land,  paying  the  rent  you  do,  thau 
if  you  bought  your  provipious] — If  the  crop  hit  with  U8  we  should 
do  better,  but  if  the  crop  did  not  hit  we  should  do  better  to  buy  our 
food.  But  the  land  in  out  of  the  way  dear,  paving  for  the  house 
besides  the  land. 

28.  Do  you  make  much  butter  ? — I  do  not  think  we  make  over 
four  firkins  out  of  the  three  cows,  and  supporting  the  family ;  they 
have  not  made  three  yet. 

29.  What  weight  is  a  firkin  1 — About  five  etones  or  five  stones 
and  a  half. 

30.  Do  the  farmers  let  con-acre  or  quarter  ground  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood ? — Yes. 

31.  At  what  rate  I — From  30s.  to  £2;  with  manure  it  is  50«.  or 
£3  for  the  quarter.  The  man  that  takes  it  at  £2  and  30jr.,  he  must 
do  all  the  work  himself;  he  may  get  some  manure,  but  not  a  great 
deal ;  he  will  be  turned  out  upon  stubble  ground  or  marl  ground^  but 
get  no  manure. 

32.  Is  it  better  for  the  labourer  to  give  £3  for  a  quarter  of  ffround 
than  buy  his  provisions? — That  depends  upon  the  crop:  If  you 
have  thirty  barrels  of  twenty-four  stones  upon  the  quarter  it  is 
better  to  pay  £3  for  it. 

33.  Do  you  often  get  that] — No,  not  often;  fifteen  barrels  or 
twenty  is  the  most  common  rule.  IJf  they  have  a  middling  good 
crop  out  of  the  quarter  we  have  them  at  2».  Qd,  a  barrel,  putting  in 
the  seed  and  labour  ourselves.  The  poor  are  very  badly  off  down 
there  the.se  years  past.  There  is  no  labour,  and  the  fishing  has 
faileil.  I  know  families  of  people  that  would  not  use  any  thing  in 
the  day  but  a  sup  of  milk. 

34.  Arc  you  paid  your  shilling  a  day  in  money  I — Yes. 

35.  Are  there  many  lalmurers  there  that  can  earn  as  much  as 
you  ] — No  other  man  in  the  employment  but  the  ganlener. 

36.  Arc  there  many  people  in  your  neighbourhood,  in  the  same 
class  with  yourself,  who  maintsiin  themselves  partly  by  labour  and 
partly  by  the  pro<luce  of  the  land  I — Yes,  they  do. 

37.  Is  there  much  land  held  from  the  head  landlord  or  at  bis  rent^ 
or  is  it  almost  all  taken  fn)m  the  middle  landlord? — There  is  not  much 
taken  from  the  middle  landlord,  but  from  the  head  landlord  small 
farms  from  fifty  acres  down  to  ten. 

38.  Supposing  a  man  wante<l  to  take  six  or  eight  acres  from  the 
head  landlord  in  your  district,  about  \^^hat  rent  would  he  pay  in  ge- 
neral ? — Not  more  than  about  2o«.,  or  from  that  to  20«.,  when  it  is 
set  by  the  head  landlord,  and  40^.  sometimes  I  have  known. 

39.  Do  the  landlords  give  any  assistance  towards  buildinff  a 
house  for  iustanc«? — Yes,  some  of  them  give  slates  and  timber. 

40.  Did  you  get  any  help  for  your  house  ?— No,  we  did  not. 

41.  Uave  you  any  thing  to  suggest  that  you  think  would  be  of 
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nse  in  amending  the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes  1 — I  do  not  Ejrtraein  fit 
know  any  thing  barring  draining  the  land,  and  sewering  it,  and     ^i'i<ff*ce, 
bettering  the  cultivation  of  the  land,  and  helping  the  i>oor  j)eople  to 
work. 

i'2.  lias  there  been  much  draining  done  in  your  neighbourhood  ? 
— Xo,  not  by  the  fanners ;  only  by  the  gentlemen. 

John  Quinn,  esq.,  land  proprietor.  Wicklow. 

43.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes? — Very  bad;  1024,  Q.  43. 
but  still  hotter  than  in  other  parts  of  Ireland:  the  necessaries  of  life 
are  higJi  in  price,  which  reduces  them  almost  to  starvation.  The 
barrel  of  iM'tatoes  co-sts  /),<.,  and  the  avenige  wages  are  6«.  a  week, 
and  thjit  only  extends  to  the  very  limited  neighbourhood  of  Bray: 
in  the  town  it  is  a  little  more.  Upon  my  farm,  noar  Delgany,  I 
give  Is.  a  day,  and  further  off  it  is  lOd.  A  large  de<luction  must 
be  made  for  wet  ilays  and  holidays;  and  the  Sundays  amount  to 
seven  weeks  of  the  year;  so  that  if  the  labourer  has  constant  em- 
ployment for  the  rest  of  the  year  (which  lie  seldom  has),  w^e  will 
suppose  ho  has  four  chihlren,  and  his  wife  and  himself,  making  six 
persons,  if  he  cats  nothing  but  p>tatoes  he  will  want  three  stones 
per  day,  a  stone  each  meal  for  six  persons ;  and  allowing  them  nothing 
but  [)otatoes  to  eat,  and  no  milk,  he  consumes  within  a  shilling  of 
his  entire  wages  in  the  article  of  potatoes  alone,  and  he  has  Is,  left 
to  meet  contingencies,  pay  rent,  and  provide  clothing.  His  rent  is 
generally  Is.  per  week,  and  if  he  should  l>e  out  of  employment,  op 
should  be  sick  for  a  week  or  ten  days,  the  family  are  destitute  even 
of  provisions;  an<l  out  of  G«.  a  week  to  talk  of  his  saving  any  thing 
when  not  sick,  is  out  of  the  question.  If  he  had  a  piece  of  land  to 
grow  potatoes,  it  would  be  a  great  help  to  him ;  but  I  am  s]>eaking 
of  an  agricultural  labourer,  depending  on  his  hire — he  is,  even  when 
employetl,  upon  the  very  verge  of  misery. 

Captain  Abraham  Tate,  land  proprietor  and  coroner.         Wicklow. 

75.  Is  the  condition  of  the  labourers  improving? — Very  much  932,  Q.  75-71 
indeed. 

76.  Under  whom  do  they  in  general  hold  their  houses? — On 
this  property  they  all  hold  their  houses  from  the  immediate  tenant; 
but  on  my  own  property  and  other  properties  they  generally  hold 
from  the  landlord. 

77.  In  that  case  what  is  the  general  arrangement  with  the  land- 
lord?— I  give  a  man  three  acres  of  land,  and  grass  for  a  cow,  and  as 
much  tuif  as  he  likes  to  consume,  provided  he  sells  none,  and  I 
chaise  him  £S  a  year;  and  some  of  them  have  got  rich. 

78.  What  is  the  rate  of  wages? — Tenpence  a  day  all  the  year 
round^  I  think  the  labourers  throughout  the  district,  who  live  under 
the  tenantry  of  my  Lord  Fitzwilliam,  receive. 

79.  What  is  the  usual  rate  of  wages  in  the  country? — Tenpence 
without  diet;  Is.  to  a  ploughman. 

John  Duke,  esq.,  M.D.,  medical  officer  of  dispensary  and     LeStrim. 

fever  hospital. 

46  Are  the  labourers  improving? — Quite  the  reverse :  nothing  can  395,  Q.  46-A( 
be  more  wretched. 
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Sjfiraets  from  47.  Wliat  is  the  cause  of  their  being  so  wretched? — The  value  of 
£naenc9,  ^jjg  conunoflity  (labour)  is  so  reduwd  in  price,  they  are  not  able  to 
pay  their  rents;  and  they  are  lying  naked,  and  int«uo1i  a  state  that 
it  would  hardly  be  believed.  I  am  obliged  to  viisit  the  people, 
being  a  medical  man,  an<i  go  in  where  uo  gentleman  would  go  in. 
They  have  no  bedstead;  they  are  lying  on  a  small  quantity  of 
straw — sometimes  rusherj;  they  have  no  covering  over  them,  or  one 
blanket  among  *ix.  When  fever  sets  in,  in  any  particular  case,  the 
whole  family  generally  take  it.  Ijatterly,  Lord  Leitrim  has  got  up 
a  fever  hospital,  and  now  they  are  brought  into  it  immediately,  and 
that  saves  the  rest  of  the  family;  but  it  is  not  so  extensive  a  tbi^g, 
from  want  of  funds,  as  would  be  desirable. 

48.  Is  the  stiite  you  have  mentioned  of  the  poor  people  here  a 
general  description  of  the  lower  classes  ? — Yes,  it  is. 

49.  With  respect  to  food,  what  is  their  condition? — ^^It  is  nerer 
better  than  jjotatoes  antl  milk  in  summer,  and  in  winter  they  have 
not  the  milk.  Sometimes  thoy  get  a  herring,  or  stirabout  is  con- 
sidered wholesome  food;  but  latterly  they  have  not  been  able  to 
get  that. 

50.  Is  that  the  description  of  the  occupier  of  a  five-acre  farm  ?^ 
-He  is  able  to  have  a  cow  or  cows,  and  he  luis  milk.  If  they  get  a 
halfpenny,  they  buy  a  quart  of  buttennilk,  or  sometimes  in  charity 
the  farmer  gives  it  them.  But  in  speaking  of  the  wretched  con- 
dition of  the  people,  I  speak  of  cottiers  who  work  a  certain  number 
of  tiays  for  the  fanners. 

51.  Is  the  condition  of  a  farmer  holding  a  fann  of  two  or  three 
acres  l>etter  than  you  have  <lescribed  i — Yes,  where  he  derives  from 
-the  head  landlord  at  a  fair  rent. 

52.  Have  farmers  of  that  description  usually  bedstead  and 
blankets? — The  two-acre  men  I  fre<iuently  find  without  bedsteads, 
but  I  generally  see  one  for  the  old  couple,  and  the  rest  of  the  family 
generally  lie  on  the  ground.  It  is  lamentable  to  see  their  state,  to 
which,  above  all  other  thiugs,  I  attribute  the  fever  that  prevarls  to 
a  frightful  extent  in  this  country. 

53.  Is  the  tw«)-acre  farmer  better  off  than  the  day  labourer? — 
Yes,  he  ha.s  his  land  to  depend  u])on ;  but  if  a  labourer  doets  not  get 
labour,  he  starves  :  he  is  better  oil*  than  the  labourer.  The  labourer 
depends  uiK>n  the  con-acre  and  the  land  he  holds  from  the  farmer. 

54.  Suppose  a  cottier  to  have  a  cabin  and  half  an  acre  of  ground, 
■at  a  modenite  rent,  dire<*t  from  the  landlord,  and  if  he  could  ^jet  two 
-or  three  days'  labour  in  the  week,  so  that  by  that,  and  the  employ- 
ment of  his  labour  upon  his  little  bit  of  gmund,  his  time  "would  be 
occuj)ied,  would  his  situation  be  improved? — No;  l>ecause  lie  geta  it 
from  the  farmer  who  employs  him.  If  he  held  it  from  the  landlord, 
he  would  not  get  that  employment 

55.  How  many  days*  work  in  a  week  do  they  usually  give  for 
their  house  and  garden? — Generally  in  this  locality  three  days  in  a 
week,  and  some  of  the  farmers  give  them  work  every  day'in  the 
week. 

50.  At  what  rate  do  they  pay  them;  what  are  they  paid  when 
not  working  up  their  renf^ — Generally  Gc/.,  when  fed;  but  it  is  a 
common  thing  for  a  man  to  offer  himself  without  any  price,  merely 
to  be  fed,  at  this  season  of  the  year. 
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57.  Have  tbe  improvements  upon  the  Shannon  given  much  em-  Extract*  fn 
ployment? — Yes;  there  are  vast  numbers  of  men  employed  at  Eoideye, 
Kooskey,  and  at  Jamestown. 

58,  Ilave  they  taken  off  many  of  the  surplus  labourers? — No, 
not  many ;  most  of  them  comedown  from  Munster.  There  has  been 
no  sensible  diminution  of  them. 

The  Very  Rev.  John  P.  Lyons,  R.C.  dean.  Mayo. 

71.  Did  you  make  those  improvements  by  means  of  day  labour  28,  Q.  71-71 
or  task-work] — Day  work. 

72.  At  what  rate  ? — The  wages  for  persons  building  dry  walls 
were  lOd.  a  day. 

73.  In  winter  and  summer? — No;  in  summer  there  was  a  second 
class,  to  whom  I  paid  8d. ;  a  tliird  class.  Id. ;  and  to  some  who  were 
scarcely  able  to  labour,  C(/. ;  but  there  were  only  two  or  three  of 
that  class. 

74.  How  are  the  women  and  children  employed  ? — The  women 
and  children  got  5d,  a  day. 

75.  How  are  they  usually  employed? — They  have  no  employ- 
ment, except  agricultural  employment;  for  since  the  linen  manufac- 
ture ceased,  the  women  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  collect  manure, 
and  attend  to  the  land. 

76.  How  are  the  fishing  nets  made  ? — The  women  spin  the  yam, 
but  the  men  spin  the  nets. 

77.  What  was  the  rate  of  wages  paid  by  the  Board  of  Works? — 
From  Sd.  to  lOd,  a  day,  and  sometimes  a  shilling  to  very  handy 
men. 

78.  What  proportion  do  your  wages  bear  to  the  ordinary  wages 
of  the  country? — No  man  in  that  country  gives  higher  wages  than 
I  do;  some  I  believe  give  less. 

Mr.  George  Irwin,  agent  and  landholder.  Mayo. 

89.  Is  there  any  class  of  cottier  labourers  in  this  district  ? — Yes,  ^3>  Q«  W« 
numbers. 

90.  Are  they  getting  richer? — No;  they  are  getting  worse  every 
day.     There  is  no  employment. 

91.  What  rate  of  wages  do  they  get? — Sixpence  a  day  when 
working  for  gentlemen,  without  any  diet,  and  5^d.  in  some  cases. 
If  he  is  a  man  employed  by  a  farmer,  he  gives  him  6d.  a  day  and 
his  diet. 

92.  Is  the  6d.  a  day  given  by  gentlemen  throughout  the  year? — 
Yes. 

93.  What  do  the  cottier  labourers  usually  pay  for  their  houses  ? — 
In  some  places  they  charge  them  £2  per  acre  for  their  land,  and  they 
work  for  6(7.  without  diet;  and  in  other  places  they  pay  from  30*. 
to  £1  14.<f.,  and  build  the  houses  themselves.  They  are  paid  for 
their  work  at  the  rate  of  Gd.  a  day  without  diet. 

106.  Have  you  any  suggestions  of  any  improvements  ? — The  only 
suggestion  I  would  make  would  be  the  em]»loyment  of  the  ]»eople, 
if  the  money  could  he  "rot  from  the  govcniiiient  out  of  tho  roiisoli- 
dated  fund;  that  would  be  the  only  way.  Any  thing  the  govern- 
ment does  gives  satisfaction. 

107.  From  what  do  you  form  that  opinion  ? — There  is  no  draw- 
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'jttracu  from  biick  whatever;  the  people  are  not  mulcted  out  of  what  they  are 
Emdence,      promised  in  wa^es. 

108.  Do  not  the  contractors  pay  wa^cs  satisfactorily? — Xo;  the 
poor  people  have  the  full  drawback  out  of  that — any  thing  they  da 
in  the  way  of  contract. 

100.  What  is  the  course  a<lopted  ? — They  have  the  poor  people 
workin;^  for  (></.  a  day  from  six  in  the  morning  till  seven  in  the 
evening;  and  in  other  jilaces  they  ])ay  them  8r/.,  and  they  do  not 
pay  them  punctually  till  they  get  the  money  themselves,  and  the 
people  may  l>e  waitinL^  a  long  time  for  it. 

110.  Do  they  pay  them  in  money  generally  ] — Sometimes  they 
give  them  potatoes,  and  sometimes  wool,  at  a  high  rate. 

i^yo.  Tho  Rev.  B.  Durcan,  R.  C.  clergyman. 

5%,  Q.  71.  71.  Does  a   large   projwrtion   of   the   labouring   classes    go   to 

England? — Yes. 

72.  Can  you  state  what  they  usually  bring  home? — Some  that  can 
go  early  in  the  season  for  the  hay  harvest,  and  can  remain  there  the 
whole  season,  in  a  good  year  might  bring  £4  or  £5  home;  a  person 
going  to  the  harvest  alone,  from  £2  to  £3. 

73.  What  becomes  of  their  wives  and  families  in  their  absence? — 
They  remain  in  the  houses  attending  to  their  little  crop. 

\.  9K  The  very  highest  rate  of  wages  at  any  time  in  this  ]>arish  is  Hr/.  per 

day,  without  diet;  and  even  at  that  low  rate,  constant  emidoyment 
cannot  be  i>rocured.     The  contractors  of  public  roa<ls  can  have  any 
number  they  please  at  that  rate;  and  it  is  not  unusnal  fi»r  the  people 
to  come  to  work  a  distance  of  two  or  three  miles  from  their  homes, 
80  that  a  messenger  must  b<»  sent  that  distance  to  each  with  his  meals. 
It  is  the  want  of  demand  for  labour  that  causi*s  so  many  to  go 
anniiallv  to  Enirlan«l  for  the  harvest,  at  the  risk  of  their  lives,  and 
witli  certain  injury  to  their  health,  and  I  fear  to  their  morals.      In 
some  districts  of  this  parish,  at  an  average,  I  believe  nine-tenths  of 
the  male  adult  population  go  there  every  year.     There  is  scarcely  a 
house  which  there  are  not  some  gone  from  it,  the  younger  men 
particularly.     Besi«les  the  fatigue  and  hardship  they  undergo,  their 
own  tillage  is  necessarily  neglected ;  and  in  very  many  instances, 
they  contract  disease,  which  renders  them  unable  to  work  the  ensu- 
ing winter  and  spring.     It  is  dire  necessity  that  Ci>mpels  them  to  go. 
If  they  got  even  moderate  remuneration  for  their  labour  at  home 
they  woubl,  of  course,  prefer  it.     It  is  clear,  then,  that  what  is  wanted 
is  remunenitive  employment  for  the  peoj)le,  on«l  the  question  is  how 
it  may  be  given.     The  simj)lest  an«l  best  mode  of  doing  so  appears 
to  me  to  be,  to  give  tho  holders  of  small  farms  security  of  tenure,  or 
at  least  to  secure  to  them  remuneniiion  for  their  labour,  particularly 
in  the  reclaiming  of  waste  lands.     1  am  convinced,  that  if  the  people 
had  sufficient  tenure,  and  if  on  the  termination  of  thoir  tenure  thoy 
were  (entitled  to  com])ensation  for  all  the  valuable  impn^vonieiits 
they  wouM  have  matle,  labimr  would  be  enhancetl,  the  waste  hinils 
would  be  broui^ht   into  cultivation,  the  necessity  of  goin;;   to  En-r- 
land  to  seek  wa  jes  would  be  removed,  and  the  general  condition  of 
the  peoplo,  both   physical  and  moral,  would  be  impn>ved   l»eyt>nd 
calculation.     I  male  it  my  busin.'^ss,  in  the  last  fortnight,  to  in([uirc 
in  those  districts  where  thoy  go  most  to  England  fi-om  ;  and  I  under- 
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etoody  if  tbej  could  have  the  benefit  of  the  improyements  requ'site  £rtraeti  fr 
in  the  district,  they  would  stay  at  home  reclaiming  theee  mountains,  £cukiKe, 
and  turning  them  to  good  land.  "■""■ 

92.  If  they  bring  back  £4  or  £5,  would  not  the  loss  of  tbat  be 
very  serious? — ^But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  taken  into  the 
account  that  there  is  great  loss  sustained  in  the  want  of  cultivation 
of  their  own  land,  and  they  are  sometimes  obliged  to  raise  money 
at  a  ruinous  rate  to  enable  them  to  defray  their  ex^ienses  in  going. 
With  respect  to  the  reclamation  of  waste  lands,  I  may  state  that 
6ome  land  was  let  fifteen  years  ago  upon  a  lease  of  twenty-one  years, 
and  the  tenants  liave  since  then  reclaimed,  I  am  infonned  and  be- 
lieve, eight  acres.  The  lease  has  dropped;  it  was  only  granted  by 
a  middleman,  and  his  interest  has  ceased  in  those  eight  acres :  and 
those  eight  acres  have  been  surveyed.  Upon  Lord  Lucan^s  property, 
I  believe,  and  am  infonned,  forty  acres  have  been  reclaimed  that 
were  quite  useless  before,  an<l  only  fit  for  snipes.  The  next  mode  of 
procuring  employment  which  I  would  recommend,  would  be  carrying 
on,  on  the  part  of  the  government,  public  w^orks  of  utility,  such  as 
canals,  railroads,  inland  navigation ;  also,  the  making  and  repairing, 
by  government,  of  public  roads  and  bridges,  and  all  works  which,  at 
present,  are  done  at  the  charge  of  the  county.  The  people  would 
be  thus  advantageously  employed  during  the  summer  months,  when 
employment  is  most  requiretfj  and  the  county  cess,  which  now 
presses  so  heavily  on  the  poor,  would  either  lie  entirely  done  away 
with,  or,  at  least,  considerably  lightened.  The  introduction  into  the 
country,  and  the  encouragement  of  manufactories,  would  afford 
employment  to  the  surplus  population,  enhance  the  value  of  labour, 
check  the  undue  competitiou  for  land,  and  bring  rents  to  their  proper 
level.  It  is  the  undue  competition  for  land,  from  its  being  so 
necessary  in  the  country,  which  raises  the  price.  They  have  no 
alternative;  if  they  have  not  land,  they  must  beg. 

J.  Duckworth,  esq.,  fanner,  poor  law  guardian,  and  Boaoomnum 

magistrate. 

52.  Under  what  class  do  the  labourers  usually  hold  their  cot-  370,  Q.  as, 
tages  1 — Middlemen.     They  are  generally   built  and  repaired  by     ^  W. 
their  landlords.     The  tenure  is  yearly,  and  they  are  mostly  paid 

by  work ;  in  some  instances  they  hold  their  cabins  for  two  or  three 
days'  work  in  the  week,  that  seems  to  be  the  usual  practice. 

53.  Is  land  given  with  tlie  cottages  ? — Sometimes  ;  but  there  are 
numerous  instances  in  which  land  is  not  given. 

57.  Can  employment  be  obtained,  and  at  what  rate  of  wages? — 
Employment  cannot  always  be  had ;  but  at  certain  periods  of  the 
year  all  hands  are  employed, — for  instance,  in  spring  and  harA'est; 
the  wages  are  then  \0d.  to  Is.  per  day.  But  labourers  are  glad  to 
get  Sd.  a  day  with  constant  work,  and  in  numerous  instances  they 
take  6d.  a  day;  and  therefore  if  you  take  Sunfbys,  holidays,  and 
wet  days  from  the  labourer's  acc-ount,  at  Sd.  a  day,  his  wages  would 
not  average  4^d.  or  5d.  a  day  throughout  the  year. 

John  Armstrong,  esq.,  land  proprietor  and  magistrate.       Sligo. 
13.  Taking  a  farm  as  small  as  three  or  four  acres,  how  do  the  363,  Q.  13-1 
people  support  themselves  1 — By  tilling  the  land  where  the  fium  is 
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xtraet$  from  as  small  as  that;  by  labour  or  ^oin^  to  England;  many  of  them  are 
Evidence,      ^jg^j  ^^  „^^  j^  day's  labour  with  the  gentlemen  of  the  country,  or 
from  some  of  the  bettor  order  of  farmers. 

14r.  Generally,  is  there  labour  enough  to  afford  oc«u|)ation  for 
tho^e  small  farmers? — At  times  in  the  year  the  labour  is  scarce,  and 
numbers  po  from  the  district,  I  know,  to  England  to  labour.  At 
times  labourers  arc  very  searc-' ;  at  other  times,  in  winter,  lahourers 
are  very  abundant,  and  then  they  do  not  get  emplo3'ment. 

15.  Those  who  go  to  England,  are  they  the  very  smallest  class 
of  farmers  ? — Yes ;  or  their  sons. 

IG.  Is  it  found  in  tlui  country  that  those  in  the  constant  habit  of 
going  over  to  England  to  the  harvest,  do  not  improve,  or  after  a  few 
trips  do  they  become  better  off  if — Those  who  go  to  England  continue 
to  go,  and  go  to  the  same  farmer,  if  they  are  men  of  good  character. 
There  is  generally  an  undertaker  who  takes  as  many  men  as  are 
wanted;  he  forms  his  party  in  Ireland,  antl  takes  a  certain  number 
over.  Others  go  on  speculation;  but  those  who  get  employment 
upon  some  estjites  here,  do  not  go  to  England  to  work  to  the  same 
extent.  I  can  speak  to  my  own  experience ;  for  I  employ  as  many 
as  I  can,  particularly  those  in  arrear.  I  usually,  at  the  end  of  tlie 
half-year,  when  I  Hnd  people  not  able  to  j)ay,  make  out  some  work, 
and  clear  off  arrears;  an<l  others  do  the  same. 

17.  Do  you  observe  that  the  small  farmers,  or  those  who  send 
their  sons  to  England,  <»r  those  who  remain  at  home,  improve  the 
bci^t  ] — Many  of  thiMU  have  employment  at  home,  but  their  means 
arc  such,  they  are  obliged  to  go  to  England;  many  of  them  would 
not  have  labour  on  their  own  land. 

18.  Can  you  state,  generally  s])eaking,  what  they  are  able  to 
bring  homo  with  them? — Yes;  var^nng  from  £3  to  £5;  sometimes 
£5,  but  £3  is  about  the  average.  Some  who  go  earlier  in  the 
season,  for  the  hay  harvest,  brini:  hom<!  £5 ;  those  who  go  for  the 
corn  harvest  will  bring  £3  or  £4.  We  have  no  jxjrsons  going  to 
Scotland  ;  the  emigration  to  Scotland  of  labourers  is  confined  to  the 
county  of  Mayj).  With  us  they  invariably  go  to  the  fen  counties 
in  Englaml.  Last  year  I  asked  a  great  many,  and  they  told  nie  the 
average  was  about  £3.  Some  may  bring  home  a  great  deal  more  * 
but  those  persons  atten<l  both  the  hay  harvest  and  com  haryost.  I 
can  state,  that  generally  the  people  going  to  England  improve  their 
condition  much  by  it.  Some  few  who  go  and  remain  for  years  in 
England,  come  back  with  a  great  deal  of  money. 
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Siiiuinaiy  of  Evidence — Extracts  from  Evidence,  viz. — As&istant  Burriiftcn  BaldwiB, 
Howley,  Tighe,  O^Gonnan,  and  Freeman,  on  the  law  relative  to  con-acre,  and  circum- 
Btances  arising  therefrom — Mr.  Kincaid,  I)i (Terence  of  system  in  different  dibtricti — 
Mr.  Roade,  People*!*  existence  depends  on ;  cost  of,  in  Ireland  and  PIngland.  Ul- 
ster WiTNi-:sSES — Mr.  Forsyth,  Not  prevalent— Messrs.  Reilly  and  GibMon,  Rent  of 
— Mr.  Harbhaw,  Farmers  dii^inclincd  to  lot — Mr.  Bailey,  Diiiicult  to  procure — Mr, 
Trench,  Computation  of  profit.  Munster  Witnesses — Mr.  Molony,  Known  as 
mock  ground ;  cause  of  agrarian  outrages — Mr.  Biggs,  Punishment  awarded  for 
breach  of  contract — Mr.  Leahy,  Lahourew  prefer  payment  by,  to  money  wages — Mr. 
Pope,  Rent  of  exhausted  land — Mr.  0*Bricn,  Sytitem  described — Captain  Bolton, 
Price,  and  advantage:!  of — Mr.  Maher,  Rent,  responsibilities,  and  juribdiction  relative 
to — Mr.  Ryan,  Potato-jobbers  traffic  in  —  Mr.  Kcefe  and  Mr.  Galwey,  Farmers 
denied  right  of  detaining  crop  for  rent — ruinous  to  labourers — Mr.  Nolan,  Rent  and 
cost  of  preparation.  Leinstrr  Wit.nesses — Mr.  Sweetnun,  Sons  of  small  farmers 
and  farm-vervants  traffic  in,  for  profit ;  dispose  of  produce  at  large  profits — Mr. 
Hussey,  Rent,  produce,  and  agreements — Mr.  Reade,  Payment  for,  demanded  in  ad- 
vance— Mr.  Briftcoe,  Cobt  and  profit  stated — Mr.  WeUh,  Rent,  advantages,  and  dis- 
advantages of — Mr.  Keen,  Rent  and  prevalence  of — Mr.  Byrne,  Advantageous 
to  labourer ;  rent,  and  how  recovered — Mr.  Naper,  Value  of,  depends  on  chance ; 
necessitous  formers  resort  to — Mr.  llumilton,  Subject  little  understood  in  England; 
rent  and  produce  sUited — Mr.  Fetherston,  Advantages  of,  depend  on  goodness  of 
crop — Captain  Owen,  Prevalent  for  potatoes,  and  termed  "  stang^* — Mr.  Hudson, 
Price  ofu-n  i)aid  in  advanco.  Connaugiit  AVitnesses — Mr.  Williamson,  Different 
descriptions  of— Mr.  Jones,  Produce,  rent,  and  how  recovered —Mr.  Lambert,  Pre- 
valence of,  and  how  rent  recovered — Mr.  Davis,  Rent,  and  how  recovered — Mr.  Kelly, 
Population  depend  on,  for  existence  ;  how  payment  enforced — Mr.  M*Gan,  Details  of 
rent,  and  outrages  arising  from — Captain  Lloyd,  Outrages  arit^e  from,  and  causes 
stated. 

The  term  con-acre  appears  to  mean  a  contract  by  which  the  le,  Q.  ss— 
use  of  a  small  portion  of  land  is  sold  for  one  or  more  crops,  ^  ^  ^ff* 
but  without  creatin^r  the  relation  of  landlord  and  tenant    P-  as5. 

•  16   Q  59 

between  the  vendor  and  vendee,  it  being  rather  a  licence  to    p.  mt. 
occupy  than  a  demise.     The  term  is  likewise,  and  perhaps 
more    correctly,    applied  to  the  land   held  under  such  a 
contract. 

The  practice  of  letting  land  in  con-acre  appears  to  be  99,  q.  791— 
much  more  prevalent  in  Munster  and  Connaught  than  in^  P>^»^* 
Leinster  and  Ulster.     In  the  latter  province  it  seems  that    p.  63i. 
con-acre  is  little  known  except  as  potato-land,  or  land  let 
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under  a  con-acre  contract  for  a  single  crop  of  potatoes ;  bat 
It,  Q.  38—     in  the  southern  and  western  counties  con-acre  seems  to  be 
43^  ^*6a—   frequently  taken  for  the  purpose  of  raising  crops  of  oats, 
p.  645.        jjRfy  and  flax,  as  well  as  potatoes,  though  the  latter  was 
always  the  crop  for  which  con-acre  was  chiefly  sought. 
907,  Q.  39—       In  those  districts  in  which  the  practice  of  con-acre  is  most 
S49,  Q.  66—  prevalent,  the  general  arrangement  seems  to  be,  that  the 
«77  Q*60—   '^^'^d^^^  manures  the  ground,  and  performs  all  the  labour 
p.  638.        required  to  prepare  it  for  the  reception  of  the  seed,  while  the 
vendee  procures  the  seed,  plants  it,  and  performs  all  the  sub- 
sequent labour. 
849,  Q.  63,  54      The  prico  of  con-acre  varies  much  in  different  districts. 
86flL^^*i42—  Where  the  land  and  manure  are  good,  or  on  rich  ley  land,  it  is 
p.  646.        usually  about  £10,  and  not  imfrequcntly  so  much  as  £12  or 
pi  639.        £14  pei^  Insh  acre;  while  on  the  poorer  qualities  of  land 
***^*  SL*^*^  *be  price  comes  down  to  £6  an  acre,  and  even  less. 

p.  63d.  '-  , 

868^  Q  148—      It  is  stated,  that  in  some  districts,  unmanured  land  is 

9^0.  81—     occasionally  given  for  one  potato  crop  witliout  any  pecuniary 

p.  Ml.        charge,  in  consideration  of  the  taker  manuring  it,  which  is 

pi  641.        esteemed  equivalent  to  rent,  from  the  increased  crop  of  com 

yielded  to  the  farmer  the  following  year. 

6&8,  Q.  4, 6—      Where  unmanured  land  is  paid  for,  the  contract  is  not  un- 

66^,*  Q.  i—     frequently  made  for  the  use  of  the  land  for  two  or  three 

139  Q  ^98—  ^^^P®»  ^'^  order  that  the  taker  may  receive  the  benefit  of  the 

p*.  481.        manure  applied  with  the  first  crop. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  towns,  very  high  rates  are  charged 
for  unmanured  land ;  and  in  such  cases  it  is  in  general  let  for 
only  one  crop. 

The  rent  of  con-acre  is  sometimes  paid  in  cash,  frequently 

in    labour,  and    sometimes  partly  in   cash   and   partly    in 

labour. 

903,  Q.  65—       Formerly,  in  default  of  payment,  the  vendors  of  con-acre 

I,  ^*46l-      wove  in  the  habit  of  seizing  the  crop,  and  treating  it  as  though 

P-  *^*-        it  were  distrained  for  rent.     This  course  is  considered  illegal, 

p.  693.        BA  the  price  of  con-acre  cannot  be  deemed  a  rent.     Many 

*%^87^~     of  the  assistant  barristers  who  were  examined  by  the  com- 

4,  Q.  19—      missioners  seemed,  however,  to  think  that  local  usage  gave 

to  the  vendor  of  con-acre  a  lien  on  the  crop,  which  justified 

him  in  detaining  it  till  the  rent  was  paid,  or  even  in  selling 

it ;  but  this  power  is  doubted  by  other  witnesses  of  this  class. 
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The  prevalent  ox)inion,  that  the  farmer  has  not  the  right  431,  Q. 
to  detain  the  crop  as  a  security  until  the  money  agreed  for  903,*  q  *56— 
is  paid  by  the  labourer,  appears  to  be  daily  increasing  the    P-  *3^- 
obstructions  to  con-acre  lettings.     It  was  complained,  that  in     p'  537. 
many  places  the  labourer  could  not  now  procure  con-acre  ®^'  m/^^ 
land  without  paying  in  advance  to  the  farmer  the  whole,  or 
some  considerable  part,  of  the  price  agreed  upon. 

If  this  principle  were  generally  adopted  by  the  farmers, 
the  letting  of  con-acre  would  obviously  become  very  much 
restricted,  if  not  wholly  impeded,  as  it  is  probable  that  very 
few  of  the  numerous  and  miserable  class,  whose  existence  in 
many  districts  appears  to  have  depended  almost  exclusively 
on  this  precarious  speculation,  could  pay  in  advance. 

The  disinclination  to  set  con-acre,  arising  from  the  diffi-  377,  <l.  «•— 
culty  of  recovering  its  price,  and  from  several  other  causes,  652*  q.  37.^ 
is  stated   occasionally  to   have  led  to  the  perpetration  of    P*  ***• 
outrages. 

It  appears  that  con-acre  is  in  general  taken  by  the  agri- 
cultural labourers  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  certain 
amount  of  profitable  employment,  and  also  of  providing  a 
stock  of  food  for  their  families ;  but  that  other  classes  specur 
late  in  con-acre  rather  from  the  hope  of  excessive  gain,  than 
from  absolute  necessity.  Some,  called  land-jobl>er8,  advance 
money  to  necessitous  farmers  for  the  purchase,  at  low  rates,  901,  %  to— 
of  considerable  quantities  of  con- acre,  which  they  afterwards  P'  *^* 
portion  out  to  labourers  with  large  profit  to  themselves. 
This  system,  however,  does  not  ajipear  to  be  much 
practised. 

Another  class,  for  the  most  part  composed  of  the  sons  or  eso,  Q.  36— 

servants  of  farmers,  take  the  con-acre  in  the  usual  manner,  -  P*  o^^oi^ 

but  hold  over  the  crop  till  provisions  are  scarce  and  dear,    p.  534. 

when  they  sell  on  credit  at  exorbitant  prices ;   by  which  ^'  m2?^" 

means  many  of  them  have  realized  considerable  sums  of  ^^^*  ^- 

p.  539. 
money. 

It  is  stated,  that  there  is  much  misconception   on   the  649,  Q 
subject  of  con-acre,  particularly  in  England,  where  people  ^l'^  0*7 
imagine  that  the  rent  charged  is  enormous.   This,  on  due  con-    P-  ***• 
sideration,  does  not  appear  to  be  the  case.     Con-acre,  mean- 
ing manured  or  enriched  land,  capable  of  giving  a  potato 
crop,  though  frequently  let  for  £8,  £10,  or  even  £12  per 
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acre,  may  be  well  worth  the  money,  as  affording,  imder  ordr- 
nary  circumstances,  a  fair  remuneration  to  the  persons  who 
take  it,  and  a  good  profit,  after  payment  of  all  costs  of  cul- 
tivation and  seed. 
652,  Q,  86—       The  evil  of  con-acre  appears  to  he  the  risk  which  attends 
io?9  'q*  36—  ^**     '^^^^  con-acre  labourer  is  an  indigent  speculator,  who 
p.  543.        luidertakes  a  certain  heavy  responsibility.     If  the  season  is 
p.  5i6.    ~~  good  he  derives  a  considerable  profit ;  if  the  crop  fails  he  is 
^  Si^*~"     ruined.     He  is  in  the  position  of  a  gambler  who  plays  for  a 
668,  Q.  55.      stake  that  he  cannot  pay  if  ho  loses  ;  and  he  frequently  does 
^.  539^~   \oBQi  from  the  uncertainty  of  the  potato  crop.     He  has  two 
objects  in  hiring  the  con-acre — first,  to  get  a  certain  market 
991,  Q.  69—   for  his  labour  for  the  time  he  is  employed  about  his  crop, 
16^Q*?44       *°^  *  cliance  of  being  permitted  to  pay  the  fanner  in  work 
f  16,  Q.  71, 72  for  his  land ;  second,  he  seeks  to  provide  a  store  of  food 
"^'      '     independently  of  the  fluctuating  markets.     He  is  obliged  to 
take  valuable  ley  or  manured  land,  because  he  cannot  get 
that  more  suited  to  his  circumstances.     One  of  the  principal 
remedies  suggested  for  this  is,  that  the  proprietor  should 
provide  the  labourer  with  a  permanent  allotment  at  the  usual 
price  of  land,  leaving  the  labourer  to  manure  it  himself. 

The  cottier  who  liires  his  house  and  small  lot  of  land  from 
the  farmer,  appears  to  be  more  fortunate  than  the  con-acre 
man,  but  is  still  much  to  be  pitied.  His  rent  is  generally 
high.  It  is  paid  for  the  most  x)art  in  labour  taken  at  a  very 
low  rate,  and  at  the  most  pressing  seasons  ;  but  there  is  not 
the  same  gambling  character  in  this  class  of  transaction  as  in 
the  con-acre  takes.  The  cottier  may  pay  the  farmer  three 
times  as  much  as  would  be  a  fair  interest  on  the  value  of  his 
house.  He  may  likewise  pay  two  or  three  times  as  much  for 
his  land  as  the  farmer  pays  to  the  proprietor ;  and  he  may  be 
obliged  to  make  his  payment  in  labour,  at  considerable  loss, 
and  at  incovenient  times.  These  are  crushing  circumstances, 
but  not  comparable  to  the  peril  and  risk  of  the  con-acre 
speculator. 
1,  Q.  45—  -^t  t^^  same  time  it  is  stated,  that  a  sudden  or  general 

Bj^***^       check  to  con-acre  letting,  however  objectionable  the  practice 
p.  526.        may  be,  would  probably  be  attended  with  much  inconvenience 
**^i^*^""and  suffering,  unless  some  adequate  substitute  were  offered 
8j^(^  208—  to  supply  the  labouring  classes  in  a  different  way. 
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The  remedy  most  generally  suggested  by  the  witnesses  for 
the  cottier  as  well  as  for  tlie  con-acre  labourer,  is  that  of 
obtaining  a  small  bit  of  land  and  liis  cottage  at  a  fair  rate 
from  the  i)roprietor,  and  then  disposing  of  his  labour  for 
money  payments. — See  Allotments. 

It  must  always  1)C  remembered,  that  the  evidence  collected 
by  the  Land  Commissioners  had  reference  to  the  state  of  the 
country  before  the  failure  of  the  potato  crop.  This  event 
seems  of  necessitv  to  cause  the  annihilation  of  the  con-acre 
system,  as  the  small  portions  of  ground  which  were  capable 
of  giving  a  supply  of  potato  food,  would  be  quite  inadequate 
for  the  subsistence  of  the  family  under  any  other  crop. 

Henry  Baldwin,  esq.,  assistant  barrister,  county  Cork,  and  Extract§  fn 
formerly  acting  m  Antrim,  Wexford,  and  Waterford.  Eoiden^. 

32.  Have  many  disputce;  roftipecting  con- acre  conio  l>i'forc  you  ? —  Cork. 

A  «rrcat  many.  18,  Q.  38-* 

33.  Tlie  law  with  ro,i^nl  to  the  jK>wer  of  Kcizinij^  con-acre  crops  i^ 
uncertain  i — It  may  he  sjiid  to  l>e  certain.  The  i»revalent  opinion 
eeems  to  be,  that  there  in  no  right  of  difitraining  for  eon-acre;  that 
there  iH  no  relation  of  landlord  and  tenant,  and  that  distress  is 
incident  to  tliat  relation.  The  party  only  /rets  the  crop  off  the 
ground,  and  has  no  interest  beyond  tliat,  an<l  there  is  no  right  in 
the  party  letting  the  ground  to  distmin;  but  a  custom  has  been 
endeavoured  to  be  estahli&hed  of  detaining  the  croj),  and  for  tho 
]iarty  who  owns  the  ground  to  say,  Ycni  shall  not  take  away  the 
crop  till  I  am  pai<].  How  far  that  is  authorize4l  in  law  is  not  quite 
settled- 

31.  Do  you  conceive  there  would  bo  any  objection  to  giving 
mai^iistrates  the  power  of  deciding  disputes  in  cases  of  con-acre 
between  the  parties,  where  there  is  no  written  agreement  ? — 1  think 
those  questions  are  exceedingly  involved  in  genenil. 

35.  Are  not  the  disj>ut<;s  arising  out  of  the  con-acre  system 
generally  disputes  which  require  settling  jironiptly  ? — I  think  not. 
Th(^  di^fging  season  for  the  potato  is  about  the  hitter  end  of  October 
or  November,  and  the  sessions  are  not  very  long  after  that.  The 
ordinary  sessions  are  immediately  after  Christmas,  and  there  are 
sessions  in  tho  East  Hiding  at  the  latter  end  of  November  and  early 
in  December,  and  nothing  can  answer  better  than  these  sessions  for 
disputes  us  to  con-acre. 

3C.  With  respect  to  digging  the  crops,  if  the  i>arty  is  not  able  to 
p.iy  for  them,  and  the  season  requires  that  the  crops  should  be  dug 
promptly,  what  is  tho  course  that  is  pursued  ] — The  party  is  recouped, 
by  bringing  his  action ;  if  the  crop  is  illegally  detained,  he,  having 
a  right  to  dig,  would  bring  his  action  and  get  damages  for  the 
detention  of  it. 

37.  Has  the  party  taking  the  land  a  right  to  dig,  not  having  paid 
the  rent? — Yea;  my  impression  is,  he  would  have  a  right  to  dig  and 
remove  the  crop,  au-l  Kave  the  landlord  to  his  remedy  at  law.    1  am 
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vtracti  from  euro  lie  wouM  have  a  right  to  <li;r,  if  there  was  danger  of  tlie  crop 
EmdcHce.      from  being  loft  longer  in  the  earth,  an<l  to  pit  them  apun  the  ground ; 
but  I  should  go  further  junl  i^ixyj  that  he  would  have  a  right  to  re- 
move without  payment,  and  h^ave  the  landlord  to  proceed  agaiust 
him  for  the  amount  <»f  tFie  rent. 


ippenuy. 


Q.  45-60. 


John    Ilowley,    esq.,   Hergeant-at-law,    assistant    barrister, 
county  Tipperary,  and  formerly  acting  in  King's  county. 

45.  AVith  regard  to  the  con-acre  tenancien,  are  you  enabled  to 
state  whether  it  is  the  practice  in  Tij)perary  to  seize  the  crop  on  the 
land  held  hy  tlie  con-acre  tenant  ? — Such  is  the  local  usage  of 
Tipperary,  and  !>nch  u.^age  appears  to  me  to  he  a  mo.^t  bent^ficial 
usage  for  tlie  poorer  class  of  persons.  It  proceedft,  not  upon  the 
princijde  of  <listre**s,  but  upon  the  principle  of  lien  being  part  of  the 
contract.  There  is  no  relation  of  landlord  and  tenant  in  the  case  of 
con  acre,  and,  therefore,  there  can  be  no  dif^tre.^s;  but  Huch  being  a 
general  uwige  in  Tipj)erary,  iilth(»ugh  it  is  not  expressed  in  tlie  con- 
tract, yet  it  is  supposed  to  be  within  the  intention  of  the  several 
parties,  and  is  incorporated  in  the  contnict  as  if  it  was  directly 
expresserl.  In  Tipperary,  grour.ilt-l  upon  that  usage,  I  have  always 
held  that  the  owner  of  the  grouu*!  has  a  lien  upon  the  crop  for  the 
amount  of  the  sum  agreed  to  be  paid.  I  was  proceeding  to  say,  I 
find  that  it  was  considere<l,  and  I  con^si^ler  it,  a  most  valuable  and 
useful  usage,  because  if  the  owner  of  the  land  had  not  that  security 
for  the  con-acre  rent,  it  would  be,  in  many  cases,  most  difficult  for 
the  poorer  class  of  perscms  to  get  con-acre  land.  Con-acre  rent  is, 
in  a  great  majority  of  cases,  not  paid  when  the  land  is  taken ;  the 
land  is  taken  at  a  time  of  the  year  when  the  parties  arc  not  able  to 
pay  money,  but  towards  the  close  of  tlie  year,  by  their  labour  during 
the  summer,  or,  perhaps,  they  have  some  land  or  other  mean.s,  and 
arc  able  to  get  money  sufficient  to  pay.  I  think,  therefore,  the 
usage  a  most  valuable  and  useful  one,  more  useful  for  those  who 
require  con-acre,  or  as  useful  as  it  is  for  those  who  wish  to  dispose 
of  it,  because  if  they  have  not  that  security,  they  would  be  disposetl 
to  turn  the  land  to  some  more  sure  mode  of  getting  the  rent,  and  the 
poor  man  would  find  a  difficulty  in  getting  con-acre  land. 

4G.  Would  you  treat  the  case  of  a  man  removing  his  crops  from 
con-acre  land  as  a  case  of  rescue  ? — No,  certainly  not. 

47.  Are  you  aware  whether  many  disputes  arise  between  parties 
under  the  con-acre  system,  owing  to  one  party  trying  forcibly  to 
carry  away  the  crop  1 — Cases  occur  of  that  description;  but  I  cannot 
say  that  they  are,  by  any  means,  frequ«»ut  or  numerous. 

48.  Do  you  happen  to  know  whether  the  usage  you  have  alluded 
to  is  generally  understood  to  ju-evail  in  other  countie.**  as  well  as 
Tipperary  ? — I  have  heard  that  in  some  other  counties  the  usage  i* 
not  acted  upon,  or  does  not  seem  to  prevail.  Persons  have  mistaken 
the  ground  upon  which  the  owner  may  have  the  power  given  to  him 
to  sell  the  crop,  in  order  to  pay  himself  the  rent ;  it  was  supposed, 
because  it  was  not  in  the  nature  of  a  distress,  that  the  jwwer  did  not 
exist.  That  is  a  popular  fallacy,  perhaps  it  exten<ls  beyond  a  common 
fallacy  upon  the  subject;  but  I  have  explained  the  grounds  upon 
which  I  have  incorporated  the  stipulation  into  the  contract. 
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49.  Tou  consider  it  to  be  the  law  without  rc^rd  to  any  particular  ErtracU  fitk 
locality '? — It  depends  u|m)ti  the  usa^je ;  usages  are  necessarily  local.     Ecidemee. 

60.  Do  you  think  that  the  que.stion  of  landlord  and  tenant  may  ■ 

arise  in  counties  where  the  usage  you  speak  of  does  not  prevail,  as 
to  the  con-acre,  for  instance,  carrying  away  the  distress  ? — Yes,  I 
can  well  understand  that  a  riot  might  occur,  the  owner  of  the  land 
endeavouring  to  keep  the  crop  and  sell  it,  and  the  tenant  endeavour- 
ing to  take  it  away.  If  such  a  case  occurs,  and  there  is  no  usage, 
undoubtedly  the  owner  of  the  land  is  violating  the  law. 

Robert  Tighe,  esq.,  assistant  barrister,  county  Limerick,     Limerick, 
formerly  acting  in  county  Longford. 

63.  Does  it  often  occur  in  the  assistant  barrister's  court  that  liti-  *»  Q*  63-74. 
gation  arises  out  of  disputes  between  the  person  letting  con-acre 

land,  and  the  person  taking  it  carrying  off  the  crops  before  the  rent 
is  paid,  or  any  other  dispute  relative  to  the  occupation  and  possession 
of  the  land  1 — Frequently. 

64.  What  has  been  the  nature  of  the  cases  which  have  occurred 
in  that  way, — have  they  been  with  reference  to  carrying  off  the 
crop  before  the  rent  has  been  paid  ? — Yes,  with  relation  to  carrying 
off  the  crop  before  the  rent  has  been  paid.  The  general  impression 
among  the  legal  profession  is,  that  the  con-acre  holding  is  only  a 
grant  for  the  time  being  of  the  profits  of  the  land,  and  not  of  the 
land  itself;  and  difficulties  frequently  occur  from  con-acre  holders 
insisting  upon  their  rights  to  remove  the  produce  of  the  land,  without 
having  satisfied  the  letter  of  the  con-acre  for  the  rent  at  which  he 
has  agreed  to  let  the  land.  There  is  one  reported  case,  however, 
of  Hogg  V.  Lord  Westmeath,  which  is  almost  the  only  decision  with 
reference  to  the  holding  of  con-acre  or  quarter-ground  which  is  to  be 
found  in  the  books.  That  was,  I  believe,  a  Roscommon  case.  Lord 
Westmeath  brought  his  action  on  the  covenant  in  his  lease  against 
subletting  against  his  tenant  (a  Mr.  Hogg),  because  Mr.  Hogg  had 
let  a  portion  of  the  landin  Question  as  quarter-ground  or  con-acre. 
The  court  of  Common  Pleas  decided  the  case  upon  a  technical  ground 
connected  with  the  wording  of  the  covenant;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
I  understand,  threw  out  their  opinion  that  the  relation  of  landlord 
and  tenant  did  not  exist  between  the  con-acre  letter  of  the  ground 
and  the  con-acre  holder  of  the  ground.  This  relation  of  con-acre 
holder  and  con-acre  letter  is  attended  with  many  legal  difficulties ; 
among  others,  the  con-acre  letter  has  no  right,  as  if  he  were  a  land- 
lord, to  distrain  the  fruits  of  the  ground;  and,  under  the  provisions 
of  the  stamp  act,  and  a  late  decision  (Rodwell  v.  Phillips,  Mockler 
on  Stamps,  page  72)  of  my  Lord  Abinger  upon  the  English  stamp 
act,  which  since  last  year  has  been  in  force  in  this  country — any 
agreement  with  reference  to  the  fruits  of  the  land  is  an  agreement 
within  the  stamp  act,  and,  if  reduced  into  writing,  requires  an  agree- 
ment stamp.  There  is,  therefore,  a  difficulty  in  the  assistant  bar- 
rister's courts  in  arriving  accurately  at  the  terms  of  whatever  agree- 
ment may  be  entered  into  between  the  con-acre  letter  and  the  con- 
acre holder  of  the  lands,  as,  in  order  to  avoid  the  expense  of  a  stamp, 
such  agreement  is  seldom,  if  over,  reduced  into  writing. 

65.  Were  parties  in  the  habit^  so  far  as  you  are  aware,  of  reducing 
them  into  writing  previously  to  the  stamp  act  1 — The  d*^»-i"n  of 
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ExiraetM  from  Lord  Abinger  is  a  late  decision ;  but  it  would  apply  equally  to  the 
JBoidenee,      enactments  of  the  stamp  act  in  force  previously  to  the  5th  and  Cth 
^— "         of  Vic.  as  to  thoKc  of  the  oCth  of  Geo.  III.,  the  original  stamp  act, 
and  which  wa^  in  force  up  to  that  time. 

GO.  Are  bar<Lrain.s  for  con-acre  holdings  frequently  reduced  into 
writing  ? — Very  ^5eldom.  I  have  seen  few  instances,  either  now  or 
before  the  English  stimp  act  was  introduced  into  this  country. 

G7.  Is  the  con-acre  system  very  prevalent  in  Limerick  ? — Yes,  and 
also  in  Longford. 

68.  Are  the  holders  of  con-acre  generally  of  the  poorest  cla.<s  ? — 
Yes;  the  poorest  day  labourers,  po.«seM.setl  merely  of  a  cabin,  and 
often  j)aying  the  con-acre  rent  in  labour,  depend  upon  the  eon-acre 
system  for  their  very  existence. 

69.  And  <[uite  unable  to  j)ay  for  a  stamj)  ? — Yes,  I  should  Fay  so, 
in  very  many  cases;  the  stamp  duties  are  often  the  occasion  of  great 
hardship  and  practical  injustice  to  the  j)oorer  classes. 

70.  Docs  the  lien  of  tlie  letter  of  con-acre  involve  the  riirbt  of 
disposing  of  the  crop,  if  the  land  is  not  paid  for  I — A  great  deal  of 
litigation  arises  from  that  cause;  and  if  the  con-acre  land  be  not  paid 
for  within  a  reasonable  time,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  letter  of  the 
land  has  a  right  to  tlispose  of  the  crop;  therefore  it  is  necessary  to 
receive  evidence  as  to  what  is  considered  a  reasonable  time,  accord- 
ing to  the  cu.stom  of  the  country;  and  this  custom  often  >'arie8  in 
different  parts  of  the  country,  and  alfco  in  regard  to  different  crops, 
whether  ]>otato  crop  or  corn  crop. 

71.  Is  it  not  frequently  a  part  of  the  agreement,  not  only  that  the 
payment  shall  be  made  before  a  certain  time,  but  that  the  crops 
should  be  removed  within  a  certain  time  ? — Certainly. 

72.  Is  the  land  which  is  usually  cjilled  con-acre  land,  let  generally 
by  the  heatl  landlord  or  by  a  j)erson  holding  under  him  ? — GenerallV 
by  the  mi<hllomen.  I  have  known  men,  not  holding  more  than  ten 
or  twenty  acres  themselves,  letting  one  or  two  or  more  acres  as  con- 
acre, and  exacting  very  high  con-acre  rents. 

73.  Have  you  had  any  cases  brought  before  you  to  decide  whether 
the  law  as  you  have  stated  it,  as  to  con-acre,  is  suppose<l  to  extend 
to  the  cutting  of  turf? — I  have  had  many  cases  counectefl  with  the 
letting  of  turf  banks,  and  cases  in  which  the  country  people  consider 
they  have  a  prescriptive  right  to  cut  the  same  bank,  year  after  year; 
but  I  do  not  think  that  the  relation  of  con-acre  holder  and  con- 
acre letter  has  been  considered  to  exist  in  reganl  to  the  letters  and 
buyers  of  turf  banks,  except  so  far  as  it  is  a  letting  of  the  turf  of  the 
land,  and  not  of  the  land  itself,  for  the  time  being. 

74.  Do  you  conceive  that  the  seller  and  buyer  of  turf  banks  stand 
together  in  the  relation  of  landlord  and  tenant  ? — No,  for  the  bog 
itself  is  not  let,  but  the  us€^  of  the  turf  for  the  year.  I  treat  the  turf 
as  I  would  the  con-acre  case.  I  do  not  think  the  right  of  distress 
existing  any  more  in  the  letter  of  turf  banks,  than  the  letter  of  con- 
acres. 


Kilkenny. 


Nicholas  Puree!  O'Gorman,  esq.,  assistant  barrister, 
county  Kilkenny,  formerly  in  Wcstmeath. 


16,  Q.  39-47.       39.  Do  many  cases  come  before  you  arising  out  of  disputes  upon 
the  con-acre  system  ? — Yes ;  some.     I  have  decide«l  cases  upon  that 
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point  in  a  difFerent  way,  I  understand,  from  other  assistant  ExtrarU  ft 
Darristers ;  but  1  understand  that  my  rule  has  been  sanctioned  by  -Ewrfwot. 
the  judfijes.  I  hold  that  the  mere  usufruct  of  the  land  for  a  period 
within  a  year  is  given,  that  is  what  you  mean  by  the  con-acre  for 
the  year  or  for  the  crop;  and  vls  I  hold  that  the  relation  of  landlord 
and  tenant  does  not  here  subsist  between  the  parties  under  that 
tenure,  it  is  not  competent  to  the  landlord  to  distrain  that  crop, 
either  in  the  ground,  or  when  serereil  from  or  removed  out  of  the 
ground ;  but  that  you  must  proceed  upon  the  contract  with  the  party, 
and  that  you  must  not  treat  the  party  enjoying  the  land  for  the  crop 
as  a  tenant  in  the  usual  sense  of  the  term,  t  would  term  them  rather 
vendor  and  vendee. 

40.  You  hold  that  you  must  not  resort  to  the  privilege  which 
belongs  to  a  landlord  t— Yes ;  the  party  having  or  holding  a  farm, 
in  general  a  middleman,  lets  so  many  acres  of  land  as  con-acre,  at 
so  much  an  acre,  and  he  either  manures  it,  and  charges  so  much 
more,  or  he  does  not  manure  it,  and  charges  so  much  less;  that  I 
rule  a  personal  contract  between  the  parties.  The  occupation  of  the 
land  is  sold  for  half  a  year  or  so,  according  to  the  rules  of  husbandry 
and  the  nature  of  the  crop ;  and  I  would  not  permit  a  man,  under 
those  circumstances,  to  distrain  a  crop,  either  green  or  when  severed 
from  the  soil.  I  say  that  it  is  a  contract  between  the  parties,  and  that 
it  is  at  an  end  the  moment  the  time  for  severance  arrives ;  and  in  the 
case  of  potatoes,  when  November  comes,  or  about  that  time,  the  crop 
upon  the  land  is  then  to  be  removed,  and  the  landlord  returns  to  his 
original  possession. 

41.  Have  any  decisions  of  yours  to  that  effect  l>ecn  brought  be- 
fore the  judges  and  sustained? — Yes;  they  have  in  the  first  instance. 
Some  years  ago  I  made  a  decision  which  seemed  to  surprise  those 
conversant  in  those  things  l)efore,  but  it  seemed  to  me  just,  and  I 
acted  upon  it.  I  understood  the  present  lord  chief  justice,  when  at 
the  bar,  to  have  been  consulted  on  it,  and  that  he  concurred  with 

•  me ;  and  when  it  came  before  some  of  the  other  judges  of  assize, 
they  also  agreed  with  me;  and  I  have  acted  upon  that  principle 
ever  since  without  its  being  questioned. 

42.  Do  you  hold  in  that  case  that  the  vendor  has  a  lien  upon  the 
crop  1 — No;  I  have  held  that  he  must  proceed  upon  the  contract. 

43.  Do  you  hold  that  the  vendee  of  the  land  has  a  right,  after  the 
period  specified  in  the  contract  has  expired,  to  enter  upon  the  land 
and 'carry  off  the  crop? — Not  after  it,  to  be  sure,  but  he  must  of 
necessity  often  do  it  according  to  the  state  of  maturity  of  the  crop, 
or  the  biEirgain  is  of  no  advantage  to  him ;  for  instance,  take  the  case 
of  a  hay  crop  :  he  must  cut'  the  hay  at  the  period  of  its  maturity, 
au<l  remove  it  to  the  place  to  which  he  wants  it  removed,  and  he 
would  for  his  own  interest  do  it  at  the  proper  time.  If  it  is  a 
crop  of  potatoes  they  must  be  dug  out,  and  removed  from  the  land 
before  or  in  November  or  so,  and  when  they  arrive  at  maturity,  or 
they  would  be  ruined.  ^   ^._   ""_  ~ 

44.  Supposing  the  contract  to  be,  that  the  potatoes  should  be  dug 
before  the  Ist  of  November,  and  the  potatoes  are  not  dug  on  the  Ist 
of  November,  what  should  you  say  then  ? — Every  thing  depends  on 
the  wording  of  the  contract;  but  I  am  speaking  of  the  prevalent 
custom ;  the  caso  put  in  the  present  interrogatory  has  come  before  me. 
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xirafiti  from  4o.  Who  has  the  right  to  dig  the  crop  1 — If  it  is  left  in  the  gmanj 
Gfi4t9C^  beyond  its  time  of  maturity,  I  have  held  the  vendee  to  be  a  person 
-rrs'  incapable  of  performing  his  contract,  and  I  let  the  vendor  do  as  he 
pleases,  at  his  peril  to  be  sure.  The  land  is  not  to  be  left  useless 
to  him ;  he  may  want  to  plougU«it^  or  do  what  is  necessary  j  aiid  le^ 
him  dig  up  the  potatoes  and  call  upon  the  party  by  notice  to  take 
them  away,  charging  him  with  the  expense.  If  he  neglects  to  do  tbat^ 
then  he  may  sell  them  for  what  they  may  brings  or  if  valueleoa  (e# 
they  sometimes  are),  throw  them  out. 

46.  In  tliat  way  the  vendee  loses  everything  ? — Yes;  and  eubjectf 
himself  to  the  pa3nnent  of  the  sum  specified  in  the  contract;  but  ihiiX 
is  through  his  own  default,  very  often  his  misfortune,  from  tb# 
seasons. 

47.  Is  the  con-acre  system  prevalent  in  the  county  of  Carlowf— ^ 
Kot  very;  not  near  so  much  as  in  Cork,  nor  so  much  as  in  Glavt^ 
nor  do  I  think  it  so  much  as  in  Watorford ;  there  is  a  good  diaal  upOQ 
the  Buke  of  Bevoushire's  estate,  but  they  go  on  very  quietly. 

48.  Does  it  appear  to  you  that  it  would  be  advisable,  in  di^u^ 
arising  out  of  that  system,  to  have  the  matter  referred  to  the  i|iagi4*> 
trates  as  arbitrators? — I  do;  I  always  wish  to  have  it  decided  bj 
arbitration.  I  think  they  are  much  more  competent  to  decide  tbe4f 
cases  than  I  am,  or  a  jury,  either  of  twelve,  or  a  jury  of  threes  wboci 
we  call  arbitrators. 

alway.         William  Dean  Freeman,  esq.,  assistant  barrister  for  county 

Galway,  and  formerly  acting  for  Kerry  and  Antrim. 

Q.  19-22.  19.  Do  you  consider  that  the  con-acre  system  gives  a  right  to  the 
letter  of  the  con-acre  to  retain  the  crop  ?>^There  is  no  question 
which  has  embarrassed  me  so  much  as  that  you  have  now  pot.  I 
have  always  felt,  that  unless,  to  a  certain  degree,  the  rights  of  the 
person  who  sets  the  con-acre  are  attended  to,  it  would  practicaUj 
prevent  the  means  of  svpport  to  a  great  mass  of  the  humbler  classes; 
and  I  have  always  avoids  deciding  questions  of  that  kind,  unleep 
actually  pressed.  My  own  opinion  is,  that  the  con-acre  eystem  v 
peculiar  to  this  county,  and  is  regulated  more  by  local  usage,  tbas 
by  express  contract,  or  the  ascertained  relations  of  landlord  and 
tenant;  though  the  latter  relation  exists  so  far  as  this,  that  the 
party  who  gets  a  qualified  year  s  possession  to  cultivate  and  ei^oy 
the  crop,  is  considered  subject  to  the  letter^s  right,  by  custom  ainl 
ui>age,  to  distrain  the  crop  until  the  amount  be  paid;  but  there  ai^ 
ditierent  modes  of  dealing  with  con-acre.  In  some  cases  the  partiee 
letting  require  prouiissory  notes,  with  securities,  to  be  executed 
prior  to  the  party  going  into  possession;  and  when  the  letter  hae 
taken  that  security,  and  allowed  that  security  to  stand  out  agaioet 
the  tenant,  I  have  invariably  refused  to  permit  the  letter  of  the  con- 
acre to  distrain  upon  the  tenant ;  i>ut  where  he  has  not  taken  those 
notes,  and  has  not  looked  to  personal  security,  I  think  that  the  letter 
is,  by  the  usiige,  entitled  to  retain  the  crop;  and  if  the  crop  1;^ 
insutHcient  to  discharge  the  amount,  he  would  Iiave  a  right  to  recover 
the  balance  afterwards.  It  is  a  very  serious  question,  and  I  hare 
often  thought,  by  acting  very  strictly  upon  the  letter  of  the  law, 
there  would  be  misery  to  an  incalculable  amount  inflicted  upon  the 
poor,  in  the  pre^nt  state  of  the  a^icoltural  population  of  Iielaad. 
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20.  Are  the  actions  generally  brought  at  the  sessions  Immediately  £nractft  fi 
subsequent   to   the   ripening  of  the   crop? — Except  in  very  few     JEwrff««« 
instances,  there  is  the  customary  reasonable  period  of  time  given  to  ■■ 
pay  up.     Generally,  the  party  has  not  been  called  upon  to  pay  the 

rent  due  in  Noveml^er,  prior  to  the  April  or  June  sessiona  There 
are  instances  the  other  way  \  but  in  my  experience,  those  are  casee 
where  the  landlord's  interest  had  expired,  and  he  was  endeavouring 
to  collect  as  much  money  as  he  couhL  As  far  as  my  knowledge  or 
recollection  goes  at  this  moment,  1  can  scarcely  refer  to  an  instance 
where  the  proceeding  was  immediate  \  they  generally  allow  the  crop 
to  remain  until  the  time  it  ought  to  be  removed,  in  order  to  sow  \}bm 
spring  crops ;  they  allow  potatoes  to  remain  on  the  ground  in  pits 
till  that  period. 

2 1.  If  wheat  happens  to  be  the  crop,  what  is  the  time  allowed  7 — 
The  general  contract  is,  to  pay  and  remove  before  the  1st  of  Novem«- 
ber;  unfortunately,  poverty  frequently  prevents  the  fulfilment  of 
the  contract  But  there  has  been  every  humane  consideration  givea 
to  the  situation  of  the  tenant  in  cases  like  those,  at  least  where  the 
landlord  is  not  himself  distressed.  You  will  find  exceptions,  but  I 
speak  of  the  general  demeanour  of  those  who  deal  with  this  descrip- 
tion of  property;  and  I  fear,  from  the  absence  of  any  thing  like  either 
agricultursd  servants,  residing  in  the  farmers*  houses,  or  the  allotment 
system — and  from  the  fisust,  that  labourers  are,  to  a  certain  extent^ 
small  holders  of  land,  with  their  labour  mortgaged  to  pay  their 
rent, — it  would  lead  to  very  serious  consequences,  if  the  tenants 
were,  by  any  sudden  or  immediate  change,  deprived  of  the  usual 
mode  of  getting  subsistence,  from  taking  con-acre  land ;  and  the 
outbreak  in  the  county  of  Clare,  which,  as  counsel  going  circuit,  I 
had  a  good  deal  of  experience  of,  originated,  in  a  great  measure,  from 
preventing  the  people  getting  ground  for  con-acre  purposes;  and 
many  outrages  were  committed  by  turning  up  ley  ground,  and 
forcing  the  owners  of  extensive  pasture  ground  to  turn  it  into  coiir 
acre  ground. 

22.  Under  the  present  circumstances  of  wages  and  every  thinf 
else,  do  you  consider  the  con-acre  system  a  beneficial  system  % — A^ 
an  abstract  question,  con-acre  appears  to  me  a  very  great  mischief ; 
and  if  a  difierent  system  of  agriculture  was  introduced,  by  which  % 
larger  portion  of  the  land  in  the  county  was  used,  according  to  an 
enlightened  mode  of  agriculture,  I  think  the  abolition  of  con-acre 
would  be  a  great  benefit.  This  would  be  necessarily  of  slow  progress; 
and  I  think  the  prevention  of  the  con-aore  system,  in  the  meantime^ 
would  lead  to  prrodial  outrages  of  a  very  alarming  nature. 

Joseph  Kincaid,  esq.,  land  agent  to  properties  situated  in 

fourteen  counties  of  Ireland. 

The  con-acre  system  prevails  there,  but  it  is  very  different  from  ^^  Q^  88^ 
the  system  in  the  county  of  Roscommon.  The  con-acre  system  ia 
Longford  is  chiefly  carried  on  by  persons  who  manure  the  land  and 
give  out  their  manured  land  to  poor  persons  for  the  potato  crop,  an^l 
also  by  persons  who  give  out  their  kind  for  manure ;  and  I  have 
known  as  high  as  X5  an  acre  paid  for  land,  in  con-acre  rent,  bj 
persons  who  manured  the  land  themselves.  The  other  con-acr^ 
crops  are  com  crops,  generally  after  manure;  and,  therefore,  I  do ; 

2  ii2 
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xtractB  fiom  think  that  the  same  evils  result  from  the  con-acre  system  of  LongferJ 
Ewidenee.  and  Wcstmeath  which  prevail  in  those  parts  of  the  west  of  Ireland 
""  to  which  I  have  alluded. 

39.  The  same  evil  does  not  result  to  the  land ;  bat  do  you  think 
it  a  good  system  for  the  population  1 — If  I  am  to  answer  that  ques- 
tion with  reference  to  a  question  which  was  put  to  me  on  the  last 
day  of  my  examination,  whether  the  con-acre  system  induces  habits 
of  idleness,  I  should  hesitate  to  give  any  answer,  for  fear  of  being 
considered  as  speaking  upon  a  subject  I  do  not  understand ;  but  1 
think  it  must  be  an  advantage  to  a  poor  person  to  take  a  small 
quantity  of  groun<l  to  plant  his  potatoes  upon,  with  which  to  support 
himself  and  his  family  during  a  portion  of  the  year,  the  principal 
ex[.)ense  of  which  is  his  own  labour. 

41.  As  far  as  your  experience  goes,  is  con-acre  land  osnally  taken 
by  persons  who  rely  upon  it  wholly  for  their  subsistence,  or  bj 
persons  who  subsist  in  part  by  labour  1 — I  think  entirely  by  persons 
who  subsist  in  part  by  labour. 

43.  Do  you  know  whether  the  rent  is  generally  paid  by  money 
or  ^bour  ? — In  the  rural  districts  I  should  say  chiefly  by  labour, 
but  about  the  towns  in  money. 

43.  You  have  said  that  unmanured  land  lets  as  high  as  £5  an 
acre;  do  you  know  what  the  manured  land  lets  for? — ^£10;  I  speak 
of  Irish  acres. 

■Iwi^,  Philip  Reade,  esq.,  land  proprietor. 

^SSte,  ^^^'  ^^  *^®  con-acre  system  known  in  your  neighbourhood  t — 

\f  Q.  20ft-     Yes. 

Sl6,28l.  207.  Extensively  ?— Yes. 

208.  What  do  you  conceive  to  be  the  general  effects  of  that  ? — 
Tlie  people  could  not  in  their  present  state  exist  without  it. 

200.  From  whom  is  the  con-acre  usually  taken  1 — Generally  from 
the  farmers ;  sometimes  from  the  gentry. 

210.  What  is  the  usual  rent  for  different  descriptions  of  land  1 — 
From  £5  to  £8  or  £9  the  Irish  acre,  or  £3  to  £5  10«.  the  statute 
acre. 

211.  For  manured  land  1 — No,  not  in  general  for  manured  land  ; 
but  the  land  is  capable  of  giving  a  crop  without  manure. 

212.  Grass  land  ?— Yes. 

213.  What  is  the  cause  of  the  difference  in  price  between  £5  and 
£10 1 — The  inferiority  of  the  land.  Where  it  is  £5,  probably  it  may 
be  stubble  land,  upon  which  some  manure  may  be  put — lime,  for 
instance. 

214.  When  you  speak  of  grass  land,  without  manure,  being  let, 
do  you  mean  that  it  is  not  even  burnt  ] — Yes,  not  even  burnt. 

215.  But  land  in  good  heart? — Yes;  an  individual  will  often  put 
manure  on  it  in  that  case,  for  the  sake  of  increasing  the  crop,  and  a 
bargain  is  made  accordingly. 

231.  Have  you  found  the  con-acre  system  to  exist  in  either 
England  or  Scotland  ? — On  inquiry,  I  understand  it  exists  in 
Lancashire,  and  1  have  heard  it  exists  in  Cornwall.  The  rent 
charged  in  Lancashire  for  land  prepared  and  manured  was,  I  under- 
stood, two  shillings  a  perch;  the  person  taking  it  finding  the  seed, 
and  weeding  and  taking  out  the  crop. 
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John  Forsyth,  esq.,  agent  and  land  proprietor.  Eriraeu  ft 

The  con-acre  system  does  not  preyail  here  at  all.  _ 

70.  Suppose  a  labourer  wanted  any  more  land,  upon  which  to  put  Antrim, 
his  manure  or  grow  potatoes,  how  would   he  procure  it  1 — The  ^»  Q*  ^®^ 
£BJ*mer  always  gives  him  ground  for  his  manure. 

80.  Does  he  ever  set  to  the  labourer  manured  ground  ? — Not  that 
ever  I  knew  of;  I  am  not  aware  of  it. 

81.  Does  he  set  him  the  ground  at  the  landlord's  rent) — The 
fiEtrmer  often  says,  **  I  will  give  you  a  piece  of  ground,  and  you  ma^ 
nure  it;''  and  the  manure  and  the  labour  pay  for  the  land.  I  am 
net  aware  of  a  tenant  paying  any  thing  for  the  ground  he  sets 
potatoes  upon ;  if  any  thing  is  cnarged  for  it,  it  goes  in  with  the  rent 
of  his  cottage,  for  which  he  pays  in  work  generally^ 

Messrs.  ReiUy  and  Gibson,  farmers.  Cavaa. 

72.  Do  they  hold  con-acre  land  ? — [Mr.  Eeilly.] — Yes,  they  do.    318,  Q.7J-^ 

73.  What  is  the  con-acre  rent? — Eight  pounds  an  acre  for 
manured  land. 

74.  Do  you  think  £8  an  acre  for  manured  land  is  high  enough  for 
con-acre  T— Yes,  it  re  very  high.  [Mr,  Gibaan.] — I  consider  £8  an 
acre  a  high  rent  [J/r.  EeUly.']^-!  recollect  when  it  was  £1  la  in 
my  neighbourhood.  The  wages  at  one  time  were  10c?.  a  day,  with 
their  diet,  and  that  was  the  reason  that  the  con-acre  was  raised  so 
much.  Now  labour  is  reduced  so  much  thai  a  man  who  would  then 
get  \0d,  a  day  will  not  get  more  than  8tf.,  without  his  diet  Labour 
lias  fallen,  but  con-acre  has  not^  and  that  is  the  reason  they  are  driven 
to  the  greatest  misery. 

Mr.  James  Harshaw,  fanner.  Down. 

71.  Suppose  a  labourer  requires  more  land  for  potatoes,  does  he  i68»  Q>  71-4 
obtain  it  under  tlie  con-acre  system) — Yes;  but  not  so  much  as 

he  requires,  as  there  is  a  growing  disinclination,  on  the  part  of 
iiarraers,  to  set  con-acre. 

72.  At  what  rate  per  acre) — From  £8  to  £10,  or  even  £12,  the 
Irish  acre. 

73.  For  manured  land  ? — Yes. 

74^  How  is  the  payment  of  it  recovered  or  enforced ) — Sometimes 
by  civil  bill  at  the  quarter  sessions;  but  generally  the  crop  is  not 
removed  till  paid  for. 

Thomas  Bailey,  esq.,  land  proprietor,  grand  juror,  and       F^nnanagl 

magistrate. 

53.  Can  they  get  con-acre  land  for  potatoes  ? — It  is  not  so  easily  827,  Q.  58. 
got     When  burning  the  land  was  tolerated,  it  was  easy  to  get  con^ 

acre ;  but  landlords  latterly  have  felt  a  great  inclination  to  put  a  stop 
to  it;  and  in  the  last  two  years  I  have  been  Called  upon  to  fine,  to 
a  very  large  extent,  for  burning  the  ground.  I  do  not  think  con- 
acre is  so  prevalent  They  pay  about  £8  an  acre  as  the  average 
price.  It  is  con-acre  that  the  people  almost  subsist  upon ;  for  the 
take  they  have  is  not  more  than  a  cabba^  garden. 

54.  How  is  it  paid  for  *? — PrincipaUy  m  labour. 
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ttratu  from  William  Steuart  Trench,  esq.,  land  agent* 

58.  Does  the  con-acre  eystem  prevail  i — Ihe  con-acre  system 

onaghan.  pro-aib  to  some  extent.  Though  bj  no  means  favourable  to  con- 
6,  Q.  ^  59.  a«re  as  a  system,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  precarious  and  uncertain  mode 
of  livelihood^  yet  I  think  I  can  prove  that  the  usual  price  paid  io 
most  parts  of  Ireland  is  by  no  means  more  than  ihe  value ;  and  1  have 
invariably  found  that  when  a  cottier  has  come  to  propose  for  a  farm, 
that  his  purchase-money  has  been  made  by  taking  con-acre,  and 
trading  upon  it.  I  speak  from  calculation,  and  an  accmrate  knuw-> 
ledge  of  the  ordinary  expense,  and  the  produce. 

59.  Can  you  state  the  ordinary  produce  of  potatoes  upon  con- 
acre landl — Yes,  I  can.  The  ordinary  produce  of  very  good  con- 
acre of  potatoes  is  100  barrels,  or  fifteen  tons,  which,  at  3df.  a  stone, 
is  worth  £30.  Allowing  £10  for  the  rent  of  the  land,  there  is  £20 
left  to  the  party  who  has  taken  the  con-acre,  for  seed,  labour,  and 
profit  The  land,  when  let  out  for  con-acre,  must  be  iu  a  sufficiently 
rich  or  manured  state  to  give  a  crop,  without  any  further  expense  to 
the  party  taking  it,  beyond  the  seed  and  his  own  labour. 

ire.  James  Molony,  esq.,  land  proprietor  and  deputy  lieutenant. 

h  Q.  18.  ^^®  con-acre  system,  known  in  this  country  by  the  name  of  mock 

ground  (whence  the  denomination  comes  I  do  not  know),  prevails 
extensively,  but  from  various  causes  the  ground  applicable  to  con- 
acre has  become  so  scarce  as  not  to  meet  the  demand.  I  must  say 
for  myself,  the  origin  of  agrarian  outrages  very  much  arises  from 
the  want  of  the  con-acre  land ;  and  the  lower  orders  of  the  people  con- 
ceive that  the  farmers  and  landed  proprietors  ought  to  make  sacri- 
fices to  give  them  the  means  of  subsistence,  for  which  they  are  un- 
able to  pay,  because  their  labour  is  not  required  on  the  ^rms,  the 
former  having  the  usual  set  of  labourers  sufficient  for  his  purpose. 
The  price  of  con-acre  land  varies  from  £3  10«.  to  £8  per  Irish  acre, 
from  £2  to  £5  the  English  acre;  the  high  rate  is  where  permission 
■  is  given  to  bum,  or  where  the  farmer  furnishes  the  manure.  The 
quantity  of  grass  land  applicable  to  burning  has  decreased,  while  the 
population  has  increased.  Stubble  ground  fetches  £2  10^  an  acre 
ready  money.  This  description  of  land  used  to  be  given  rent  free, 
and  ready  ploughed,  to  persons  who  had  dung  to  put  upon  it.  Pay- 
ment of  con-acre  rent  is  recovered  by  distress  and  sale  of  the  potatoes, 
or  by  civil  bill  process. 

gIu  Thomas  J.  Biggs,  esq.,  farmer  and  land  proprietor. 

>, Q.45,46.  45.  Does  the  con-acre  system  prevail? — The  system  here  is,  the 
employer  manures  the  ground,  and  charges  a  certain  rent  for  it^ 
which  is  paid  him  in  labour. 

46.  What  is  the  rate  of  pajrment  ? — It  varies  from  £4  to  £7,  ac- 
cording to  the  quality;  it  seldom  exceeds  £7.  The  agreement  as  to 
con-acre  being  to  pay  in  labour,  should  the  occupier  not  giro  that 
labour,  he  is  summoned  before  the  court  of  petty  sessions,  who  have 
the  power  of  punishing  the  delinquent,  by  sending  him  to  the  house 
of  correction,  and  afterwards  compeDing  him  to  perform  his 
contract. 
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Daniel  Leahj,  esq.,  farmer  and  magistrate.  Extnoif 

84.  Is  tbat  usually  paid  in  cash  ? — It  is  oflcncr  paid  by  a  potato  ^'^^ 
garden,  and  the  con-acre  system.     The  labourer  would  rather  be  Cork! 
paid  by  the  means  of  a  potato  garden  than  in  cash.                              772,  Q.  64- 

85.  What  do  they  usually  pay  for  their  con-acre  for  potatoes  ? — 
I  think  between  £7  and  £8  the  acre  on  the  average,  the  plantation 
acre. 

8ij,  Is  that  for  lan<l  which  is  manured  by  the  farmer  1 — Yes. 

87.  Is  that  generally  paid  in  labour,  or  how  ? — Almost  always  in 
labour.  The  labourer  generally  has,  after  paying  for  his  potato 
garden,  something  coming  to  him  from  the  farmer. 

Mr.  William  Pope,  farmer.  Kerry. 

4.  With  respect  to  the  letting  of  con-acre,  what  is  the  system  g^  n  4 
pursued  in  your  immediate  neighbourhood } — The  system  is,  letting 

the  exhausted  land,  after  two  or  three  white  crops,  to  the  poor  man, 
for  an  exorbitant  rent^  at  £4  or  £«).  The  hungry  man  must  give 
any  thing  for  his  dinner ;  he  must  give  £4  or  £0  an  acre,  and  he 
only  gets  one  crop.  We  have  such  a  population  in  the  district^ 
there  is  such  a  demand  for  it,  tliat  the  people  must  give  an  exce»- 
61  ve  price  for  it,  particularly  those  persons  who  can  get  the  sea 
manure.  The  land  thus  let  is  four  or  five  miles  from  the  sea-shore^ 
and  they  let  it  at  this  high  price.  If  the  man  could  sow  a  second 
crop  he  would  have  some  encouragement  to  manure  it,  and  he  would 
be  able  to  pay  it.  In  some  cases  they  pay  me  £6  for  the  grass  land, 
but  that  is  better  where  tliey  get  two  crops,  and  if  they  manure 
they  get  the  benefit  of  it.  If  there  was  a  law  that  tliey  should  get 
two  crops,  tliey  would  have  some  return  in  value  for  their  manure. 

5.  Have  you  ever  thought  wliat  would  be  the  effect  of  a  law  pre- 
venting land  being  let  for  loss  than  two  crops? — I  tliink  it  would  be 
of  service  to  the  poor  men  in  my  district,  and  all  over  Kerry,  though 
1  do  not  think  it  would  prevent  the  letting.  The  farmers  are  very 
anxious  to  get  any  rent  for  this  exhausted  land;  it  produces  nothing 
for  themselves,  and  they  are  anxious  to  have  it  taken  from  them, 
and  particularly  those  who  will  only  give  one  crop ',  they  have  it  in 
prime  order  for  the  corn  crop,  and  have  the  benefit  of  the  poor 
man's  manure,  and  the  high  rent  besides. 

Robert  O'Brien  esq.,  land  proprietor,  tenant,  and  agent.     Limerick. 

The  system  of  "  free  crop,"  also,  is  in  very  common  use:  that  is,  (j62,  Q.  4, . 
the  labourer  not  having  land  of  his  own,  gathers  during  the  year 
heaps  of  manure ;  and  in  spring  applies  to  the  farmers  who  have 
land  and  not  manure,  who  sufier  him  to  put  the  manure  on  the  land, 
and  cultivate  a  crop  of  potatoes.  On  very  poor  land  the  labourer 
is  safferod  to  take  two  crops  of  potatoes  for  his  manure;  and  accord- 
ing to  the  quality  of  the  land,  sometimes  a  sum  of  money  is  paid 
varying  from  45.  to  £1  per  quarter  of  an  acre  (Irish  measure)  in 
addition  to  the  manure  by  the  labourer. 

5,  Do  I  understand  you  to  mean  that  ho  takes  two  crops  of 
potatoes  for  one  manuring? — Yes,  but  that  is  not  suffered  on  the 
rich  lands,  only  on  the  jioor  lands,  as  in  the  latter  case  he  is  not  sup- 
posed to  be  remunerated  for  his  manure  by  one  crop.  From  ten  to 
fifteen  loads  of  dung  are  required  to  each  quarter  of  an  acre;  or  if  th* 
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Iraeto  ^fnm  river  sea-weed  is  used  about  30«.  worth  of  it  will  manure  a  quarter  of 
Spictowff.  land :  of  the  sea-wrack,  which  is  brought  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
-"^  Limerick,  a  load,  which  varies  in  price  from  30«.  to  45«.,  according 
to  the  supply,  is  made  to  manure  very  nearly  half  an  acre.  The 
river-weed  is  got  from  the  rocks,  or  from  stones  placed  on  the  shores  of 
the  Shannon  and  Fergus.  The  sea-wrack  is  brought  from  the  sea^ 
coast  by  cars,  where  it  is  thrown  in  by  the  spring  tides. 
I»(^SJ^^.  The  operation  of  the  con-acre  system  tends  greatly  to  a  certain 
degree  of  independence  in  the  position  of  the  labourer,  as  he,  in  the 
rural  districts,  is  generally  sure,  from  one  cause  or  other,  of  a  certain 
quantity  of  con-acre ;  and  having  obtained  so  much  credit  in  average 
years,  he  has  his  stock  of  provisions  and  his  fuel  laid  in,  and  every 
thing  else  that  they  can  earn  may  be  considered  in  some  degree  as 
a  luxury.  But  when  the  year  is  unproductive,  this  class  suffer  the 
greatest  privations,  for  tlie  food  which  they  calculated  to  last  twelve 
months  proves  only  suflScient  for  ten,  an<l  they  have  to  eke  out 
food  at  a  time  when  there  is  no  demand  for  their  labour,  and  when 
the  price  of  provisions  is  high.  The  ripening  of  their  own  crop, 
again,  places  them  in  a  certain  degree  of  independence.  No  legis- 
lative enactment  can  avert  such  cases;  and  it  is  only  mitigated  by 
there  being  a  much  greater  quantity  of  potatoes  grown  than  is  re- 
quisite for  human  food,  which  in  ordinary  years  are  made  use  of 
to  feed  cattle.  One  of  the  effects  of  con-acre  is,  to  provide  a  bare 
subsistence  for  more  persons  than  there  is  legitimate  employment 
for.  The  rules  relating  to  con-acre  vary  in  different  parts.  In  the 
case  of  grass  land  given  out,  it  is  generally  for  two  crops  at  the  same 
rent  for  each.  If  the  tiller  does  not  like  his  crop,  he  may,  the  first 
year,  throw  it  up  to  the  farmer  in  the  autumn,  sacrificing  his  seed 
and  labour,  or  he  need  not  till  the  second  crop  if  he  does  not  like  it, 
though  the  farmer  is  bound  to  give  it.  The  tiller,  however,  is  not 
at  liberty  to  reject  the  second  crop  when  tilled,  and  can  be  sued  by 
action  for  the  amount,  or  the  farmer  may  retain  the  potatoes  till  be 
is  paid,  but  he  cannot  distrain  and  sell  The  custom  may  vary  in 
different  parts. 

36.  Do  they  require  any  money  beforehand? — Very  seldom — and 
if  they  do,  they  must  make  a  reduction  in  the  price;  and  in  many 
districts  it  could  not  be  obtained,  though  the  farmers  would  l>e 
forced  to  give  out  con-acre. 

37.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  the  district,  and  in 
what  have  they  originated? — Agrarian  outrages  generally  are  directed 
by  the  labouring  classes  against  the  fanners,  in  the  first  instance; 
though,  when  once  a  system  of  intimidation  is  established,  no  doubt 
it  is  taken  advantage  of  by  many  to  coerce  the  landlords.  The 
objects  are,  to  make  the  £A.rmers  give  out  con-acre,,  to  prevent  them 
holding  up  potatoes  for  high  prices  in  the  spring,  or  sending  potatoes 
out  of  the  district;  but  above  all,  to  prevent  people  from  competing 
for  each  other's  land.  Kegularly  every  spring,  an  uneasy  feeling  is 
found  to  exist  amongst  the  labouring  classes,  and  fioinners  are  obliged 
to  yield  to  it,  often  against  their  inclination,  as  the  con-acxe  dealings 
are  most  unsatisfactory. 

jg^^g^ggj  Captain  Thomas  Bolton,  agent  to  Lord  Stanley. 

|L<^53-^.      ^^'  W^8,t  do  they  usually  pay  for  the  con-acre  \ — From  .£8  to 
£14.     I  have  knowit  it  as  high  as  £14  in  this  neighbourhood. 
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54.  Ih  the  sum  of  £12  a  common  rate  1 — £12  is  as  near  the  ave-  Extracts  Jh 
rage  as  I  can  state  for  the  rich  lands  round  here^  and  it  is  rather  Eoid€»c§, 
below  the  average  of  late  years.  "~" 

55.  With  an  average  crop  does  the  labourer  get  repaid  1 — Yes, 
he  does.  I  think  there  is  a  great  misunderstanding  respecting  con- 
acre. It  strikes  me  it  does  not  deserve  all  the  ill  names  it  gets.  I 
know  the  people  are  most  anxious  to  pay  their  £10  or  £12  for  it, 
and  they  think  it  the  greatest  misfortune  that  can  happen  to  them, 
if  they  do  not  get  quarter  ground. 

5Q.  When  you  speak  of  con-acre  you  speak  of  ground  given  to 
the  poor  man  manured  1 — Yes.  Our  own  grass  land  here  does  not 
require  manure ;  it  will  grow  two  or  three  crops  of  potatoes  without  it« 

57.  You  do  not  allude  to  laml  given  for  a  corn  crop  1 — No,  I  do 
not ;  only  manured  grass,  or  old  grass  land.  , 

58.  Have  any  differences  arisen  in  this  district,  between  the  taker 
of  the  con-acre  and  the  farmers,  as  to  whether  the  ground  wa^s 
properly  manured  or  not  ] — No ;  because  the  con-acre  land  is  gene- 
rally old  grass  pasture ;  it  is  broken  up,  and  produces  two  or  three 
crops,  according  to  its  quality.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Cashel,  an 
exhausted  country,  where  it  is  put  in  the  stubble  land,  there  are  fre- 
quent quarrels.  There  is  a  class  of  tenantry  in  that  ^tart  of  the 
country  brought  upon  the  ground  for  the  purpose  of  con-acre 
only.  A  tenant  having  ten  or  thirty  acres  of  land,  will  let  a  man 
build  a  cabin,  and  charge  from  G«.  to  20«.  a  year,  in  order  merely  to 
get  the  dung  upon  the  lan<l. 

59.  Is  the  rate  of  con-acre  higher  in  those  districts  than  in  others  ? 
— I  do  not  think  it  extends  so  £ir  as  to  aifect  the  general  price  of 
con-acre,  but  it  does  exist. 

60.  How  do  those  people  make  tbeir  dung  ? — They  gather  all 
sorts  of  vegetable  matter  from  the  ditches,  the  scrapings  of  the  road, 
and  they  have  the  litter  of  their  pigs.  Their  whole  object  is,  by  means 
of  this  dung-pit,  to  get  a  quarter  of  an  acre  of  ground,  and  they  get 
their  living  through  the  year  from  it. 

Nicholas  Maher,  esq.,  agent*  Uppenuy. 

122.  Docs  the  con-acre  system  prevail  much  in  the  county  of  17,  Q.  isa. 
Tipperary  1 — Indeed  it  does,  a  great  deal. 

123.  Are  you  able  to  state,  whether  it  is  considered  that  the  con- 
acre rent  is  higher  in  that  county  than  in  the  adjoining  counties? — 
I  have  no  sufficient  knowledge  in  that  respect  of  the  adjoining 
counties ;  but  I  can  tell  you  what  the  con-acre  rent  is. 

124.  What  is  it? — By  the  Irish  acre  it  is  as  high  as  from  £10  to 
£13  and  £14  per  acre. 

125.  What  species  of  con-acre  is  it? — It  is  burned  land;  what 
they  call  bating. 

12G.  Do  you  permit  it  on  Mr.  Maher's  estate? — Yes,  I  do  in  some 
instances;  I  give  permission  if  I  am  asked  for  leave,  and  I  permit  a 
man  to  bum  land,  getting  good  security  that  he  manures  it,  and  lays 
it  down  in  grass  according  to  my  approbation. 

127.  He  pays  no  increased  rent  to  the  landlord  in  consequence  of 
that  permission  ? — No. 

139.  I  believe  the  con-acre  tenant  is  not  considered  responsible  for  Q.  139, 
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UinMB  from  any  pablic  charges  affecting  the  land;  poor-rate  or  any  thing  of  tlist 
Evidence,     kind  1 — No,  nothing  in  the  world  but  the  rent  he  agrees  for. 
"*■""  147.  Con-acre  is  usually  let  in  small  quantities  I— Yes,  a  quarter 

of  an  acre ;  there  is  more  set  in  quarter  than  half  acres. 

148.  Can  you  state  what  the  practice  is  where  the  rent  is  not  paid 
at  the  time  contracted  for  ? — Suppose  the  rent  not  paid  at  the  time 
specified,  they  detain  the  potatoes  on  the  ground  till  they  get  a 
decree  against  the  party,  and  then  sell  the  potatoes  under  that  decree. 

149.  Are  the  potatoes  saved  ? — Yes,  they  are  saved;  they  are 
pitted. 

150.  What  is  done  in  the  event  of  the  potatoes  not  being  removed 
within  the  specified  time,  when  wheat  is  to  follow  1 — The  man 
owning  the  land  sees  that  the  potatoes  are  moved  to  the  head  land, 
and  the  pits  must  ruu  down  that  way ;  and  the  man  who  has  the 
potatoes  must  make  his  pits  here  {describing  tk^  position  of  the  pUs), 
so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  preparation  for  the  wheat. 

151.  Do  those  things  give  rise  to  disputes? — Indeed,  I  think 
they  do. 

152.  Does  it  appear  to  you  that  it  would  be  desirable  that  a  «nmmary 
power  of  deciding  disputes  arising  out  of  the  con-acre  system,  by 
arbitration  or  otherwise,  should  be  given  to  magistrates  ?— I  am 
quite  satisfied  if  a  power  were  given  to  magistrates  in  the  neighbour- 
hood to  decide  upon  the  ])rocess  of  recovering  the  con-acre  rent^  it 
would  be  desirable,  and  be  the  means  of  preventing,  probably,  a 
great  deal  of  litigation,  bad  feeling,  and  those  disputes  which  may 
terminate  badly. 

153.  Are  there  many  persons  of  the  poorer  class,  do  you  think, 
who  are  dependent  for  their  subsistence  on  this  con-acre  system  ?— - 
Tes,  a  great  number.  If  yoii  have  land  to  let  out  in  con-acre  you 
will  have  twenty  or  thirty  applicants  beyond  those  you  will  be  able 
to  supply;  and  as  a  proof  of  it,  it  is  always  understood  that  a  man 
taking  half  an  acre,  took  it  for  two  years,  in  order  that  he  wonld 
not  have  to  look  elsewhere  for  it 

154.  Do  you  conceive  that  the  refusal  to  let  con-acre  in  the 
neighbourhood  where  it  had  been  usual,  on  the  part  of  the  landlord 
or  farmer,  would  be  likely  to  lead  to  disturbance ] — No.  I  think  in 
the  county  of  Clare  they  have  attempted,  and  I  believe  did,  some 
years  back,  force  a  thing  of  that  kind,  but  there  is  nothing  of  that 
Kind  in  Tipperary. 

ipperary.  Mr.  John  Ryan,  farmer. 

H»Q.  19-21.  19.  Do  they  (the  labourers)  depend  much  upon  the  con-acre  t — 
Yes;  and  without  it  I  do  not  know  how  they  could  live.  It  is  a 
mystery  to  me  how  many  of  them  do  live  and  go  on  with  their 
femilies. 

20.  How  do  tliey  pay  for  the  con-acre ;  do  they  pay  for  it  in 
advance  ? — I  am  sorry  to  say  that  that  system  is  beginning  to  spread. 
Farmers,  from  their  own  necessities,  find  it  necessary  to  take  the 
money  in  hand,  rather  than  from  any  harsh  feeling  towards  the  poor 
people.  It  has  generated  a  class  of  men  called  potato  jobbers.  I 
knew  a  gentleman  who  had  twenty  acres  of  land,  he  used  to  let  it 
out  for  £10  an  acre,  making  £200  by  it;  these  jobbers  would  offer 
him  £200  in  hand,  and  let  it  out  again  at  £14  an  acre. 
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21.  Does  that  practice  prevail  to  any  extent  ? — No;  but  it  is  not  ExUmaiB  JH 
the  persons  that  want  it  must  that  get  it.     It  is  not  the  destitute     E9idtmc9* 
small  farmers  or  labourers,  but  the  man  who  is  able  to  give  the  most; 
and  it  is  injurious  and  destructive  to  the  men  who  want  it  most,  and 
have  not  the  cash  in  hand  to  give. 

Mr.  John  Keefe,  land  agent  and  farmer.  Tippenuy. 

We  were  in  the  habit  of  giving  what  you  call  con-acre  to  work-  ®^»  Q-71f7; 
men  and  people  of  that  description,  and  I  understand  under  the 
existing  law  we  cannot  keep  the  potatoes  as  we  used  to  do,  and  we 
have  nothing  to  look  for  but  to  be  processing  and  going  to  law  with 
them  to  get  the  rent,  and  we  are  not  likely  to  get  it  without  their 
paying  the  rent  beforehand  for  it,  and  it  puts  a  poor  man  under 
great  difficulties  in  exacting  the  rent  from  him  before  he  tills  the 
ground. 

72.  Do  I  understand  that  it  is  your  opinion,  that  if  the  farmers  had 
a  legal  authority  to  detain  the  potatoes  till  the  rent  wajs  paid  that 
they  would  be  more  willing  to  give  land  to  the  poor? — Yes,  to  be 
sure  they  would.  Where  a  farmer  cannot  take  him  he  takes  his 
potatoes,  but  now  1  have  nothing  to  look  to  for  my  rent  but  to 
process  them;  and  therefore  I  am  very  wary  to  whom  I  give  it 
without  getting  the  rent,  and  I  am  looking  for  a  thing  that  a  poor 
man  seldom  has,  beforehand. 

James  Galwey,  esq.,  land  agent  and  magistrate.  Waterford. 

55,  At  what  rate  do  the  labourers  usually  obtain  dairy  land*  for  903,  Q.56,6< 
their  potatoes  ? — It  varies  according  to  the  locality  from  £6  to  £8 

an  acre,  and  they  have  to  pay  this  in  advance;  because  now,  with 
the  present  law,  they  cannot  distrain  for  potatoes,  and  they  find  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  getting  that  dairy  land  now.  Formerly,  the 
tenants  could  distrain  for  the  potatoes,  if  they  were  not  paid;  now, 
the  people  must  go  to  the  usurers  to  get  it,  or  pawn  their  dothes, 
to  enable  them  to  pay  the  money  in  hand  for  the  half  acre. 

56.  Do  I  understand  you  that  you  think  the  inconvenience  of 
paying  beforehand  for  the  dairy  land  has  arisen  in  consequence  of 
that  decision  1 — Yes;  because  at  the  time  of  the  year  the  potato  crop 
was  dug  the  man  had  generally  a  little  money.  In  the  early  part 
of  the  year  the  tenant  is  distressed  himself,  and  wants  the  money, 
and  the  man  who  takes  the  dairy  ground  wants  the  money,  and  if 
he  has  any  remaining  and  does  not  pay,  he  is  very  often  plagued  for 
it.  They  sometimes  endeavour  to  obtain  it  from  the  usurers,  and 
the  interest  they  pay  is  frightful. 

Mr.  Patrick  Nolan,  farmer.  Waterford. 

39.  What  is  the  price  of  the  dairy  land?— From  £8  to  £10,  907,  Q.  »9. 
manured  with  lime;  if  it  is  dung  it  will  cost  higher,  and  it  will  cost 
them  a  great  deal  to  any  man  who  has  not  dung.     If  he  manures 
an  acre  well,  it  will  cost  him  £20  nearly,  but  then  he  will  have  three 
successive  crops  afterwards,  or  four. 

*  The  term  applied  to  con 'acre  in  the  Bouth-castem  oountiet. 
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ktract9  from  M.  F.  Sweetman,  esq.,  landholder. 

Eindeius€» 
43.  Does  the  con-acre  system  prevail  tbere  ? — Yes,  in  some  meA* 

arlow.  sure.     Labourers  and  small  farmers*  sons  are  in  tbe  habit  of  taking 

19,  Q.  43-47.  g^jj  g^j.^  of  ground  in  whicb  to  set  potatoes,  for  which  they  pay  from 

£2  to  £2  58.  the  quarter;  in  some  instances  it  is  lower. 

44.  Do  tbe  small  farmers'  sons  take  it  as  a  matter  of  profit  ? — Yes, 
as  a  matter  of  profit  for  tbemselves;  and  tbe  formers*  serrant  boys 
also  take  it  as  a  matter  of  profit. 

45.  How  do  tbey  dispose  of  tbe  produce  ? — Sell  it. 

46.  At  wbat  season  ? — Tbey  bold  it  over  till  the  summer.  Tbe 
prevailing  system  is,  to  sell  them  on  time;  and  tbey  get  an  enormoiu 
price  for  them  beyond  tbeir  real  value  by  giving  time  for  the  pay- 
ment for  six  or  eight  months. 

47.  Wbo  are  tbe  class  of  purcbasers  ]— Tbe  labourers ;  and  small 
farmers  have  been  obliged  to  purchase  for  tbe  last  five  or  six  years. 


tebliA. 


A.  S.  Hussey,  esq.,  land  proprietor,  vice-chairman  of  Board 

of  Guardians,  and  magistrate. 

r7|  Q.  48 -&d.  48.  Does  tbe  con-acre  system  prevail  in  tbe  district  ?— -Yes,  very 
mucb  for  potato  land.  Tbe  labourers  in  our  neigbbourhood  could 
not  exist  without  a  certain  portion  of  con-acre  land.  In  the  dead 
time  of  tbe  year,  it  is  by  tbat  means  tbey  are  supported. 

49.  Wbat  is  tbe  usual  rent  of  con-acre  ? — It  varies  according  to 
tbe  quality.  Tbe  average  is  about  £8;  tbe  minimum  is  £6;  and 
tbe  maximum,  £10. 

50.  Does  tbe  farmer,  in  tbat  case,  manure  and  plough  the  land  ?— 
He  does  not  for  tbe  £6,  but  always  for  tbe  higher  rent,  from  £8  to 
£10,  except  for  very  old  leys. 

51.  Do  you  think  tbat  a  labourer  having  con-acre  at  that  rate, 
bas  a  foir  advantage  from  it  1 — I  bave  often  beard  tbe  labourers  say 
tbat  tbey  would  rather  pay  £10  for  a  good  acre  than  £6  for  a  bad 
one.  Tbey  make  more  by  it.  It  produces  treble  sometimes.  An 
acre  of  good  land  is  worth  four  acres  of  bad.  Tbe  working  of  good 
land  is  only  balf  tbe  expense  of  bad  land.  I  bave  known  160 
barrels  of  potatoes  obtained  from  land  let  in  con-acre.  Tbe  average 
is  about  eighty  barrels  upon  moderate  laud. 

52.  Do  any  disputes  arise  out  of  tbe  con-acre  system  ? — The  law 
of  con-acre  all  over  tbe  country  is  very  uncertain  as  to  the  time  of 
digging,  and  tbe  time  of  payment,  and  tbe  time  of  carrying  away 
tbe  crop ;  it  frequently  depends  upon  a  special  agreement.  If  it  is 
not  according  to  special  agreement,  it  is  according  to  tbe  custom  of 
tbe  country.  Tbe  custom  in  my  neigbbourbood  is,  you  are  allowed 
to  dig  tbe  potatoes  and  bole  tbem  in  the  field,  but  not  to  draw  them 
away  witbout  payment. 

53.  Suppose  tbe  bolder  of  tbe  con-acre  land  not  to  dig  his  potatoes 
within  tbe  specified  time,  wbat  course  does  tbe  other  party  take  to 
enable  him  to  put  in  his  own  cropi — I  bave  beard  some  complaints 
of  tbat  kind,  but  tbey  are  very  few.  Tbe  general  custom  is,  to  take 
tbem  away  in  time  for  tbe  sowing  of  the  wbeat.  Tbe  common 
course  is,  to  sow  wbeat  immediately  after  potatoes ;  and  if  they  are 
away  in  time  for  tbat,  they  are  satisfied. 
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William  M.  Rcade,  esq.,  land  proprietor  and  magistrate.     ErtractB  fro 

Evidence* 

36.  Does  the  con-acre  system  for  land  prevail  at  all  ? — Yes,  it        

does,  for  potatoes,  very  generally.  Farming  servants  very  often  are  Kilkenny, 
paid  in  that  way.  When  a  man  hires  a  farm  servant  for  £4  a  year,  ®®^»  Q«3^t8| 
he  gives  him  a  quarter  of  ground  for  £2,  and  gets  rid  of  half  the 
bargain,  and  it  is  always  paid  now  beforehand.  If  anybody,  not  a 
servant,  takes  con-acre  from  a  farmer,  he  always  receives  payment 
beforehand.  The  reason  of  that  was  a  decision  of  the  barrister  a 
few  years  ago,  that  the  farmer  had  no  right  like  the  landlord  to  stop 
the  crop ;  and  the  consequence  was,  that  the  fsirmer  said,  "  We  will 
not  give  it  you  unless  you  pay  beforehand." 

37.  Has  that  been  attended  with  inconvenience  and  loss  to  the 
labouring  classes  ? — No,  1  think  it  is  useful  to  them ;  it  is  a  sufficient 
spur  to  them.  A  man  is  not  the  worse  for  being  obliged  to  pay  his 
liabilities  in  advance. 

38.  Is  it  any  advantage  to  the  tenant;  does  he  get  the  land 
cheaper  ] — No ;  the  con-acre  is  the  same  as  it  was  before  the  custom 
was  introduced.  They  pay  about  40«.  to  50«.  a  quarter,  and  it  was 
about  the  same  thing  previous  to  that  new  decision. 

WilUam  Osborne  Briscoe,  esq.,  physician  and  landholder.     Kilkenny. 

32.  Do  you  consider  that  the  taking  of  con-acre  upon  fair  terms,  899,  Q.32-a 
upon  the  whole,  is  a  beneficial  thing  for  the  labourer  ? — Yes,  un- 
doubtedly.    But  con-acre  is  different  here  from  what  it  is  in  other 

parts.  There  is  either  very  fine  old  ley  broken  up,  or  very  highly 
manured  land;  so  much  so,  that  there  are  many  snuill  fEirmers  whose 
first  rise  has  been  from  taking  dairy  land,  and  selling  the  potatoes. 
I  am  obliged  to  give  my  workmen  con-acre  by  agreement,  otherwise 
I  would  prefer  keeping  it  myself.  They  do  not  like  to  buy  the 
potatoes ;  they  have  the  small  potatoes  nearly  for  nothing,  which 
fatten  the  pig.  An  acre  of  potatoes  may  cost  them,  by  the  time  thej 
are  in,  £15,  rent  and  all,  when  ready  to  dig. 

33.  How  do  you  make  up  that  sum  ] — £11  or  £12  for  the  rent, 
and  the  rest  in  labour  and  seed. 

34.  Do  you  reckon  the  labour  of  their  own  femily  in  that,  or  the 
labour  they  are  obliged  to  hire  1 — The  labour  of  their  own  family. 

35.  How  much  would  that  come  to  in  rent  and  seed  1 — The  rent 
£11,  and  the  seed  £2,  or  guineas. 

36.  On  an  average  year,  what  would  be  the  return  from  that  % — 
I  think,  on  an  average  year,  they  let  in  the  ground  before  they  are 
dug  for  £20;  at  all  events,  I  am  under  the  mark. 

37.  What  number  of  barrels  do  you  calculate  upon  ] — About  120. 

J.  H.  Welsh,  esq.,  land  proprietor  and  chairman,  Board  of   King's, 

Guardians. 

82.  Does  the  con-acre  system  for  potatoes  prevail? — Yes,  in  one  9gi,Q.8S-( 
district  of  the  barony  it  does  very  much. 

83.  What  are  the  prices  ? — The  prices  for  potato  land  vary  from 
£6  to  £12,  either  for  grass  land  or  land  manured  for  potatoes;  it  is 
sometimes  as  high  as  £12,  I  understand,  varying  in  proportion  to 
the  goodness  of  the  land,  and  the  quantity  of  manure  put  upon  it. 

84.  Suppose  there  to  be  any  difference  between  the  fanner  and  the 
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• 

'gtraetB  from  occupier  of  con-acre  land,  whether  it  is  manured  equal  to  tbc  agree- 
£oui€nc99      mcnty  what  court  of  law  is  open  to  them  ? — The  land  is  not  taken 
until  the  manure  is  put  out;  that  is  the  usual  mode. 

85.  Supposing  any  differences  to  arise  between  the  parties,  how 
are  those  differences  decided  ? — There  are  two  modes  of  securing  the 
rent ;  one  is  by  withholding  the  crop,  and  the  other,  by  going  to  the 
quarter  sessions. 

86.  Is  the  plan  of  withholding  the  crop  much  resorted  to? — I 
should  say  it  is;  I  do  not  know  to  what  extent^  but  it  is  resorted  to 
both  as  to  the  potato  crop  and  the  corn  crop. 

87.  Is  it  a  source  of  injury  or  dissatisfaction  t — It  is  the  sonroe  of 
great  discontent  necessarily;  the  crop  is  liable  to  injury. 

•  88.  Does  the  practice  prevail  of  requiring  prepayment  in  many 
cases  for  the  con-acre  1 — Only,  I  believe,  with  men  verging  upon  rain  j 
they  will  set  their  land  for  one-third  or  one-fourth  less  lor  money  in 
hand,  but  the  purchaser  runs  all  the  risk  of  having  his  crop  inter- 
cepted for  rent. 

89.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  advantages  or  the  disadvantage^ 
of  the  con-acre  system  ? — It  is  an  evil  to  remedy  a  greater  eviL 
You  are  aware  that  the  time  of  the  labourer  at  a  certain  season  of 
the  year  is  of  no  value,  but  it  is  converted  to  some  valuG  by  being 
used  in  the  cultivation  of  that  ground,  and  certainly  it  considerably 
modifies  the  greater  evil. 

irfmgford.  Mr.  Patrick  Keen,  grocer  and  yice-chairman,  Board  of 

Guardians. 
r05»Q.22,28.      22.  Does  the  con-acre  system  prevail  in  the  district  t — Tes,  it 
does;  and  without  that  they  would  be  badly  off. 

23.  What  do  they  usually  pay  an  acre  ? — Where  it  is  land  to  b© 
manured,  it  is  generally  £5  or  five  guineas;  but  if  they  give  the 
manure,  it  is  £8  for  a  field  of  ley,  in  good  heart,  that  will  give  twf 
crops  of  potatoes.     It  is  £8  in  this  county. 

<eath.  J.  S.  W.  Naper,  esq.,  land  proprietor. 

0,  Q.  23-32.  23.  Can  you  state  whether  the  labourers  in  the  county  of  Mestli 
usually  take  con-acre  from  the  farmers  who  employ  them  t — Yes,  I 
know  generally,  that  the  con-acre  system  is  upon  the  increase  with 
the  graziers. 

24.  Is  the  rent  paid  for  the  con-acre  very  high  1 — Certainly  not^ 
for  a  good  crop.  I  have  seen  many  instances,  in  seasons  when  pota- 
toes have  failed  upon  a  low-rented  land,  and  there  has  been  a  serious 
loss;  whereas,  u])on  the  high-rented  land  in  good  condition,  there 
has  been  a  very  great  gain. 

25.  Is  the  con-acre  rent  generally  paid  in  labour  or  money  i — 
Generally  in  money. 

26.  What  is  the  general  amount  ? — I  believe  the  highest  is  £10, 
coming  down  ss  low  as  £5, 

27.  What  is  the  course  of  farming  in  reference  to  the  con-acre; 
supposing  the  first  crop,  the  £10  crop,  what  crop  follows  itt — 
Sometimes  there  are  two  crops  of  potatoes,  if  it  is  broken  out  of  ths 
ley,  and  after  that  they  take  a  crop  of  oats. 

26.  The  con-acre  system  in  Meath  is  only  for  one  year,  and  for 
potatoes  1 — Yes;  but  when  a  tenant  is  beginning  to  mil  in  paying 
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bis  rent,  be  goes  to  tbe  regular  con-acre  svstem  of  getting  two  Extract  J^ 
potato  crops,  and  two  oat  crops ;  but  tben  that  is  not  general.  EouUmt^^ 

29.  Do  you  attribute  tbe  indisposition  to  take  inde|)endent  la^        '•"^ 
bourcrs  on  the  part  of  the  farmers  to  a  desire  to  let  out  con-acre 

land  to  dependent  labourers  1 — Yes.  I  consider  that  latterly  the 
graziers  have  found  much  more  difficulty  in  making  up  their  rent 
than  they  used  to  do.  Formerly,  they  could  make  their  bargain, 
find  the  jobber  came  and  took  the  cattle  from  them ;  now,  they  ar« 
obliged  to  take  every  pains,  and  buy  as  low  as  tliey  can,  and  try 
every  means  of  turning  their  land  to  advantage.  They  have  much 
more  difficulty  in  making  their  rent;  and  they  therefore  find  it  better 
to  break  up  part  of  their  farms,  and  not  to  have  so  much  stock  run- 
ning upon  them.  I  know  that^  from  my  experience  as  chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Guardians,  some  fanners  have  been  so  hard  run  for 
ready  money,  that  they  liave  been  obliged  to  request  us  not  to  look 
for  the  poor  rate  till  they  have  got  in  the  con-acre  rents. 

30.  Do  they  break  up  those  portions  of  their  farms  under  any 
system  of  farming,  or  merely  as  con-acre  1-^Under  a  certain  system 
of  fanning.  I  take  it,  they  look  to  laying  it  dowu  again,  and  thej 
generally  lay  it  down  with  seeds;  they  do  not  let  it  lie  waste;  they 
lay  it  down,  taking  a  crop  of  oats  off  it 

31.  Is  a  great  proportion  of  the  potatoes  grown  upon  con-acre 
land  ]~Ye8,  there  is. 

32.  How  did  these  labourers  get  either  potatoes,  or  land  for  pota^ 
toes,  before  this  custom  came  in  ? — The  system  has  long  existed  in 
my  part  of  the  country;  but  it  appears  to  me  that  it  is  increasing 
with  the  large  farmers,  though  it  may  be  decreasing  with  the  small 
farmers.  I  think  many  of  the  small  farmers  are  establishing  a  heU 
ter  system,  holding  the  lands  in  their  own  hands;  and  the  landlords 
are  encouraging  them  to  do  so  as  much  as  they  can. 

Patrick  Lalor,  esq.,  farmer.  Queen's. 

17.  Is  the  half  acre  of  potatoes  sufficient  to  support  bis  family  T —  867,  Q.  17. 
Yes,  it  does  support  them,  but  they  may  also  sow  a  lot  of  potatoes 
upon  con-acre  land.  It  is  not  always  the  single  acre  which  these 
men  with  such  small  holdings  have  to  sow.  They  often  strive  to 
make  more  manure  than  they  are  able  to  put  on  their  own  land,  and 
they  get  some  land  to  put  it  upon  free  of  rent  from  some  farmer  in 
the  neighbourhood. 

William  Hamilton,  esq.,  land  agent.  Queen's. 

The  only  system  of  con-acre  which  has  prevailed  in  this  district  ie  869,  Q.  78-71 
that  with  regard  to  potato  ground ;  it  is  every  day  becoming  more  rare, 
as  farmers  arc  becoming  more  alive  to  their  own  interest;  it  is  not 
a  profitable  system  to  the  farmer,  but  the  contrary — so  much  so,  that 
labourers  upon  engaging  to  work  with  a  fonner  will  emleavour,  if 
possible,  to  get  him  to  contract  to  pay  in  con-acre.  There  is  no  Irish 
subject  less  understood  in  England  than  thia  Irish  landlonls,  as 
well  as  farmers,  aro  constantly  held  up  to  execration  in  English  pub- 
lications for  charging  £10  per  acre  for  their  land  to  the  poor  man; 
but  what  Engliijih  farmer  would  cultivate  an  acre  and  a  half  of  hie 
best  land — manure  it  thoroughly  for  a  potato  crop — p«y  the  year's 
rent  and  charges  upon  it;  and  at  the  same  time  let  it  at  £6  ds.  the  acve 
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ExfracU  from  for  tlie  crop]     (This  is  about  the  proportion  of  £10  for  the  Irish 
Eoidenct.      acre.)     In  Ireland  it  is  done  at  a  sacrifice.     It  is  altogether  in  &vour 
of  the  labourer.     The  rent  is  generally  paid  by  labour;  when  neces- 
sary to  enforce  payment  it  is  by  civil  bill  process.    The  rent  is  from 
£6  to  £12  per  a<;re.     £8  is  the  most  common  rate,  and  the  produce 
from  eighty  to  100  barrels  of  twenty  stones. 

74.  Do  you  find  many  disputes  arise  between  the  letter  of  the  con- 
acre and  the  party  taking  it  ? — There  is  scarcely  a  possibility  of 
dispute ;  there  are  generally  a  number  of  people  in  the  same  field, 
holding  at  the  same  rent.  It  is  customary  to  make  a  reduction  if  the 
crop  should  not  be  productive. 

75.  Suppose  the  con-acre  rent  not  paid  within  the  specified 
time  1 — There  is  a  civil  bill  process  issued. 

76.  Do  the  letters  of  con-acre  allow  the  remo^'al  of  the  potatoes  % — 
Yes,  latterly. 

77.  Suppose  the  taker  of  the  con-acre  does  not  remore  his  potatoes 
within  the  specified  time,  what  takes  place  in  consequence  ? — At  a 
certain  time  of  the  year  the  letter  of  the  land  is  entitled  to  dig  them, 
an<l  store  them,  and  sell  them ;  they  are  considered  forfeited  if  not 
dug  at  a  particular  period;  it  is  regulated  by  custom.  The  &nner 
would  lose  his  wheat-sowing  if  he  could  not  dig  the  crop. 

Wettmeath.    William  Fethereton  H.,  jun.,  esq.,  secretary  to  the  Westmeath 

farming  society. 

416,  Q.  71,72.  71.  What  is  the  sum  usually  paid  for  the  con-acre  of  potatoes  1 — 
They  are  generally  lot  upon  ley  land.  The  con-acre  system  pre- 
vails to  a  great  extent.  The  con-acre  potatoes  are  let  by  the  large 
farmers,  and  by  some  gentlemen,  on  gratis  land,  at  a  rent  varying 
from  £G  to  £8,  rarely  higher.  These  are  taken  by  the  labouring 
men  in  the  neighbourhood,  in  portions  varying  from  three-fourths  to 
one-eighth  of  an  acre.  They  are  most  anxious  to  take  them,  and  they 
fancy  they  have  the  potatoes  much  cheaper  than  they  can  buy  them 
in  a  market. 

72.  What  is  your  opinion  upon  this  subject? — My  opinion  is,  if 
the  crop  is  very  good,  they  have  it  something  cheaper;  but  if  the 
crop  is  only  medium,  they  are  much  dearer.  But,  at  the  same  time, 
it  is  an  advantage  to  them ;  they  have  the  labour  of  themselves  and 
their  children  in  setting  and  digging  these  potatoes,  and  the  first  cost 
of  it  does  not  8tan<l  them  at  so  much  as  if  I  was  to  take  it  and  pay 
persons  for  setting  them.  They  have  them,  by  paying  the  rent, 
probably  at  something  less  if  the  crop  be  good.  Biit  the  general 
average,  including  every  thing,  is  2iL  a  stone,  if  the  crop  be  good. 

Wexford.  Captain  Robert  Owen,  land  agent. 

S8,Q.  186-189.  185.  Does  the  con-acre  system  prevail  at  all  upon  the  estates  of 
Lord  Courtown  in  Wexford? — Yes,  it  does;  principally  for  potatoes. 
It  is  not  called  in  the  county  Wexfoid  con-acre,  it  is  called  stang^ 
that  is,  a  measure  of  land,  about  a  quarter  of  an  acre ;  it  is  partica- 
Lirly  applied  to  land  which  is  let  in  other  counties  for  what  is  called 
con-acpe. 

186.  By  potato  \aiiv\  yo>\\svca.iv  Wv^T«>a.\iMT^W^  N^v'^i. '^raon  set- 
ting the  con-a«te1 — Xf». 
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187.  What  is  the  usual  price  |«i<l  per  acre  for  tliat  InnJ  ? — About  Extract*  fie 
50.?.  a  quarter,  or  £10  an  acre;  th<*  tenant  ])uHing  in  th»^  seed  and     Emdmee. 
using  hid  own  hibour.     The  manure  is  funiish»Ml,  hut  nothing  else.         "~" 
In  many  cases  the  land  is  ploughed  by  the  person  who  sets  the  con- 
acre, and  then  the  party  taking  the  land  shovels  the  ridges. 

1  h^.  Is  the  taking  the  con-acre,  in  the  counties  you  are  connected 
with,  confined  to  the  very  lowest  and  poorest  classes  ? — Yes,  it  is 
generally.  In  many  other  counties  the  con-acre  is  where  the  land 
is  burned,  and  the  ashes  are  osed  as  manure ;  and  in  Wexibrd  the 
practice  is,  to  put  &rm-yard  manure  upon  the  land ;  and  there  are 
many  instances  in  which  they  let  con-acre  upon  this  system,  that  the 
tenant  from  the  town  brings  the  manure  and  gets  the  land  for  nothing, 
or  he  gets  it  for  some  trifling  consideration. 

189.  Then  the  landlord  looks  to  the  benefit  he  has  from  that 
manure  afterwards  ? — Yes. 

Michael  Hudson,  esq.,  agent  to  Lord  WicUow.  WlcUow. 

34.  Do  you  know  the  ordinary  rate  at  which  potato  ground  is  ioi9,  <2.a4« 
let? — From  £8  to  £12  an  acre,  according  to  the  quality.  41. 

35.  The  farmer  manuring  it  in  that  case  1 — Yea 

36.  If  a  labourer  has  an  ordinary  crop  of  potatoes  does  he  think 
himself  repaid  at  that  rent  % — They  are  perfectly  satisfied,  if  they 
get  a  good  crop  from  the  land,  with  their  rent;  but  there  is  great 
discontent  and  desperate  murmurs  after  a  bad  one. 

37.  In  a  bad  potato  season  how  does  a  farmer  get  his  sent  for  his 
oon-acre  ground  ? — He  must  press  for  it. 

38.  Is  there  any  system  of  making  them  pay  beforehand  ? — Thej 
Tery  often  pay  half  the  money  in  advance  to  secure  it.  Poor  men 
in  the  town  must  do  it ;  but  some  farmers  do  not  require  it. 

39.  If  the  land  is  fair  land,  and  properly  manured,  yon  consider 
that  the  labourer  gets  as  much  from  it  as  would  enable  him  to  pay 
at  the  rate  of  from  £8  to  £12  an  acre? — Yes;  he  will  have  thirty 
barrels  of  potatoes  from  a  piece  of  that  ground,  for  which  he  will 
pay  50«. 

40.  Suppose  a  difference  arises  between  the  person  taking  and  the 
person  letting  the  con-acre  as  to  its  being  sufficiently  mannred,  how 
is  that  settled  between  them? — Some  of  the  neighbonrs  interfere  and 
settle  it ;  sometimes  they  go  before  the  assistant  barrister.  I  hardly 
know  any  case  in  which  Uie  farmers  do  not  make  some  allowance, 
but  not  perhaps  to  the  amount  a  man  ought  to  have  in  some  cases. 

41.  Does  it  appear  to  you  that  any  summary  mode  of  determining 
these  questions  would  be  desirable  ?— It  would  be  an  admirable  plan 
to  allow  the  magistrates  at  petty  sessions  to  regulate  these  matters^ 
and  save  expense. 

Mr.  D.  Williamson,  land  yaluator.  Ghdway  ind 

The  con-acre  system  prevails  to  a  great  extent     The  usual  rate  ^^70- 
is  from  £6  to  £10  per  annum,  without  any  mannre,  except  the  skin  **^  ^  *** 
of  the  ground  burned.     This  description  of  con-acre  ground  is  called 
"bumbate;"  and  to  distinguish  it  from  other  description  of  bux^\\v% 
(such  as  stubble  ground  bnming)  it  is  oalYed  "  g;toiir     '^\3L<eii«N*^M^Vi 
land  is  burned  it  is  called  "speent^iaunf  sAoo,  ^^\fcTL\s>MTL«^  \ssA«t^ 
peculiar  circumstaLUceB  it  is  called  "  8h\ig\iA>\iTiim^r     ^*'^xxrs^Q»^ 
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tetracti  frcm  con-acre  is  generally  let  by  middlemen  or  graziers.     I  haTe  known 
Boidence,     a  landlord  in  Gblwaj  (holding  in  fee  simple)  to  set  this  — '^~ 


upwards  of  fifty  acres  of  medium  land  in  con-acre^  at  £8  per  acrei 
the  con-acre  tenants  to  burn  it  themselves,  as  is  always  the  case.  The 
payment  of  the  con-acre  rent  is  enforced  by  detaining  the  crop  till 
payment  be  made  good. 

eitrttn.  Theophilos  Jones,  esq. 

MfQ.  60-66.      60.  Does  the  con-acre  system   prevail  in  the  district  Y^ — Verj 
much. 

61.  What  is  the  usual  price  paid  ? — Manured  ground,  £S;  bat 
nearer  towns  I  have  known  it  £10. 

62.  Is  it  on  the  increase  ? — Indeed,  I  think  it  is  generally  resorted 
to.     It  is  on  the  increase;  it  is  not  decreasing. 

63.  What  profit  do  you  think,  in  an  ordinary  year,  a  man  taking 
con-acre  would  have,  paying  £8  ? — Provided  he  has  a  good  crop,  an 
acre  of  potatoes  ought  to  give  £25  or  £30;  and  then  there  is  the 
seed  and  tlie  work.  I  do  not  think  £8  too  much  for  an  acre  of 
ground,  well  manured. 

64.  In  what  manner  is  the  price  of  the  con-acre  recovered  f — 
Sometimes  they  work  it  out,  and  sometimes  pay  in  money. 

65.  If  the  crop  fetils,  in  what  way  does  the  setter  of  the  con-acre 
get  his  money  ? — I  think,  generally  speaking,  a  reduction  is  made. 

66.  Is  it  usual  for  the  con-acro  liolder  to  pay  a  portion  in  advance  I 
— I  think  not;  if  he  docs,  he  gets  it  at  much  less.  If  he  givee  what 
they  call  hand  money,  he  gets  it  for  less;  but  it  is  not  usually 
resorted  to. 

tfsyo.  ^'  C.  Lambert,  esq.,  treasurer  of  the  county  Mayo. 

064,  Q.  67-       57.  Does  the  con-acre  system  prevail  to  any  great  extent  in  the 
^-  district? — Yes;  in  tlie  counties  of  Ghilway,  Mayo,  and  Roscommoa 

too.     In  the  north  part  of  Sligo  there  is  not  much  of  it;  the  country 
looks  very  prosperous  there.     I  do  not  know  much  of  the  south. 

58.  Is  there  much  burning  of  land  in  your  neighbourhood  for 
con-acre? — Yes. 

59.  Bo  the  landlords  make  much  exertion  to  get  rid  of  it  % — Yes, 
they  do,  a  goo<l  deal ;  but  the  landlord  does  not  like  to  proceed  against 
a  poor  tenant  for  buruiDg  small  portions  under  an  acre  of  land,  but 
they  invariably  proceed  where  a  tenant  bums  land  to  let  for  con- 
acre to  other  people.  The  fiinner  who  holds  fifteen  acres  of  land, 
and  does  not  till  his  land,  will,  if  he  can,  burn  three  or  four  acres 
to  let  for  con-acre. 

60.  How  is  the  payment  of  the  con-acre  rent  recovered? — Gene- 
rally by  civil  bill  process  at  the  quarter  sessioos. 

61.  Have  any  proceedings  been  taken  in  your  neighbourhood  to 
recover  it  by  distress? — Yes;  some  con-acre  holders  prefer  keeping 
the  crop  on  the  land,  and  not  letting  it  go  off  till  they  are  paid. 

62.  Haj3  there  been  any  decision  at  law  in  respect  to  the  legality 
of  that  proceeding.? — Yes ;  and  it  has  been,  I  believe,  decided  by 
one  or  two  assistant  barristers,  that  there  is  no  power  to  distrain  for 
con-acre.     Last  autumn  was  the  first  time  I  heard  of  such  a  decision. 

63.  Do  you  know  the  consequence  of  that  decision  ? — There  has 
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been,  I  tkink^  less  eon-acre  since;  it  only  took  place  last  year,  and  Extrmeigfi 
I  have  not  been  present  to  know  much  of  the  consequences.  **  "" 


John  Davis,  esq.,  banister,  Bofloommo 

89.  Does  the  con-acre  system  prevail  ? — Indeed  it  does,  to  a  great  445»  Q.  80- 
extent. 

90.  What  is  the  nsual  rate  of  con-acre  rent  ? — I  should  say  about  £8 
or  £9 ;  I  have  known  some  go  as  high  as  £14,and  I  have  known  some 
respe(^ble  gentlemen  charge  ten  guineas.  Mr.  Baggot  near  this 
town  charges  £14 — I  have  seen  that  stated  in  the  papers;  and  on 
the  O'Connor  Don*s  estate  they  are  charging  £10;  and  at  French- 
park  they  give  about  £6  an  acre :  he  is  the  fairest  man  in  respect 
to  con-acre. 

91.  How  is  the  payment  recovered  ? — They  process  for  it  before 
the  assistant  barrister;  in  some  instances  they  seize  the  crop  and 
keep  it,  the  same  as  if  it  was  rent  between  landlord  and  tenant. 
The  con-acre  tenant  has  only  the  use  of  the  land  for  one  seasoB,  and 
he  is  not  the  tenant;  he  is  only  the  occupier  till  he  takes  his  crop 
£t*om  it. 

92  Have  there  been  any  decisions  here  to  that  effect  1 — I  think 
the  assistant  barrister  made  some  decision  as  to  the  con-acre,  that  if 
the  tenant  permitted  the  crop  to  remain  on  the  land  after  the  20th 
of  October,  the  landlord  might  take  it  and  bring  it  into  his  own 
haggard,  if  he  did  not  pay  it  before,  to  pay  him  his  rent 

93.  Is  the  law  with  respect  to  con-acre  understood  generally  to 
be  settled  ? — Yes,  they  generally  process  now ;  sometimes  they  take 
other  remedies.  I  saw  a  man  last  year  bring  an  auctioneer  and  go 
down  into  a  field,  and  set  up  the  crop  to  the  highest  bidder;  they 
measured  them  out  in  the  pits  where  they  were,  and  they  were  sold. 
Were  it  not  for  the  con-acre,  bad  as  it  is,  the  people  would  starre. 
If  Lord  De  Freyne  and  the  O'Connor  Bon  did  not  give  them  con- 
acre land,  they  would  starve.  If  it  could  be  managed  that  they 
would  not  charge  so  high  a  rent  for  it,  it  would  be  a  good  thing. 

Denis  H.  Kelly,  esq.,  land  proprietor,  magistrate,  and  deputy  RoMommc 

Ueutenant.  «*  ^^ 

61.  Does  the  eon-acre  system  prevail  in  your  district  t-^ Yes,  to  a  451,  q.^!. 
great  extent     I  believe  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  population 

is  dependent  for  existence  upon  it 

62.  What  is  the  usual  rent  for  it? — From  £8  to  £10  for  potatO€«^ 
and  from  £4  to  £6  for  oats,  and  from  £4  to  £8  for  meadow,  accord- 
ing to  the  quality,  whether  it  is  upland  or  lowland. 

63.  How  is  the  payment  of  that  recorered  or  enforced  t — It  is  a 
Tery  doubtful  matter;  there  has  been  great  uncertainty  in  the  law. 
As  regards  con-acre,  hitherto  it  has  been  always  the  habit  to  consi- 
der the  crop  as  a  security  to  the  landlord  for  the  payment  of  the 
con-acre  rent ;  but  Mr.  Fmlay,  our  assistant  barrister,  has  stated  that 
that  is  not  the  law,  and  that  a  man  is  not  justified  in  detaining  the 
crop ;  now  you  must  obtain  a  note,  and  sne  by  process  for  it 

64.  Has  that  decision  had  any  effect  in  making  the  owners  of 
con-acre  more  unwilling  to  let  iti — Certainly.  No  doubt  we  have 
had  four  or  fire  cases  of  the  abstraction  of  con-acre  which,  as  magis- 
trates, we  were  not  able  to  interfere  in,  in  consequenne^  t>l  >2o5i^ 
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TtraetM  from  decision,  and  I  advised  tlie  parties  to  settle  it,  and  not  to  come  into 
EwdeKc§,      court — that  they  would  do  no  good  to  themselves  or  the  community  ; 
and  that  was  done. 

65.  Do  you  consider  that  the  law  relating  to  con-acre  is  in  a 
Batisfiictory  state? — I  look  upon  con-acre  as  such  an  unmitigated 
evil,  that  I  do  not  know  how  to  manage  it :  any  thing  which  gave 
a  check  to  the  practice  would  be  a  great  advantage.  At  the  same 
time,  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  population  is  dependent  upon  it 
that  you  cannot  stop  it :  it  would  be  better  for  the  legislature  to  inter- 
fore,  and  give  some  summary  mode  of  recovery,  rather  than  to  stop 
it.  It  is  the  actual  existence  of  a  large  portion  of  the  small  holders : 
they  have  no  mode  of  getting  food  but  by  sowing  con -acre. 

asoommon.  Mr.  James  M'Gan,  farmer  and  land  agent. 

1^  Q.  141.         141.  Is  the  system  of  con-<icre  for  potatoes  prevalent  in  this  dis- 
trict?— Very. 

142.  What  do  they  usually  pay  for  it?— They  pay  as  high  as  ^10 
an  acre  for  ley  land,  and  from  that  to  £6. 

143.  What  do  they  pay  for  burnt  land?— From  £6  to  £7. 

144.  And  they  burn  it? — Yes.  They  do  not  require  burning  for 
the  £10  land. 

145.  How  is  the  con-acre  rent  usually  recovered? — It  depends 
entirely  upon  this, — if  the  potato  crop  is  not  a  very  good  one,  and 
if  potatoes  are  cheap,  they  are  often  left  for  the  rent :  if  potatoes 
arc  scarce,  the  poor  people  endeavour  to  make  the  rent.  I  have 
known  an  instance  where  a  man  in  the  spring  takes  a  rood  of  con- 
acre, and  the  first  thing  he  has  to  do  is  to  pay  Is,  earnest.  I  have 
known  him  work  two  days  to  earn  that :  he  cannot  commmand  it. 
Then  he  must  turn  the  land ;  and  after  he  has  turned  it,  he  has  not 
the  seed  potatoes  to  put  into  the  ground  I  am  speaking  now  of  the 
labourer.  He  is  often  obliged  to  buy  the  seed  potatoes  on  credit, 
paying  fifty  or  sixty  per  cent,  more  than  they  are  worth.  He  planta 
them  in  the  ground  without  manure.  J  have  often  made  a  calcula- 
tion of  what  he  should  get  a  day.  He  goes  to  take  the  land — he 
loses  that  day,  and  pa3rs  Is.;  he  turns  the  land  and  j^nts  his 
potatoes,  and  has  the  trenches  to  dig  and  shovel :  and  a  great  many 
of  these  people  go  to  England  to  earn  the  rent  of  one  rood  of  land, 
and  often  come  back  with  little  more  than  £2. 

146.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  that  district? — 
Not  many. 

148.  14^*  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  from  the  eon-acre 

system  lately? — Yes,  in  Roscommon  there  have  been,  but  not  in  the 
Oastlereagh  Union.  It  hajs  been  carried  on  to  a  great  extent  in 
Roscommon. 

149.  Have  any  come  under  your  knowledge? — Yes,  from  being 
at  the  sessions  and  the  assizes,  and  I  knew  the  parties  and  the  agent. 
I  think  it  was  from  the  reason  I  mentioned. 

l/)0.  In  what  way  did  the  outrages  arise  from  the  con-acre 
system? — They  go  about  and  serve  notices;  and  I  have  known  in 
one  instance  where  they  called  a  meeting  to  regulate  the  price  of 
con-acre. 

151,  Did  that  occur  \n  <iOTiBe<\w^TL<»  ol  ^^  ^Tvsfc  <^1  ^»w-«^re  being 
r&iaedl — Yes.     I  saw  i\i©  xeao^xiUowB.    'IVi^  ^w-^ct^s^  \^  ^>«V3^  ^v 
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high  in  this  country.  I  have  seen  the  prices  they  are  willing  to  Exinct9 , 
give ;  and  if  you  could  submit  to  the  thing,  I  think  the  prices  were  Eoidem 
rather  high  than  low.  

152.  What  were  the  prices  fixed  in  those  resolutions? — The  £10 
land  was  put  down  at  six  guineas. 

153.  Have  any  parties  reduced  the  price  of  con-acre? — Every  one 
has  reduced  it;  it  has  been  reduced  very  much. 

154.  What  do  they  let  the  £10  land  for  now? — I  would  say  £7. 
There  is  land  set  about  this  town  at  £13. 

155.  Is  there  any  thing  peculiar  in  it? — No;  it  was  a  grazing 
fe.rm  on  Lord  Lorton's  estate;  he  gave  it  to  a  new  tenant,  who  let  it 
out  the  very  year  he  got  it  at  twelve  guineas  or  £13. 

156.  Had  that  tenant  a  lease? — He  had  not;  but  the  moment  he 
got  it  he  set  it 

157.  Do  you  know  the  rent  he  paid  himself? — No,  I  do  not,  but 
Lord  Lorton  is  not  a  high  landlord;  he  seldom  charges  more  than 
25«.  to  27*. 

Captain  K.  Lloyd,  agent,  land  proprietor,  and  magistrate.    Eosoomm 

59.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  the  district,  and  in  377  q^ 
what  have  they  originated? — No,  not  in  the  district  with  which  I 

am  acquainted;  but  there  were  some  in  this  county  in  the  early 
part  of  the  spring,  owing  to  the  disinclination  of  persons  to  give  con- 
acre, which,  if  suddenly  put  a  stop  to,  would  be  productive  of  great 
evil.  It  would  produce  famine,  though  in  the  end  it  might  be 
beneficial. 

60.  From  what  cause  did  that  disinclination  arise? — It  is  found 
that  the  con-acre  reiit  is  badly  paid.  It  is  found  tliat  they  burn  the 
ground,  contrary  to  the  contract  which  the  tenant  of  the  ground  had 
€ntere<l  into  with  his  landlord,  which  is  highly  penal;  and  the  land- 
lord coming  down  upon  the  tenant  to  prevent  it,  he  has  no  other 
means  of  doinff  it  than  putting  a  stop  to  the  con-acre ;  and  also,  in 
consequence  of  various  decisions  of  tne  barristers. 

Mr.  Francis  Barber,  farmer.  SUgo. 

71.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  con-acre  system;  do  you  think  36(^  Q.  71 
it  advantageous  to  the  labourer? — It  may  be  advantageous  to  the 
labourer,  but   it  is  not  a  good  system  of  improving  land;  if  a 

man  has  a  rough  farm,  it  will  bring  it  into  a  rough  state  of  culti- 
vation. It  is  an  accommodation ;  and  what  can  the  creatures  do  if 
they  do  not  get  some  accommodation. 

72.  What  is  the  usual  rate  of  con-acre  f — I  get  £4  an  acre.  I 
generally  get  £4,  if  we  plough  it  and  harrow  it,  and  they  manure 
it.  We  do  not  generally  manure  it;  the  manure  is  so  convenient, 
they  draw  it  themselves.  We  plough  it,  and  harrow  it,  and  score 
it;  and  they  pay  us  £4,  but  very  badly,  only  I  employ  them  in 
work. 

73.  What  do  they  manure  it  with  ? — Sea-weed. 

74.  Do  you  think  they  have  their  potatoes  much  cheaper  than 
if  they  were  to  buy  them? — Some  years,  yes;  and  some  years,  no. 
If  there  is  a  dear  year,  they  get  them  cheaper;  if  it  is  a  cKev^ 
year,  they  will  get  them  as  cheap  by  bu^\T\^  \>\^xxi  «a  ^^XJCyw^  ^^«v.» 
that  is  wnat  is  always  supposed. 
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ExtrueiMfrom  jjr.  Andrew  Baker,  {iEurmer. 

86.  What  do  they  pay  for  con-acre  1 — The  general  price  ia  from 

SUgo,  £9  to  £7  in  my  part  of  the  country — that  is,  what  you  call  con- 

A57  O.  86       ^^^  potatoes ;  then  con-acre  oats  is  much  cheaper. 

*  *  87.  By  what  class  of  persons  are  con-acre  oats  taken  1 — They  are 

small  tenants,  holding  from  six  to  seven  acres,  that  have  time  anem- 
ployed;  and  they  take  one  or  two  acres,  according  to  their  hdp  in 
tilling  them,  from  the  farmer  who  sets  his  ground  in  con-acxe. 
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Summary  of  Evidence — Extracta  from  Evidence,  viz. :— Sugije^Uxl  plana.  &c.,  by  Rev. 
John  Locke,  and  by  Henrj-  John  Porter,  eBij.  Uij>tku  Witnes-sks — Mr.  MaxwelPs 
arrangements — Mr.  Sampt$ou,  ArraugenicntK  adoiite<l  on  Fi.xhmougers*  estiite — Mr. 
Humphreys,  Should  be  given  by  proprietors.  Munster  \Vit.vk.ssbs — Mr.  Sursfield, 
Advantj4^  of — Mr.  Collinu,  Argument  advanced  against  —Mr.  Crosby,  benefits  of— 
Mr.  Mulcahy,  Advantages  and  sug^restions  for  carrjiug  it  into  effect.  Leinstkr 
Witnesses — Rev.  C.  B.  Stoveut«oii,  Dcnetits  which  would  result  from — Mr.  Robin- 
son, Should  be  given  at  same  rent  as  land  let  to  fanners — .Mr.  Phillips,  Laboui-en 
prefer  con-acre  to — Mr.  Naper,  Effects  of  nvstein — Mr.  Disney,  Ko.ttrit'tious  to  bo 
observed  in  adoption  of— Mr.  Quin,  Arrangements  wlopted  by  Mr.  La  Toiiclie. 

A  LTHOUOH  it  is  evident  that  the  deficiency  of  constant  remu- 
nerative employment  is  the  chief  evil  from  which  the  la- 
bourers of  Ireland  suffer,  the  two  chapters  immediately 
preceding  tliis  show,  that  the  high  prices  charged  to  them 
for  their  holdings,  and  the  gambling  nature  of  their  con-acre 
speculation,  affect  them  most  extensively  and  injuriously. 

Various  modes  of  securing  the  labourers  from  the  exorbi- 
tant charges  of  the  farmers  were  suggested,  all  of  which 
seem  to  resolve  themselves  into  two  classes — the  one  com- 
prising suggestions,  that  proprietors  should  themselves  pro-  loae,  Q.  as 
vide  locations  for  the  labourers  on  moderate  terms :   the  *  P*  *^?/ 
other,  that  the  farmers  sliould  be  compelled  to  provide  such    —p.  65i. 
locations  at  the  rates  which  tlicy  themselves  pay  for  the  land,  '^??^'^^2f 
added  to  a  certain  per  centage  on  the  value  of  the  building.  ^^*  Q-  *-- 

Many  of  the  witnesses  seemed  to  be  of  opinion  that  the  127,  Q.  28- 
first  of  these  modes  would  be  the  more  useful ;  and  several  tJ^'r^k 
cases  were  mentioned  of  proprietors  who  had  built  the  cot-    P»  wo. 
tages  of  the  labourers  on  their  estates,  and  set  them  along  '^p^isS.** 
with  small  lots  of  land,  varying  from  a  rood  to  half  an  acre  ^^*  Q»  si- 
or  more,  at  moderate  rents.  10  le,  Q/ei 

This  mode  of  providing  for  the  labourer  seems,  however,  ^l  q^^4|. 
to  produce  some  inconveniences.     The  farmers  must  either    P-  *^- 
be  permitted  to  receive,  or  prevented  from  introducing,  other,    p.  667.  " 
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labourers  upon  their  farms.  If  they  be  prevented,  they  have 
not  that  control  in  the  selection  of  their  labourers  to  which 
an  employer  is  entitled,  but  must  take  those  who,  holding 
from  the  proprietor,  can  set  the  farmers  at  defiance,  as  they 
alone  can  be  employed. 

If  the  farmers  be  not  prevented,  other  labourers,  in  addi- 
tion to  those  established  by  the  proprietor,  would  be  brought 
upon  the  lands,  and  all  the  evils  of  the  present  system  would 
be  reproduced  in  an  increased  degree,  with  a  new  Bet  of 
cottiers,  while  the  former  labourers  would  be  merely  in  the 
miserable  position  of  very  small  tenants,  without  means  of 
support. 
^  Q.  S9—  The  system  of  making  the  farmers  provide  the  allotments 
^****  seems  to  be  much  better  suited  to  the  relation  of  farmers 
and  labourers.  But  it  appears  essential  that  the  farmer  should 
be  bound  by  a  strict  obligation  not  to  receive  upon  his  fiirm 
more  than  a  requisite  stipulated  number  of  labourers,  to  whom 
he  shall  give  constant  employment  at  the  market  rate  of  wages 
in  the  district,  with  a  house  of  certain  quality  at  a  given  rate 
of  rent,  and  a  limited  quantity  of  ground  at  the  same  rate  as 
that  by  which  he  holds  from  his  lessor ;  the  farmer  retaining 
the  power  of  dismissing  and  ejecting  any  individual  labourer 
who  may  displease  him.  He  would  thus  be  able  to  exercise 
a  due  control  over  his  servants,  but  would  be  imable  to 
exact  from  them  exorbitant  rents,  or  their  labour  at  an  nnder 
value. 

In  whatever  mode  such  small  allotments  may  be  arranged, 
the  entire  cultivation  and  manuring  of  the  land  so  allotted 
should  devolve  upon  the  labourer's  family,  as  it  is  clear  he 
can  derive  little  or  no  benefit  from  any  arrangement  thai 
obliges  him  to  pay  the  farmer  for  these  matters  in  the  extra 
price  of  con-acre,  &c.  The  refuse  of  his  cottage  would 
supply  sufficient  manure,  and  the  spare  time  of  his  family, 
Bufiicient  labour  for  the  cultivation  of  a  vegetable  garden  of 
the  size  we  are  now  considering. 

And  although  the  failure  of  the  potato  has  deprived  the 
labourer  of  the  crop  which  could  supply  the  greatest  quantity 
of  human  food  from  a  small  allotment,  the  possession  of  a 
portion  of  land  cultivated  as  a  garden  upon  this  footing,  would 
tend  materially  to  his  comfort  and  support  as  well  as  to  the 
industrial  training  of  \na  c^dcceii. 
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Suggested  Plan  for  Location  of  Farm  Labourers,  by  the  Rev.  Extract*  fnA 

John  Locke To  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Devon,  &c.,    .fiw&noi. 

&c..  President  of  the  Landlord  and  Tenant  Commission. 

The  present  condition  of  the  farm  labourer,  dependent  on  an  AmM»dix  to 
un83anpathizing  class,  scarcely  elevated  above  him  in  education  and  Xvidencc, 
sentiment,  is  deteriorating  to  his  own  condition,  and  perilous  to  the 
community.  He  is  not  a  participant  in  profits  nor  property.  Daily 
food  is  the  limit  of  his  expectations ;  economy  is  therefore  never 
thought  of,  because  unavailing;  and  if  the  farmer,  on  whose  land  he 
is  settled,  be  prevented  by  fall  in  price,  failure  of  crop,  or  any  other 
cause,  from  affording  employment,  the  8tar\'ing  labourer,  reckless  and 
unreasoning,  with  a  vague  sense  of  injury  rankling  in  his  mind,  having 
nothing  to  lose,  and  a  chance  of  gaining  by  change,  becomes  the 
willing  tool  of  agrarian  or  political  disaffection.  Poverty  is  the 
chronic  fever,  crime  the  delirium  of  the  untended  patient. 

Now  it  is  suggested,  that  the  landlord  might  reserve  a  section  of 
his  estate  whereon  to  locate  a  number  of  labourers,  in  proportion  to 
the  requirements  (farm-wise)  of  the  property;  each  occupying  such 
a  portion  as  may  allow,  after  its  due  cultivation,  a  surplus  of  dis- 
posable time  for  the  use  of  the  farmer,  who  must  then  pay  in  cash, 
or  equivalent,  the  full  market  price  for  labour. 

Let  the  landlord  build  the  tenement,  pay  county  cess  and  poor 
rate,  and  supply  seed,  and  pig,  the  first  year;  the  tenant  labourer 
thenceforward  to  keep  up  his  allotment,  according  to  a  prescribed 
rotation,  adapted  to  the  soil  and  to  spade  husbandry. 

This  plan,  by  delivering  the  agricultural  labourer  from  fear  of 
fluctuation  in  employment,  and  opening  a  free  market  for  his  spare 
time,  would  so  far  elevate  hi:^  moral  and  industrial  character,  and 
excite  his  ingenuity  to  devise  means  of  augmenting  the  value  and 
quantity  of  produce,  a  fixed  moiety  of  which  is  bond  fide  his  own 
pntperly.  A  greater  amount  of  food  would  be  raised  from  the 
application  of  spade  labour  to  the  rotation  of  crops;  and  a  mutuality 
of  interest  would  spring  up  between  the  extremes  of  society,  too 
long  and  too  widely  severed,  calculated  to  promote  confidence, 
cherish  frugal  habits,  and  increase  the  profits  of  both  parties.  If 
the  proprietor  plants  the  principle  of  hope  in  the  mind  of  the 
working  man,  by  sympathy  with  his  wants,  and  participation  in  his 
pursuits,  he  has  within  his  grasp  the  lever  which  elevates  the  moral 
and  social  character  of  the  dependent  classes,  who  form  the  great 
bulk,  support,  and  strength  of  nations.  Knowledge  is  power,  and 
wealth  is  power,  but  the  moral  efiiciency  of  either  or  of  both  is 
inadequate,  without  the  exhibition  of  that  practical  sympathy  which 
is  the  legitimate  medium  of  their  application. 

In  the  hope  that  the  foregoing  remarks  may  afford  some  available 
suggestion,  they  are  laid  before  the  noble  president  and  his  brother 
commissioners  with  great  respect. 

John  Locke. 
Newcastle,  county  Limerick,  June  15,  1844. 
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^fraeti  frvm  Paper  on  the  Condition  of  Cottiers,  by  Henry  John  Porter, 
SmdtmM.         ^q^^  To  George  Alexander  Hamilton,  esq.,  M.P.,  one  of 

the  Cpmmissioners  to  inquire  into  the  Tenure  of  Land  in 

Ireland. 

Tanderogee,  February  10,  1845. 

ippendiz,  My  Dear  Sir — From  the  number  and  actual  condition  of  the 

^  ^^*  cottiers  as  compared  with  the  number  and  condition  of  the  tenants, 
the  consideration  of  their  circumstances  is  of  more  importance  to  the 
happiness  and  well-being  of  the  community  than  even  the  inquiry 
respecting  landlords  and  tenants;  fur  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that 
for  one  tenant  in  a  state  of  misery  there  are  twenty  cottiers  in 
destitution.  That  such  must  be  the  fact  may  be  gathered  from  the 
following  extracts  of  the  population  sheets  of  an  estate  in  the  north 
of  Ireland,  where,  for  some  years,  great  eiforts  have  been  made  to 
improve  the  condition  of  the  lower  orders.  (A.) 

By  the  system  pursue<l  by  the  tenant  ho  not  only  extorts  every 
£eirthi ng  of  money  from  the  cottier,  but  he  generally  manages  to 
keep  him  in  debt. 

The  agricultural  cottier  does  not  receive  money  for  his  labonr, 
but  gives  so  many  days'  work  for  the  rent  of  his  house  and  plot  of 
ground,  if  he  has  any  land.  This  labour  is  taken  by  the  tenant  at 
the  time  of  the  year  it  is  most  valuable  to  the  cottier;  and  for  the 
rest  of  the  year  the  cottier  has  no  labour,  for  all  other  tenants  are 
8upplie<l  with  labour  in  the  same  manner. 

Then  the  cottier  having  no  money,  the  tenant  advances  meal  or 
potatoes  at  an  exorbitant  price,  to  be  worked  off  by  labour,  together 
with  the  rent. 

This  condition  of  things  not  only  produces  a  mass  of  misery, 
but  is  a  great  barrier  to  the  improvement  which  many  benevolent 
landlords  are  desirous  to  carry  out. 

The  cottiers  being  in  such  numbers,  and  all  in  absolute  destitution, 
any  attempt  at  relief  in  the  way  of  clothes,  ine<licine,  or  other  little 
comforts,  becomes  such  an  immense  burden  on  the  landlord  that  he 
is  compelled  to  give  it  up  in  hopelessness  and  despair. 

But  though  it  is  easy  to  point  out  that  much  misery  exists,  it  is 
not  easy  to  point  out  a  remedy;  any  sudden  attempt  at  amelioration 
would  probably  cause  greater  misery. 

The  tenants  are  only  tempted  to  put  up  with  the  annoyance  of 
havingthesecottiers(many  of  whom,  from  dire  necessity,are  pilferers), 
becau5<e  of  the  large  rent  thoy  are  able  to  screw  out  of  the^ie  poor 
beings;  if  their  profits  were  diminished  they  would  turn  these 
creiitures  off  their  land,  and  no  one  else  would  admit  them  :  the 
cottiers  therefore  have  only  the  option  of  remaining  to  be  plundered, 
or  being  driven  off  to  starve. 
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Extraof  from  From  the  foregoing  extracts  the  following  facts  nmv  be  gathered : — 
EMtmce.  1,004  tenants  hold  fanns  averaging  ten  acres  on  the  whole  estate ; 
some  however  holding  from  twenty  to  fifty  acres,  and  many  others 
from  three  to  five  acres ;  the  gross  average  of  the  rent  to  the  land- 
lord being  a  fraction  above  22«.  per  statute  acre  on  the  whole  estate, 
including  the  tithe.  ^^^  cottier  families  occupy  536  acres  of  land, 
for  which  they  pay  the  tenants  £2,585,  being  above  one-fifth  of  the 
whole  rental ;  205  of  those  cottier  families  have  no  land  or  garden 
whatever;  the  total  po])ulation  amounting  to  10,129,  bein^  above 
one  to  every  statute  acre  of  land. 

But  if  we  refer  to  the  next  line,  B,  it  may  be  seen  that  nine 
tenants  in  one  townland  have  let  off  two  and  a  half  acres  of  land  to 
twelve  cottier  families,  who  pay  at  the  rate  of  £12  8«.  per  acre  to 
the  tenants  for  their  holdings  j  if  we  de<luct  the  rent  thus  received 
by  the  tenant  from  the  rent  he  pays  the  landlord,  wc  sliall  find  that 
the  actual  land  he  retains  in  his  own  hands  stan<ls  him  in  twelve 
eliiUings  and  tenptrnce  per  acre,  while  the  landlord  receives  bat 
20^.  0^^.  per  acre,  and  this  for  farms  adjoining  a  good  market  town, 
where  the  land  is  more  valuable  as  suited  to  town-parks ;  and  not- 
withstanding this  moderate  rent  payable  to  the  landlord,  he  is 
constrained  to  witness  fifty-two  individuals  living  on  two  and  a-half 
acres  of  land,  the  great  majority  of  whom  are  dependent  on  bis 
bounty  for  medical  aid  and  other  necessary  relief  in  time  of  sickness 
and  distress. 

In  the  next  line,  C,  a  townland  also  adjoining  the  market  town, 
and  the  land  used  as  town-parks,  the  average  rent  paid  by  twenty- 
one  cottier  families,  consisting  of  112  imlividuals,  and  living  on  five 
acres  of  land,  is  £11  10«.  ;  de<luct  the  income  derived  by  the  tenants 
from  tho.se  poor  oppressed  cottiers  from  the  rent  payable  to  the  land- 
lord, and  we  find  the  tenants  in  possession  of  his  town-parks  at  a 
cost  of  only  nineteen  shillings  and  eightpence. 

Let  us  now  refer  to  line  D,  a  townland  two  miles  from  the 
market  t<>wn  above  referred  to.  Here  we  find  twenty-eight  cottier 
families,  containing  147  individuals,  living  on  eighteen  acres  of  land, 
and  paying  £5  4/*.  f)d.  per  acre,  which,  de<lncted  as  before  from  the 
tenant**'  rent  to  the  landlord,  leaves  them  in  possession  of  the  remain- 
der of  their  farms  at  eight  diillings  and  twopence  per  acit. 

The  last  statement  of  this  kind  which  I  shall  refer  to  is  still  more 
disproportioned.  At  line  E  we  find  twenty-four  cottier  fiamilics, 
including  142  individuals,  living  on  eighteen  acres  of  land,  and 
paying  at  the  rate  of  £5  Is.  9</.  per  acre,  leaving  the  tenants  in  occu- 
pation of  the  remainder  of  their  farms  at  a  cost  of  twf  pence  per  acre* 

Although  it  is  admitted  that  any  sudden  change  might  act  injuri- 
ously to  the  interests  of  the  cottier  population,  yet  possibly  the 
following  phm,  if  gradually  adopted  and  judiciously  carried  out, 
would  ultimately  prove  beneficial,  not  only  to  the  cottiers  themselves 
but  also  to  the  landlord,  while  the  tenants  would  have  no  just  reason 
to  complain. 

I/et  an  address  be  printed,  informing  (he  tenants-at-will  of  the 
desire  of  the  landlord  that  each  cottier  should  have  an  allotment ; 
and  that  if  each  tenant  will  freely  give  up  half  an  acre  for  every 
cottier  family  on  his  farm,  he  shall  be  allowed  in  money  the  same 
proportion  that  he  wov\\A.\)e  w\\a\\^\«\1  V^  v«^\<ii  ^\«^^\Ti^  ^f  y^ 
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whole  farm.  This,  it  is  apprchon«led,  could  not  create  any  general  Exiraeis  firm 
dissatisfaction;  such  a  benevolent  movement  on  the  part  of  the  land-  Evidence. 
lord  would  commend  itself  to  the  vast  majority  of  tenants,  while  it 
would  be  received  by  the  cottiers  as  a  great  boon  conferred  upon 
them.  If  any  tenants  object  to  this  plan,  the  usual  notice  to  quit 
should  bo  served,  and,  if  necessary,  possession  obtained  at  the  expira- 
tion of  six  months,  and  the  landlord's  views  carried  out  j  and  the 
remainder  of  the  farm  might  be  offered  to  the  tenant,  who,  by  this 
time,  would  be  too  ghul  to  be  reinstated  in  his  holding  on  any  terms 
that  might  be  equitable.  All  those  allotments  should  be  immediately 
connected  with  the  landlord,  and  the  rents  received  by  his  agent; 
the  desire  to  stand  well  in  this  quarter  would  be  so  great  that  the 
vast  majority  of  the  poor  cottiers  would  retrieve  their  characters 
under  the  Postering  care  of  a  benevolent  landlord,  who,  by  these 
plans,  would  have  already  proved  that  his  desire  was  not  to  drive 
the  cottier  peasantry  from  their  homes,  but  to  add  to  their  comforts, 
and  lead  them  to  become  worthy  members  of  the  community. 

In  cases  of  tenants  holding  under  terminable  leases  a  similar 
address  might  be  made,  requesting  their  co-operation,  under  certain 
regulations,  which  would  give  them  full  remuneration  for  any  land 
they  might  surrender;  and  those  who  would  not  agree  to  such 
reasonable  demands  might  be  given  to  understand  that  they  could 
have  no  claim  on  the  consideration  of  the  landlord  when  their  lease 
should  expire. 

Another  most  important  measure  would  be  the  erection  of  small 
neat  cottier  houses,  well  ventilated,  and  with  good  drainage.  A 
farm  might  be  selected  of  iive  or  six  acres  adjoining  a  county  road — 
this  should  be  divided  into  half-acre  allotments,  and  ten  or  twelve 
cottier  houses  erected  thereon,  in  weaving  districts,  of  such  a  size 
as  to  contain  two  looms,  besides  kitchen  and  sleeping  apartments. 
When  those  houses  were  ready  for  occupation,  I  would  select  from 
amongst  the  scattered  cottiers  who  ha<l  already  been  brought  into 
connexion  with  the  landlord  and  his  agent,  the  most  punctual  and 
well-conducted,  and  make  this  step  in  advance  a  reward  for  past 
good  conduct;  the  houses  from  which  these  cottiers  were  removed 
should  be  levelled,  and  the  allotments  thrown  into  the  original  farms. 
The  rent  of  this  new  class  of  houses  should  depend  on  the  outlay; 
for  instance,  a  good  stone  and  lime  cottage,  with  slated  roof  and 
well  constructed,  with  piggery  and  other  out  offict»s,  couLl  be  built 
for  £45;  purchase  of  interest  in  the  allotment,  half  an  acre  at  £10 
per  acre,  £5 ;  total,  £50.  At  seven  and  a  half  per  cent,  the  rent 
would  be  £3  Ids. 

The  next  consideration  is  how  this  outlay  is  to  be  met  Perhaps 
it  would  not  be  too  much  to  recommend  five  per  cent,  on  the  rental 
of  estates  to  be  annually  set  apart  for  this  special  purpose.  An  es- 
tate of  £10,000  per  annum  could  build  ten  of  those  cottages  every 
year,  which,  in  a  very  few  years,  would  make  a  considerable  change 
m  the  ha)>its  and  comforts  of  the  people,  as  well  as  a  manifest  im- 
provement in  the  appearance  of  the  property.  As  cottier  houses  are 
at  present  located  here  and  there  on  various  fiirms,  a  considerable 
loss  is  sustained  in  roads  and  paths  from  their  dwellings  to  those  of 
others;  while  it  maybe  observed  too  frequently  that  all  the  water  of 
the  adjoining  fields  finds  a  receptacle  near  these  wretched  h&V^v\Ac> 
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E»iraeU  fnm  tions,  causing  sickness  or  ill  health  to  the  inmates.     The  difficultT 

Eoitkmct,     and  expense  of  collecting  those  rents  would  be  small;  whaterer  it 

"  might  be,  it  would  be  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  wholesome 

influence   a   landlord  would  obtain  over  such   a  mass  of    people, 

who,  in  their  present  state,  are  too  often  led  into  paths  of  wickednesi 

and  vice,  for  the  want  of  that  fostering  care  and  watchfolnesi^ 

which,  under  better  management,  might  be  conferred  upon  them. 

I  remain,  my  dear  sir,  yours  very  &ithfully, 

Hehbt  John  Pobtib. 

Antrim.  Thomas  IVIaxwell,  esq.,  land  agent. 

187  Q.  1S>         ^^*  What  arrangement  do  you  make  with  regard  to  the  labonren 
83.  in  your  immediate  neighbourhood? — With  respect  to  the  occapants 

of  the  twelve  cottages  situated  upon  the  Bel£ftst  road,  mad  of  the  six 
cottages  situated  facing  the  Lame  Lough,  each  fitmily  occupies  two 
acres  of  land,  the  rent  of  which  is  calculated  at  25«.  an  acre ;  and 
the  houses  at  £2  10#.  each,  that  is,  £5  for  the  house  and  the  two 
acres  of  land. 

29.  Were  those  houses  built  by  the  proprietor — Yes. 

30.  Can  you  state  the  cost  of  them? — Tes;  I  think  somewhen 
about  £115  for  each  double  house.  Each  house  contains  two  apart^ 
ments,  with  lofting  over,  with  a  small  recess  behind  for  milk  and 
potatoes,  and  a  place  for  a  cow,  and  a  pig-house  detached. 

31.  How  do  they  find  time  to  cultivate  the  land  I — Sometimes 
they  have  a  day,  when  they  are  not  required  at  the  lime  works^  and 
during  over  hours,  they  employ  their  time  upon  the  land. 

32.  Do  they  keep  all  the  land  in  tillage) — Yes,  in  potatoes  and 
oats  y  they  grow  a  few  vetches  and  a  few  turnips. 

33.  How  do  they  keep  their  cow? — They  get  gracing  in  the 
summer,  and  their  land  is  generally  able  to  produce  fodder  enoogli, 
with  a  small  addition  of  hay,  which  they  purchase. 

Londonderry.  Arthur  Sampson,  esq.,  land  agent  to  Fishmongers'  (Company. 

17S,  Q.  39.  ^^*  Under  what  class  do  the  labourers  usually  hold  their  cottages^ 

and  by  whom  are  they  built  and  repaired? — In  reply  to  that  qass- 
tion,  I  would  take  the  liberty  of  reading  a  report  which  I  presented 
to  the  Fishmongers*  Company ;  and  also  a  statement  of  what  was 
done  in  consequence  of  it. 

•  Repobt  on  tub  Cottiebs  in  tub  Manob  of  Walwobth. 

August,  184S. 

The  introduction  of  the  poor  laws  into  Ireland  has  already  had  the  good 
effect  of  compelling  the  attention  of  the  landed  proprietors  to  the  oonditian 
of  the  cottier  or  lahouring  portion  of  the  population  of  Ireland,  who  bad 
preyiousl  J  been  very  much  neglected.  It  had  he^n  almost  universally  the  prac- 
tice to  leave  this  class  of  the  people  at  the  mercy  of  the  formers,  who  generally 
charged  them  exorbitant  rents  for  their  miserable  dwelling-houses;  to 
which,  frequently,  there  was  not  attached  any  land  for  a  garden,  wfaJch, 
when  otherwise  unemployed,  they  might  have  cultivated,  and  raised  vege- 
tables towards  the  support  of  their  families.  The  introduction  of  the  poor 
law  makes  it  now  the  direct  interest  of  the  landlonl  to  look  to  the  state  of 
these  cottiers,  and  improve  their  condition ;  as  otherwise  they  may  become 
a  burden  on  the  poor  rate,  one- half  the  amount  of  which  the  landed  pro|vie> 
tors  are  themselves  obliged  to  pay. 

In  the  Mnnor  of  Walworth  great  pains  have  been  taken  to  prevent  the 
admission  of  strangers  as  cottiers,  and  to  diminish,  as  &r  as  possible,  consistent 
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with  liumanity.  the  number  of  cottier  houses.    In  many  instances  the  cottiers  Erirmei$  Jhtt 

have  been  assinteil  by  pecuniary  grants  to  emigrate,  and  their  houses  pulled     EoidtmB9* 

down ;  and  the  tenants  have  Ikjcu  restrained  from  building  new  ones,  in  all  ^_^__ 

cases  where  the  size  of  their  farms  did  not  justify  the  exi>ectation  that  their 

occupants  would  be  affonled  constant  employment.     By  these  means  the 

number  of  cottiers  has  been  considerably  reduced;  but  it  seems  advisable 

that  some  further  measures  should  be  adopted  towards  diminishing  the 

number,  and  at  the  same  time  improving  the  condition  of  this  class  of  the 

population  on  the  company's  estate.     I  would  recommend  that,  in  all  the 

company's  future  Icttings,  the  tenants  sliould  be  bound  to  keep  their  cottier 

houses  in  proper  onler ;  that  to  each  cottier  house  there  should  be  attached 

a  ganlen  of  sufficient  size  to  afford  at  least  vegetables  to  the  cottier's  family ; 

and  that  the  rent  of  the  cottier's  tenement  should  be  fixed  by  the  company 

on  some  uniform  scale.     It  is  to  little  purpose,  as  regards  the  appearance  of 

an  estate,  that  the  proprietor  gn^nte  long  and  beneficial  leases,  and  otherwise 

expends  much  in  its  improvement,  so  long  as  he  penults  the  existence  of 

these  wretched  cottier  hovels,  and  neglects  the  condition  of  their  miserable 

occupants.     In  all  such  cases,  the  injury  inflicted  on  the  poor  by  the  tenant* 

redounds  to  the  discredit  of  the  landlord. 

The  Fishmongers'  Company  having  approved  of  the  suggestions  contained 
in  the  above  report,  for  improving  the  condition  of  the  cottier  population  on 
their  estate,  ordered  me  to  lay  off  gardens  of  about  half  an  acre  to  each; 
and  I  have,  in  consequence,  visited  the  cottier  houses  myself  at  the  time  I 
laid  off  these  gardens,  and  valued  both  houses  and  gardens,  so  that  only  a 
fair  rent  will  be  charged  in  future.  The  rents  heretofore  charged  on  the 
farms  of  the  company's  principal  tenants,  clearly  show  the  necessity  of 
landlords  interfering  to  prevent  such  oppression.  I  would  prefer  allotments; 
but,  generally  speaking,  the  labourers*  houses  are  so  situated,  in  the  interior 
of  our  fitrms,  that  this  system  could  not  be  conveniently  adopted ;  and  I 
believe  it  would  be  sufficient  for  landlords,  or  their  agents,  to  give  their 
protection  to  the  labourers,  by  seeing  that  their  houses  were  kept  in  suffi- 
cient repair,  and  their  rents  moderate. 

J.  Humphreys,  esq.,  land  agent  to  the  Marquess  of  Abercom.  Tyrone. 

The  labourers  hold  their  cottages  under  the  farmers,  who  build  and  199,  Q.  10, 1 
ought  to  keep  them  in  repair ;  but  this,  in  nianv  instances,  is  sadly 
neglected.  1  hardly  know  any  subject  beset  with  greater  difficulties, 
than  the  condition  of  the  cottier  and  laboarer  of  the  country;  nor 
do  I  see  how  any  improvement  in  the  present  system  can  be  effected, 
except  by  the  landlords  taking  them  out  of  their  present  position,  by 
making  them  their  tenanta 

11.  Have  you  attempted  that  yourself  ] — No,  I  have  not  I  have 
thought  of  attempting  it  throughout  the  whole  estate  upon  every 
fann ;  but  there  would  be  some  difficulty  about  it,  particularly  upon 
the  leased  farms.  They  would  all  submit  to  it,  I  have  no  doubt;  but 
that  is  my  view  of  the  subject.  You  cannot  interfere  between  the 
cottier  and  his  employer  to  say,  as  in  the  ten-hour  fiictory  bill,  ^' You 
shall  pay  him  so  much,  and  work  him  so  much  f  they  make  their 
own  Imrgains.  If  the  landlord  took  the  cottier  and  made  him  his 
tenant,  he  would  become  simply  the  tenant  of  the  head  landlord.  I 
see  no  way  in  which  he  could  be  improved  than  by  the  landlord 
making  him  his  tenant 

T.  B.  Sarsfield,  esq.,  land  proprietor  and  magistrate.        Cork. 

I  would  suggest  as  a  great  advantage  to  the  labourer,  his  being  73a,  Q.  67-4 
allowed  a  cottage  and  half  an  acre  of  land  free  of  rent,  to  employ  his 
family  and  his  own  spare  time  upon.     I  am  convinced  it  would  be 
the  greatest  addition  to  their   comforts;  for   the   families  of  the 
labourers  at  present  have  no  employment.     I  think  if  a  labourer  had 
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Exfraetn  from  either  half  or  a  quarter  of  an  acre  of  land,  it  would  be  of  great 
Evidence,     importance. 

08.  So  that  his  hoys  could  be  employed  upon  it  when  they  were 

not  capable  of  heavier  labour^ — Yes;  and  after  they  came  from 
school.  Now  they  are  at  tjchool  all  their  time,  and  that  is  very 
proper;  but  it  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  give  a  portion  of  land 
to  employ  tliem  upon  at  times. 

69.  Do  I  understand  you  to  suggest,  that  when  a  landed  proprietor 
is  letting  a  large  farm,  he  should  reserve  a  certain  portion  for  allot- 
ments for  labourers? — Yes;  or  insist  upon  his  tenant  doing  something 
of  the  kind.  By  giving  them  a  portion  of  land,  they  would  be  able 
to  keep  out  of  the  workhouse.  The  expense  is  now  about  £6  each 
person,  on  the  average ;  so  that  the  expense  of  a  labourer  and  his 
wife  and  family  of  four,  would  amount  to  £36  a  year^  and  no 
labourer  at  full  work  gets  half  that  money. 

3ork.  Mr.  Robert  Collins,  farmer. 

MO,  Q.  41-50.  41.  Under  whom  do  the  labourers  generally  hold  their  booses  ? — 
Until  within  the  last  few  years  they  were  in  the  habit  of  holding 
them  fn)m  the  formers  on  whose  land  the  houses  were  bailt;  but 
latterly  our  landlord  has  made  a  rule,  and  it  has  been  adopted  pretty 
generally  over  the  estates,  that  the  labourers  should  be  independent 
altogether  of  the  fanners,  as  to  their  houses  and  haggards,  on  whose 
ground  they  stood;  and  I  believe  he  had  the  power  to  do  so.  He 
made  them  become  tenants  of  his  own,  and  put  a  rent  of  da.  or  10& 
for  the  cabin  or  house  and  the  little  kitchen  ganlcn,  and  made  them 
pay  rent  into  his  own  otfice,  which  in  my  opinion  was  a  very  great 
mistake,  and  no  greater  mistake  could  have  been  made;  and  for 
several  reasons  I  come  to  that  conclusion.  I  think  that  that  very 
system  has  created  a  great  deal  of  discontent  and  bad  feeling  between 
the  farmers,  on  whose  ground  the  cabins  are  standing,  and  the 
labourers  who  inhabit  them.  Insti'ad  of  that  good  neighboarly 
feeling  that  was  before  prevailing  among  the  farmers  and  laboarers, 
now  it  is  quite  otherwise.  They  feel  they  are  independent  of  the  fiir- 
mer,  and  they  will  give  him  no  work.  They  are  not  subject  to  him 
in  any  way  whatever.  Before  it  was  quite  the  reverse.  They  got 
work  from  the  farmers.  They  paid  a  certain  rent  for  their  houses, 
and  got  many  little  perquisites. 

42.  What  rent  did  they  previously  pay  to  the  farmers  for  their 
house  and  garden  1 — About  30«.  the  year. 

43.  What  do  they  now  pay  to  the  head  landlord  ? — They  pay 
nearly  according  to  the  quality.  Some  pay  5s.;  some  lO*.;  but  it 
comes  back  upon  them  ultimately,  because  they  have  to  support 
the  house  themselves,  and  thatch  it,  and  repair  it.  Formerly  it  was 
the  farmer  who  was  obliged  to  do  that  for  them. 

44.  Bo  you  mean  to  say  that  you  consider  the  thatching  and 
repairing  of  the  house  costs  the  farmer  258.  a  year,  upon  the  arerage  ? 
No,  I  do  not;  but  it  would  be  better  for  them  to  be  under  the 
farmer  paying  30s.  a  year.  He  had  his  house  kept  comfortable  in 
the  way  of  thatch,  and  he  had  the  farmer  as  his  friend,  which  he  has 
not  now — ^he  is  rather  his  enemv:  he  looks  upon  him  as  his  rival. 

45.  Why  is  he  Yiia  eiieiay*\ — ^^  \ooV&  \3c^\v\i\vcvs5S^  "wa.  ^Vicv^ther 
independent  oi  the  farmet.  TVeiwrmw  ^oe^^  w^\.\e«.si  \ft\fflcq^^\wsi\^ 
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living  in  the  very  centre  of  bis  £Einn,  committing  trespass  npon  him  Extrttei9  Ji 
every  day,  by  their  cows,  their  cocks,  and  hens,  and  children,  and  Endmc§ 
every  thing  of  the  kind,  damaging  him,  and  all  for  what?     The  effect  "^ 

of  it  is  this,  that  the  fa^rmer  has  to  make  a  sacrifico.  In  many 
instances  he  has  purchased  the  good-will  of  the  labourer  in  the  houses, 
and  got  possession  of  them,  in  order  to  do  away  with  it ;  so  that  no 
one  can  come  in  to  annoy  him.  These  houses  contributed  a  good 
deal  to  the  making  up  of  the  farmer's  rent.  He  had  the  labourers  at 
certain  times  of  the  year,  and  now  he  has  not 

46.  Bo  you  suppose  that  the  £Eirmer,  while  the  labourer  was  his 
tenant,  ever  employed  more  labour  than  he  really  wanted  for  the  cul- 
tivation of  his  &.rm) — I  know  they  never  did,  nor  so  much  as  they 
ought  to  employ. 

47.  Will  not  he  now  employ  as  much  labour  as  he  wants  1 — 
Probably  he  will. 

48.  Is  there  any  difficulty  in  finding  labourers? — I  find  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  getting  labourers  now  to  what  I  did  twenty 
years  ago,  or  twelve  years  ago.  I  cannot  get  them  upon  the  same 
terms  that  I  did  twelve  or  eighteen  years  ago. 

49.  Do  you  find  any  difficulty  in  getting  labourers  at  the  ordinary 
wages  of  the  country] — Yes. 

50.  What  wages  do  you  give  them  ? — I  could  get  plenty  of  them 
when  I  came  to  the  country  at  Sd.  a  day  throughout  the  year.  Now 
I  cannot  get  them  at  that  I  must  give  them  6d.  a  day  and  their 
victuals,  which  I  consider  improved  wages.  In  fstct,  I  can  get  no 
men  except  the  men  living  upon  my  fjaiin  to  work  for  me  without 
diet. 

William  Talbot  Crosby,  esq.,  land  proprietor.  Kerry. 

The  labouring  population  are  in  the  most  dreadful  state  in  this  668,  Q.  Sl« 
county — nothing  can  be  worse ;  the  wages  are  low,  and  they  never 
see  money — they  are  not  paid  in  specie;  they  receive  a  score  garden, 
and  it  is  worked  out  of  them.  Immense  sums  of  money  are  extorted 
from  them  for  it  They  are  charged  at  the  rate  of  from  £4  to  £7  an 
acre.  It  occurred  to  me,  that  if  the  system  I  have  adopted  on  my 
own  farm  was  generally  adopted,  it  would  be  very  beneficial.  I 
mean  to  give  them  small  allotments  of  land  as  is  done  in  England, 
and  if  that  was  done  it  would  take  the  labourer  out  of  the  grip  of 
the  tenant:  if  he  let  to  the  labourer  at  a  fair  rent,  that  would 
relieve  the  poor  labourer.  If  it  answers  well  I  shall  adopt  it 
generally. 

22.  To  what  extent  have  you  tried  it  ? — To  the  extent  of  about 
fifteen  acres. 

23.  How  many  femilies  1 — Sixty  labourers ;  a  quarter  of  an  acre 
to  each. 

The  Rev.  C.  B.  Stevenson,  rector  of  Callan.  Eilkenoj. 

Then  about  labourers*  allotments,  it  is  a  question  that  has  been  883,  Q.  24, 
very  much  pressed  upon  me  by  a  correspondence  with  Mrs.  Gill)ert 
and  others,  who  have  brought  the  matter  to  considerable  perfection. 
The  labourers  want  an  interest  in  the  ground.     They  are  idle,  and 
are  the  tools  of  every  designing  person:  but  if  you  <^lve  tWw\^wx\^ 
little  interest  in  the  ground,  youwiW  al\swc\i\>[i<i\CL\ft^wi,wA^^N»^a. 
them  from  those  who  have  no  good  dea\g;iva  ui^ii  VJiaft  c»^x»^2^3*     x«w» 
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Ht^tiafrm  it  sliould  not  exceed  a  quarter  of  an  acre,  and  be  oultivated  entirelj 
EoHenee,     by  spade  industry,  and  only  to  be  continued  while  they  are  in  their 
— ■"        places  as  labourers. 

25.  Do  you  apply  that  to  those  labourers  who  are  sure  of  continual 
employment? — Yes.  It  is  not  to  provide  a  sole  maintenance^  bntto 
employ  their  powers,  and  attach  them  to  the  soil. 

ng*B.  Mr.  Samuel  Robinson,  miller  and  farmer. 

4^  Q.  4.  The  situation  of  the  labouring  population  is  even  more  severe  than 

that  of  the  small  farmers;  their  wages  are  insuiiicient — \d.,  5c/.,  or 
8rf.  per  day  can  hardly  support  themselves,  their  wives,  and  their 
fisimilies.  Every  farmer  holding  100  acres  must  employ  six  or  seven 
men.  I  would  suggest  that  a  clause  be  inserted  in  a  Tenantry  Act 
giving  to  each  of  those  six  or  seven  labourers  (when  no  sufficient 
objecting  cause  can  be  assigned)  a  right  to  enjoy  one  acre  of  good 
land,  he  paying  the  same  rent  as  the  &rmer,  this  acre  to  be  ploughed 
for  him  at  a  fiiir  price,  and  to  be  possessed  by  him  besides  his 
regular  wages,  whilst  he  conducts  himself  properly,  and  to  his  em- 
ployer's satisfaction.  In  case  of  death  or  inability  to  give  laboar, 
the  acre  to  be  given  to  his  successor  in  the  farmer's  service  ;  bnt  his 
wife  and  family  to  be  paid  for  any  improvements  made  thereon,  and 
to  have  liberty  to  remove  or  dispose  of  the  crops.  If  any  difference 
should  arise  between  the  ^Eirmer  and  his  labourer  or  labourers,  it 
should  be  settled  by  arbitration,  and  the  award  to  be  final  and  con- 
clusive on  both  parties.  The  labourer  or  his  family  to  have  no  power 
to  set,  sell,  dispose,  or  assign  his  or  their  interest  in  the  acre,  but  to 
be  paid  for  his  improvements,  if  he  or  they  made  any.  From  tiiis 
would  result  one  very  important  advantage,  the  connexion  of  the 
higher  and  lower  classes;  and  the  good  of  this  is  too  obvious  to 
require  enlarging  on. 

Bsth.  Mr.  Eichard  Phillips,  landholder. 

16,  Q.  61.  61.  Do  the  formers  ffcnerally  give  any  land  with  a  cottage,  or 
docs  the  labourer  depend  entirely  upon  the  potato  land  ? — He  de- 
pends on  the  potato  land.  Generally  speaking,  from  my  experience, 
land  80  given  is  not  very  serviceable  to  them.  I  did  something  of 
the  kind  myself.  I  gave  half  an  acre  of  laud  to  each  of  three  cot- 
tages, and  m  a  few  years  they  gave  it  back  to  me.  They  said  it  was 
too  much,  and  they  were  not  able  to  accomplish  the  labour  without 
employing  horses.  They  prefer  this  plan — all  the  manure  they  can 
procure  I  give  them  land  free  for. 

eath.  J.  L.  W.  Naper,  esq.,  land  proprietor. 

'»  Q- 16-22.  1^'  Does  it  appear  to  you  that  the  cottiers  are  worse  off  in  point 
of  houses  than  in  the  other  counties  adjoining  1 — I  should  say  they 
are  not  better  off;  if  any  thing,  they  are  worse  of£ 

17.  To  what  do  you  attribute  their  being  worse  off? — In  the 
county  of  Meath  they  are  merely  used  as  agricultural  labourers; 
the  large  farmers  do  not  feel  it  to  be  their  interest  to  let  them  land; 
they  use  them  merely  as  labourers. 

18.  In  point  of  fact  that  class  of  labourers  have  scarcely  any  land 
to  fall  back  upon 'I — !i^o. 

19.  What  18  ihe  maximMm  c^\}axi\]v\.^  ^l  \asiWtL\^  \\.  \^^^«6sd^\i^ 
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you  it  is  desirable  that  an  independent  labourer  should  hold  ? — I  EKtfmei§/h 
have  tried  two  or  three  experiments  myself  in  that  way,  and  I  have     J^pidtuct* 
found  them  all  to  fail.     I  have  given  them  a  slated  house  and         " 
garden,  with  an  Irish  acre  of  ground  attached  to  it;  and  I  have 
found  my  present  mode  of  endeavouring  to  assist  the  labourers  to  be 
a  failure. 

20.  In  what  respect  ? — The  farmers  prefer  taking  those  who  are 
not  independent.  An  acre  of  ground  gives  them  a  certain  degree  of 
independence;  and  they  prefer  a  man  who  is  worse  off  in  his  circum- 
stances, because  they  are  able  to  get  a  greater  hold  of  him.  Bat 
independently  of  that,  I  have  found  tliat  1  have  committed  one  great 
error  in  giving  an  acre  of  ground  with  a  house.  I  cannot  get  rid  of 
a  tenant  without  turning  him  out  of  the  house  as  well  as  off  the  acre 
of  ground ;  and  in  my  future  proceedings,  if  I  could  build  a  village, 
or  do  any  thing  upon  a  larger  scale,  I  should  give  a  small  garden 
and  a  house  as  a  distinct  holding,  and  then  give  them  an  allotment 
according  to  the  size  of  the  flajnily,  from  an  acre  downwards,  by 
which  I  should  be  making  them  the  lowest  class  of  landholders,  and 
I  should  avoid  the  odium,  and,  in  fact,  the  injustice,  of  turning  a 
tenant  out  of  the  house  and  garden ;  though  he  might  be  a  very  bad 
tenant  for  an  acre  of  ground,  he  might  be  a  very  fair  one  for  a  houM 
and  garden. 

21.  That  would  be  similar  to  the  allotment  system  which  ha«  been 
adopted  in  £ngland  1 — It  seems  that  in  England,  the  allotment  system 
is  very  doubtful  in  its  result.  It  has  been  pressed  too  &r.  In  Bed- 
fordshire I  have  seen  potatoes  and  wheat  taken  off  the  land  so 

auickly  that  the  nutritive  quality  of  the  ground  could  not  support 
jem ;  and  I  have  seen  the  wheat  standing  apart  like  one*8  finders. 

22.  Was  that  upon  the  allotment  ground  or  upon  the  adjoining 
farms? — I  have  seen  it  upon  the  allotments;  they  have  so  reduced 
the  capability  of  the  soil  to  bear  wheat  at  all,  that  I  have  seen  it 
standing  singly.  I  mention  this  because  I  think  that  the  holder  of 
an  allotment  should  be  obliged  to  follow  a  scientific  cropping^ 
system. 

Lambert  Disney,  esq.,  land  agent.  Meath  and 

36.  Does  any  plan  occur  to  yon  by  which  allotments  of  small     ^"■•* 
portions  of  land  might  be  given  to  labourers,  so  as  in  any  way  to  do  ^^^  ^  ^ 
away  with  the  necessity  of  the  con-acre  system  ? — I  think  allotments 

might  be  given  with  great  advantage  to  the  labourers,  either  by  the 
landlord  or  the  tenant  holding  from  the  landlord;  bnt  it  would  be 
necessary  to  have  some  control  over  the  parties  to  whom  the  allot* 
ments  might  be  given — they  might  secure  their  rent  by  being  ^iven 
a  less  rate  of  wages.  Suppose  a  farmer  gave  to  a  labourer  a  house 
and  allotment,  and  paid  him  Sd.  instead  of  10^.  a  day,  by  that 
means  the  labourer  would  have  no  hold  upon  the  house  and  half 
acre ;  but  if  he  was  put  under  a  rent  for  them,  he  could  not,  in  case 
of  his  misconducting  himself,  be  put  out  without  six  months*  notice. 

37.  Do  \ou  consider  that  the  giving  allotments  in  the  way  yon 
suggest  would  have  any  material  advantage  over  the  mode  in  which 
the  labourer  now  gets  land  1 — Yes,  I  think  that  the  laboMx^x  Vts^a 
has  an  acre,  or  half  an  acre,  with  Vi\a\\o\3L!Ba^  <iovi\.^\i^  V\^ ^^ssJ^ 
mana^  it.    If  he  wanted  to  take  \iai£  au  bjcn^  ol  -^XaX^  ^woAV^ 
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Hrmdt  fnm  would  pay  £5  for  it ;  whereas  he  would  have  it  from  the  landlord  at 
j&picfence.     the  rate  of  from  15«.  to  XI. 
■"""  38.  In  the  one  case  would  he  not  have  to  manure  it.  and  in  the 

other  case  have  it  ready  manured  ? — Yes,  I  helieve  he  would. 

39.  If  the  landlords  were  disposed  or  had  the  means  of  giving' 
some  land  to  their  neighbours,  might  they  not  give  it  them  under  a 
system  more  like  that  of  con-acre,  so  as  to  require  less  labour  from 
the  occupier,  but  giving  it  at  a  very  moderate  rent ;  and  would  it 
not  be  a  beneficial  state  of  things  for  the  labourers  ? — I  do  not  know 
that  it  would.  I  think  that  any  labourer  with  the  families  that  the 
Irish  labourers  generally  have,  could  very  easily  afford  to  labour  and 
manage  half  an  acre  of  ground  without  taking  him  from  his  employ- 
ment at  all.  The  guardians  of  Lord  Damley  have  agreed  to  adopt 
that  plan ;  and  the  next  spring  I  propose  to  build  about  fourteen 
cottages  for  labourers. 

40.  Are  they  labourers  under  Lord  Darnley's  representatives,  or 
labourers  to  the  farmers  % — Some  of  them  work  under  the  guardians, 
and  some  under  the  farmers. 

41.  Have  you  spoken  to  any  of  the  formers  in  the  neighbourhood 
upon  the  subject  ? — Yes,  I  have,  and  the  majority  of  them  have  a 
great  objection,  I  think,  to  any  plan  by  which  the  labourers  would 
be  brought  directly  under  the  protection  of  the  landlord.  It  would 
be  very  necessary  in  any  general  plan  of  the  kind  to  bind  the 
labourers  very  strictly.  Under  the  present  system  of  setting  from 
year  to  year,  there  might  be  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  the  allotment 
system.  Where  they  were  not  farm  labourers  I  should  suggest  their 
being  made  monthly  tenants,  and  possession  of  their  holdings,  on 
their  misconduct,  recovered  before  a  bench  of  magistrates  at  petty 
sessions. 

^k^low.  John  Quin,  esq.,  land  proprietor. 

tt4>  Q.  61.  ^1*  I^  there  any  land  attached  to  the  cottages? — In  very  few  in- 
stances. Mr.  La  Touche  found  a  parcel  of  poor  under-tenants  at  the 
expiration  of  a  lease,  upon  some  land  of  his  in  Delgany  parish,  and 
instead  <if  turning  them  out,  he  said,  ''  I  will  not  make  their  situa- 
tion worse,  I  will  try  to  make  it  better;"  and  he  has  divided  a  plot 
of  ground  between  them,  and  they  are  wonderfully  benefited.  Many 
of  them  labour  with  me.  They  have  this  bit  of  ground,  which  helps 
them  amazingly.  I  should  like  to  see  every  labouring  man  with  a 
bit  of  ground,  in  order  to  promote  the  industry  of  the  family;  it 
gives  them  something  to  do  when  they  cannot  get  employment, 
which  frequently  is  not  to  be  had. 
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WASTE  LANDS  AND  EMIGRATION. 


Summary  of  Evidence,  Waste  Lands. — Extracts  from  Evidence,  viz. :—  Mr.  Griffith*! 
Returns  of  Extent,  classified. — County  Armagh  Reclamation,  Cost  and  Profit,  Lord 
Caledon*s  Estate.— County  Donegal  Locations,  Glenfiu  Estate— Reclamation,  Cost 
and  Profit,  Loughash  Estate. — Instructions  for  Reclaiming  Bog  Land,  Cloghan 
Estate.— Road  Making  in  Waste  District,  by  Captain  Kennedy.— Improvements,  as 
dependent  on  Government  aid. — Mr.  Wray's  Improvements ;  Cost  and  Profit. — Dif- 
ference in  Reclaiming  Black  and  Red  Bog. — County  Tyrone,  Reclamation  and 
Location,  Sir  Robert  Ferguson^s  Estate. — Mr.  Lafferty*s  Improvements ;  Cost  and 
Profit.— County  Clare,  Mr.  Daxon,  Extent  and  Improved  Value.— Mr.  Gibson*! 
Reclamation,  Cost  and  Profit. — County  Cork,  Mr.  Colthurst^s  Improvements,  Cost 
and  Remuneration. — Mr.  0*Conneirs  Improvements ;  Cost  and  Profit. — Reclamation 
Crown  Estate,  Kingwilliamstown. — County  Limerick  Locations  on  Sir  Richard 
Bourke's  Estate.— Mr.  M'Nab,  Bog  Reclamation.— County  Tipperary,  Mr.  O'Plynn, 
Bog  Reclamation. — County  Waterford,  Trappists^  Improvements,  Mount  Melleray. — 
The  Rev.  P.  Fogarty,  Location  of  Tenants.— System  on  Mr.  Cheamley*s  Estate. — 
County  Galway,  Mr.  Filgate,  Red  Bog  Reclunation,  Unprofitable. — Waate  Land 
Improvement  Company  Details. — Wastes  visited  by  Commissioner!. — Mr.  Gh>dley, 
Emigration,  details  concerning. — ^Tables  of  emigration. 

There  is  scarcely  any  subject  investigated  by  the  Commis- 
sioners, upon  which  the  evidence  is  so  concurrent  as  that  of 
Waste  Land  Reclamation,  with  a  view  of  increasing  remune- 
rative employment  for  the  labouring  population. 

Mr.  Griffith's  valuable  report  and  table,  given  at  pages  576 
to  585,  exhibit  the  amount  of  waste  land  in  the  different 
counties,  classified  according  to  the  different  degrees  of 
capability  for  improvement.  They  show  that  Irelsoid  con- 
tains— 

Acres. 
Waste  land  improvable  for  tillage,       •         .         .1 ,425,000 


Do.  for  pasture. 

Total  improvable,  . 
Waste  land  unimprovable,    . 


Gross  total. 


2,330,000 

3,755,000 
2,535,000 

6,290,000 


The  following  Table  furnishes  a  scale  by  which  the  effect 
of  turning  the  improvable  waste  land  to  bew^^<cvs3L  %f^<^<svss^.'^'> 
measured ; — 
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To  judge  eorreotly  whether  the  imprOYement  of  the  wiste 
land  be  a  subject  of  that  importance  which  so  many  have 
thought  it,  wc  must  estimate  its  probable  effect  in  comparisoA 
with  those  other  measures  which  have  been  very  generally 
suggested,  with  a  view  to  supply  increased  productive  em-> 
ployment  to  the  population,  and  thereby  relieve  the  over*' 
stocked  labour  market  of  Ireland. 

The  following  appear  to  be  amongst  the  chief  remedies 
suggested  for  this  object: — 

1.  Cultivation  of  waste  lands. 

2.  Draining  and  subsoiling  the  lands  at  present  productive 
which  require  this  operation. 

3.  Emigration. 

The  above  table  95  (2)  shows  that  192,868  families 
might  be  permanently  provided  for  upon  lots  about  eight 
acres  in  extent,  by  the  existing  amount  of  the  best  quality 
of  improvable  waste  land ;  or  that  the  first  and  second  quality 
added  together,  would  furnish  the  same  number  of  fiimilieB 
with  farms  of  about  twenty  acres  each.  This  would  be 
a  permanent  provision  for  that  number  of  families,  comprisiDg 
above  a  ipillion  of  souls,  and  may  be  estimated  to  abstract 
permanently  from  competition  in  the  present  labour  market 
about  300,000  labourers.  And  if  a  proper  selection  of  the 
waste  land  settlers  be  made,  133,720  families,  (see  coL  e,)  com- 
prising about  730,460  individuals,  would  be  raised  in  their  ooa- 
dition,  by  the  consolidation,  up  to  eight  acres,  of  small  pro- 
ductive lots,  at  present  inadequate  to  their  support.  This 
would  produce  a  further  abstraction  of  competitors  from  the 
present  labour  market  of  more  tban  200,000  labourers,  mak- 
ing, with  the  former  number  of  300,000,  a  total  of  500,000 
labourers  abstracted  from  competition  in  the  over-stocked 
labour  market.  And  the  evidence  leads  to  the  conviction, 
that  this  result  can  be  obtained  not  only  without  any  permar 
nent  loss,  but  with  a  very  large  permanent  gain;  as  it  appears 
that  3,755,000  acres  of  waste  land,  not  now  giving  a  gross 
produce  exceeding,  on  the  average,  48.  per  acre,  may  be  made 
to  yield  a  gross  produce  of  £6  per  acre,  being  a  total  increase 
from  £751,000  to  £22,530,000,  and  that  the  first  three  or 
four  years'  crops  would  return  the  cost  requisite  to  bring 
about  this  change. 
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The  drainage  and  snbsoiling  of  the  prodnctire  lands  all 
the  witnesses  admit  to  be  the  most  important  operations 
which  can  be  effected  in  Ireland :  and  their  indispensable 
necessity  has  become  more  apparent  than  ever  by  the  heavy 
visitation  from  which  we  are  now  suffering,  as  without  them 
the  proper  substitutes  cannot  be  successAilly  adopted  for 
the  general  crop  of  the  country,  which  may  now  be  said  to 
have  ceased  to  exist.  The  draining  and  snbsoiling  of  pro- 
ductive lands  also  offer  a  most  fortunate  resource,  in  em- 
ployment, for  the  present  critical  moment,  and  for  some  years 
to  come.  But  these  operations  cannot  be  looked  to  as  a  per- 
manent mode  of  relieving  the  labour  market.  They  are  in 
their  nature  finite,  and  not  annually  recurring  operations  to 
be  performed  on  the  same  land.  It  is  most  unfortunate 
that  we  have  not  any  definite  statement  of  the  lands  in  the 
several  districts  which  require  these  operations — a  state- 
ment, however,  which  might  easily  be  collected;  we  must 
therefore  calculate  as  we  best  can  upon  the  subject. 

In  the  Census  Returns,  Appendix,  No.  88,  we  find 
13,464,300  acres  stated  as  the  extent  of  productive  lands  in 
Ireland ;  and  from  the  accounts  given  of  the  general  want 
of  drainage  throughout  Ireland,  it  may  not  be  too  much  to 
say,  that  of  this  whole  extent  10,000,000  acres  would 
require  drainage  and  snbsoiling,  and  would  largely  repay 
the  cost  of  such  improvements. 

We  may  assume  that  the  average  cost  would  reach  £8 
per  acre,  or,  on  the  whole,  £80,000,000. 

Wo  may  calculate  that  the  execution  of  such  works  would 
be  nearly  confined  to  the  six  months  intervening  between 
September  and  April,  and  would  require  £10  as  the  payment 
of  each  labourer  for  these  six  months.  Here  then  would  be 
valuable  employment  for  about  2,000,000  of  hands  for  the 
winter  halves  of  the  four  next  years,  or  for  1 ,000,000  of  hands 
for  like  portions  of  the  next  eight  years.  But  after  the  com- 
pletion of  the  work,  there  must  be  a  sudden  and  continued 
glut  felt  in  the  labour  market,  unless  other  measures  be 
combined  with  it;  as  one  effect  of  these  very  improve- 
ments after  their  completion  would  be,  to  enable  the 
occupier  to  cultivate  his  lands  with  a  smaller  amount  of 
human  labour  than  he  requires  at  present. 
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The  Census  Emigration  Returns,  Appendix,  No.  1 06,  p.  70 1 , 
show  that  the  voluntary  efflux  from  Ireland,  during  the  ten 
years  ending  the  6th  June,  1841,  to  the  Colonies  and  to  fo- 
reign states,  amounted  to  214,647,  averaging  21,464  yearly. 
Nearly  nine-tenths  of  these  emigrants  went  to  British  Ame- 
rica, and  most  of  the  remaining  tenth,  to  the  United  States. 

This  may  therefore  be  taken  as  representing  the  natural 
demand  of  those  different  labour  markets  upon  us.  And 
our  supply  cannot  be  increased  beyond  this  natural  demand 
by  any  stimulus  of  government,  without  producing  very  dis- 
astrous consequences  in  those  countries,  as  well  as  to  our 
own  emigrants ;  unless,  by  the  establishment  of  special 
colonies,  and  distinct  additional  employment  from  our  own 
funds  in  such  places,  we  extend  the  demand  for  labour  in 
the  same  proportion  that  we  cause  the  increased  supply. 

It  would  appear  that  the  present  emigration  "from  Ireland  210,  Q.  5S. 
does  not  relieve  us  from  those  classes  that  it  would  be  desir-  35a,*  Q.  I6.* 
able  to  part  with ;  that  the  voluntary  emigrants,  for  the  ®^»  9|  ^j 
most  part,  consist  of  families  possessing  capital,  whilst  our  418,  Q.  8I. 
paupers  remain  at  home ;  and  that  the  young,  the  strong, 
the  enterprising,  and  industrious  individuals  of  families  leave 
us,  whilst  the  old,  the  impotent,  the  idle,  and  indolent  por- 
tions stay  with  us. 

Emigration,  to  be  useful  here,  must  consist  in  the  removal 
of  entire  and  average  families,  not  of  the  choice  and  valuable 
from  amongst  us. 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  we  cannot  give  an  impulse  to  emi- 
gration by  merely  putting  people  into  ships  and  landing  them 
in  large  numbers  on  the  shores  of  some  other  country  where 
their  labour  is  not  required;  but  that  if  we  carry  them 
abroad,  in  large  numbers,  we  must  take  upon  ourselves  the 
cost  and  responsibility  of  establishing  them  there  in  a  per- 
manent way  of  well-doing,  that  shall  not  be  injurious  to  the 
labouring  classes  of  their  new  country. 

This  will  entail,  first,  the  cost  of  their  transport ;  secondly, 
the  cost  of  their  permanent  location  in  the  country  of  their 
adoption. 

As  the  above-mentioned  returns  prove  that  America  is  the 
attractive  destination  to  emigrants,  we  shaU  confine  our  cal- 
culations to  it. 
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nil,  Q.  28 -  It  would  appear,  from  Mr.  GkxUey's  evidence,  that  the  cost 
^'  ^^*  per  head  incurred  by  Goyemment,  for  the  passage  and  loca- 
:tiou  of  emigrants  sent  to  Upper  Canada,  in  the  year  1825, 
amounted  to  £21  6s.  This  would  be  about  £106  6s.  per 
Average  family.  And  Mr.  Godley,  whose  evidenoe  ia  based 
upon  personal  observations  made  in  America,  would  appear 
to  estimate  the  oost  of  passage  and  final  location  of  a  £unilj 
at  even  a  higher  figure,  as  ho  calculates  on  the  neceesity  of 
keeping  the  labourers  for  such  a  period  in  employment — ia 
some  district  of  Canada  to  be  purchased  for  the  purpoae— ai 
would  enable  them  to  acquire  a  certain  amount  of  capital 
before  they  commence  cultivating  upon  their  own  account 
And  although  ho  considers  that  some  of  this  coat  may  be  re> 
turned  by  the  sale  of  farms  to  the  emigrants,  he  ia  of  opinion 
that  the  cost  of  transport  to  the  colony,  which  he  estimates  at 
£30  per  family,  must  be  a  permanent  loss. 

Mr.  Godley  seems  to  think,  that  in  addition  to  this  certain 
loss  of  £30  per  family,  it  is  essential  that  the  emigraati 
should  be  a  well-selected  class,  comprising  efficient  labourers 

This  principle  of  selecting  the  best  families  for  removal  to 
Canada,  and  retaining  the  worst  at  home,  would  not  be  ia 
ju:cordance  with  the  object  in  view — the  social  and  physical 
improvement  of  Ireland. 

Supposing,  then,  that  a  district  were  provided  in  Upper 
Canada^  to  be  conducted  under  a  humane  and  judicious  prin- 
ciple of  superintendence,  for  the  reception  and  permanent 
location  of  Irish  emigrants,  and  that  a  sufiScient  command  of 
capital  were  given  to  accomplish  all  that  such  an  undertaking 
might  require;  and  supposing  that  192,368  of  the  best 
labouring  families  be  selected  and  sent  there,  instead  of  being 
established  upon  the  improvable  portion  of  the  waste  lands 
of  Ireland,  we  must  be  content  to  suffer  a  certain  loss  of 
£5,771,040  for  their  removal,  bdependently  of  the  chancea 
attending  the  investment  of  the  enormous  additional  sums 
required  for  their  employment  and  final  establishment  in  the 
colony — which,  taken  at  2s.  per  man  per  day  for  the  labouring 
portion,  say  one  third  of  the  whole  number  for  two  years,  would 
contemplate  an  expenditiu^  for  labour  exceeding  nineteen 
millions  of  money,  the  return  for  which,  at  three  per  cent, 
I  does  not  appear  \  wj  e^ttdAn. 
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'  It  maj  be  uButiied  tbst  the  aame  amount  of  ]&b«ur  would 
be  required  for  the  settlement  of  the  same  number  of  lamiliff 
on  the  Irish  waste  lands ;  bnt  as  this  labour  would  cost  00I7 
half  the  price  paid  in  Canada,  the  expenditure  would  be  but 
nine  and  a  half  mlUions. 

The  foregoing  calculations  enable  ua  to  present  the  follow- 
ing summary  Table  of  comparison,  in  reference  to  the  three 
principal  modes  of  affording  present  and  permanent  relief  to 
the  labouring  population,  and  the  labour  market  generally^ 
of  Ireland : — 
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There  are  a  variety  of  moat  important  considerations  con- 
nected with  these  several  subjects,  both  as  regarding  the  im- 
mediate necessities  and  the  future  prospects  of  this  country. 

First,  that  in  drainage  we  have  a  most  profitable  opporta- 
nity  of  meeting  the  greater  part  of  our  present  difiiculties  an 
■regards  the  employment  of  the  people. 

Here,  however,  it  must  be  observed,  that  much  forethought 
and  caution  will  be  required.  The  jield  dnunage  cannot  be 
very  e^'tensivelif  used  for  rehef  employment  during  the  ram- 
mer months,  because  the  landa  are  then  occupied  by  crop*. 
And  all  river  drainages  and  public  works  of  every  kind 
should  be  carefully  reserved  for  execution  in  the  rammer, 
which  is  the  chief  season  of  pressure  on  the  people. 

Secondly,  the  improvement  of  waste  lands  offers  a  most 
extensive  and  profitable  source  of  relief  both  present  and 
permanent.  It  has  one  advantage  over  the  field  drainage,  in 
being  available  during  every  part  of  the  year,  as  no  crops 
would  come  in  the  way  of  our  summer  work  in  those  districts. 
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The  profit  of  reclaimmg  waste  land  will  be  best  understood 
from  a  practice  not  uncommon  in  Ireland,  to  which  farmen 
96,  Q-  1^-  sometimes  resort.  This  consists  in  giving  the  use  of  t 
small  portion  of  it  to  a  poor  cottier  or  herdsman  for  the  fint 
three  crops,  after  which  this  improved  portion  is  given  up  to 
the  farmer,  and  a  fresh  piece  of  the  waste  land  is  taken  on 
the  same  terms  by  the  cottier.  Here  we  have  the  example 
of  the  very  poorest  class  in  Ireland  obtaining  a  livelihood  bj 
the  cultivation  of  waste  land  under  the  most  discouraging 
and  the  least  remunerative  circumstances  that  can  well  be 
imagined. 

The  extensive  and  matured   example  of  the  Loughash 
p.  eoi.  reclamation,  (Appendix,  No.  15,)  effected  by  the   poorest 

class  of  cottiers,  who  have  raised  themselves  there  into  t 
comfortable  body  of  farmers,  is  another  most  convincing 
proof  of  the  inherent  value  and  vigour  of  this  class  of 
employment. 

It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  the  desertion  of  Ire- 
land by  the  potato  crop,  affects  very  materially  the  question 
of  reclamation,  particularly  as  regards  those  poorer  classes 
just  referred  to. 

It  in  fact  precludes  the  possibility  of  the  pauper  becoming 
a  successful  improver  of  waste  land,  as  he  has  been  frequently 
heretofore,  because  in  cultivating  the  potato  he  was  able  to 
divide  the  labour  of  completely  breaking  down  the  soil  over 
a  period  of  three  years,  taking  a  crop  each  year,  which 
repaid  him  as  he  went  on.  It  is  doubtful  whether  any  other 
crop  can  be  substituted,  which  will  admit  of  this  advantageous 
mode  of  proceeding  as  regards  the  poor  man !  Any  other 
crop  that  we  are  in  the  habit  of  producing,  requires  that  the 
whole  surface  should  be  well  manufactured  and  broken  up 
before  the  crop  is  sown.  Therefore  the  destruction  of  the 
potato,  if  it  prove  permanent,  must  cause  a  very  distinct  mo- 
dification of  the  course  by  which  many  judicious  persons 
brought  about  the  improvement  of  their  waste  lands;  and 
must  render  necessary  the  investment  of  a  much  larger 
amount  of  capital  for  this  object  than  has  sufliced  heretofore. 

The  practice  hitherto  adopted  in  the  reclamation  of  Irisli 
waste  lands  may  be  classed  under  three  distinct  methods. 
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First,  By  leaving  the  whole  operation  to  the  muunsted 
exertion  of  the  tenant. 

Second,  By  the  proprietor  reclaiming  at  his  own  cost,  and 
then  letting  the  land  at  the  full  improved  value. 

Third,  By  locating  the  tenant  on  the  unimproved  land  and 
assisting  him  in  those  operations  which  are  beyond  his  own 
means,  or  which  tend  to  bring  the  land  more  rapidly  forward 
to  a  perfect  state  of  tillage. 

If  the  failure  of  the  potato  prove  to  be  permanent,  the  first 
method  would  scarcely  be  applicable  on  any  general  scale  in 
reference  to  the  location  of  the  poor  classes,  for  the  reasons 
already  assigned. 

From  all  that  has  been  said,  it  is  probable  that  the  third  would 
be  the  most  practicable  mode  of  accomplishing  the  object. 

It  must  be  kept  in  view,  that  the  occupier  of  even  the 
smallest  lot  of  land  has  a  natural  disinclination  to  remove 
from  his  present  locality,  whatever  that  may  be;  and  to  over- 
come this  disinclination,  should  be  an  essential  consideration 
in  any  thing  of  the  kind  contemplated. 

The  best  mode  of  securing  voluntary  action  will  be  to  pro* 
vide  that  the  future  location  shall  be  more  valuable  and 
attractive  than  that  which  he  is  expected  to  resign.  It  will 
not  be  difficult  to  secure  this  main  point,  when  one  considers 
the  small  portions  of  land  and  the  miserable  houses  occupied 
by  the  classes  in  question,  with  their  very  inadequate  means 
of  subsistence,  when  their  whole  position  is  minutely  analyzed. 

A  cottier  holding  an  acre  of  land,  with  a  miserable  cottage, 
at  a  middleman's  high  rent  for  example,  would  willingly 
move  to  a  waste  land  lot  of  twenty  acres,  of  which  three  or 
four  may  have  been  reclaimed,  and  where  he  finds  a  snug 
cottage  ready  to  receive  him  at  a  fair  rent,  although  he 
would  not,  nor  could  not,  with  prudence,  under  present  eir» 
cumstancesy  venture  upon  a  lot  entirely  waste,  even  although 
it  were  furnished  with  a  house  for  him. 

It  would  appear  from  the  evidence,  that  such  a  mode  of 
proceeding  might  be  adopted  with  considerable  advantage 
to  all  parties,  although  it  is  requisite  to  repeat,  that  the 
failure  of  the  potato  crop  since  the  evidence  was  given, 
must  render  some  of  the  very  best  reconmiendationB  that 
were  then  received  inapplicable  at  preseikt«    TVi^Xst^w^^stfifrfc^ 
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however,  that  the  land  would  amply  remunerate  for  the  cost 
of  its  improvement,  if  judgment  be  used  in  its  selection 
and  mode  of  treatment,  cannot  be  disputed. 

The  depth  of  the  j)eat  soil  appears  to  be  one  of  the  chief 
points  to  bear  in  mind,  as  affecting  the  cost  of  reclamation, 
«  copious  mixture  of  clay  or  gravel  being  indispensable  to 
render  it  a  permanently  productive  soil.  This  miirture  must 
be  provided  either  by  bringing  up  some  of  its  own  subsoil 
upon  the  surface,  or  by  carrying  clay  or  gravel  from  some 

other  place. 

Mr.  Griffith  conceives  that,  in  general,  reclamation  would 
not  repay  the  cost  of  bringing  the  clay  or  gravel  from  a 
distance  greater  than  half  a  mile,  even  by  the  assistance  of 
railways. 

The  evidence  offers  the  following  classification  of  bog 
lands,  with  reference  to  their  improvement  and  depth. 

1st.  When  the  depth  of  bog  does  not  exceed  about  one 
S^p.  6S9.  ft><>*>  *he  reclamation  is  easy :  a  good  trenching  will  give  a 
sufficient  mixture  of  the  subsoil  with  the  peat,  and  with 
thorough*draining  and  a  good  manuring  of  lime,  completely 
reclaims  this  class  of  waste.  The  best  time  for  trenching 
bog  is  late  in  the  autumn,  as  the  rains  and  frosts  that 
follow,  break  down  and  pulverize  the  soil.  If  it  be  trenched 
in  spring  or  summer,  the  wind  and  heat  produce  hard 
clods,  which  are  difficult  afterwards  to  reduce. 

2nd.  When  the  depth  of  bog  varies  from  one  to  three 
feet,  thorough  drains  should  be  opened  at  the  proper  dis- 
tances; the  bog  in  the  site  of  those  drains  should  be 
removed  by  cutting  for  turf  to  the  depth  of  the  subsoil ; 
and  the  quantity  of  clay  required  for  the  surface  can  be  then 
taken  from  the  drains,  and  spread  on  the  land  after  the  sur- 
fiice  is  dug.  The  drains  may  then  be  covered  in,  and  lime 
manure  applied. 

3rd.  When  the  bog  varies  from  three  to  six  feet  deep,  the 
method  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  last  described. 

4th.  When  the  depth  of  bog  exceeds  six  feet,  it  may  be 

cheaper  to  carry  the  clay  upon  the  land  from  some  other 

place,  than  to  obtain  it  by  stripping  to  the  subsoil  in  the 

thorough  drains ;  but  this  is  a  point  that  depends  upon  cir- 

^  cumstanccs.    l^luc\i  m^k.^  >a^  ^ovi^  Vs^  ^  «^«.tematic  arrange- 
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tnent  of  the  laying  out  of  thorough-drams,  and  cutting  from 
them  large  quantities  of  fuel,  to  lay  bare  the  subsoil.  The 
fuel  thus  obtained  may  be  stored,  if  not  all  wanted  at  the 
time,  and  should  ultimat-ely  pay  the  greater  part  of  the  cost 
of  getting  at  the  clay. 

Much  judgment  appears  requisite  in  the  important  prepa-  Appendix  14 
ratory  operations  of  laying  out  the  roads  of  a  waste  land       ' 
district,  before  locating  a  population,  and  much  future  cost 
and  evil  may  be  thereby  prevented. 

The  &rms  should  then  be  laid  out  upon  a  general  piin-  p.  000. 
dple  witli  reference  to  the  roads. 

The  local  superintendence  of  the  Waste  Ixtti  Company's 
estates  is  vested  in  an  intelligent  and  respectable  agricultu* 
rist,  placed  in  charge  of  each  estate. 

The  reclamation  of  two  proprietors'  estates  in  the  counties 
of  Tyrone  and  Donegal,  has  been  conducted  by  the  instm* 
mentality  of  an  Agricultural  School  established  upon  each : 
the  out-door  teachers^  or  agriculturists,  being  charged  with  see  CtepW, 
the  instruction  and  management  of  the  tenants;  in  which  ^^jLoi^t. 
duties  they  Bre  assisted  by  their  boarding  pupils,  or  appren^ 
tices,  who  thus  acquire  practical  experience  in  their 
profession. 

It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  all  the  evidence 
on  tiie  subject  of  reclaiming  Waste  Lands,  has  refe* 
rence  to  the  times  and  circumstances  prior  to  the  present 
crisis,  produced  by  the  failure  of  the  potato  crop ;  and  it  is 
difficult  to  estimate  the  effect  which  events,  growing  out  of 
this  failure,  may  produce,  when  taken  in  conjunction  with 
the  removal  of  the  duties  on  foreign  grain,  a  subject  much 
adverted  to  by  the  witnesses. 

It  must  be  recollected,  that  the  Irish  people  have  now 
become  reconciled  to  the  use  of  Indian  com ;  and  if  this 
food  can  be  supplied  in  sufficient  quantities  from  America, 
and  at  lower  prices  than  would  remunerate  the  grower  of 
oats  in  our  own  lands,  it  would  be  difficnit  to  calculate  the 
effects  which  would  be  thus  produced  cm  the  employmeii!; 
of  the  Irish  people.  But  assuming  that  something  near  the 
price  of  6s.  per  cwt  for  oats,  taken  as  the  basis  for  the 
Government  valuation  of  Ireland,  may  be  calculated  upon 
hereafter,  there  could  be  no  reason  to  doubts  YCLl\iaX^»ai^ 
that  great  tnocem  and  extensive  reUei  to  \>:^\BX)<9;it  \&»£«fi^ 
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of  Ireland  must  attend  the  recbmation  of  the  improirable 
waste  lands. 

One  of  the  chief  difficulties  to  be  anticipated  in  bringing 
about  any  general  plan  for  improving  the  waste  lands,  will  be 
the  taking  up  possession  of  them  from  their  present  occupiers, 
who  are  disposed  to  cling  to  them  with  great  pertinacity, 
even  although  they  derive  a  very  small  return  from  them  by 
grazing  cattle,  and  although  they  may  have  no  power  or 
desire  to  improve  or  cultivate  them. 

In  reference  to  this  difficulty,  it  is  most  desirable  to  frame 
some  practical  scale  which  may  enable  a  beneficial  bargain 
to  be  made  with  the  present  occupiers  of  waste  land,  calcu- 
lated to  induce  them  voluntarily  to  give  up  a  portion,  at 
least,  of  suchlands  for  reclamation ;  and  it  is  impossible  to 
overrate  the  importance  of  obtaining  this  voluntary  co-opera- 
tion upon  their  parts,  as  affecting  the  success  of  any  general 
enterprise  of  the  kind. 
8m  Chapter,  In  entering  upon  this  calculation,  we  shall  only  deal  with 
the  occupier  as  the  superintendent,  calculating  his  profits  as 
such,  and  supposing  him  to  pay  strangers  for  the  labour  he 
may  require,  whether  he  be  considered  as  the  grazier  or  the 
tillage  farmer. 

We  shaU  take  the  case  of  a  man  now  holding,  say,  100 
acres  of  good  waste  land,  the  quality  being  such  that  every 
two  acres  would  feed  a  cow,  for  which  the  season's  grazing 
charge  would  be  15^.,  or  the  gross  produce  7s.  6d,  per  acre, 
making  the  total — 

£    s.    d. 
Gross  produce  of  tbe  100  acres,  37  10     0 

Deduct  cost  of  herding,  say,    .      £10     0     0 
Do.     rent,  taxes,  &c.,  at  2s,,         10     0     0 


Yaloation. 


20     0     0 


V 


Grazier's  profit,         £17  10     0 

The  object  then  is,  that  after  he  shall  have  given  up  his 
100  acres  for  reclamation,  he  shall  be  put  into  such  a  posi- 
tion, by  receiving  back  a  smaller  portion  of  the  same  land 
reclaimed,  as  shall  enable  him  to  continue  to  derive  a  profit 
of  £17  lOs.  And  assuming  that  he  may  be  instructed  and 
induced  to  till  properly  the  land  returned  him,  and  that  by 
so  doing  it  .could  afford  to  pay  him  £l  an  acre  for  his  super* 
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intcndence,  in  addition  to  all  other  chargoa  of  cultivation, 
&c.,  we  find  that  he  ought  to  get  hack  seventeen  and  a  half 
acres,  leaving  eighty-two  and  a  half  acres  to  bo  disposed  of 
to  other  people. 

Were  we  to  take  into  account  the  power  of  finding  a  mar- 
ket  for  the  labour  of  his  family,  at,  say,  £2  per  acre  of  the 
improved  land  that  he  is  to  receive  back,  and  estimate  this 
in  addition  to  the  £1  per  acre  for  superintendence,  he  would 
then  be  remunerated  by  receiving  back  about  six  acres  of  the 
improved  land,  leaving  ninety-four  acres  applicable  to  other 
occupiers. 

Perhaps  a  medium  course  might  be  found  to  answer,  viz. : 
that  of  giving  back  to  the  former  occupier  a  compact  shaped 
holding  of  twenty  or  tliirty  acres,  of  which  six  acres  might 
be  perfectly  reclaimed,  leaving  seventy  or  eighty  acres  dispos- 
able to  others. 


Return  of  the  probable  extent  of  Waste  Lands  in  each 
County  in  Ireland,  furnished  by  R.  Griffith,  esq.,  C,E^ 
and  General  Valuation  Commissioner. 

classification. 

First,  that  which  is  considered  by  him  to  be  susceptible 
of  remunerative  improvement,  su  as  to  produce  both 
com  and  green  crops. 

Second,  tliat  which  may  be  improved  for  pasture  by 
draining  alone. 

Third,  tliat  which  he  considers  as  incapable  of  improve- 
ment, at  a  cost  which  would  reimburse  the  farmer. 

Pkovince  of  Leinster. 

CouNTV  OF  Dublin. — In  this  county  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
land  capable  of  improvement,  which  docs  not  exceed  an  elevation  of 
1,(>00  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  has  already  been  cultivated. 

In  the  interior  of  the  high  mountain  glens,  there  are  some  spots 
\i'hich  may  be  improved.  On  the  whole,  this  county  contains  about 
11^,000  acres  of  coarse  boggy  or  rocky  pasture  land,  no  part  of 
which  has  ever  been  tilled.  Of  this  quantity,  about  1,500  acres 
may  be  drained  and  cultivated  with  advantajire,  so  as  to  produce 

freen  crops  and  meadow  ;  6,000  acres  may  be  improved  by  simple 
raining,  and  rendered  much  more  productive  than  at  present  as 
pasture  land  for  sheep  and  young  cattle  ;  and  1 1 ,500  acres  of  high 
or  rocky  mountain,  which  may  be  considered  as  incapable  of  im- 
provement, inasmuch  a.s  it  would  not  repay  the  farmer  the  cost  of 
draining. 

2  p 
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County  of  Loutti. — Tliis  county  is  for  the  most  part  inhabited 
bv  a"  active  and  iiuhistrious  people,  and  only  a  small  porti (Hi  of  the 
land  which  is  susceptil)le  of*  iuiprovenicnt  has  been  leu  untilied. 

At  present  it  contains  about  15,000  acres  of  coarse  pasture  land, 
no  part  of  which,  at  a  fair  rent,  is  worth  5s,  an  acre,  statute  mea- 
sure, but  the  «Treater  |)ortion  is  nearly  unprwluctive.  Of  this  extent, 
3,000  acres  may  be  (trained  and  tilled  ;  6,000  may  be  drained  for 
pasture ;  and  7,000  acres  of  the  elevated  ground  near  the  summits 
of  tlie  mountains,  must  be  considered  incapable  of  improvement. 

County  of  Longford. — This  county  contains  altogether  about 
5r),000  acres  (»f  land,  consisting  either  of  coarse  heathy  pasture  or 
of  flow  boLT-  The  lattor  mav  amount  to  about  .'^O.OOO  acres,  of 
which  about  lS,onU  acres  are  susceptil)le  of  improvement  for  culti- 
vation, by  a  system  consisting  of  perfect  draining,  followed  by  a 
coating  oF  from  three  to  four  inches  of  clayey  gravel,  which  occurs 
abundantly  near  the  edges  of  most  of  the  In^gs.  It  is  true,  in  the 
abstract,  that  the  whole  may  be  considered  capable  of  cultivation; 
but  owing  to  the  expense  of  the  transport  of  gravel  from  the  edge, 
even  bv  the  assistance  of  railways,  the  surface  cannot  be  coated 
with  clay  at  a  rennnu'rative  price,  at  a  greater  distance  than  half  a 
statute  mile  from  the  b'»g  edge.  This  circumstance  naturallv  limits 
the  remunerative  nclamation  to  about  one- third  of  the  extent  of  the 
large  bogs  ;  but  the  whole  may  be  drained  advantageously,  by  which 
means  coarse  pasture  will  be  protluced  in  a  few  years.  Including 
the  mountain  pasture,  and  the  portion  of  the  Imgs  just  mentioned, 
the  county  of  Longford  contains  1^.000  acres  which  may  be  re- 
claimed for  cultivation,  so  as  to  produce  corn  and  green  crops  ; 
38,000  aens  may  be  inij)roved  for  pasture  ;  and  3.000  acres  are  in- 
capable of  improvement. 

County  of  Wkstmeatii. — This  county  contains  about  50,000 
acres  of  land  which  have  never  been  tilled,  the  greater  {Ktrtion  of 
which  is  similarly  circumstanced  with  the  unhnproved  lands  of  Long- 
ford, though  [KThai)s  more  improvable.  On  the  whole,  about 
18,000  acres,  consisting  chiefly  of  bog,  with  .some  rough  pasture, 
might  be  advantageously  improved  for  cultivation  ;  37,OOU  acres 
may  be  drauied  ;  and  1,000  acres  are  incapable  of  improvement. 

County  of  Mkatii — This  county  contains  about  IG.OOO  acres  of 
bog  and  coarse  pasture  land  ;  it  is  probable  that  (j,000  acres  are 
cajiahle  of  improvement  for  cultivation  ;  8,000  maybe  improved  by 
draining :  and  L\000  acres  may  be  considered  as  unimprovable. 

County  of  Kildaiif. — With  the  exception  of  a  small  tract  of 
hilly  land,  situated  between  Naas  and  IJlessingtuii,  on  tlic  eastern 
side  of  the  county,  Kihlare  presents  an  unusually  flat  surface,  few- 
portions  of  which  reach  an  elevation  of  300  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  This  county  contains  altogether  about  o'-?,U00  acres  of  un- 
cultivated land,  <if  which  44, 0<  0  acres  consist  of  extensive  flow  bogs, 
being  a  part  <»f  the  great  bog  of  Allen.  It  has  been  well  ascer- 
tained that  bogs  oV  \\\\s  iWv!t\\\l\ov\  are  susceptible  of  cultivation, 
both  for  corn  and  '^teeiv  cvo\>*,  \s\\vi\\  ^v^<i^\\^  ^viwwi^^  ^wk^^v^c^ 
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With  claj  and  limestone  gravel,  which  occurs  abundantl}'  along  the 
bog  edges  ;  but,  as  already  mentioned,  it  is  impossible  without  great 
exertion,  and  the  exjienditurc  ot  considerable  capital,  to  coat  the 
surface  of  the  bog  with  gravel,  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  edge 
than  half  an  English  mile.  It  api>eai*s  probable  that  not  more  than 
one-third  of  those  bogs  are  capable  of  being  improved  for  cultiva- 
tion, but  that  the  whole  may  l)e  drained  ut  a  moderate  expense,  and 
thereby  rendered,  to  a  certain  degree,  [)rofitable  not  oidy  i'or  pasture 
but  for  fuel.  IncUiding  the  bogs  and  hilly  pasture,  this  county  con- 
tains about  16,000  acres  capable  of  improvement  for  cultivation  ; 
31,000  acres  may  be  drained  for  coarse  pasture ;  and  5,000  acres 
which  would  not  repay  the  expense  of  draining. 

King's  County. — This  county  is  in  many  respects  similarly  cir- 
cumstanced with  that  of  Kiidare.  as.  with  the  exception  of  the  high 
land  situated  on  the  western  declivities  of  the  Slieve  Bloom  moun- 
tains, it  is  chiefly  flat  and  low  ;  the  usual  elevation  being  less  thao 
300  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  King's  county  contains 
altogt^ther  146,000  acres,  consisting  either  of  flow  bogs,  or  coarse 
pasture  land.  The  extent  of  the  bogs  may  amount  to  about 
120,00^  a<Tes,  of  which  about  one-third  is  capable  of  improvement 
for  cultivu!:(»n,  according  to  the  system  already  mentioned  in  speak- 
ing of  Kildure  and  Longford,  and  the  remainder  may  be  drained. 
On  the  whole,  including  the  elevated  pastures,  45,000  acres  are 
susceptible  of  improvement  for  cultivation  ;  94,000  acres  might  be 
drained  ;  and  7*000  acres  are  not  improvable  so  as  to  repay  the 
outlay. 

Queen's  County. — This  county  contains  upwards  of  69,000 
acres  in  an  unimproved  state,  of  which  18,000  acres,  consisting 
partly  of  pastui'e  land  on  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  Slieve  Bloom 
mountains,  but  chiefly  of  bog  and  boi^gy  pasture,  are  capable  of 
being  drained  and  cultivated  advantageously  ;  26,000  acres  may  be 
improved  by  draining  for  |)asture  ;  and  25,000  acres  not  improvable. 

County  op  Kilkenny. — This  county  contains  about  21,000  acres 
of  coarse  pasture  land  ;  of  which  about  7,500  acres  may  be  im- 
proved for  cultivation  ;  6,000,  for  pasture,  by  draining;  and  7,500 
acres  may  be  considered  as  unimprovable. 

County  op  Carlow. — This  small  county  contains  about  32,000 
acres  of  land  which  have  never  been  tilled  ;  the  best  portion  of  which 
at  a  full  rent  does  not  exceed  5*.  a  statute  acre,  but  the  greater 
portion  consists  of  very  poor  moory  and  boggy  mountain  pasture. 
Of  the  entire,  it  is  probable  that  17,000  acres  are  capable  of  im- 
provement for  cultivation,  so  as  to  bear  crops  of  com  and  meadow. 
In  addition  to  which  there  may  be  about  6,000  acres  improvable 
by  draining  for  [)asture,  to  be  used  chiefly  in  rearing  mountain 
sheep  or  young  cattle;  and  the  remaining  9,000  acres  may  be  con- 
sidered as  whoUv  unimprovable,  owing  partly  to  great  elevation., 
being  considerably  above  1,000  feet,  and  YjatX-V^  \«  \V^  ^^^s^^wi^  <^'l 
the  rock  near  the  surface. 
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County  of  Wexford — Contains  upwards  of  45,000  acres  of 
rough  pasture  land,  situated  chiefly  on  the  eastern  declivities  of  tlie 
mountains  adjoining  the  county  of  Wicklow.  Of  this  quantity, 
about  16  000  acres  are  capable  of  being  drained  and  cultivated 
advantageously ;  1 8,000  acres  may  be  drained  for  mountain  pasture ; 
and  1 1 ,000  acres,  consisting  chiefly  of  the  rocky  and  heathy 
tops  of  mountains,  may  be  considered  as  incapable  of  improvement. 

County  of  Wicklow. — The  central  part  of  this  county  consistt 
of  a  range  of  elevated  mountains,  which  contains  20 1 ,000  acres  of 
unimproved  coarse  pasture  land,  1 80,000  acres  of  which  are  situated 
in  positions  exceeding  1,000  feet  in  elevation.  It  is  probable  that 
about  20,000  acres  may  be  drained  and  cultivated  advantageously; 
70,000  acres  may  be  drained,  and  thereby  much  improved  as  pas- 
ture for  sheep  and  young  cattle ;  and  about  111,000  acres  must  be 
considered  as  wholly  unimprovable. 

From  the  foregoing  it  would  appear,  that  the  twelve  counties  of 
the  province  of  Leinster  contain  731,000  acres  of  land  in  a  state  of 
nature,  upwards  of  300,000  acres  of  which  consist  of  flow  bog. 
Of  this  extent,  it  is  probable,  by  judicious  arrangements,  that  about 
1 86,000  acres  may  be  drained  and  cultivated  to  advantage,  so  as  to 
produce  both  corn  and  green  crops ;  345,000  acres  may  be  improved 
by  draining  at  a  moderate  expense,  and  thus  rendered  available  as 
pasture  for  sheep  or  young  cattle;  and  200,000  acres,  situated 
chiefly  in  elevated  and  rocky  districts,  must  be  considered  as  wholly 
unimprovable,  at  least  such  as  would  not  remunerate  the  under^ 
taker. 


Province  of  Ulster. 

The  coarse  pasture,  or  comparatively  waste  lands  of  the  province 
of  Ulster,  differ  materially  from  those  of  Leinster.  In  the  latter, 
the  greater  part  consists  of  flat  or  flow  bog,  usually  on  a  low  level; 
while  in  Ulster  these  pasture  lands  are  situated  on  the  tops  and  de- 
clivities of  mountain  ridges.  We  shall  commence  our  review  with 
the 

County  of  Antrim — This  county  contains  about  177,000  acres 
of  coarse  pasture  or  boggy  land,  of  this  extent : — 108,500  acres  are 
situated  in  elevations  exceeding  800  feet  above  the  sea.  From  the 
data  afforded  by  the  general  valuation,  about  40,000  acres  might  be 
improved  and  cultivated,  so  as  to  produce  corn  and  green  crops ; 
70,000  acres  might  be  drained  for  pasture  ;  and  about  67,000  acres 
may  be  considered  as  incapable  of  improvement. 

County  of  Londonderry. — The  uncultivated  pasture  lands  of 
this  county  aniount  to  about  181,000  acres,  which  are  similarly  cir- 
cumstanced with  those  of  Antrim.  Of  this  quantity,  it  is  probable 
that  about  50,000  acres  may  be  improved  for  cultivation  ;  60,000 
may  be  drained  for  pasture  ;  and  71,000  may  be  considered  as  un- 
improvable, consisting  of  the  tops  of  the  highest  ridges  of  mountains 
and  the  sands  of  Magilligan. 
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County  of  Donegal. — The  waste  lands  of  this  coiintv  arc  more 
extensive  than  any  other  in  Irulaud,  with  the  exception  of  Mayo  ; 
and  owinc^  to  the  wetness  of  climate  and  nature  of  the  subsoil,  they 
are  probably  the  least  improvable.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  bow- 
ever,  that  vast  tracts  may  be  easily  reclaimed  by  the  expenditure  of 
a  moilcrate  capital,  and  the  iiitroduction  of  additional  labourers. 
From  a  careful  examination,  it  would  appear  that  Donegal  contains 
about  769)000  acres  of  unimproved  and  uncultivated  land,  263,000 
acres  of  which  are  situated  at  elevations  which  exceed  &()0  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  and  in  such  a  climate,  unless  in  favoured 
and  sheltered  spots,  cultivation  should  not  be  attempted  at  eleva- 
tions exceeding  800  feet.  But  in  addition  to  the  more  elevated 
portions,  there  is  a  very  extensive  tract  of  boggy  country,  resting 
on  a  base  of  ci'ystalline  granite,  which  is  rarely  decomposed  near 
the  surface.  Hence,  clay  or  gravel  rarely  occurs  beneath  the  bogs, 
and  in  consequence  permanent  reclamation  would  be  almost  impos- 
sible. The  district  alluded  to  is  situated  in  the  barony  of  Boylagh, 
and  extends  northward  from  the  Gweebarra  river,  to  the  north  coast 
westward  of  the  village  of  Crossroads.  These  observations  are  con- 
fined to  the  bogs  only,  as  there  are  several  small  tracts  of  compara- 
tive fertility  within  the  above  limits,  where  industry  and  successful 
cultivation  prevail ;  but  such  examples  are  confined  merely  to  the 
sea-coast,  which  affords  an  abundant  su[)ply  of  manure,  consisting 
of  sea-weed  and  shell-sand.  It  is  probable  that  within  the  limits  of 
the  county  of  Donegal  there  are  about  150,000  acres  which  might 
bo  improved  for  cultivation  :  250,000  acres  might  be  drained,  and 
thus  rendered  available  for  the  rearing  of  young  cattle ;  and  369,000 
acres  of  mountain  land,  which  it  is  probable  would  not  repay  the 
expense  of  draining. 

County  of  Tyrone. — The  unimproved  pasture  land  of  this 
county  is,  for  the  most  ])art,  situated  in  an  elevated  mountain  dis- 
trict, the  substrata  consisting,  for  the  most  part,  of  mica  slate  or  red 
sandstone.  The  county  contains  upwards  of  3 1 2,000  acres  of  un- 
improved land  ;  of  which  it  is  probable  80,000  acres  might  be  im- 
proved for  cultivation ;  120,000  acres,  by  draining  alone ;  and 
1 1 2,000  acres  must  be  considered  as  unimprovable.  Some  success- 
ful improvements  of  waste  lands  have  been  made  in  this  county  by 
Sir  Robert  Ferguson,  bart.,  M.P.,  near  Castlederg,  and  by  J.  R 
Kennedy,  esq.,  at  Loughash,  near  Strabane ;  the  result  of  which 
must  tend  to  prove  the  benefit  which  the  country  would  derive  from 
more  extended  operations  of  a  similar  character. 

County  of  Fermanagh. — This  county  contains  115,000  acres  of 
waste  land,  the  greater  part  of  which,  though  not  very  elevated, 
presents  a  mountainous  cnaracter.  It  is  probable  that  40,000  acres 
might  be  reclaimed  and  cultivated ;  50,000  acres  might  be  drained; 
and  25,000  acres  may  be  considered  as  unimprovable. 

County  op  Armagh. — This  county  contains  about  35,000  acres 
of  unimproved  land,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  situated  at  eleva- 
tions which  exceed  800  feet  above  the  sea.  Of  the  above  extent, 
about  12,000  acres  may  be  improved  for  cultivation;  13,000  acres 
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might  be  drained  ;  and  1 0,000  acres,  situated  on  the  tops  of  hills, 
is  the  only  purtion  of  this  county  to  be  considered  as  incapable  of 
improvement.  It  is  to  be  obsorved,  that  the  climate  near  the  east 
coast  is  much  better  than  on  the  west ;  and  hence,  in  the  counties 
of  Armagh,  Down,  Wicklow,  A'c,  com  crops  may  be  raised  at 
elevations  exceeding  1,000  feet,  and  will  succeed  much  better  than 
at  elevations  of  800  feet  in  the  counties  of  Donegal,  Sligo, 
Mayo,  &c. 

County  of  Down This  county  may  be  considered  as  the  garden 

of  Ireland.  It  contains  about  78,000  acres  of  uncultivated  pasture 
land,  more  than  half  of  which  is  situated  at  elevations  which  exceed 
800  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  chieflv  in  the  mountains  of 
Moume.  Of  the  entire  quantity,  it  is  probable  about  20,000  acres 
might  be  advantageously  improved  and  cultivated  ;  30,000  acres 
might  be  drained  for  pasture ;  and  28,000  acres  must  remain  unim- 
provable. 

County  of  Monagiian. — This  county  contains  upwards  of  21,000 
acres  of  unimproved  land,  of  which  H,500  acres  are  situated  at 
elevations  exceeding  800  feet,  and  the  remainder  consists  of  small 
detached  bogs  and  moory  lands  on  the  margins  of  lakes.  Of  the 
entire,  about  7*000  acres  are  capable  of  improvement  for  cultiva- 
tion ;  about  8,000  acres  might  be  improved  by  draining ;  and  (>,000 
acres  may  be  considered  a»  unimprovable. 

County  of  Cavan. — This  county  contains  altogether  about 
72,000  acres  of  unimproved  land,  which,  on  tiie  whole,  is  similarly 
circumstanced  with  that  of  Monaghan.  It  is  probable  that  20,C00 
acres  are  capable  of  improvement  for  cultivation  ;  28,000  might  be 
drained  for  pasture ;  and  24,000  acres,  situated  on  the  summits  of 
lofty  hills,  exceeding  1 ,000  feet  in  elevation,  may  be  considered  a» 
incapable  of  improvement. 

Thus  the  province  of  Ulster  contains,  of  unimproved  land, 
which  may  be  cultivated,       4 1 9,000  statute  acres, 
which  may  be  drained,  629,000  „ 

incapable  of  improvement,    7 1 2,000  „ 

1,760,000 

Province  of  Connaugiit. 

The  principal  counties  comprehended  within  this  province  are 
situated  on  the  west  coast,  and  correspond  in  climate  as  well  as  in 
mountainous  character  with  the  county  of  Donegal.  We  shall 
commence  our  review  with  the 

County  of  Sligo. — The  central  region  of  this  county  is  occu- 
pied by  the  Ox  mountains,  the  interior  valleys  of  which  present 
several  favourable  situations  for  improvement  as  well  for  reclamation 
and  cultivation  as  for  simple  drainage.  A  very  interesting  experi- 
ment, showing  how  mountain  iinprovements  should  be  undertaken, 
is  now  being  made  by  the  Irish  Waste  Land  Company,  to  the  west 
of  Lough  Easky  within  these  mountains,  and  though  the  elevation 
is  considerable,  t\iere  caii  W  lio  ^o\]\i\.  ci^  «^  ^>3A^e&^CuI  result 
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In  addition  to  the  Ox  mountains,  this  county  contains  a  consi- 
derable tract  of  low-lyinp^  bog  and  moor  land,  which  extends  nearly 
to  the  sea-coast,  and  which  is  traversed  by  the  post  road  between 
Sligo  and  Ballina,  Many  parts  of  this  tract  ofler  great  facility  for 
improvement,  inasmuch  as  there  is  abundance  of  clay  and  gravel 
immediately  beneath  the  bogs,  wincli  arc  frequently  siialhiw,  and  iu 
consequence  the  surface,  when  drained,  can  be  easily  and  cheaply 
coated  with  the  subsoil.  On  the  whole,  the  county  of  Sligo  con- 
tains about  152,000  acres  of  unimproved  hog  and  coarse  pasture 
land,  about  30,000  of  which  may  be  advantageously  drained  and 
cultivated  ;  (30,000  acres  may  be  drained  for  pasture ;  and  62,000 
must  be  considered  beyond  the  limits  of  improvement. 

County  of  Leitrim. —  The  waste  lands  of  this  county  are  simi- 
larly circumstanced  with  those  of  Monaghan,  already  described ; 
they  consist  partly  of  ptisture  land  situated  on  the  tops  and  decli- 
vities of  mountains,  and  partly  of  Hat  bogs  and  moors,  in  the  midst 
of  the  lowland  valleys. 

The  entire  extent  of  the  unimproved  land  amounts  to  about 
116,000  acres;  of  which  about  30,0(JO  acres  nuiy  be  improved  and 
cultivated  ;  36,000  acres  may  l)e  drained  ;  and  oO,Ol'0  acres,  situated 
chieHy  on  the  summits  and  declivities  4if  the  mountains  adjoining 
Lough  Allen,  must  be  considered  as  unimprovjible. 

County  of  Roscommon. — The  waste  or  unimjiroved  lands  of  this 
county  are,  for  the  most  part,  siti.'ated  on  a  low  level,  and  consist  of 
bogs  and  moory  bottom  lands,  situated  in  the  valleys  near  the  mar- 
gins of  the  river  Shannon,  the  river  Suck,  and  their  tributary  streams; 
hence  a  large  portion  is  capable  of  improve niciit,  though,  owing  to 
the  great  extent  of  many  of  the  bogs,  the  edges  alone  can  be 
reclaimed  for  cidtivation  at  a  reasonable  expense.  On  the  whole, 
this  county  contains  about  130,000  acres  of  bog  and  unimproved 
land  ;  of  which  about  40,000  acres  may  be  reclaimed  for  cultivation  ; 
80,000  acres  may  be  drained  for  pasture ;  and  1 0,000  acres  may  be 
considered  unsuitable  for  improvement. 

County  of  May<i.  — This  county  ctmtains  a  greater  extent  of  un- 
improved waste  lands  than  any  other  in  Ireland,  yet  a  large  portion 
of  it  presents  unu.sual  facilities  for  reclamation  an<l  cultivation,  par- 
ticularlv  in  the  baronies  of  Krris  and  Ijurri.^hoole,  on  the  west  coast* 
There  is  also  a  great  extent  of  boggy  and  moory  land  situated  to 
the  west  of  IJallina,  in  the  barony  of  Tirawley,  portions  of  which 
might  be  advantageously  improved  for  cultivation ;  but,  owing  to 
the  want  of  manure,  which  can  be  jirocured  in  abundance  on  the 
coasts  of  Erris  and  Burrishoole,  not  with  equal  advantage  as  in  those 
baronies.  On  the  whole,  the  county  of  Mayo  contains  about 
800,000  acres  of  imimproved  land;  of  which  about  170,000  acres 
might  be  improved  for  cultiv<ation;  300,000  acres  might  be  drained 
for  pasture ;  and  about  330,000  nmst  be  considered  as  unimprov- 
jible, at  least  for  the  present. 

County  of  Galway. — This  county  contains  about  708^000  w«^^ 
of  unimproved  land,  which,  for  the  ii\o&t  i^^kxl,  \&  ^wci^^A^  vivt^svsm.- 
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Btanced  with  tlmt  of  Mavo,  bein^  situated  partly  on  the  west  coast, 
in  the  baronies  of  Ross,  Ballinahinch,  and  Moyeullen,  and  partly  in 
the  interior,  in  the  form  of  flat  bot^s  and  morasses,  situatea  in  the 
Talleys  of  the  rivers  Shannon  and  Suck,  and  their  tributary  streams. 
It  is  probable  that  about  160,000  acres  of  the  unimproTed  land 
mi^ht  be  advantageously  reclaimed  and  cultivated ;  250,000  acres 
might  be  drained  for  pasture ;  and  298,000  acres  may  be  considered 
as  incapable  of  improvement  at  a  reasonable  cost. 

Hence  it  appears  that  tire  provimie  of  Connaught  contains,  on  the 
whole,  about  1,1)06,00')  acres  of  unimproved  ])asture  land  ;  of  which 
about  430,000  acres  might  be  <lrained  and  reclaimed  for  cultivation; 
726,000  acres  might  be  drained  for  {lasture  chiefly  for  young- 
cattle  ;  and  750,000  acres  may  be  considered  as  not  capable  of 
improvement  at  a  remunerative  cost. 

Province  of  Munster. 

The  province  of  Munster,  which  occupies  the  south-western  portion 
of  Ireland,  may  be  divided  into  two  portions,  namely,  the  interior, 
comprehending  the  counties  of  Tipi>erary  and  Limerick,  and  the 
coast,  consisting  of  the  counties  of  Clare,  Kerry,  Cork,  and  Water- 
ford.      We  shall  commence  with  the  interior. 

County  of  Tipperaky. — In  proportion  to  its  extent,  this  county 
contains  less  unimproved  pasture  land  than  any  other  in  the  south 
of  Ireland.  As  usual,  these  lands  are  situated  partly  on  the  toi)s 
and  declivities  of  mountains,  particuhirly  in  the  range  of  the  Devil's 
fiit  and  Kee[)er  mountains,  and  partly  in  the  form  of  bogs,  occurring' 
in  the  low  valleys  near  the  margins  of  rivers  and  streams.  Of  the 
mountain  pastures  of  the  flrst  class,  the  county  contains  above 
1 1 1,000  acres>  and  of  the  latter  about  67,000  acres.  On  the  whole, 
it  is  probable  that  about  .'^0,000  acres  might  be  reclaimed  for  cul- 
tivation ;  60,000  acres  might  be  drained  for  pasture ;  and  88,000 
acres  may  be  considered  as  unworthy  of  improvement. 

County  of  Limerick  — The  waste  lands  of  this  county  may  I>e 
similarly  divided  with  those  of  Tipperary.  The  county  contains, 
on  the  whole,  about  121,000  acres  of  unimproved  land;  of  which, 
30,000  acres  might  be  improved  for  cultivation  ;  40,000  acres  might 
be  drained  for  pasture;  and  51,000  acres,  situated  chiefly  on  the 
high  levels  in  the  G:dtees  and  Slievc-Plielim  mountains/  may  be 
considered  as  unimprovable. 

County  of  Clare.  —  This  county  contains  altogether  al>out 
296,000  acres  of  unimproved  lan<l,  the  principal  part  of  which  is 
situated  to  the  west  of  a  line  drawn  from  Corofin  by  Ennis  to  the 
river  Fergus.  The  subsoil  of  this  tract  consists  generally  of  a  cold 
clay ;  and  the  surface  is,  for  the  most  part,  covered  by  shallow  bog*. 
The  greater  part  of  the  waste  lands  of  this  district  are  capable  of 
improvement,  either  for  cultivation  or  by  draining  for  pasture. 
The  more  elevated  waste  lands,  situatetl  in  the  mountain  district  to 
the  north  and  south  of  the  valley  of  Scariff,  being  those  which  must 
be  considered  of  a  donblfuV  cVkwxa^ter  as  a  theatiT  for  improvement  ; 
but  these  latter  v\ew»  iiLi\iat  W  ^qti^xsl^  \.v)  \^^  \»\\<^  ^Vl\^  ^c« 
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situated  near  the  summits  of  the  mountains  at  considerable  elevations 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  On  the  whole,  the  county  of  Clare  con- 
tains about  *296,(>00  acres  of  imimproved  land;  of  which  60,000 
acres  might  be  improved  and  cultivated  ;  100,000  acres  might  be 
drained  for  pasture;  and  13(i,000  acres  must  be  considered  as  inca- 
pable of  improvement. 

•  

County  op  Keruy. — This  cnuntv  contains  a  vast  extent  of  un- 
improved  pasture  land,  amounting,  on  the  whole,  to  727,000  acres, 
the  greater  portion  of  ^\hich  is  situated  within  the  elevated  mountain 
promontories,  to  the  north  and  south  of  Dingle  bay  ;  but  large  tracts 
of  low,  and  comparatively  improvable  boggy  lands,  are  situated  in  a 
cold  clayey  country,  extending  from  Tarbert  on  the  Shannon,  by 
Listowel  and  Castleisland,  to  Killarneyi  many  parts  of  which  are 
highly  improvable;  and  are  similarly  circumstanced,  in  every  respect, 
with  the  crown  lands  of  Kingwilliamstown,  in  the  county  of  Cork, 
where  extensive  land  improvements  are  now  being  carried  on. 
Similar  and  very  successful  improvements  have  also  been  made  to  the 
west  of  Listowel,  in  the  county  of  Kerry,  by  Mr.  Pierce  Mahony, 
wliich  prove  what  can  be  done  at  a  moderate  cost  in  an  extensive 
district  which  is  similarly  circumstanced.  It  is  probable  that  of  the 
entire  extent  of  waste  lands  of  this  county,  about  150,000  acres  may 
be  drained  and  reclaimed,  so  as  to  produce  com  and  green  crops ; 
250,000  acres  may  be  drained,  both  for  the  puq)oses  of  pasture  and 
coarse  meadow ;  and  327,000  acres,  consisting  either  of  mountain 
tops  or  deep  flat  bogs,  may  be  deemed  incapable  of  improvement 
under  present  circumstances. 

County  op  Couk. — This  groat  county,  though  hilly,  cannot  be 
considered  as  mountainous,  and  no  extensive  tracts  are  occupied  by 
lowland  bogs.  Hence  the  extent  of  the  unimproved  land  is  trifling, 
as  compared  ^inth  the  neighbouring  counties,  or  with  its  own  great 
superficial  extent.  The  princi[).il  portion  of  the  unreclaimed  land 
is  situated  in  the  barony  of  Duhallow,  to  the  north  of  the  county;  in 
which  district  much  imj>rovementa  have  taken  place  within  the  last 
twenty  years,  and  are  still  in  progress,  particularly  since  the  com- 
pletion of  the  great  lines  of  new  road  (principally  made  at  the  public 
expense)  which  now  intersect  this  hitherto  inaccessible  country  in 
almost  every  direction.  The  openini^  of  every  road  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  tlie  immediate  reclamation  of  the  adjoining  lands;  and  a 
general  spirit  of  industry  now  pervades  the  district,  which,  during 
the  Whitebov  warfare  in  the  vears  of  1821  and  1822,  was  the  focus 
of  outrage  and  rebellion.  The  crown  land  improvements  of  King- 
williamstown, already  mentioned,  were  conmienced  in  consequence 
of  the  making  of  the  new  road  from  Tralee  to  Cork,  which  passes 
through  them. 

A  great  portion  of  these  lands,  which  wore  valued  for  sale  at  the 
rate  of  fourpence  per  anv  per  annum,  and  which  are  situated  at 
elevations  varying  fronj  500  to  8(»0  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
have  since  been  successfully  improved  under  the  direction  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests;  and  the  improved  lands,  ac- 
cording to  the  system  adopted  in  their  reclamatioii^  worw  -^^x^  Nsv 
value  from  Is.  6d,  to  20jr.  an  acre. 
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These  experiments  have  not  been  lost  on  the  surroiiiidingf  country, 
as  several  of  the  adjoining'  landlords  have  imitated  them,  though  on 
a  small  scale ;  but  from  the  great  spirit  of  agricultural  improveraent 
which  at  prc>ent  pervades  peo[»le  of  all  classes  in  tlie  neighbourhood, 
I  have  no  dimbt  that  the  preisent  beginnings  will  be  soon  followed  bj 
more  extensive  reclamations. 

On  the  wliole,  the  county  of  Cork  contains  466,000  acres  of  un- 
improved pasture  land ;  of  which  upwards  of  1 00,000  acres  might 
be  reclaimed  for  cultivation ;  160,000  acres  might  be  drained  for 
coarse  meadow  and  pasture;  and  216,000  acres  may  be  considered 
as  not  worthy  of  improvement. 

County  of  Watkhfohd. — This  maritime  county  contains  aboat 
105,000  acres  of  luiimproved  pasture  land,  situated  chiefly  on  the 
summits  and  declivities  of  the  Monavullagh  and  Knock meilledown 
mountains.  A  remarkable  example  of  successful  improvement  is  now 
being  carried  on  by  monks  of  the  order  of  La  Trappe,  at  Mount 
Melleray,  situated  three  miles  north  of  Cappoquin.  On  the  whole, 
it  is  probable  that  20,000  acres  of  the  unimproved  land  may  be  ad- 
vanta<{Cously  reclaimed  for  cultivation  ;  30,000  acres  may  be  drained 
for  pasture ;  and  55,000  acres,  situated  chietlv  near  the  summits  of 
the  mountains,  may  be  considered  as  not  worthy  of  improvement. 

Hence  it  appears  that  the  province  of  Munster  contains  about 
1,^^3,000  acres  of  unimproved  mountain  or  Iwggy  land  ;  of  which 
3y0,0()0  acres  may  be  advantaueuusly  reclaimed  for  cultivation: 
630,000  tuM-es  may  bo  drained  for  pasture  and  ct)arse  meadow  ;  and 
873,000  acres  may  be  considered  as  unsuitable  for  iniproveuient  at 
the  present  time. 

In  summing  up  the  data  contained  in  the  foregoing  statements, 
it  would  appear  that  Ireland  altogether  contains  6,2<'^>^00  acres  of 
unim{»roved  and  comparatively  waste  land ;  of  which,  1 ,425«U00 
acres  might  be  advantageously  reclaimed  and  improved,  so  as  to 
profluce  both  corn  and  green  crops ;  2,330,000  acres  might  be 
drained  for  coarse  rnea<low,  together  with  paisture  for  sheep  and 
young  cattle ;  and  2,535,000  acres  would  appear  to  be  unsuitable 
for  impr«»vemeiit,  inasmuch  as  it  would  not  repay  the  expense  of 
effective  draining. 

RiciiAUD  Griffith. 

Dublin^  January  28,  1845. 
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Aniiagh. 
20,  Q.  138, 


extracts  from      Henrv  LesLe  Prentice,  esq.,  land  agent  and  magistrate* 

Evidence, 
1 38.   Have  vou  ever  vourself  undertaken  the  reclamation  of  aoT 

wa«te  land,  so  as  to  make  an  accurate  calculation  of  the  expense 

and   the  return  ? — No,   not  on  my  own  land.     I  have  for   Lord 

Caledon. 

1 39.  Have  jou  kept  the  account  distinct  ? — Yes,  I  have  kept  • 
distinct  account  of  it.  There  is  some  land  just  as  you  come  into 
the  town  which  was  cut  out  hog,  and  tluit  now  lets  at  30ir.  an  acre 
as  town-parks. 

140.  What  would  it  he  worth  in  ordinary  situations,  not  as  town-* 
parks  ? — Twenty-five  shillings.     It  is  very  good  meadow  land. 

141.  Can  you  state  at  what  ex|>ensc  per  acre  that  was  reclaimed  ? 
— I  think  it  cost  about  £16  an  acre.  It  was  worth  nothing  at  the 
time  ;  but  being  close  to  the  town,  and  having  clay  very  convenient 
to  put  upon  it,  we  were  enabled  to  do  it  cheaper  than  at  a  more 
distant  situation.  I  also  undertook  the  reclamation  of  some  moun- 
tain land  for  Lord  Caledon,  in  the  county  of  Donegal.  I  built  a 
number  of  small  slated  houses,  and  attached  farms  to  them  of  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  acres.  They  were  let  to  tenants  from  this  neigh- 
bourhood, hut  after  several  vears*  trial  we  fi>und  tlie  colonv  did  not 

'  m,'  w 

succeed,  and  Lord  Caledon  received  verv  little  remuneration  for  hi* 
outlay,  and  ultimately  sol<l  the  estate.  I  think  reclaiming  wild 
nxiiHituin  land  in  this  northern  climate  will  never  pav  in  tillage ; 
but  I  know  some  mountains  very  well  managed  near  Rostrevor,  in 
the  county  of  Down,  by  draining  an<l  burning  the  heath  to  improve 
the  grass  for  sheep  feeding.  They  belong  to  Mr.  Hoss,  who  has  a 
practical  partner  in  the  management  of  them.  I  think  last  vear 
they  had  2,000  Cheviot  slicep  and  lambs  uj>on  them,  l,SOO'feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea. 


DoncgRl. 
78,  Q.  4. 


Charles  Horatio  Kennedy,  esij.,  agent. 

4.   Does  this  estate  afford  opportunities  for  extensive  and  remu' 
nerative  impn)vement  ? — It  does.     By  the  lettings  made   of  wa^te 
land,  during  the  last  four  years,  172  families  have  obtained  a   per- 
manent means  of  support;  and   there   still  remain   3,G28  acres   of 
waste  land  disposable  for  an  extension  of  the  same  principle.      But 
as  this  proceeding  necessarily  involves  considerable  investment  by 
the  proprietor,  proportioned  to  the  number  of  families  located,  it  is 
deemed  prudent  to  proceed  gradually,  and  not  to  bring  a   larger 
demand  upon  the  funds  than  they  would  be  able  to  nieet«      1  may 
say,  in  general  terms,  that  an  average  investmeiit  of  £5   an   acre 
over  the  whole  estate,  or  in  all  about  £G3,000,  would  bring  back 
a  large  remunerative   return.      Under  the  arrangements  made   bv 
the  proprietor,  there  is  little  doubt  of  the  engagements   alreadv 
made  by  the  new  tenants  being  realized.     The  increased  accruing 
rents,  or  suirh  portion  of  them  as  may  be  requisite,  are  to   be  re- 
invested in  the  tenants*  farms,  in  order  to  ensure  and  expedite  the'r 
progress,      'i'here  is  much  difference  in  the  rate  at  which  different 
persons  improve  ;  but,  under  the  system  pursued,  all  will  be  forced 
forward.      When  any  tenant  becomes  liable  for  rent,  if  he  can  show 
a  substantial  d\i^c\i\x.\  \\\  \xvak\xv^  hU  payment,  he  will  be  permitted 
♦x>  give  the  value  Vu  ^SceUiv^j  «>o\a^  ^^^tuiaxxcixV.  \\K^\w«a!w^^jLt  a^n 
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hia  OUT!  farm,  winch  shall  have  heen  agreed  upon,  and  of  which  the  Extracts  fin 
completion  must  be  certified  by  the  agriculturist  of  the  estate.    The      Evidemi^. 
effect  of  this  cannot  fail  to  put  even  the  most  idle  tenant  ultimately         -^-" 
in  an  improved  condition,  and  also  to  ensure  to  the  proprietor  the 
fulfilment  of  the  bargain   entered  u(K>n.     I'he  only   place  where 
these  reclaiming  bargains  have  been  of  sufficiently  long  standing  to 
test  the  punctuality  and  the  power  of  the  new  land  settlers,  in  ful- 
filling their  stipulated  payments,  has  been  at  Lough  Ash,  in  the 
county  of  Tyrone,   where  they  have  been   most  satisfactory,   and 
where  some  have  gradually  risen  to  7s.  an  acre. 

29-  State  the  details  as  regards  the  reclamation  of  waste  lands  ? — 
The  cost  of  reclaiming  an  acre  of  average  waste  land  (taking  the  a-     n  ^a 
crops  into  account),  as  done  by  the  new  land  tenants  on  this  estate,    '^  ^* 
the  clay  being  within  about  two  feet  of  the  surface,  and  the  lime 
delivered  on  the  land  at  lOe/.  a  barrel,  may  be  taken  as  follows^ 
viz.  : — 

Reclaiming  Calculation. 

£  a.    d. 

1.  One  statute  acre  of  thorough-drains,  with  stone  fpillets,  twenty- 

ono  fiH?t  apart,  two  feet  six  inches  deep,        -        -        -        -  2  10    0 

2.  Hinting  for  burning :  seven  men,  at  I^f.,  -        -        -        -        -070 

3.  nurning  the  hint ;  four  men,  atl«.,  -        -        -        -        -040 

4.  Spreading  the  ashes ;  two  men,  at  U.,      -        -        -        -        -020 

5.  Twelve  measures  of  seed  potatoes,  at  \s,  6r/.,    -        -        -        -  0  18    0 

6.  Cutting  sets  ;  two  men,  at  Is.,  -        -        -        -        -        -  0     2    0 

7.  Laying  secil ;  two  girls,  at  .5rf., -00  10 

8.  Covering  sets ;  ten  men,  at  1»., 0  10    0 

9.  Forty  barrels  of  lime,  at  10</., 1  13    4 

10.  Shovelling ;  eight  men,  at  1«., -080 

11.  Moving  the  subsoil  for  drainage  ;  eight  men,  at  l^i.,         -        -  0    8    0 

12.  Digging;  ten  men,  at  1a.,  ami  ten  boys,  5</.,    -        -  -  0  14    2 
13.. Housing  and  waling;  one  cart,  2s.  4j.,  one  man,  1«.,  and  four 

boys,  bd.y      -         -         -         -         -         -         -         -         -         -060 

14.  CtJunty  cess  and  poor  rates, 026 

6    4  10 
Produce — say  eighty  measures  of  eight  stones,  at  Ix.  a  measure,     -  4    0    0 

Loss  on  first  year, -        -44  10 

Reclaiming  Calculation  continued — for  one  statute  acre. 
Second  year,  potatoes,  with  manure. 

1.  sliding  in  brews  and  levelling;  twelve  men,  at  !«.,  -        -  0  12    0 

2.  Drawing  out  manure :  100  eart-loails ;  four  days,  at  2«.  (></.,     -  0  10    0 

3.  Spreading  and  carrying  manure ;  ten  men.  at  l5.,    -        -        -  0  10    0 

4.  Twelve  measures  of  sec<l,  atls.  6</., 0180 

6.  Cutting  sets;  two  men,  at  1^.,  -        -        -        -        -        -        -020 

6.  Dropping  seed ;  two  girls,  at  5c/., 0010 

7.  Covering  secil ;  ten  men,  at  !«., 0  10    0 

8.  Shovelling;  eight  men,  at  Ijt., 080 

9.  Moving  subsoil  for  drainage,  &c. ;  eight  men,  at  l«.,        -        -  0    8    0 

10.  Digging;  ten  men,  at  1«.,  ten  boys  at  5</.,        -        -        -        -  0  14     2 

11.  Housing.    i)icking;   one  cart,    2«.   4</.,   one  man,    U.,  three 

girls,  6rf., 047 

12.  County  cess,  poor  rates,  &c., 030 

5    0    7 
Produce — say  150  measures,  at  U., 7  10    0 

Gain  on  the  sci'ond  year, -        -        -^i'^^ 
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ExfraeiM  from  Calculation  continued — for  one  statute  acre. 

Emdmice.  Third  3'ear,  in  oats  laid  down  with  grass. 

£  «.  rf. 

1.  Jjevellinp  in  ridjrcs  for  8ee<l ;  twelve  men,  at  1«.,      -        -         -  O  12    0 

2.  Ten  stone  of  !M.km1  oats,  at  10./.,  -        -        -        -        -         -084 

3.  Planting  Kiorin  gra^s;  ten  men,  at  \s.  (or  cost  of  grass  seed,  &c.)f  0  10    0 

4.  Pointing  in  outs  and  rolling  ;  four  men,  at  !«.,  -        -         -040 

5.  Heaping ;  six  men,  atlx.,         -        -        -        .        -         -         -060 

6.  Bringing  home  and  stacking,    -        -        -        -        .        .        -044 

7.  lliatching,  roping.  &c.,    -        -        -        -        -        -        -         -016 

8.  Thrcsliing ;  six  men,  atlx.,      -        -        -        .        -        .        -t)60 

9.  Cleaning ;  two  men,  atl«., -         -020 

10.  Carrying  to  market ;  two  carts,  at  2s.  4f/.,       .        -        .         -048 

11.  Taxes, ^        -        -030 

3     1   10 

Say  produce — 150  stones  oats,  at  8</.,        -        .        -£500 
Two  tons  of  straw,  at  15ji.,  -        -         1   10    0 

6   10     6 

Cain  on  the  third  year,  -        -        -        -        -        -        -        -389 

Kbclaimin'o  Calculation  continued — for  one  statute  acre. 


Ist  year, 
21:id  year, 
3rd  year, 

Sunnnary  of  three  years'  results. 

Lofls. 

-  £4     4   10     - 

-  0     0     0- 

-  0     0     0- 

4     4  10 
Deduct  loss. 

Profit. 

£0    0    0 

2  9     5 

3  8     S 

5  17     7 
-     4     4  10 

Net  profit  on  three  years,    -    1  12    9 

Thus,  in  three  years  the  original  cost  of  the  reclamation  would  be 
refunded,  and  £1  12jr.  9</*  be  cleared  on  the  transaction.  These 
calculations  deal  with  but  one  class  of  several  varieties  of  reclaim- 
able  land,  for  all  of  which  distinct  rules,  derived  from  long*  practical 
experience,  have  been  laid  down  for  the  guidance  of  overseers  of 
this  estate,  in  directing  the  reclaiming  operations  of  the  tenants. 

30.  To  what  extent  might  permanent  improvements  be  benefit 
cially  carried  out  ? — Pennanent  improvements  may  be  continued 
with  benefit,  until  the  land  shall  have  reached  that  state  when  the 
consequent  increased  productive  power  will  barely  pay  the  coat  of 
the  operation  with  interest  On  a  rough  estimate,  I  may  aaj  that 
an  averaf^e  sum  of  £5  an  acre  might  be  invested  throughout  this 
estate,  with  a  certainty  of  yielding  a  return  of  at  least  ten  per  cent. 
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Principles  laid  down  for  the  guidance  of  Overseers  when        

superintending  the  Reclamation  of  different  varieties  of  Appendix  14| 
Bog  Land.  E. 

The  first  essential  in  reclaiming  bog  lands  is,  that  they  should  be 
sufficiently  drained. 

The  second,  that  they  should  receive  an  ample  covering  of  clay 
Boil  or  gravi'l,  not  less  than  three  or  four  inches  deep. 

The  third,  that  they  should  bo  well  limed,  and  that  the  lime 
should  be  applied  immediately  after  being  slaked  and  mixed  with 
clav  ;  if  lime  cannot  be  had,  ashes  are  a  good  substitute. 

The  fourth,  that  when  bog  is  first  turned  up,  or  exposed  in  pre- 
paring it  for  cultivation,  this  slioidd  be  done  at  the  be^nning  of 
winter,  before  the  frost  sets  hi,  otherwise  the  exposure  to  wind  and 
heat  is  likely  to  dry  it  into  hard  lumps. 

If  the  foregoing  rules  be  observed,  every  description  of  bog  may 
be  cultivated. 

The  particular  treatment  and  relative  cost  will  chiefly  depend 
upon  the  comjmrative  de[)th  of  the  bog  in  each  case,  and  the  qua- 
lity of  the  subsoil,  or  means  of  providmg  clay. 

Four  classes,  as  regards  the  depth  of  bog,  may  be  requisite  to 
exhibit  the  varieties  of  treatment. 

The  first  class  consists  of  bog  not  exceeding  one  foot  deep,  rest- 
ing upon  clay,  gravel,  sand,  or  rock. 

The  second  cla.ss  consists  of  bog  from  one  to  three  feet  deep. 

The  third  chiss  is  bog  from  three  to  six  feet  deep. 

The  fourth  class  is  bog  exceeding  six  feet  deep. 

With  regard  to  drainage,  it  nmst  be  kept  in  mind  that  bog  soil 
is  very  im|>ervious  to  water ;  and  therefore,  when  the  bog  is  deep, 
or  where  it  rests  on  a  stiff  clay,  thorough-drains  must  be  constructed 
in  the  direction  of  the  slope,  at  intervals  not  exceeding  twenty-one 
feet. 

Boc^  soil  of  the  first  class,  not  exceeding  one  foot  deep,  resting  on 
stiff  clay  imiK*rvious  to  water,  may  be  treated  as  follows : — 

If  there  be  ample  command  of  capital,  first  construct  covered 
drains  in  the  direction  of  the  slope,  at  intervals  not  exceeding 
twentv-one  feet.  2nd  IVench  the  land  between  the  drains  to  a 
depth  of  sixteen  or  eighteen  inches,  bringing  the  clay  to  the  sur- 
face, and  mixing  it  with  the  peat ;  or  if  the  subsoil  produce  stones 
fit  for  constructing  the  drains,  the  best  way  is  to  carry  the  two 
operations  on  together.  The  cost  of  the  drains  may  range  from  £2 
to  £5  per  statute  acre,  and  the  cost  of  the  trenching  may  range 
from  £4  to  £8  jjer  statute  acre.  This  work  should  be  done  before 
the  frost  sets  in.  Early  in  the  following  spring,  sixty  or  eighty 
barrels  of  fresh-slaked  lime  may  be  carefully  si)read  and  ploughed 
lightly  in ;  the  land  m.iy  then  be  planted  with  potatoes  in  ridges. 
This  is  the  most  perfect  and  the  most  rapid  way  of  effecting  the 
improvements,  and  the  investment  for  these  operations  o\v*J\V.\ftVi^ 
refunded  by  one,  two,  or  at  most,  thiee^ ears'  ^to^^. 
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Extracts  from  Those  who  have  not  capital  to  spare  inay  open  the  furrow  drains, 
Evidence,  and  leave  tliem  open  until  they  can  afford  by  degrees  to  cover  them ; 
"~"^  and  instead  of  regular  digging  or  trenching,  they  may  throw  the 
land  into  cross  riiWes  of  about  four  feet  wide,  with  trenches  of  two 
feet  wide,  running  at  right  angles  to  the  longitudinal  drains.  The 
upper  spit  or  j)eat  taken  from  the  trenches  to  be  laid  on  the  ridges, 
with  the  sward  down,  and  a  good  portion  of  clay  from  the  trench, 
likewise  to  be  spread  evenly  over  the  top  of  the  peat  soil,  with  which 
it  should  be  mixed.  So  soon  as  the  ridges  shall  have  had  time  to 
dry,  forty  barrels  of  fresh- powdered  lime  may  be  applied  to  the 
acre,  and  covered  over  w  ith  clay  taken  from  the  trenches.  Potatoes 
may  be  planted  with  dung  in  the  usual  way  on  these  ridges,  and 
covered  from  the  trenches;  a  second  dose  of  forty  barrels  per  acre 
of  fresh-slaked  lime  in  powder  may  be  spread  equally,  immediately 
before  the  shovelling.  This  method  should  give  a  fair  crop  the  first 
year ;  a  crop  of  oats  may  be  taken  the  year  following ;  and  a  crop 
of  potatoes,  the  third  year,  observing  to  make  the  trenches  occupy 
the  place  of  the  centre  of  the  first  year's  ridges. 

The  land  may  now  be  considered  as  reclaimed,  and  may  be  regu- 
larly cropped  on  a  five  or  six  years' rotation,  giving  respectively  two 
or  three  years'  grass  crops. 

In  lands  where  the  peat  is  of  the  same  depth,  not  exceeding^  one 
foot,  but  resting  on  loose  gravel,  or  any  open  subsoil  which  allows 
the  water  to  pass  freely,  the  same  method  will  answer,  omitting 
only  the  longitudinal  drains,  which,  in  that  case,  would  not  be 
reijuisite. 

Peat  of  this  depth  resting  on  rock  is  the  worst  description  to  deal 
with,  as  it  re(|uires  the  frequent  drains,  and  it  does  not  supply  on 
the  spot  the  clay  or  gravel  requisite  to  form  a  mixed  soil ;  nor  does 
it  afford*  unless  by  blasting,  the  re(]uisite  depth  to  place  covered 
drains  below  the  reach  of  the  plough.  Under  these  circumstances, 
the  frequent  drains  must  be  left  open,  and  the  clay  coating  for  the 
surface  must  be  brought  from  a  distance. 

The  second  class  of  peat  soil  is  where  clay  or  gravel  can  be 
found  at  depths  varying  from  one  to  three  feet.  This  requires  to 
have  the  frequent  drains  o[>ened  as  described  in  first  class,  or  by  cut- 
ting turf  from  them.  It  should  likewise  be  -marked  off  in  cross 
ridges  of  four  feet  wide,  with  trenches  of  two  feet  wide ;  a  light 
covering  of  the  peat  sward  from  the  trenches  should  be  laid  upon 
tlie  ridges,  as  before  described. 

Turf  should  be  cut  as  early  as  possible  in  spring  from  every 
second  trench  to  the  depth  of  the  clay,  and  dried  on  the  ridges.  As 
soon  as  the  turf  is  saved,  clay  should  be  taken  up  from  the  trenches 
where  it  is  bared  and  mixed  with  the  peat  soil  over  the  ridges,  lime 
should  be  evenly  scattered  over  this  as  before  described,  and 
covered  with  another  layer  of  clay  from  the  trenches. 

The  drying  of  the  turf  will  |>r(>l)ably  have  occupied  so  much  of 
the  season  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  plant  potatoes  ;  but  the  land 
should  be  ready  to  receive  a  rape  crop,  which  is  particularly  useful 
and  applicable  to  the  improvement  of  bog  soils. 

The  second  year  potatoes  might  be  planted,  alternating  the 
trenches  and  ridges,  or  otherwise  a  crop  of  com  might  be  taken  the 
second  year,  and  ^v>\AXoe^  \\\<ii  \X\\x^  N^\Mt. 
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The  longitudinal  dmins  should  be  covered  as  soon  as  possible,  and  ExiraeU  Jh 
a  five  or  six  course  rotation  adopted.  Eoidnm* 

The  third  class  of  improvement  of  peat,  where  the  depth  is  from 
three  feet  to  six  feet — ^the  method  for  this  is  nearly  similar  to  the 
last  described,  with  the  exception  that  we  sink  for  the  clay  only  in 
the  hmp^itudinal  drains  from  which  the  turf  for  fuel  should  be  cut ; 
no  turf  is  taken  from  the  cross  trenches. 

The  fourth  class  of  peat  improvement,  where  the  depth  exceeds 
six  feet,  requires  that  the  frequent  drains  should  be  made  to  a  depth 
of  about  three  feet,  without  attempting  to  procure  the  clay  on  the 
spot,  as  it  will  probably,  in  most  cases,  be  more  economical  to  bring 
it  on  the  land  from  some  other  place.  The  drains  may  be  formed 
of  the  wedge  kind  with  sods. 

Finally,  with  reference  to  the  future  improvement  or  cultivation 
of  the  bog  lands  generally,  the  old  practice  of  cutting  turf  in  irre- 
gular bunks  must  be  carefully  prevented.  Every  occupier  of  land 
must  have  the  precise  lines  in  which  he  is  to  cut  his  turf  each  year 
accurately  laid  off  for  him,  and  these  lines  should  occupy  positions 
which  will  afterwards  suit  for  permanent  thorough-drains. 

In  cutting  turf  the  clay  or  subsoil  must  not  be  stripped  bare. 
There  should  be  about  a  foot  in  depth  of  the  bog  left  to  mix  with 
the  subsoil. 

J.  P.  Kennedy. 

Cloghan  Lodge ^  February,  1841. 


Principles  laid  down  to  direct  the  Practical  Instruction  given  Appeodiz  1 
to  Boarding  Pupils  at  the  National  Agricultural  Schools  of  ^* 
Cloghan  and  Loughash,  on  Road-making. 

Every  road  should  have  its  line  as  level,  and  its  surface  as  hard, 
smooth,  and  non-elastic,  as  circumstances,  uuder  the  most  scientific 
management,  will  allow. 

The  subject  of  road-making  may  be  divided  into  two  general 
branches : — 

First — The  laying  out  of  the  line. 

Second — The  construction  of  the  road. 

LATINO  OUT  OP  THE  LINK. 

When  the  grave  charge  of  initiating  the  improvement  of  a  waste 
district  of  country,  by  the  construction  of  roads,  is  committed  to  a 
man  of  judgment,  his  first  care  will  be  to  consider  the  features  of 
the  country,  not  only  within  his  immediate  charge,  but  far  beyond 
those  limits. 

He  should  divide  his  road  projects  into  three  distinct  classes — 
the  first  and  most  important  containing  the  lines  of  general  inter- 
course ;  the  second  containing  the  townland  roads  communicating 
with  those  of  the  first  class  ;  and  the  third  containing  the  farm  roads 
communicating  with  those  of  the  second  and  first.  He  should  not, 
upon  any  account,  permit  the  perfection  of  his  roads  of  the  first  class 
to  be  in  the  sli<^htest  degree  injured  for  the  benefit  of  those  of  the 
second  or  third  classes.  His  gp*cat  lines  of  iutereowtt^  \cv\^\.\)f^ 
laid  out  solely  with  reference  to  tbe  gexieroX  \eN^%  cA  ^^  ^ossssXsr^^ 
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•traeU  from  to  their  height,  and  the  hig^hest  passes  of  valleys,  which,  m  all  crtiOSr 
Evidence.  must  be  considered  as  obli«:;'atory  points  of  tlie  line.  The  select i«'U 
^"~  of  these,  therefore,  is  to  be  considered  the  iirst  and  most  important 
point  of  laying  out,  and  nothin<:^  short  of  matlR>niatical  proof  of  tlieir 
superiority  to  all  other  points,  ought  to  satisfy  the  superuitendtiic 
that  he  has  selected  the  right  points.  The  road  maker  in  Ireland 
has  a  |>eeuliar  advanta(;e  in  possessing  the  Ordnance  survey;  and 
when  this  shall  have  been  comjdeted,  with  the  contour  lines  of  the 
hills  now  in  progress,  the  government  will  have  conferred  the  mo.-^t 
valuable  boon  that  ever  was  given  to  a  country  in  this  respect. 
Had  the  definite  hill  contours  been  surveyed  a  century  ago,  many 
millions  of  money  would  have  been  saved  in  both  public  and  private 
enterprises,  which  have  been  fruitlessly  squandered  ;  and  these  iniiu- 
merahle  unsightly  proofs  of  inca]>acity  and  waste  never  would  have 
existed,  which  our  [lublic  works  now  exhibit,  including  even  nmny 
erf  recent  construction,  and  many  actually  in  progress. 

In  short,  with  a  contour  survey  o^'  the  Itills,  it  would  require  as 
much  ingenuity  on  the  part  of  the  superintendent  to  go  wroncT.  a* 
it  now  docs  t  >  go  right,  in  laying  out  a  line  of  road,  drainage,  &c.y 
through  the  country. 

We  should  not  exaggerate  in  estimating  the  annual  waste  whic^ 
the  want  of  the  contour  survey  causes,  at  a  much  larger  sum  than  the 
whole  amount  that  would  be  requisite — about  £30,0U0 — to  Ci>mplete 
the  contouiing  of  the  whole  kingdom;  without  adverting  at  all  to 
the  national  disgrace  of  seeing  works,  now  in  progress  of  coustructiou, 
that  would  have  been  scarcely  excusable  in  remote  periods,  when 
science  made  no  part  of  the  road-raaker*s  qualification.  The  most 
difficult  circumstances  under  whieh  it  can  be  required  to  lay  out  & 
line  of  roa<l  is,  where  the  direction  runs  at  riglit  angles  across  a  line 
of  hills,  to  the  passes  of  which  there  arc  no  convenient  approaches 
by  means  of  under  features ;  this  oblii^es  us  to  resort  to  the  exiK'dient 
of  zig-zags.  There  is  no  difliculty  in  laying  out  such  a  road  to  any 
required  degree  of  inclination ;  but  when  done,  it  is  always  danger- 
ouSj  as  it  is  not  |K>ssible  to  avoid  very  acute  angles,  which,  on  a 
declivity,  arc  most  objectionable.  If  an  animal  run  away  with  a 
carriage  in  descending  such  a  road,  the  first  turn  he  reaches  will 
probably  finish  the  mortal  career  of  the  whole  party. 

The  rule  in  such  a  case  must  be,  to  make  as  ^w  turns  as  possible ; 
and,  in  general,  there  need  not  bo  more  than  one  on  each  side  of  the 
mountain. 

Having  obtained  a  knowledge  of  the  relative  heights,  as  above 
described,  both  from  the  Ordnance  map  and  by  taking  lines  of  section 
with  the  level,  as  detailed  in  the  instructions  for  levelling  ;  and  having 
thus  selected  all  tlwj  obligatory  points,  we  may  now  proceed  to  the 
0|>erati(m  of  marking  out  the  exact  line  between  all  the  points  thns 
selected.  This  is  done  by  fixing  up  pickets  four  feet  in  length,  with 
small  flags  attached,  in  the  required  slope,  by  means  of  either  the 
plummet  level  or  a  spirit  level,  having  a  graduated  vertical  limb. 
Tnese  flag-pickets  may  bo  placed  at  intervals  of  about  one  hundred 
yards,  more  or  less,  according  to  the  bends  in  the  hills,  taking  care 
that  one  ia  put  at  every  projecting  and  every  retiring  angle  of  the 
pfroniid,  and  tbat  £ro\x\  eav\v  lg^v:^^ct  V)si^  wvfc  wi  ^\lK^r  side  is  distinctly 
▼isible.     We  pToceeAt\v>ift>Mi\iA>}aft^Vc\^\iVi^\&'^^^ 
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doninp^  that  portion  of  the  road  where  it  exists,  and  takin<2f  up  a  new  Extraei9j\ 
line,  thereby  losing  the  caj)ital  already  invested,  and  injuring  the  Evidenet 
speculators  whom  the  road  may  have  broui::ht  there ;  hut  il'  there  be  ^"— 
an  error  of  construction,  as,  for  instance,  the  use  of  soft  materials 
instead  of  hard,  or  tlie  like,  all  this  can  be  set  right  witlujut  aban- 
doning the  old  line,  Tiie  power  of  getting  level  roads  by  cutting 
through  hills  and  filling  up  hollows  is  not  disputed ;  and  in  laying 
out  a  line  of  railroad  this  method  must  be  adopted,  because  the 
velocity  of  the  steam-carriaj^e  will  not  allow  of  such  rapid  curves 
as  a  road  must  take  which  follows  the  natural  inflexiontt  of  our  hills ; 
but  the  expense  of  such  cuttings  and  embankments  is  so  enormous, 
that  to  think  of  them  for  the  onlinary  roads  would  be  quite  out  of 
the  (juestion.  Our  necessities  frequently  require  that  farm-roads 
should  be  made  ;  that  roads  for  improving  estates  should  be  made  ; 
and  that  extensive  districts  of  almost  unexplored  countries  should 
be  intersected  by  numerous  lines  of  commuiiicati<m.  If  a  costly 
kind  of  road  be  attempted  in  such  cases,  the  necessary  results  can- 
not possibly  be  produced,  because  the  necessary  funds  could  not  be 
provided  ;  and  as  it  is  not  probable  that  the  intercourse  on  such 
roads  would  for  several  years  be  great,  a  costly  construction  in  the 
first  instance  would  not  be  recpiired  ;  still  it  is  essenti;d  that  as  ac- 
curate a  re;»:ard  should  be  paid  in  their  laying  out,  as  if  they  were 
to  be  immediately  constnicted  on  the  most  i>erfe<.*t  models.  We 
must  provide  from  the  commencement  that  every  successive  opera- 
tion shall  tend  to  bring  them  ultimately  to  a  state  of  the  very  high- 
est perfection,  and  that  nothing  shall  ever  have  t<i  be  un<lone. 

Every  agricultural  pupil  who  wishes  to  qualify  liiiii>elf  either  as 
a  steward,  under-agent,  or  conductor  of  an  agricultural  school, 
should  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  this  subj^-ct,  otherwise  he 
will  be  deficient  in  oue  of  the  most  important  branches. 

A  great  majority  of  Irish  estates  require,  as  a  preliminary  to  any 
other  improvement,  that  a  complete  new  division  of  farms  should 
take  place,  in  order  that  each  tenant  may  have  a  compact  and 
united  holding,  instead  of  the  scattered  interlaced  morsels  which 
they  so  frequently  have  at  present ;  and  the  first  step,  in  almost 
every  such  new  arrangement,  involves  the  necessity  of  laying  out 
new  lines  of  communication.  The  landlord  and  his  agent,  from 
false  ideas  of  economy  or  inadvertence,  are  frequently  in  the  habit 
of  employing  men  who  do  not  understand  the  principles  of  these 
essential  operations,  although  they  attempt  to  execute  them,  and 
hence  the  eternal  toiling  up  and  down  hill  to  which  they,  their 
neighbours,  the  public,  and  future  generations,  are  condemned. 
Most  amateur  artists  are  time-killers  and  money -wasters,  but  of  all 
the  amateurs  in  the  world,  the  road-maker  is  the  most  mischievous  ; 
there  is  no  method  of  avoiding  his  ingenious  contrivances  to  harass 
the  weary  traveller  and  reduce  the  profits  of  industry. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done,  when  it  is  determined  to  open  a  road 
between  any  two  points,  if  they  be  distant,  is  to  get  the  mai)s  of  the 
adjacent  country,  and  to  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  every 
inch  of  the  intervening  ground  in  all  directions,  particularly  the 
courses  of  rivers. 

If  it  be  a  hilly  country,  the  greatest  \>os^\\Avi  ^\\.<iw\I\QW  \w\vax\«^ 
given  to  choose  the  mostcuuvenleut  pusaeaotixiOxxiiVASAu^vi'v^^^'^  "'^^'^'^^^^ 
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raoU  fiom  tliscrcdi table  r.siilts.      The  real  moans  uf  economizing  is,  by  wing 
vifUttc.i,      iiul'»incnt  jniil  jicLMirary  ;it  tlw*  lavin;*'  n\\t  aiul  nuikini;;  of  tnis  jjau'^o- 
—  inu*.  .'!«^    it     .iv«>    u-   ill'     '  «■•    I'*    '^''  V '■  '     ■"     .'•'•  '.'.iri!    *h  •   uTii.i-^T 

nri'cisi.m,  f\<,'i'v  .^uIjm.-  ^lU'iit.  »  11":  t  v»i  <.".v  ;\  i:.>  'Hn  v  wo  (  nii>l<»Vj  Miid 
to  point  out  wiieri' eviTv  spaiKlul  ot' f.\o;i\;ini>!i  is  to  be  j)C*rnmne«tlj 
dejxtMted  uiib  the  sinalb'.Nt  innonnt  of  exertion.  We  bhuU  next  pro- 
ceed to  tbo  subject  of  construction. 

CONSTRUCTION. 

As  soon  as  the  lockspitted  gauge-line  shall  have  been  well  recon- 
lidered  and  criticiseii,  and  all  necessary  corrections  completed,  the 
next  operation  is,  ;o  fix  tiie  pickets  for  the  centre  of  the  road.  Thi» 
will  regulate — 1st,  the  cost;  and  'Jnd.  the  a[)pearance  of  the  work 
when  complete.  We  must  avoid  objectionably  sharp  turns;  but  we 
must  also  studiou>ly  avoid  heavy  cuttings  and  fillings,  and  we  must 
make  our  curves  regular.  These  three  points  can  generally  be  com- 
bined ;  and  they  must  be  combined,  otherwise  the  superintendent 
cannot  be  qualiiied  for  his  charge.  He  should  never  have  his  eye 
off  the  lockspitted  gauge-line  ;  and  as  each  picket  is  [ilaced,  it  should 
be  accom{)jmied  with  a  mental  calculation  as  to  the  quantity  of  cut- 
ting and  filling,  and  consequent  cost  it  will  require  to  bring  the  road 
at  that  point  to  its  proper  width,  and  to  the  level  of  the  gauge  or 
lockspit.  He  will  bear  in  mind  that  as  often  as  he  can  place  a 
picket  exactly  at  the  lockspit,  without  infringing  on  a  principle,  be 
ghould  do  so,  as  then  the  forming  of  the  road  will  cost  the  least  pos- 
tible  sum ;  unless  when  he  has  to  deal  with  rock  which  requires 
blasting,  lie  must  at  all  times  think  of  his  finances,  taking  care 
that  the  amount  allocated  for  the  work  shall  be  nmde  to  com- 
plete it ;  and  he  will  be  justly  culpable  if  it  fall  short,  as  this  conse- 
quence is  very  rarely  attributable  to  any  other  cause  than  unfitness 
in  the  superintendent.  The  wrong  placing  of  a  few  pickets  may 
cause  a  piece  of  work  to  cost  double  or  tenfold,  nay,  a  hundred  times 
more  than  it  should  cost ;  and  it  is  clear  that  the  man  who  can  perform 
the  most  pei-fect  work  at  the  chea|>est  rate,  must  at  all  times  earn 
character,  and  probably  emolument  in  proportion.  It  is  evident 
that  there  may  be  a  very  great  variety  of  cm'ves  made  for  rounding 
off  the  angle  which  the  lockspitted  gauge-line  forms  in  passing  a 
valley  or  ravine,  and  that  the  more  the  curve  is  carried  out  from  the 
angle,  the  better  will  be  that  particular  jmrt  of  the  road ;  but  it 
must  be  recollected  tliat  the  slight  improvement  thus  effected  on  one 
spot,  is  attended  with  most  dis))roportiunate  cost ;  and,  if  a  man  de- 
ficient in  judgment  be  placed  in  direction  of  such  works,  he  may  use 
very  fine  ari;;uments  as  to  the  utility  of  gradual  curves  and  the  like, 
but  the  residt  will  be,  that,  instead  of  succeeding  to  fulfil  the  object 
of  his  employer,  by  opening  in  its  full  lenii^th  a  useful  line  of  inter- 
course, he  will  find  all  his  money  (>x[>('nded(m  two  or  throe  fantastical 
embankments.  He  will  leave  the  district  as  closely  sealed  up  as  he 
found  it,  and  his  employer  will  be  justly  <lisgngtcd  with  such  costly 
enterprises.  If  he  doiie  to  iH}v\-i)  himself,  and  to  be  useful  to  his 
neighbours,  he  will  f.illow,  ijs  nearly  as  ])ossible,  the  natural  features 
of  the  ground,  U!il<'.^:;  wlww  tl>eie  is  tlie  most  indisputalde  reason 
against  tliis;  and,  k'  eping  a  watehinl  eye  upon  the  money  chest,  he 
will  never  sacrilice   \\\<i   ^^vwovul  result  to  any  chimera  whatever. 
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This  cuttiTiG^  an(i  bankincf  mania  is  the  irrand  source  of  wasteful  ex-  ExtraetBft 
penditure  in  the  construct  inn  of  <Mir  roads. 

If,  instead  <if  t^oini''  unifonnly  alontr  tht*  sitli?  of  a  hill,  and  making 
our  road  with  tlio  ndniinnm  of  cultinu:  and  fillint^, —  if,  instead  of 
this,  we  sofk  to  torture  it  into  straijc^ht  linos,  still  keeping  to  certain 
predetermined  levels,  the  line  of  road  must  be  a  succession  of  deep 
cuttings  and  hi<i:h  euibankinents ;  costly  at  first,  and  costly  to  the  lost, 
irom  their  liability  to  dilapidation. 

As  soon  as  the  centre  line  shall  have  l>een  cautiously  picketed  out, 
all  the  side  lines  must  be  measured  from  it  and  distinctiv  rutted  out 
upon  the  g-round,  takin<2f  care  to  lift  the  several  shear  stwls.  These 
lines  will  show  the  verges  of  the  road,  the  inside  and  outsiilo  of  the 
fences  when  such  are  made  on  the  road,  and  the  width  of  the  water 
tables,  as  well  as  the  |>ositi(m  of  the  catch-wator  drains.  Accurate 
bonings  nuist  be  put  m  at  every  picket  in  the  centre  line,  which  will 
thus  be  level  with  the  opposite  points  of  the  lockspit  gauj;*,  and  a  cor* 
rect  longitudinal  section  of  sods  must  bemade  upbetween  these]  tickets. 

Cross  section  lines  of  sods  should  likewise  be  made  up  to  the  ia- 
tended  level  of  the  road  at  every  ten  perches,  showinuf  the  precise  fall 
that  the  road  is  to  have  from  the  centre  to  each  side,  when  formed. 
But,  in  making  up  longitudinal  and  transverse  setrtions,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  observe  whether  the  soil  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  answer  for 
the  soling,  or  whether  it  be  of  so  defective  a  quality  as  to  require 
a  superstratum  to  prepare  it  to  receive  the  broken  stones  or  surface 
travel ;  and  a  corresponding  distinction  should  be  ma4le  as  to  the 
height  to  whicli  tlie  section  lines  should  be  raised  in  different  j)lace8, 
allowing,  in  all  cases,  for  at  least  nine  inches  of  good  blue  clay  or 
gravel,  to  prepare  the  road  for  receiving  the  stratum  of  broken 
stones.  If  the  natural  soil  be  of  the  right  quality  for  soling  a  road, 
it  would  be  an  unpardonable  waste  to  reipiire  that  more  of  the  same 
description  of  material  should  be  excavated  elsewhere  and  brought 
upon  it,  although  we  have  known  such  surprising  extravagance  set 
forth  in  a  county  specification.  The  cross  sIojkj  given  to  a  road 
should  vary  according  to  circumstances.  If  its  maintenance  and 
repair  lie  carefully  providinl  for,  on  level  ground  a  fall  of  one  in 
twentv-four  from  the  centre  to  the  sides  will  be  suflicient.  If  there 
be  any  doubt  as  to  the  future  care,  the  best  precaution  is,  to  increase 
the  cross  slope  as  a  security  against  surface  water ;  and  in  all  cases 
it  is  well  to  make  the  cross  slope  somewhat  greater  on  declivities 
than  on  the  level  p;round,  in  order  that  the  path  of  all  surface  waters 
may  be  directed  in  the  shortest  lines  to  the  water  tables ;  under 
these  different  circumstances  the  cross  s1o])es  may  bo  made  to  vary 
from  one  in  twenty-four  to  one  in  twelve,  and  they  shoidd  be  accu- 
rately proved  by  the  section  level. 

It  is  well  for  the  student  to  1)0  informed  that  some  authorities  on 
this  subject  have  recommended  the  cross  sloj»e  of  roa<ls  on  declivi- 
ties to  run  the  whole  way  from  the  outside  verge  to  the  inside,  and 
not  according  to  our  practice,  from  the  centre  to  each  sitle.  The 
chief  object  of  this  recommendation  is,  to  prevent  the  corrosion  of 
the  outside  verge  by  the  surface  water ;  but  it  a[)}H'ars  to  he  a  most 
objectionable  [)ractice,  as  it  neces-arily  throws  every  carria^fo  off  its 
level,  and  brings  an  unequal  portion  of  the  lo.\<l  w\  \V\vi  >»;WvV  v^\  <sv\^ 
side.     It  nho  gives  a  longer  run  to  l\\e  sutVivjc.^  YiijXviT*  q.w  ^^aa,  xvi^».« 
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traeis  from  No  professional  man  should  |>er!nit  so  serious  an  inconvenience  to  be 
Eoidenee,  inflicted  on  the  public.  His  ing^enuity  ought  to  provide  a  remedy 
of  a  different  kind.  As  soon  as  the  longitudinal  and  cross  sections 
have  been  made  up  of  sods  to  ihe  right  level,  the  work  may  be  con- 
sidered in  a  state  to  employ  large  forming  parties,  who,  after  this 
preparation,  can  scarcely  commit  errors  if  there  be  any  degree  of 
activity  in  the  overseers. 

When  the  road  is  constructed  u[)On  level  ground,  it  is  desirable 
to  make  two  side  fences  with  water  tables  outside  of  these ;  when  it 
is  on  sloping  ground,  one  side  fence  will  suffice ;  the  cut  face  of  the 
bank  forms  the  other. 

It  is  evident  that  on  sloping  ground  the  superintendent  who 
desires  to  execute  his  work  with  economy  must  use  every  exertion 
to  provide  that  the  quantity  of  cutting  shall,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
agree  with  the  amount  required  for  filling,  that  he  may  not  be 
obliged  to  carry  materials  either  to  or  from  the  place  where  he  works. 
The  materials  used  for  fences,  retaining  embankments,  &c.,  will 
depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  soil  in  a  great  measure ;  and  the  best 
proof  of  skill  in  this  or  any  other  art,  is  the  power  of  making  the 
most  possible  out  of  the  circumstances  in  which  we  are  placed.  The 
man  who  cannot  supply  himself  from  his  own  vicinity,  would  fail  if 
he  had  Guernsey  granite  and  mines  of  gold  at  every  perch  of  his 
progress.  When  the  soil  is  stony,  the  fences  and  faces  of  embank- 
ments would  naturally  be  made  of  this  material,  and,  when  built 
dry,  they  should  have  a  slope  of  one-eighth  of  their  height.  If  sod 
work  be  used,  the  slope  should  be  increased  to  one-fourth  of  the 
height ;  and,  when  a  bank  of  earth  or  other  material  is  faced  without 
being  supported,  the  slope  will  depend  on  the  quality  of  the  soil, 
observing  to  give  the  greatest  slope  to  the  most  friable  soil ;  and  it 
is  for  the  student  to  observe  the  natural  slope  at  which  each  kind  of 
earth  will  continue.  The  best  soil  that  we  can  meet  with  in  con- 
structing roads  is  gravel ;  because,  in  the  first  place,  it  has  a  natural 
drainage ;  secondly,  when  the  road  has  been  formed  in  such  a  soil, 
it  is  both  soled  and  metalled  unless  the  traffic  be  of  a  very  heavy 
description.  The  worst  soil  is  deep  bog,  because  it  is  retentive  of 
moisture,  and,  after  the  road  is  formed,  it  ought  to  receive  an  arti- 
ficial foundation  for  the  roadway,  a  soling  and  a  metalling ;  all  of 
which  must  be  carted  upon  it  at  a  costly  rate.  It  is  also  difficult 
to  overcome  the  defect  of  elasticity  on  such  roads,  without  removing 
altogether  the  bog  stratum,  an  operation  so  costly  as  to  put  it  out  of 
the  question  in  most  cases ;  still  a  good  road  may  be  made  without 
this,  and  one  which,  with  care,  will  be  gradually  im|)roving.  In 
making  a  road  through  any  spongy  or  soft  soil,  particularly  bog,  it 
is  well  to  let  the  work  season  after  the  general  drainage  and  forming 
have  been  effected  before  proceeding  farther.  When  embankments 
are  filled  up,  a  considerable  allowance  must  be  made  for  sinking ; 
and,  after  allowing  them  to  season,  they  should  l>e  again  levelled 
up.  In  bog,  one  and  a  half  inch  for  every  foot  in  height  of  the 
embankment  may  be  allowed  for  sinking.  If  these  points  be  not 
attended  to,  or  if  the  work  be  hurried  over,  it  will  look  well  at 
first,  but  afterwards  it  will  show  many  inequalities  and  defects  that 
might  be  avoided.  In  making  a  road  through  bog  soil,  the  best 
preparation  for  the  so\ii\g,  aKex  a  xVioTou^h  draining  and  seasoningy 
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18  a  copious  layer  of  heather.      If  this  be  found  abundantly  in  the  Extract*  Jh 
immediate  vicinity,  a  man  will  pull  and  curry  sufficient  in  a  day  to      EoidmcB. 
prepare  from  two  to  three  perches  of  a  twenty-one  feet  road.     If        "^~ 
stiff  blue  clav  can  be  had  f;)r  solinof  over  the  heather,  it  ought  to 
bo  laid  on  to  a  depth  of  eight  or  ten  inches,  and  six  inches  of  gravel 
over  this  will  make  a  good  road  for  light  work ;  and  it  can  be 
strengthened   afterwards   to   any    degree   required,    by   additional 
quantities  of  gravel  and  broken  stones  in  proportion  to  the  traffic. 

The  liberal  use  of  a  heavy  roller  is  an  excellent  way  of  conso- 
lidating the  surface  of  a  new  road,  preparatory  to  opening  it  to  the 
public.  Sir  John  Burgoyne's  treatise  on  preparing  and  preserving^ 
the  surface  should  be  carefully  studied ;  and  the  difference  in  the 
quality  of  both  gravel  and  stones  should  be  well  understood  by 
every  road  superintendent.     Some  stones  can  be  broken  with  more 

f»ro(it  to  the  workmen  at  i^(L  a  ton,  than  others  at  \s.  6(i. ;  and  the 
ow-priced  stone  is,  in  general,  the  more  costly  in  the  end.  We 
must  recollect  that  the  price  of  the  stone  forms  but  a  portion  of  the 
cost  of  metalling  a  road,  and  the  most  durable  material  to  be  had 
within  any  rational  limit,  as  to  cost,  is  at  all  times  the  itiost 
desirable.  Contracts  for  stoning,  therefore,  should  always  specify  the 
precise  kind  of  stones  retjuired,  and  from  what  quarries  they  are  to  be 
taken :  and  no  student  can  be  considered  properly  qualified  for  superin- 
tending such  works  as  we  are  now  considering,  unless  he  have  acquired 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  several  varieties  of  rock  common  in  the 
country,  with  the  different  qualities  and  properties  peculiar  to  each. 

When  we  estimate  the  cost  of  a  new  road,  we  should  divide  the 
whole  into  three  very  distinct  general  heads.  The  6rst  may  include 
all  the  expenses  of  surveying,  laying  out,  forming,  draining,  fencing, 
soling,  gravelling,  and  all  else  preparatory  for  the  stoning.  The 
second  head  should  show  the  cost  of  the  stoning  or  metalling,  and 
should  detail  minutely  the  quality  of  the  stones  required,  and  the 
quantity  per  perch ;  allowing  a  larger  dimension  to  the  broken 
stones  in  the  bottom  and  a  small  dimension  at  the  surface.  The 
thirtl,  the  cost  of  the  masonry,  bridges,  and  pipes. 

It  is  extremely  essential  to  separate  thus  the  great  heads  of 
expense,  in  order  to  enable  all  ppisons  to  understand  the  way  in 
which  the  total  cost  is  made  up  on  cliffe»*ent  descriptions  of  work,  and, 
as  it  were,  to  get  rid  of  that  professional  mystery  which  is  generally 
made  to  envelop  every  thing  relating  to  the  expenditure  of  money. 

The  details  here  included  under  the  first  head  are  such  as  are 
required,  with  but  little  variety  as  to  their  application,  in  all  pro- 
jects for  new  roads ;  and  their  cost  may  be  mjide  to  vary  from  1*.  6f/. 
a  perch  to  3^^.  6r/.,  according  to  the  peculiarities  of  soil  in  which  we 
are  working.  The  st  oond  head,  or  metalling,  may  be  either  wholly 
omitted  in  certain  cases,  or  it  may  be  adopted  to  any  degree  that 
the  circumstances  render  necessary.  For  instance,  tliree  tons  of 
tender  stone  at  (]</.  or  8r/.  a  ton,  may  be  thought  applicable  for  the 
exigencies  of  one  case,  when  in  another  it  might  be  indispensable  to 
apply  twelve  tons  to  the  perch  of  the  hardest  stone  to  be  had,  at  a 
cost  of,  perhaps,  2^.  per  ton ;  thus  making  the  rate  for  this  branch 
of  cost  vary  from  1*.  Cr/.  to  £1  4*.  the  perch,  according  to  the  means 
applicable  for  the  construction,  and  the  intensity  of  V.W  VwiS^^  \ft\» 
expected.  The  third  general  head,  lucWdvtv^  ^\^^^>ttTA%«^%  *^^ 
masonrjr,  is  tdao  capable  of  being  effected  m  -^^rvftxa  ^^^gc^«^  ^ 
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'jetraeta  from  excellence,  and  proportional  rates  of  cost,  which  can  onlj  be  regti« 
Eoidenet,  lated  by  comparing  the  necessity  of  the  work  with  the  funds  appli- 
—  cable  for  its  eonstnictiou  ;  and  he  must  be  a  sorrj  subject  indeed, 
and  totally  devoid  of  that  active  ini>;enuity  and  fertility  of  expedient 
essential  to  his  calling',  who  would  answer  either  a  proprietor  or  a 
community  with  limited  means,  that  their  district  must  remain  closed 
out  from  all  improving  trafHc  because  they  cannot  place  at  his  dis- 
posal one,  two,  or  three  pounds  per  perch  to  open  a  communication. 
Let  those  now  present  reflect  on  the  practical  experience  they  have 
had  in  this  district,  and  consider  what  would  have  been  its  compara- 
tive condition  to-day,  had  such  an  absurd  and  crushing  principle 
been  permitted  to  regulate  its  affairs.  Success  is  not  the  result  of 
exuberant  expenditure,  but  of  judicious  arrangements  perseveringly 
followed  up.  The  cost  incurred  in  ofioiiing  thirty  miles  of  road  so 
as  to  enable  GOO  widely -dispersed  families  to  enjoy  the  advantages 
of  a  civilized  traffic  and  a  rapid  improvement,  should,  as  some  say, 
have  been  expended  on  two  niiles. 

Such  false  principles  have  brought  this  country  to  the  wretched 
condition  in  which  we  now  find  it,  and  must  be  earnestly  resisted  bj 
all  those  who  desire  to  be  useful. 

Having  treated  of  the  laying  out  and  construction  of  roads,  witti 

a  view  to  initiate  the  improvement 
I  Road.  of  neglected  districts,  it   may  be 

well  now  to  consider  those  elements 
which  wouhl  regulate  the  quantity 
of  road  required.  This  is  esi^ential 
to  enable  you  to  bring  before  an 
employer  a  full  vi>  w  of  the  cost 
on  this  head,  which  a  projected 
general  improvement  may  entail. 
Road  The     first    thing    to     determine 

nmst  be  the  class  or  size  of  farms 
into  which  your  district  is  to  be 
divided,  with  a  due  regard  to  the 
capabilities  of  the  persons  who  are 
to  octru|)y  them.  Having  settled 
this  point,  we  next  determine  the 
general  shape  of  the  farms,  or  the 
relation  between  their  length  and 
breadth,  which  must  not  be  greatly 
20  a.  !  disproportioncd  ;  and  we  must  lay 

I  down  as  a  general  rule,  that  every 

40  p.  farm  shall  have  a  roail  touching  it 

j  .  I  I  in   some   convenient   place.      For 

exam[)le,  let  us  suppose  that  twenty- 
acre  farms  would  suit  the  demands  of  the  districts,  and  that  the  lei^gth 
of  these  may  be  s<piare,  then  one  general  line  of  farm  road  would 
suffice  for  every  two  tiers  of  farms.  This  scale  would  require  rather 
more  than  fifty-seven  perches  of  road  for  everj  forty  acres,  or  about 
four  and  a  half  miles  per  l,OU(i  acres. 

If  we  make  our  farujs  twenty  acres,  the  length  being  twiee  ihe 
breadth,  it  will  recjuire  forty  perches  of  road  i'or  every  two  farms, 
or  at  the  rate  ot  one  ^rck  i^t  «L^:.te^  or  a  little  more  than  three 
miles  for  1 ,000  acres.  ^  *  "^  *  >k£:ss.^ax. 
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Memorandum  of  Agreement  with  Reclaiming  Tenants.       ExtrattM  ft 

I,  A   n.  of  ('.  [srnpoM?  and  a^ice  to  take  iVom  1)  K,  the  wastP-laiid         

farm  s<itiiatrtl  in  niurked  No.     in  map  theri'of, 

anti  coiitainiu^  statute  acres,  or  1 1  Hereabouts,  be  -^PP***"'* 

the  sjinie  more  or  less,  for  the  term  ot  years,  connnencing  from 

the  first  day  of         one  thousand  eight  hundred  and       at  the  yearly 

rent  of  shillings  per  statute  acre.       Land  rent  to  be  payable 

half-yearly,  on  every  first  day  of  May  and  first  day  of  November. 

D  E  reserving  to  himself  all  royalties,  mines,  &c.,  and  the  right 
to  cut  roads  and  water- courses,  in  the  terms  usually  expressed  in 
his  leases.  Provided,  however,  and  it  is  with  this  understanding, 
that  in  case  I  shall  well  and  properly  enclose  said  farm  with  a  good 
and  sufficient  fence,  and  shall  build  a  good  farm-house  and  offices 
upon  said  farm,  and  shall  well  and  sufficiently  reclaim  and  bring 
into  cultivation  yearly,  and  each  year  during  my  continuance 
on  said  farm,  or  until  the  whole  shall  bo  cultivated  acres,  statute 
measure  ;  and  that  I  shall  not  inider-let  any  part  of  said  farm,  and 
that  I  shall  not  receive  or  permit  any  cottier,  or  settler  whatever,  to 
come  upon  said  land,  nor  any  house  to  be  built,  except  only  for  my 
own  use,  to  serve  as  my  dwelling  and  farm  offices ;  that  then,  the 
above  engagements  being  fully  executed  on  my  part,  the  following 
reduction  in  the  above-reserved  rent  is  to  be  made  to  me;  that  is, 
for  and  during  the  first  years,  commencing  from  the  first  day 

of  one  thousand  ei^ht  hundred  and  the  entire  of  said 

reserved  rent  of  shillings  an  acre  to  be  reduced.     The 

year,  shillings  per  acre,  to  be  reduced  from  said  reserved  rent  of 

shillings  per  acre.      The  yetir       shillings  an  acre,  to  be 

reduced  from  the  said  reserved  rent  of  shillings  per  acre.     The 

year  shillings  per  acre,  to  be  reduced  from  said  reserved 

rent  of  shillinp^s  per  acre.      The  year  shillings   per 

acre,  to  be  reduced  from  the  said  reserved  rent  of  shillings  per 

acre.       The  year  shillings  per  acre,  to  be  reduced  from 

the  said  reserved  rei^t  of  shillings  per  acre.       The  year 

shillings  per  acre,  to  be  reduced  from  the  said  reserved  rent 
of  shillings  per  acre.     The         year  shillings  per  acre, 

to  be  reduced  from  the  said  reserved  rent  of  shillings  per  acre. 

The  year  shillings  per  acre,  to  be  reduced  from  the  said 

reserved  rent  of  shillings  per  acre.     The         year        shillings 

per  acre,  to  be  reduced  from  the  said  reserved  rent  of  shillini;s 

per  acre.     The         year  shillings  per  acre,  to  be  reduced  from 

the  said  reserved  rent  of  shillings  per  acre.     The       year 

shillings  per  acre,  to  be  reduced  from  the  said  reserved  rent  of 
shillings  per  acre.     The  year  shillings  per  acre,  to  be  re- 

duced from  the  said  reserved  rent  of  shillings  per  acre.      The 

year         shilllni:»s  per  acre,  to  be  reduced  from  the  said  reserved 
rent  of  .shillinp^s  per  acre.      The  year  shillings  per 

acre,  to  be  reduced  from  the  saitl  reserved  rent  of  shillin^^s  per 

acre.     And  the  or  final  year  of  the  term  per  acre,  to  be 

reduced  from  the  said  reserved  rent  of  an  acre. 

Dated  this  (uttf  of         1>4  {^Signed,)  Tenant, 

1  agree,  on  the  part  of  D  E,  to  let   the  above  farm  to  A  B.  <yx 
the  foregoing  terms. 

JJiUed      daifof  184  (^Signed,'^  ^  Qi,  A|5et%.U 
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x/r/rr#«  from        q^  Improvement  of  Waste  Districts  as  dependent  on 
Government  Aid. 

.ppendix  16,  Chyhan  Ixidge^  Stranorhr,  November  12,  1842. 

B.  Dear  Sir — It  is  with  sincere  regret  that  I  have  to  inform  joii 

of  an  interview  T  lately  had  with  Sir  John  Burgoyne,  President  of 
the  Board  of  Works,  relative  to  the  projected  line  of  road  from 
the  port  of  Donegal  to  that  of  Letterkenny,  when  he  informed  me 
that  there  had  been  a  recent  decision  of  the  Treasury,  rescinding  the 
former  nile  under  which  public  aid  was  given  to  bodies  and  indivi- 
duals willing  to  contribute  a  stipulated  proportion  of  the  cost  of 
constructing  such  works.  I  feel  certain  that  you  will  deplore,  as  I 
do,  ibis  decision,  not  merely  as  impeding  the  progress  in  the  single 
extensive  waste  district  which  the  project  contemplated  was  calcu- 
lated to  bring  into  a  productive  state;  but  likewise  as  a  public 
calamity,  affecting  similarly  a  large  portion  of  the  surface  of  Ireland. 
And  I  feel  equally  certain  that  you  will  be  disposed,  as  a  friend  of 
the  present  government,  to  give  them  the  advantage  of  your  opinion^ 
as  to  the  extensive  and  inevitable  injury  which  an  adherence  to  the 
late  Treasury  decision  upon  this  subject  must  necessarily  inflict  upon 
this  country,  particularly  under  the  present  aspect  of  affairs.  The 
depreciation  in  agricultural  produce,  when  agriculture  is  nearly  the 
sole  means  of  existence,  with  a  new  imposition  of  threatening  and 
unlimited  extent,  are  just  subjects  of  alarm,  and  it  requires  every 
resource  we  possess  to  meet  the  exigency.  The  present  ride  of  the 
Treasury  would  at  once  cut  off  from  us  our  most  extensive  and 
effectual  resource  against  the  pressure  of  the  poor  rates.  Our  waste 
lands  afford  us  ample  means,  for  years  to  come,  of  supporting  our 
poor  by  their  own  industry,  who  would  otherwise  only  have  to  look 
forward  to  an  idle  existence  in  the  workhouse,  at  their  labouring 
neighbours*  cost ;  still,  the  means  we  thus  possess  cannot  be  made 
available  until  the  wastes  are  made  accessible  bv  roads  of  intercourse, 
and  without  public  assistance  this  cannot  be  effecteil. 

It  is  now  four  years  since  we  commenced  our  endeavours  to  induce 
the  landed  proprietors  of  this  district  to  contribute  for  opening  the 
Donegal  and  Letterkenny  line  by  Cark ;  and,  though  all  adniitteil 
the  exceeding  advantage  of  the  project,  it  was  only  on  the  condition 
of  receiving  public  aid  equal  to  one -half  the  amount  of  the  outlay, 
that  we  had  at  length  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  general  co-operation 
and  contribution  of  those  proprietors ;  yet,  at  the  very  moment  of 
our  success,  we  find  that  the  public  aid — upon  which  the  whole 
thing  rests — which  hitherto  had  be<»n  granted  in  similar  cases,  and 
which  was  undoubtedly  the  most  beneficial  principle  adopted  bv  our 
government,  is  henceforth  to  cease,  although  the  opening  of  this 
one  district,  at  a  cost  to  the  public  of  only  £6U0  or  £7U0,  would 
offer  a  means  of  permanent  support,  by  their  own  industry,  to  more 
of  our  indigent  families  than  can  possibly  be  received  into  all  the 
poor-houses  of  the  county ; — the  first  outlay  of  these  poor-houses 
being  probably  £50,000.  and  the  permanent  maintenance  of  their 
inmates  £12.000  a-year,  at  the  lowest  calculation. 

You  are  aware  that  I  do  not  speak  from  mere  conjecture,  but  that 
I  have  proved  the  principle  I  now  advocate,  by  the  experience  of 
many  years,  on  an  extensive  scale ;  and  the  result  is,  that  nuniben 
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of  families  who  must  otherwise  have  looked  to  poor-houses  for  sup-  ExtracUfrt 
port,  are  not  only  earning  their  own  livelihood,  but  contributing  a     Etritktm* 
portion  of  the  rates  which  support  those  poor-houses ;  yet,  in  with-        — 
drawing  the  very  small  amount  of  aid  required  to  call  forth  the 
exertions  of  proprietors,  in  constructing  the  requisite  roads  through 
our  wastes,  on  an  economical  scale,  the  government  virtually  puts  a 
check  to  waste-laud  improvement,  and  fills  our  poor-houses  in  a  pro^* 
portionate  degree. 

[  am  far  from  saying  that  the  principles  upon  which  aid  was 
granted  by  government  did  not  require  modification ;  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  aid  given  was  immensely  beyond  what  was  requisite. 
The  facility  afforded  to  grand  juries  to  mortgage  the  county  finances 
for  heavy  Treasury  loans,  has  assuredly  been  most  injurious ;  it  has 
produced  costly  and  ill-digested  operations,  which  impeded  the  requi- 
site works,  whilst  it  over-burdened  the  rate-payer  to  a  very  serious 
extent.  And  if  the  grants  in  aid  had  been  restricted  to  about  oue- 
eighth  of  the  average  rate  hitherto  given  per  mile,  it  would  have 
answered  the  object  infinitely  better  than  the  cost  by  scale  which  was 
adopted.  The  average  expense  of  Board  of  Works'  roads  appears 
from  pai'liamentary  returns  to  have  been  £540  per  mile,  of  which 
the  Treasury  granted  the  half,  or  £270  per  mile.  The  average  cost 
of  the  roads  I  have  constructed,  and  over  some  of  which  you  have  tra- 
velled, did  not  exceed  £64  per  mile,  of  which  the  Treasury  contribu-: 
tion,  had  it  been  given,  would  have  been  but  £32  per  mile.  These 
rates  are  within  the  means  of  proprietors,  as  well  as  of  the  public. 
The  high  rates  are  certainly  not  within  the  means  of  proprietors  in 
Ireland,  and  if  they  had  been,  the  old  rate  of  aid  could  only  havQ 
produced  one-eighth  of  the  benefit  which  the  same  amount  of  outlay 
ought  to  have  produced  ;  so  that  with  the  outlay  by  which  one  mile 
was  made,  eight  miles,  to  answer  the  purpose  required,  might  have 
been  made.  This  I  can  fearlessly  assert,  after  an  experience  of 
twenty-five  years  in  the  construction  of  works,  under  every  variety 
of  circumstances ;  and  if  the  government  would  desire  to  see  our 
extensive  resources  made  available,  they  must  adopt  some  modified 
scale,  without  destroying  the  principle  of  gpranting  aid.  I  can  see 
no  other  method  by  which  proprietors  can  be  induced  to  co-operate 
for  this  great  national  object, — one  in  every  way  worthy  to  receive 
a  government  impulse.  Believe  me,  dear  Sir, 

yours  very  faithfully, 

Thomas  Brooke,  esq.,  Lough  Elske.  J.  P.  KENNEDr. 

Mr.  George  Cecil  Wray,  farmer.  DonegaL 

There  are  immense  tracts  of  improvable  moorland  totally  neglected  848,  Q.  8^ 
on  two  of  the  largest  estates  in  this  district.  Many  thousand  acres, 
now  only  yielding  a  very  small  return  from  pasture,  could,  without 
any  further  cost  to  the  proprietor  than  making  roads  through  it,  be 
made  valuable  land.  1  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  if  £2,000 
was  judiciously  expended  on  a  part  of  a  nobleman's  estate  in  my 
neighbourhood,  and  the  tenants  reclaiming  it  allowed  a  freedom  for 
five  or  seven  years,  that,  in  ten  years,  land  not  yielding  at  present 
£  1 00  a  year  would  be  worth  £  1 ,000  a  year.  I  speak  witk  cic^^^^^os^^ta^ 
on  this  subject,  having  devoted  my  entire  iVcDft  %xv<^  tii<^«3CA\Ax^^^^»bis&'-- 
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Srfraeff  frrm  inpf  moorland  under  pecidiarly  disadvantag^eous  circumstances.  Bc- 
JBvidence*  ing  obliij^ed  to  stu«lya|>[M'arances  as  much  as  profit,  all  my  work  uraa 
*"""■  much  more  expensive  than  imder  onlinary  circumstances.  I  con- 
sider that  the  cost  of  reclaimini''  moirrhind,  where  limestone  is  abun- 
dant, and  a  proper  fall  for  drainatjfe  exists,  would  be  repaid  in  every 
case  by  the  second  crop.  In  many  instances,  I  have  been  paid  by 
the  first  crop.  The  cost  of  burning  an  acre  of  moorland  and  plant- 
ing it  with  potatoes,  which  I  hold  to  be  the  best  sy.-tein,  is  about 
£5,  viz. : — 

Buniin<?»  settinjr,  ami  ^hovt'lling. 

120  stones'  seed  potatoos,  at  }\(i.  a  stone,     . 

(iO  barrel?*  roach  lime  laid  on  the  pround,     . 

Kaising  crop,  ..... 

Five  tons  of  potatoes  is  a  very  moderate  crop,  which  at  the  same 
price  of  seed  potatoes  would  amount  to  £").  The  term  moorland 
I  conceive  only  applies  to  land  where  the  surface,  if  peat,  is  not  of 
greater  depth  than  eight  inches  or  a  foot,  resting  on  a  clay  or  gravel 
subsoil.  The  deep  bogs  of  this  country  are  also,  in  many  instances, 
capable  of  much  improvement,  though  not  suited  for  constant  tillage. 
In  forming  any  estimate  of  the  probable  cost  and  profit  of  reclaiming 
deep  bog,  it  is  necessary  to  divide  it  into  two  classes — black  bog, 
which,  when  burned,  yields  red  ashes,  indicating  the  presence  of  clav, 
though  in  a  very  small  proportion  to  the  other  components  of  this 
soil :  the  other  descripti«ni  of  bog  is  conmionly  called  red  or  floir 
bog,  light  and  spongy,  and  yielding  a  small  quantity  of  white  ashes. 
Draining  is,  of  course,  the  first  operation  necessary  in  either  case; 
and  I  am  of  opinion,  from  considerable  e.xperience,  that  all  drains  in 
bog  shovdd  be  kept  0[)en,  except  where  irrigatiim  can  be  effected, 
when  covered  sou  drains  can  be  used.  Irrigation  is  by  far  the 
cheapest  method  of  improving  any  deep  bog,  where  tliere  is  a  com- 
mand of  water  running  through  any  clay,  or  even  gravelly  ground, 
which  can  be  thrown  into  the  stream  during  the  winter  floods.  It 
merely  requires  draina'^e  in  the  first  instance,  and  a  little  attention 
to  the  water-courses,  and  yields  an  ample  return  in  the  improved 
pasture  or  coarse  meadow.  The  usual  and  most  effectual  method  of 
improving  black  bog  practised  by  the  small  farnicrs  in  this  countv,  is, 
to  cut  turf  or  peats  for  fuel  out  of  the  main  drains,  which  also  form 
the  fences.  These  main  drains  are  placed  so  as  to  cut  off^the  water 
from  the  higher  grounds.  Small  open  drains  are  also  cut,  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  oil'  the  surface  water,  about  thirty  inches  deep, 
and  about  twenty  yards  asunder.  The  drainage  should,  if  possible, 
be  completed  two  years  previous  to  any  tillage  being  attempted. 
All  the  sul)se(juent  operations  are  performed  with  greater  ease,  and 
lime  has  a  much  greater  effect  than  when  a))j)Iied  to  land  recently 
drained.  The  co>t  of  draining  is  generally  about  £2  10.*.  an  acre, 
which  includes  fencing.  The  land  is  laid  in  ridges  of  five  and  a 
half  feet  wide ;  in  the  winter  months  putting  the  sods  taken  from 
the  trench  on  the  ridge,  where  they  are  burned  as  early  in  the 
spring  as  the  weather  will  allow.  Potatoes  are  then  planted  on  the 
ashes,  and  lime  is  applied  under  the  shovelling.  The  cost  of  the 
first  crop  is  about  the  same  as  in  moorland — £5.  In  both  cases, 
the  expense  of  draining  and  fencing  are  not  included  in  this  sum, 
the  expense  of  these  operaX\o\is  Mot  Wvu^j  chargeable  exclusively  to 
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the  first  crop.  The  produce  of  the  first  crop  in  deep  bo^,  except  in  Extraetw  flw 
verj  favourable  seasons,  seldom  equals  the  ci>st.  The  second  season  E^idmm* 
a  tolerable  crop  of  oats,  which  may  he  taken  off  this  land  by  throw-  — 
ing  two  potato  beds  into  eacli  ridi^e ;  this  crop  fully  repays  the  ex- 
pense of  its  production.  The  third  season,  the  common  method  is,  to 
level  the  ground  all  over,  and,  when  the  farmer  has  not  farm -yard 
manure,  to  open  trenches  in  the  centre  of  the  ridge  of  the  first  year, 
and  take  a  second  crop  of  potatoes  with  ashes  and  lime ;  by  thin 
means  the  entire  fiehl  is  broken  to  the  depth  of  nine  or  ti*n  inches, 
and  a  new  soil  is  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  lime,  which  had 
derived  no  bt»nefit  from  its  application  the  first  year  ;  this  crop 
generally  makes  up  for  the  deficiency  of  the  first,  and  when  farm 
manure  is  used  it  eijuals  that  of  any  clay  land  in  quantity ;  the 
quality  of  the  jwtato  is  never  so  good  as  on  clay  ground.  The 
fourth  crop  is  either  artificial  grass  planted  imme«liaiely  after  the 
potato  crop  is  raised,  or  grass  seeds  sown  with  oats  in  s^yring.  This 
oat  crop  is  still  better  tlian  the  first,  and  if  a  proper  dressing  of 
farm -yard  dung  has  been  given  with  the  potato  crop,  black  bog  will 
continue  to  give  goinl  crops  of  meadow  for  two  or  three  years,  and 
may  be  profitably  kept  for  permanent  meadow,  if  any  tu)Hdressing 
be  applied.  1  he  only  diflferencc  I  ever  made  on  my  own  farm,  is  in 
the  third  crop :  after  the  corn  has  been  carried  ofi*,  I  dig  the  entire 
surface  over,  throwing  every  third  or  fourth  sod  on  the  top  of  the 
dry  ground,  for  burning  in  the  early  part  of  the  summer ;  when 
these  are  burned,  I  then  dig  it  over  again  six  inches  deep,  an  ope- 
ration then  easily  jierformed,  o^ing  to  the  effect  of  the  exposure  to 
the  frost  and  wet  of  the  winter ;  the  ashes  and  120  barrels  of  newly- 
slaked  lime  are  then  spread  and  raked  in ;  drills  nre  then  opened 
one  inch  deep  with  a  hoc  for  the  turnip  8<>eds  :  by  this  means  1  have 
always  an  average  cmp  of  Aberdeen  and  white  turnips,  at  a  cost, 
including  lime,  of  al>out  £4  an  acre.  Hed  bog  can  only  be  cultivated 
with  any  hoj^e  of  ultimate  success  by  covering  it  with  clay  or  gravel 

Sin  most  cases  a  very  exi)ensive  operation),  and  raising  potatoes  with 
arm-yard  manure  ;  this,  and  the  great  difficulty  of  pre[)aring  the 
stuff  in  the  trenches  for  moulding  the  crop,  is  in  my  opinion  per- 
formed at  much  too  great  a  cost  to  afford  any  reasonable  hope  of 
remuneration. 

AVilliam  Stcuart  Trench,  esq.,  land  agent.  MoniigliaB. 

12.  In  your  fore^foing  observations,  you  have  alluded  only  to  283,  Q.  13. 
emigrati(m  to  America.     Do  you  think  the  lo(»ating  the  sui>erabun- 

dant  )K)pulation  upon  waste  moimtain  tracts  in  Ireland  would  have 
an  equally  beneficial  effect  ?  -  Certaiuly  ;  at  least  for  a  vast  period 
of  years  to  come. 

13.  You  have,  I  understand,  been  extensively  engaged  yourself 
in  the  reclaiming  of  mountain  land  ? — I  have. 

14.  Can  vou  furnish  the  commissioners  with  a  detailed  statement 
or  reptirt  of  your  pn>cee(lings,  setting  forth  the  expense,  the  course 
of  cro])ping,  and  tlie  freueral  results  ? — 1  have  at  present  in  my 
possession  a  copy  of  a  (iocument  such  as  you  dcscril>e.  As,  however, 
this  document  has  verv  recentlv  (»btained  the  medal  from  the  Uoyai 
Agricultural  Society  of  Ireland,  as  a  prize  essay  or  re^jw^t.  ^s^ 
rechiiming  waste  lands^  and  as  in  grantVn^  illci^  xEkfe<i^  ^^cia  vyir^s^:^ 
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ExiraetB  from  resevjed  to  itself  the  right  of  puhlishing",  and  have  expressed  their 
Ewidence,      iDtention  to  publish  the  report  in  their  Transactions  for  the  present 
-^—        year,  I  feel  I  am  not  at  liberty  just  at  present  to  furnish  a  copy  of 
the  report  to  the  commissioners. 

15.  Can  you  state  in  general  terras  whether  you  think  the 
reclaiming  of  mountain  land  likely  to  prove  a  profitable  investment 
of  capital  ?  —  I  think  it  may  be  so  when  executed  with  skill  and 
judgment ;  but  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  ordinary  farming, 
however  good,  will  not  necessarily  succeed  in  mountain  reclaiming. 

16.  How  many  acres  of  mountain  have  you  reclaimed? — Upwards 
of  200  acres,  Irish  measure,  within  a  period  of  four  years. 

17.  What  do  you  suppose  the  average  value  of  the  lands  pre- 
vious to  reclamation  ? — About  6s.  per  Irish  acre. 

18.  What  do  you  suppose  the  average  value  since  the  reclama* 
lion  ? — I  have  never  known  any  one  value  it  less  than  30*.  per 
Irish  acre,  and  I  am  myself  of  opinion  that  it  is  worth  36*.,  as  it 
forms,  when  laid  down  in  grass,  the  primest  meadow  land,  yielding 
upwards  of  three  tons  of  hay  per  Irish  acre. 

1 9.  At  what  cost  per  acre  is  this  improved  value  produced  ? — 
A  detailed  statement  of  the  entire  will  be  published  in  the  prize 
essay.  At  present  I  may  merely  say  that  the  course  generally 
adopted  was  to  lime,  and  where  necessary,  to  drain  the  land.  Two 
successive  crops  of  potatoes  were  then  put  in,  and  by  this  means  the 
land  was  reduced  to  a  tolerably  fine  state  of  tilth  ;  it  was  then  laid 
down  with  a  crop  of  oats  and  grass  seeds.  The  two  crops  of  potatoes 
and  crop  of  oats  have  hitherto  invariably  repaid  all  the  expenditure 
laid  out  in  their  production,  together  with  six  per  cent,  interest  on 
buildings  and  other  capital  employed,  leaving  the  increased  value  of 
the  land  as  profit.  In  short,  the  reclaiming  has  repaid  itself,  whilst 
the  land  is  left  of  more  than  four  times  its  former  value.  Much  of 
that  part  of  the  lands  reclaimed,  which  is  now  the  richest  land,  was 
not  worth  more  than  2*.  6d.  per  acre  previous  to  reclamation. 

20.  In  what  county  is  the  niomitain  you  allude  to  situated  ? — In 
the  Queen's  county. 

21.  Can  you  give  a  general  description  of  the  kind  of  land  of 
which  your  mountain  consists  ? — The  greater  part  of  the  soil  is  of 
a  clay-slate  nature,  and  free  from  rocks  upon  the  surface.  Imme* 
diately  under  the  top  sod,  which  is  generally  composed  of  a  kind  of 
half  moory,  half  earthy  soil,  mixed  with  roots  of  heath  and  sour 
grass,  lies  in  the  dry  land  a  friable  red  clay  extending  to  the  depth 
of  about  a  foot.  This  red  clay,  when  mixed  with  the  top  sod,  and 
the  whole  limed,  becomes  turned  into  a  dark  and  rich  soil.  The  wet 
land  is  generally  composed  of  a  black  moor  surface,  of  a  foot  or 
more  in  depth,  and  underneath  lies  a  hai'd  white  and  unproductive 
till,  almost  entirely  impervious  to  water. 

22.  Do  you  conceive  the  mountain  of  which  you  speak  to  be 
more  easily  reclaimed  than  the  general  average  oi  mountain  lands 
in  Ireland  ? — It  is  difficult  to  answer  this  question  with  accuracy. 
Where  the  mountains  are  rocky,  reclaiming  is  always  expensive,  aa 
the  removing  of  the  rocks  is  a  very  tedious  operation.  The  cost 
also  depends  much  upon  the  distance  of  limestone,  and  general  state 
of  the  roads.  With  me  the  limestone  is  about  four  miles  distant, 
and  a  country  road  oli  a  V\\U>}  liature  runs  through  the  farm. 
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23.  At  what  altitude  above  the  level  of  the  sea  have  you  reclidmed  JExtraetM  ft 
land? — Some  of  the  richest  I  have  is  more  than  1,000  feet  above  Evukneti 
the  level  of  the  sea,  all  of  it  upwards  of  700  feet. 

24.  Do  you  still  continue  to  pursue  your  course  of  reclamation  ? 
— Yes  ;  though,  from  a  late  change  in  my  place  of  residence,  I  now 
live  upwards  of  a  1 00  miles  from  the  farm :  I  continue  to  reclaim 
at  the  rate  of  about  twenty-five  Irish  acres  per  annum. 

25.  Do  you  conceive  that  tenants  located  upon  similar  lands 
would  be  likely  to  succeed  in  reclaiming  and  bringing  farms,  say  of 
twenty  acres  each,  into  a  profitable  state  ? — I  do.  But  I  think  they 
would  require  much  care  and  encouragement  at  first,  especially  in 
the  way  of  loans  or  gifts  of  lime.  I  am  satisfied  it  would  never 
answer  any  good  purpose,  merely  to  place  them  on  the  lands,  and 
let  them  struggle  on  without  capital  or  instruction. 

26.  Do  you  conceive,  if  both  capital  and  instruction  were  fur- 
nished, that  locating  tenants  on  mountain  tracts  would  prove  a 
profitable  investment  of  money  to  large  capitalists? — I  am  con- 
vinced it  would,  if  properly  managed.  Were  each  tenant  only 
given  a  house  or  hovel  to  live  in  for  a  few  years,  lime  for  two  or 
three  acres,  some  guano  or  other  portable  manure  to  assist  in  nusing 
a  present  provision  of  potatoes,  and  were  care  taken  at  first  not  to 
press  him  with  too  heavy  a  rent,  I  am  convinced,  in  a  few  years, 
any  industrious  man  would  rapidly  become  comparatively  comfort- 
able in  his  circumstances,  and  an  estate  so  managed  would  amply 
repay  the  care  and  capital  bestowed  upon  it. 

27.  Which  do  you  conceive,  that  an  extensive  system  of  locating 
tenants  such  as  you  have  described,  in  which  a  certain  amount  of 
capital  and  instruction  should  be  furnished,  either  by  public  or 
private  capitalists,  or  an  extensive  system  of  emigration,  would  be 
most  advisable  or  practicable  ? — Either  would,  I  think,  be  good ; 
but  I  think  a  well  organised  system  of  each,  both  acting  at  the 
same  time,  so  as  to  give  a  choice,  would  be  best.  The  chief  diffi- 
culty would  be  to  get  land  for  the  purpose  from  the  present  pro- 
prietors. One  thing,  however,  I  strongly  feel,  that  matters  ar« 
not  likely  to  continue  as  they  are.  I  cannot  shut  my  eyes  to  the 
fact  that,  though  the  people  are  being  educated,  they  are  suffering 
severe  want.  They  are  growing  in  intelligence  and  in  numbers, 
and  in  a  knowledge  of  their  strength,  as  well  as  of  their  wretched- 
ness. It  may  be  difficult,  as  well  as  dangerous,  to  endeavour  to 
force  them  to  suffer  patiently,  whilst  there  are  millions  of  acres 
lying  unproductive,  on  which  they  might  profitably  expend  their 
labour,  with  advantage  both  to  the  proprietors  and  themselves.  I 
think  there  is«danger  if  the  humbler  classes  continue  much  longer  to 
acquire  knowledge  and  to  want  food  that  a  long  threatened  convul- 
sion may  be  the  consequence. 

28.  Has  the  meadow,  of  which  you  speak  as  producing  so  much, 
the  advantage  of  irrigation,  or  is  it  in  sown  passes? — 1  have  irri- 
gated extensively  ;  but  I  find  the  land  perfectly  capable  of  produc- 
ing meadow  every  year,  and  improving  upon  it,  provided  I  do  not 
depasture  the  after-grass.  I  look  upon  that  in  mountain  districts 
as  most  essential.  The  grasses  protect  the  young  shoots  coming 
up,  just  as  a  plantation  protects  its  own  young  trees.  I  have  t5n«L 
it,  and  it  is  inconceivable  the  difference  ^Vi\c£  \&  v^'^sxwc^    ^^^^r^«^ 
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ftraet$  fiim  tlie  early  spring  shoots  are  thus  protected  from  the  blightiDg  blasts 
^vidmce.  in  March,  to  wliich  they  must  otherwise  be  exposed,  I  think  everj 
— -  shillinj^'s  worth  of  the  after-grass  eaten  costs  five  sliillings  in  mea- 
dow. There  is  one  very  remarkable  fiict  connected  with  the  land 
in  question,  that  upon  ground  not  worth  2g,  6d,  an  acre,  if  it  is 
once  broken  up  and  limed,  uatiu*al  grasses  spring  up  spontaneouslj, 
80  that  it  becomes  a  very  good  meadow  in  a  short  time,  without  any 
grass  seeds  having  been  sown. 

yrone.  James  Anderson,  esq.,  agent. 

)8,  Q.  27.  27.  Supposing  upon  a  re-distribution  of  a  townland  consisting 
partly  of  arable  land,  but  chiefly  mountain,  it  appeared  that  there 
were  more  than  the  number  of  tenants  who  could  properly  cultivate 
the  arable  land,  and  it  was  necessary  to  remove  some  of  them,  what 
course  would  you  pursue  ? — I  can  best  answer  this  question  by  stat- 
ing the  course  I  adopted  on  the  townland  of  TuUychar,  where  there 
was  not  tillage  enough  for  the  tenants  I  found  on  the  townland  at 
the  commencement  in  1835.  I  surveyed  and  valued  it,  and  divided 
it  into  twelve  farms  ;  one  of  those  farms  I  kept,  and  placed  on  it  a 
young  man  from  Templemoyle  school,  to  show  the  other  tenants 
now  such  land  should  be  treated ;  I  made,  on  the  whole,  about 
twenty-three  miles  of  fences  ;  I  built  eight  new  slated  houses,  and 
I  planted  forty -eight  acres  to  endeavour  to  shelter  the  townland.  I 
then  reclaimed  (upon  the  out  farms  where  I  built  houses  and  placed 
the  tenants)  thirty  acres  of  land,  being  one  field  for  each  holding. 
I  sowed  it  with  oats  and  I  placed  the  tenants  there  during  the  sum- 
mer, and  gave  each  man,  in  addition  to  the  field  of  oats,  all  the 
crop  on  his  former  holding  as  it  then  stood,  for  the  commencement; 
he  had  the  summer  for  working  the  potatoes  on  his  mountain  ground, 
and  he  had  all  that  crop  to  bring  into  his  new  farm  along  with  the 
crop  I  had  made  him  a  present  of.  The  whole  expenditure  upon 
that  townland  in  the  years  1835  and  1836,  amounted  to  the  sum  of 
£1,220,  including  building  eight  houses,  which  cost  above  £40  each» 
fencing  and  every  thing.  In  1835  they  were  paying  to  the  land- 
lord about  £50  a  year  in  rent,  before  commencing  any  outlay,  and 
the  rents  were  badly  paid ;  the  land  was  valued  in  March,  1 S38, 
under  the  poor  law  valuation,  at  £82  10^.,  which,  upon  the  whole 
of  the  expenditure,  would  be  about  three  per  cent.,  but  we  only 
charged  a  rent  of  £44  to  the  tenants,  as  we  wished  to  allow  them 
a  deduction  of  one-third  on  their  valuation  in  1837y  to  induce  them 
to  burn  lime  and  apply  it  to  the  soil,  for  the  better  bringing  the 
land  into  cultivation.  So  that  the  landlord  has  received  scarcely 
any  thing  for  his  expenditure  up  to  the  present  time. 

28.  In  addition  to  the  rent  you  have  the  value  of  the  farm  you 
hold,  or  is  that  included  ? — That  is  included  in  the  valuation.  The 
model-farm,  wlien  I  took  it,  consisted  of  twenty-three  acres,  and  in 
1835  it  was  valued  at  4c/.  an  acre,  amounting  to  7*.  Sd.;  it  then 
came  under  cultivation,  and  in  1837  I  placed  there  a  tenant's  sou 
who  was  educated  at  Templemoyle.  and,  up  to  1842,  the  expenditure 
on  it  amounted  to  the  sum  of  £795,  stock  and  every  thing,  includ- 
ing his  salary.  He  was  to  superintend,  in  part,  the  other  tenants, 
but  I  charged  the  whole  of  his  salary  to  this  farm,  which,  perhaps, 
1  was  not  right  in  doing.     I  sold  on  the  farm  produce  (after  mam- 
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taiuing  him  and  his  family)  to  the  amount  of  £247,  which  reduced  Exinuii$  Jh 
the  outlay  upon  the  farm  to  £648  ;  that  farm  in  1837  was  valued     ^fidnrn, 
at  £5  V2s,j  it  is  now  valued  at  £13  12*.,  giving  an  increase  of  £8,        — "• 
which  is  1  ^  per  cent,  upon  the  expenditure ;  but  if  I  take  off  a  pro* 
portion  of  his  wages,  it  would  give  me  2^  per  cent^  but  the  value 
of  it  would  rise  rapidly  under  its  present  system. 

29.  What  was  tne  nature  of  the  unimproved  part  of  this  farm  ? — 
It  was  bog  land ;  some  of  it  eight  or  ten  feet  deep.  At  the  time 
of  commencing  in  1 837,  the  stock  upon  the  entire  townland  was 
fifty  head  of  cattle  and  five  horses ;  in  1 844,  there  were  ninety  head 
of  cattle  and  eight  horses ;  sheep  were  not  kept  on  account  of  the 
plantations,  but  there  are  about  one  score  at  present,  which  gives  an 
increase  upon  the  stock  of  eighty  per  cent.  On  the  whole,  they 
grow  at  the  present  time  about  twice  as  much  oats  as  they  had  in 
1837,  and  they  have  one-third  more  hay,  which  was  tne  great 
staple  they  looked  to  at  that  time,  and  which  they  thought  they 
never  would  have — ^they  always  complained  of  the  want  of  meadow 
when  removing,  and  they  have  one-third  more  potatoes  planted. 

30.  Was  any  part  of  the  model  farm  in  cultivation  in  1 835  ? — 
No  ;  it  was  quite  away  from  the  arable  of  the  townland.  The  ex- 
tent of  the  townland  is  660  Cunningham  acres,  and  the  mode 
adopted  in  improving  it  is  detailed  in  this  pamphlet,  which  was 
printed  in  one  of  the  farming  magasines  in  1838.  [^The pamphlet 
was  handed  m.] 

3 1 .  What  effect  has  this  improvement  had  upon  the  comfort  and 
habits  of  the  people  ? — It  has  had  a  very  great  effect ;  they  are  now 
much  better  clothed,  and  a  great  deal  better  fed  than  they  were  at 
that  time ;  they  had  great  benefit  from  the  labour,  which  they  were 
paid  for — ^roads  and  every  thing  connected  with  the  different  farms. 

32.  Was  the  allowance  or  reduction  in  the  rent  settled  for  any 
fixed  time  ? — Yes,  for  five  years. 

33.  Have  you  any  doubt  that  that  land,  at  the  end  of  five  years, 
with  the  increased  outlay  upon  it,  will  be  fully  worth  the  whole  valu- 
ation ?—  Yes,  I  think  it  will,  and  perhaps  more. 

34.  Have  they  any  term? — No. 

35.  There  is  no  stipulation  as  to  the  future  rent  ? — No,  we  placed 
a  rent  upon  the  land  at  that  time,  and  we  told  them,  '*  You  must 
expend  a  certain  number  of  barrels  of  lime ;  we  will  allow  you  a 
certain  sum  for  it  at  so  much  a  barrel ;  and  at  the  end  of  five  years 
we  expect  that  the  land  will  be  so  much  improved  that  you  can  then 
pay  a  full  value." 

Extract  from  Appendix,  No.  12.  Tyrone. 

The  townland  of  Tullychar  is  situated  in  the  county  of  Tyrone,  Appendix  l! 
barony  of  Omagh,  and  parish  of  Termonamongan,  about  eight  miles 
from  the  village  of  Castlederg,  on  the  road  to  Donegal,  and  forms 
part  of  the  chain  of  mountains  extending  from  Loughderg  towards 
Bamesmore.  It  contains  about  660  Cunningham  acres  of  land,  and 
lies  from  500  to  900  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea :  of  these,  about 
eighty  were  arable  and  meadow — ^the  rest  boggy  pasture  and  moun- 
tain. The  bog  varied  very  much  in  depth,  averaging  in  the  moun- 
tain at  least  six  feet,  while  in  the  parts  enclosed  to  \;m  tca&a  ^^^ 
it  was  about  two  and  a  half  feet.     TVie  loVH  XMb-j  V*^  %\»X«^  v*'^^ 
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vtraetB  from  black  peat ;  under  that  dark  brown  clay,  about  three  inches ;  and 
Evidence,     then  blue  clay  and  inferior  limestone  under  that  in  different  places. 

There  were  twelve  tenants  living  on  it,  each  holding  a  small  share 

of  the  arable  and  meadow  with  mountain  grazing.  As  their  houses 
were  crowded  together,  and  their  holdings  much  too  snially  and  too 
intermixed  to  allow  of  their  improving,  it  was  necessary  to  make 
almost  a  total  change  ;  and  the  arable  and  meadow  lands,  with  some 
of  the  mountain  pasture,  were  divided  into  eight  farms ;  the  re- 
mainder of  the  mountain  pasture  that  appeared  most  capable  of 
being  brought  into  cultivation,  was  formed  into  six  farms ;  four  of 
the  tenants  were  taken  from  the  old  farms  and  placed  on  the  new, 
and  the  two  remaining  farms  are  held  in  my  hands,  and  are  culti- 
vated by  the  son  of  a  tenant  whom  I  had  educated  at  the  Temple- 
moyle  agricultural  seminary. 

The  ditches  on  the  old  farms  were  all  levelled,  and  the  farms  di- 
vided into  five  or  six  fields  each  (not  including  boggy  pasture), 
which  contained  from  two  and  a  half  to  six  Cunningham  acres  each, 
by  fences  made  with  sods,  and  sown  on  the  top  with  furze  (whin) 
seed.  Roads  were  made  for  the  accommodation  of  the  farms  ^ne- 
rally,  and  branch  roads  struck  ofif  to  each  separate  house  and  farm. 
And  in  order  to  encourage  the  tenants,  and  to  set  them  an  example 
of  reclaiming  mountain  ground,  one  or  more  fields  in  each  of  the 
new  farms  were  brought  into  cultivation  in  the  manner  detailed  in 
this  account,  and  the  crops  for  the  first  two  years  given  to  the 
tenants. 

The  acre  spoken  of  is  the  Cunningham  acre  :  the  barrel  of  lime 
contains — roach  lime,  twenty-one  Irish  gallons,  about  three  and  a 
half  cubic  feet ;  the  barrel  of  slacked  contains  about  double. 

With  these  general  explanations  I  subjoin  the  account  of  the  mode 
of  proceeding,  in  the  hope  that  it  will  induce  others  to  favour  the 
Irisn  farmers  with  the  result  of  any  system  of  improvement  adopted 
by  them. 

R.  A.  Ferguson. 

Juli/t  1838. 

ACCOUNT. 

On  commencing  the  improvements  in  this  townland,  I  expected 
that  the  paring  and  burning  system  practised  in  the  north  of  Scot- 
laud  would  have  succeeded  ;  but  1  found  the  quantity  of  ashes  pro- 
duced so  inconsiderable,  and  generally  of  a  whitish  colour,  that  there 
was  little  hope  of  their  giving  a  sufficient  crop.  I  then  thought  of 
paring  the  surface  as  for  burning,  rotting  it,  and  forming  it,  with 
the  assistance  of  lime,  into  a  kind  of  vegetable  manure,  and  this  plan 
more  than  answered  my  expectations.  I  prevented  any  cattle  m>m 
having  access  into  the  fields  during  the  winter  and  spring  before  I 
commenced  to  pare  them,  that  I  might  have  as  much  strong^  grass 
(or  bent)  and  young  math  as  possible,  for  the  purpose  of  decompo- 
sition, and  thereby  creating  manure  :  I  then  got  my  parins^  spades 
made  much  the  same  as  the  common  daughter  spade  used  in  Ire- 
land ;  and  to  each  parer  (or  breast  plougher)  I  attached  a  boy  with 
a  common  spade  made  very  sharp,  for  the  purpose  of  rutting,  as  it 
is  very  difi&cuVt  (ox  oivq  m&u  to  perform  that  operation  when  the 
bent  is  strong. 
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I  began  to  pare  in  the  month  of  June,  1 835,  as  the  grasses  were  Ex^aef  ft 
then  nearly  in  their  prime,  and  cut  the  furrows  from  one  and  a  half 
to  two  inches  thick,  and  about  eight  inches  wide,  turning  them  over 
by  a  slight  turn  of  the  breast  plougher's  arms,  having  the  furrow  to 
look  exactly  as  if  it  had  been  turned  by  the  plough  drawn  by  horses. 

I  set  a  number  of  parers  to  work  at  once,  and  on  having  a  quan- 
tity turned  sufficient  to  form  a  compost,  1  commenced  to  make  my 
heaps  ten  feet  wide  at  the  bottom,  and  about  two  feet  high ;  I  put 
over  the  parings  a  light  layer  of  lime,  then  a  layer  of  parings 
eighteen  inches  deep,  and  lime  over  that,  which  I  covered  all  com- 
pletely over  about  eighteen  inches  deep,  and  so  close  that  no  air 
could  penetrate  the  heap  to  injure  tne  fermentation,  which  soon 
commenced.  I  placed  the  banks  of  compost  in  parallel  lines  across 
the  field,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  draining  or  the  operation  of 
the  plough  where  the  ground  was  sufficiently  firm  to  bear  horses ; 
and  immediately  commenced  the  drains  wherever  I  found  them  ne- 
cessary to  take  off  the  bog  water,  and  I  under-drained  the  greater 
part  of  the  fields. 

The  drains  were  made  in  the  form  of  a  wedge,  and  where  the  bog 
was  deep  (as  stones  are  of  no  use  in  draining  boggy  land,  as  they 
sink  when  any  flow  of  water  is  below)  1  filled  them  with  rough 
heathy  sods,  leaving  a  sufficient  passage  underneath  for  the  water. 
I  then  raised  large  heaps  of  clay  wherever  1  could  find  it,  either  in 
the  field  or  as  near  as  possible,  and  carried  it  into  every  part  of  the 
field,  covering  the  surface  every  where  about  two  inches  deep.  In 
October  I  opened  my  compost,  which  I  found  in  a  good  state  of  de- 
composition, and  spread  them  equally  over  the  fields,  breaking  with 
a  spade,  those  sods  which  were  not  sufficiently  decomposed,  and  I 
applied  a  top  dressing  of  roach  lime  over  all,  about  fifty  or  sixty 
barrels  per  Cunningham  acre,  and  immediately  turned  all  down  with 
a  light  furrow  by  a  pair-horse  plough,  placing  one  horse  before  the 
other,  and  when  this  could  not  be  done,  1  turned  all  over  with  a 
common  spade. 

The  ridges  were  made  about  fifteen  feet  wide,  and  deeply  water- 
furrowed  to  prevent  any  water  remaining  on  the  land  during  the 
winter  months.  I  prefer  ploughing  in  October  or  September,  in 
order  that  the  bog  land  turned  up  may  have  all  the  benefit  of  the 
winter  and  spring  frosts,  which  have  the  effect  of  pulverizing  it  very 
much,  while  at  the  same  time  the  lime  operates  on  the  clay  and  bog 
when  covered  from  the  action  of  the  atmosphere  during  the  six 
months ;  and  because  it  is  very  difficult  to  have  the  ploughing  per- 
formed in  the  month  of  March,  if  the  spring  should  prove  wet. 
Before  sowing  the  seed  in  March,  I  caused  a  sharp  harrow  to  pass 
over  the  ploughed  ground  to  cut  the  verge  of  the  furrow  to  give  me 
covering  for  the  seed.  Of  this  I  found  that  I  had  quite  sufficient 
from  the  tender  state  to  which  the  frost  had  reduced  the  bog  and 
surface  during  the  winter. 

Seven  fields,  containing  from  three  to  six  acres  each,  were  laboured 
in  the  manner  stated  above  during  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1 835, 
and  in  the  spring  of  1836  they  were  sown  with  early  Angus  oats, 
but  owing  to  the  severity  of  the  spring  from  rain  and  snow,  the  seed 
was  not  got  in  till  late  in  April,  and  part  as  late  a&  iVv^  ^\!cv^V\l\3tt:^. 
Under  all  these  disadvantages,  it  proved  an  «xc^*^iA  <tTO^^  vcA  t««^^ 
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Hrmeu  fi^m  for  reaping  before  the  fields  on  the  old  farms  occupied  bj  the  tenants, 
EndmM.     end  which  had  been  long  in  cnltiTation.     The  crops  were  ready  for 

cutting  by  the  middle  of  October,  and  promised  very  well,  bearing 

a  full  proud  head  ;  but  the  autumn  of  1836  turned  out  so  wet,  that 
the  entire  crop  was  lost  by  the  rains  and  continued  snow  storms 
which  proved  so  injurious  both  in  the  north  of  Ireland  and  Scotland. 
The  following  is  a  correct  statement  of  the  expense  of  these  ope- 
rations per  Cunningham  acre,  as  nearly  as  it  can  be  ascertained : — 

Fencing,  .  .£0  12    0 

Paring,  ... 

Banking  and  spreading  composts, 

Claying, 

Liming, 

I'loughing,     . 

Draining, 

£8  13  0 

In  the  winter  of  1836,  and  spring  of  1837,  I  ploughed  up  all 
these  fields  again,  and  took  another  crop  of  oats,  laying  all  down 
with  rye  grass.  This  time  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  reaping  the 
produce.  It  proved  a  very  fair  crop,  worth  from  £4  to  £5  per  acrsL 
The  grass  was  very  fine,  and  had  a  beautiful  appearance  in  the 
midst  of  the  surrounding  heaths,  which  are  of  very  little  value.  The 
fields  now  under  cultivation  were  valued  and  set  at  from  2d.  to  8<J. 
per  acre  before  they  were  enclosed. 

I  planted  above  four  acres  of  potatoes  in  four  feet  ridges,  and  one 
and  a  half  acres  of  turnips,  on  ashes,  which  I  procured  in  the  follow* 
ing  manner :  I  dug  out  of  a  moss  or  turf  bank  a  large  hole,  like  a 
kiin,  and  underneath  in  front  I  formed  two  air-holes  (or  inglea) :  I 
nearly  filled  it  up  with  dry  turf  and  sods,  and  set  it  all  on  fire. 
When  I  had  a  sufficient  body  of  heat,  I  began  to  fill  up  the  kiln  with 
clay  dug  out  of  an  adjoining  pit,  and  kept  heaping  on  dry  sods  and  day 
alternately,  until  I  raised  a  mound  two  or  three  feet  above  the  level 
of  my  kiln,  and  made  all  air-tight  with  wet  moss  or  bog  above,  and 
allowed  all  to  cool  gradually  witbout  admitting  the  air;  and  on 
opening  this,  I  found  that  1  had  a  large  mass  of  charred  clay  and 
ashes,  which,  when  spread  over  the  ground,  are  equal  to  produce  a 
crop  of  potatoes,  turnips,  or  oats. 

I  tried  an  experiment  without  using  lime  or  clay  on  one  field, 
where  there  was  more  herbage,  by  paring  and  piling  up  my  heaps 
to  rot  without  the  advantage  of  the  roach  lime,  but  leaving^  them, 
however,  a  much  longer  time  to  decompose.  I  spread  it  in  spring, 
turned  it  down  with  a  light  furrow,  ana,  having  sowed  it  immedi- 
ately with  potato  oats,  had  a  crop  quite  equal  to  the  other  fields. 
This  field  I  intended  the  following  year  for  turnips,  as  I  would  not 
attempt  to  lay  down  any  field  with  grass  seeds,  unless  it  had  been 
previously  limed  and  clayed. 

This  townland  will,  in  a  few  years,  make  a  change  in  the  appear* 
ance  of  the  country,  from  the  proprietor  having,  in  imitatioii  of  the 
Scotch  system,  laid  out  plantations  for  the  purpose  of  sheltering  the 
farms.  He  has  ran  a  heavy  belt  of  planting,  about  sixteen  Cunnings 
ham  perches  wide,  from  the  Glendergan  stream  to  the  top  of  the  first 
hill,  and  planted  atiolVver  e^i^ed  knoll  to  give  shelter  to  the  old  family 
from  the  nortVi  and  iM>Tt}^-^e«x  vi\\i^\  tqxssA^^^^  ^^>^  tiait  £uiiia 
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a  deep  belt,  principally  towards  the  west  and  north-west,  is  also 
planted,  and  a  screen  placed  between  two  of  the  fields  to  break  the 
strength  of  the  breeze.  These  plantations  are  chiefly  larch,  Scotch 
and  spruce  fir,  which  were  notched  in ;  and  in  any  glen  where  clay 
appears  it  is  intended  to  introduce  oaks  and  other  hard-wood  trees. 
At  present  these  plantations  have  a  healthy  appearance,  and  I  think 
will  ultimately  do  well.  They  are  fenced  in  by  large  sod  ditches, 
sown  on  the  tops  with  whin  seed ;  and  on  the  more  exposed  tops  of 
the  hills  small  fences  are  thrown  up,  inside  the  outer  fences,  and 
so^^Ti  with  whins,  to  give  shelter  to  the  trees  when  young. 

The  tenants  on  the  new  farms  are  getting  on  pretty  well.  They 
have,  at  their  own  expense,  brought  into  cultivation  about  two  acres 
each  on  an  average,  and  this  year  they  appear  to  be  preparing  on  a 
larger  scale  than  last  year.  The  great  want  among  the  lower  class 
of  farmers  in  this  country  is  the  want  of  capital;  and  the  best  remedy 
I  can  suggest  for  that  is,  that  the  proprietors  should  advance  to 
those  tenants  inclined  to  improve  their  land  a  small  sum  of  money, 
to  be  repaid  by  yearly  instalments  as  they  are  able,  or  that  the  pro- 
prietor should  improve  a  small  part  for  the  tenant  (and  among  theie 
fencing  and  draining  seem  to  me  the  most  necessary  and  the  least 
understood) — charging  him  merely  such  a  rent  as  would  repay  his 
outlay ;  and  thus  encourage  the  tenant  to  proceed  in  improving  by 
degrees  on  his  own  account. 

By  attending  to  the  plans  I  have  detailed  the  farmer  would  add 
to  his  comforts  and  riches,  and  the  landlord  ultimately  gain  a  g^at 
increase  to  his  rental.  The  Irish  farmer  cannot  say  that  he  has  no 
time  for  the  improvement  of  waste  lands,  or  of  his  present  occupied 
spot,  as  he  very  seldom  (in  the  mountainous  districts  at  least)  ever 
attempts  to  do  any  work  from  November  to  the  beginning  of  March, 
when  he  is  forced  out  to  raise  a  few  potatoes  for  the  support  of  his 
family,  or  a  little  oats  for  meal  for  his  family  or  fodder  for  his  cattle. 
If  he  were  employed  during  the  winter  months  in  ditching  or  drain- 
ing, and  occasionally  claying  a  small  field  to  be  laid  down  either  in 
corn  or  potatoes  in  spring,  or  if,  during  the  three  months  from  May 
to  harvest,  he  were  to  adopt  the  modes  I  have  mentioned,  and  for- 
ward the  remaining  operations  during  the  winter  months,  he  would 
find  his  exertions  crowned  with  success. 

In  case  a  small  farmer  cannot  have  the  use  of  a  two-horse  plough, 
as  must  often  be  the  case,  he  may  form  his  little  field  into  narrow 
ridges  of  seven  or  eight  feet  wide,  and  where  clayed  and  burned  as 
described,  he  can  turn  the  surface  over  with  his  spade,  until  he  com- 
pletes his  work,  and  can  have  all  ready  for  sowing  his  seed  in  spring; 
and  as  burning  answers  very  well  in  some  kinds  of  boggy  land, 
where  a  sufficient  quantity  of  ashes  can  be  procured,  he  cannot  be  at 
a  loss  for  manure,  cither  by  acting  as  I  have  directed,  or  by  burning. 

One  great  objection  against  burning  among  experienced  farmers  is, 
that  it  destroys  too  much  of  the  vegetable  and  animal  matter  of  the 
soil;  and  in  such  soils  leaving  when  burnt  little  or  no  ashes,  the 
rotting  system  is  preferable — see,  for  example,  how  fme  a  crop  a 
recently  made  fence  when  levelled  produces,  when  cutn pared  with 
any  other  part  of  the  fii.'ld.  In  Scotland,  on  farms  not  subdivided 
by  fences,  where  a  herd  is  required  for  the  cattle  during  thft  ^3ks^>  ^ 
fold  is  made  to  contain  them  at  night,  on  Sk  ^e«.  iui^  ^li^a^  >x  \ 
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SMnieto  fiom  intended  to  break  up  in  the  following  spring.  The  size  of  the  fold 
JBoiden€e.  is  proportioned  to  the  number  of  stock,  and  when  the  cattle  have 
""~  been  folded  a  sufficient  time  to  give  a  top  dressing  by  their  ma- 
nure, they  are  moved  on  until  the  entire  6eld  has  been  gone  over; 
but  notwithstanding  this  rich  top  dressing,  a  better  crop  will  be 
found  on  the  space  where  the  temporary  fences  have  been  levelled 
and  broken  over  the  ground,  than  on  any  other  part  of  the  6eld. 

William  Reid. 

7\dfychar,  January,  1837. 

TyroiM.  Mr.  Patrick  Lafferty,  fanner. 

tS8f  Q.  37*  I  hold  a  farm  that  was  mountain  at  the  time  I  got  the  lease  in 
1 803,  and  there  were  not  above  four  Irish  acres  fit  for  labour  upon 
that  farm.  I  brought  it  from  a  state  of  wild  barren  mountain  ;  and 
I  consider  that  no  man  could  bring  it  to  the  state  in  which  it  is  now 
for  less  than  £10  an  acre  for  ditching  and  liming;  and  it  would 
not  be  fit  to  give  any  crop  for  less  expense  than  between  £8  and 
£10. 

3S.  Before  you  began  upon  it  you  would  hardly  say  it  was  worth 
any  thing  ? — It  was  not  worth  6a»  an  acre. 

39-  Suppose  you  had  it  as  a  landlord,  and  were  about  to  let  it, 
what  should  you  consider  a  fair  rent  for  it  ? — I  would  consider  from 
I2s,  6d,  to  158.  the  acre.  I  would  rather  incline  to  think  that 
I2s.  6d.  would  be  the  fair  value.  I  did  not  lay  this  sum  out  in  ca- 
pital. I  had  a  large  family  ;  but  if  I  took  up  their  time  in  improv- 
ing the  farm,  I  had  a  right  to  have  that  considered. 

40.  Have  you  improved  the  whole  of  it  ? — Yes,  except  about  one 
half  acre.  I  had  my  own  life  in  the  lease,  and  it  was  taken  out 
while  I  was  but  young. 

^^^'^^  William  Daxon,  esq.,  farmer  and  land  agent. 

W),  Q.  67.  67.  Have  you  any  suggestions  of  any  measures  of  improvement 
in  the  law  and  practice  regarding  the  occupation  of  land  ? — There 
is  an  immense  tract  of  waste  land  ;  we  have  as  much  barren  land  as 
is  producing  food  at  present.  Our  county  is  about  450,000  acres  ; 
of  that  we  have  150,000  mountain  and  bog ;  about  200,000  pro- 
ducing green  crops  ;  the  remainder  is  under  stock  and  meadowmg. 
I  would  propose  to  have  the  land  drained  and  allotted  out  to  a  num- 
ber of  tenants  who  are  obliged  to  go  to  America  now ;  and  I  would 
propose  to  have  a  certain  fund  produced  in  some  mode,  to  g^ve  them 
an  opportunity  of  setting  to  work  under  a  proper  engineer,  and  to 
repay  this  loan  by  instalments. 

68.  Are  you  aware  of  any  attempts  having  been  made  to  take 
land  in,  or  to  improve  land  ? — I  saw  twelve  acres  of  land  the  day 
before  yesterday,  which,  in  my  recollection,  was  not  worth  1«.  an 
acre,  and  now  producing  £6  an  acre.  I  have  land  myself  that  was 
not  worth  \s.  an  acre  but  to  grow  sedges  upon,  and  it  is  now  as 
good  as  any  land  I  have. 

69-  How  was  that  reclaimed  ? — By  draining,  and  paring  the  land 
Af!terwardfy  and  well  tceaXhng  \V 
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70.  Is  there  much  land  of  that  kind  in  the  country  ? — Yes ;  there  Es^rmou  Ji 
18  not  a  hog  we  have  in  this  country  that  is  not  from  50  to  150  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  all  these  hogs  have  rivers  running 
through  them ;  and  if  canals  were  made,  thej  could  he  drained,  and 
when  thej  were  drained,  the  thing  would  be  over. 

71.  Is  there  clay  near  there? — Yes,  these  bogs  are  surrounded 
by  hills  of  clay,  and  very  high  hills  of  clay  too,  but  it  would  be 
done  much  better  under  an  engineer ;  our  men  do  not  understand  it. 

72.  Are  there  many  farms  that  are  held  by  laree  proprietors  ? — 
No ;  there  are  twenty  acres  of  arable,  and  ground  sufficient  for  the 
stock  to  be  upon ;  then  there  are  fifty  or  sixty  acres  of  bog  given  in 
with  this ;  the  part  above  is  not  reckoned  in  the  rent ;  the  bogs  are 
not  charged  for ;  and  there  is  quite  sufficient  disposition  to  hring 
this  bog  into  a  state  of  culture,  if  there  was  capital,  for  the  residen- 
ces are  quite  near  enough  to  it.  The  only  other  suggestion  I  have 
is,  to  find  employment  for  the  people,  and  till  they  are  employed 
they  will  never  be  quiet.  I  am  acquunted  with  most  parts  of  this 
county,  Tipperary,  and  Limerick,  and  I  see  a  want  of  employment 
almost  every  where  ;  there  is  not  a  strong  farmer's  house,  or  gen- 
tleman's house,  in  twenty  miles  from  this  to  Milltown.  There  are 
four  or  five  excellent  mansions  now  vacant  in  Clare.  I  think  in 
many  cases  the  tenants  of  absentees  are  better  off  than  others,  and 
invariably  the  land  is  set  better  for  its  value.  I  think  the  principal 
cause  of  outrage  in  this  country  is  the  want  of  employment. 

Mr.  ThomaB  Gibson,  fanner.  Clare. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  waste  land  in  the  country  near  me.     If  594,  Q«  4 
the  legislature  could  make  any  enactment  as  to  the  waste  land,  to 
give  employment,  it  would  do  a  great  deal  of  g^ood. 

5.  Wnat  enactment  would  you  consider  necessary? — The  land 
being  taken  by  commissioners  into  their  own  hands,  by  arrange- 
ment with  the  landlords,  and  laying  out  capital,  it  would  repay  wy 
or  100  per  cent. 

6.  Have  many  improvements  been  made  in  the  district  in  the 
mountain  land  ? — I  have  a  good  deal  of  mountain  land  on  my  farm, 
and  have  laid  out  a  good  deal.  My  landlord  is  Mr.  Westhy,  of 
London.  He  is  a  very  good  landlord.  He  has  given  me  a  lease  for 
three  lives.  He  gives  a  good  deal  of  encouragement.  He  gives 
the  land  at  the  value  in  the  first  place,  and  then  he  has  given  me  an 
abatement  of  £40  a  year,  besides  paying  me  my  improvements.  A 
great  deal  of  land  could  be  reclaimed  at  about  £5  an  acre,  which  is 
not  worth  more  than  \s,  an  acre. 

7.  To  what  value  have  you  raised  that  land,  in  your  opinion? — 
The  part  I  reclaimed  is  the  very  best  part.  It  is  worth  309.  an 
acre.     It  was  not  worth  2^. 

8.  In  how  many  crops  do  you  consider  that  that  outlay  was  re- 
paid you  ? — My  plan  is,  first,  to  bum  the  mountain  land,  then  put 
down  rape,  then  I  take  two  crops  of  potatoes  and  a  crop  of  com, 
and  lay  it  down  with  grass  seed. 

9.  How  long  was  it  before  you  broke  it  up  again  ? — Some  of  it 
has  not  been  out  twenty  years,  but  I  have  used  it  for  meadow «  '^ 
requires  top  dressing  in  nine  or  ten  y«ax%,    1\kA  \a^  ^s«ii^\Aak\M«&. 
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SbMrMfff  fiim  lima     I  bum  a  good  deal  of  lime  and  mix  it  with  compost,  aod  top 
AmIbhm.     dress  it ;  and  then  I  have  a  new  one  again. 
'—- ^  10.  When  you  planted  it  with  potatoes  did  jou  put  any  thing  on 

it  ? — I  put  dungy  and  lime,  and  ashes  for  the  rape,  and  dung  and 
lime  for  the  potatoes. 

1 U  Has  much  land  been  reclaimed  in  that  way  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood ? — No,  except  small  spots,  an  acre  or  so,  by  poor  tenants. 
They  have  not  capital  in  the  country.  The  hmd  is  very  spewy. 
We  are  obliged  to  sink  drains  three  feet  deep  in  the  hard  ground. 
I  am  sometimes  obliged  to  sink  six  feet  in  bog. 

^k.  Charles  Colthurst,  esq.,  land  proprietor  and  magistrate. 

61,  Q.  5.  6.  Does  that  district  in  your  opinion  afford  opportunities  for  ex- 

tensire  and  remunerative  improvements  ? — Very  OTeat. 

6.  In  what  particulars  ? — Inasmuch  as  it  contams,  upon  the  best 
calculation  I  could  make,  about  70,000  acres  of  unreclaimed  land, 
capable  of  improvement,  that  is,  in  this  union;  for  out  of  the 
,194,000  acres  on  the  fiallyvomey  estate  alone,  there  are  nearly 
18,000  acres  in  a  comparatively  unpro6table  state. 

7.  Have  you  had  any  experience  in  the  profitable  reclamation  of 
land  ? — Yes,  I  have.  The  late  Sir  Nicholas  Colthurst,  in  the  year 
1 829,  being  anxious  to  establish  a  model  farm,  to  show  what  could 
be  done  with  waste  land,  gave  me  a  lease  of  twenty  acres  on  the 
townland  of  Siievereagh,  or  the  Grey  mountain.  The  rent  I  pav 
is  £32,  including  tithe  rent-charge ;  but  there  was  a  separate  wood 
set,  and  there  was  a  mill  upon  which  Sir  Nicholas  laid  out  £300, 
and  he  charges  me  interest  upon  that  separately ;  but  I  took  the 

-farm  at  the  rent  at  which  the  former  tenant  broke  upon  it — 
>that  was  £7  Ws,  9^.,  exclusive  of  the  old  tucking  mill ;  that  was 
•the  rent  the  previous  tenant  was  to  pay  for  the  land,  and  that  tenant 
was  evicted  and  turned  out,  not  being  able  to  pay  that  sum. 

8.  In  your  opinion,  was  that  a  fair  rent  at  the  time  you  took 
it  ? — Yes  ;  because  the  tithe  composition  book  wiU  show  it  was  only 
valued  at  3«.  \\\d.  the  acre;  he,  Sir  Nicholas  Colthurst,  gave  me 
A  lease  for  lives,  renewable  for  ever. 

9*  Describe  the  condition  in  which  that  land  was  at  the  time  you 
took  it  ? — It  was  miserable. 

10.  State  what  steps  you  took  for  reclaiming  that  land  when  you 
obtained  the  lease  ? — The  step  I  took  was  to  go  to  work  at  once 
•upon  the  thing ;  there  was  not  more  than  two  acres  partially  re- 
efaimed,  which  rendered  the  difficulty  the  greater,  in  consequence  of 
heaps  of  stones  thrown  together,  in  which  thorns  and  roots  added 
to  the  expense ;  the  remainder  was  in  a  state  of  nature. 

1 1.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  subsoil  ? — The  greater  part  of  it 
was  peat,  about  three  feet  deep,  with  a  subsoil  of  a  whitish  kind  of 
clay,  and  some  part  of  it  a  yellowish  kind  of  mould. 

1 2.  Was  there  tliree  feet  of  peat  over  much  of  it  ? — Over  about 
three  acres,  which  is  now  the  best  part  of  the  meadow,  and  it  will 
yield  a  heavier  amount  of  hay  than  the  other  part  of  it,  this  year. 

13.  State  the  steps  you  took  to  reclaim  the  laud,  and  the  result? 

The  way  I  commenced  was  this :  1  laid  out  stone  drains,  under  the 
inspection  of  an  intelligent  man.  1  cleared  the  bed  of  the  river, 
which  was  foil  of  rubVAe^  and  o^«c€Lowin^  the  banka.    I  altered  tli« 
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leyel  of  the  river,  and  I  have  now  the  river  confined  to  its  bed  :  this  EairMfB  j 
was  attended  with  considerable  expense,  and  I  conceive  that  this 
outlay  is  rather  more  than  the  general  run  of  fair  mountain  land 
would  take.     I  had  a  desperate  river  to  contend  with. 

14.  How  long  did  it  take  jon  to  complete  the  reclamation  of  this 
land  ? — About  five  years,  I  think. 

15.  Have  you  any  account  of  the  expenditure  you  incurred  ia 
reclaiming  it  ? — Yes,  I  have  an  account  [^producing  a  paper]^  and 
my  steward  is  in  attendance  to  verify  it.  I  cannot  swear  to  it  my*- 
self,  but  he  will. 

1 6.  Do  you  believe  that  the  account  you  hold  in  yonr  hand  is  a 
correct  one  ? — Yes,  I  do ;  I  went  minutely  over  the  whole  thing. 

17.  Will  you  furnish  the  commissioners  with  that  account?—^ 
Yes ;  I  furnish  this  account  as  one  that  I  believe  to  be  correct 
The  expenditure,  during  the  ^ye  years,  amounted  to  £334  2^  lOcf. 
{which  includes  rent,  interest,  &c.,  as  stated  in  the  account).  The 
receipts  were  £354,  leaving  a  balance,  after  paying  the  rent  and 
interest  for  the  capital  expended,  of  £19  !?«•  *2d, 

\^The  witness  delivered  in  the  following  jxt^er  : — ] 

Account  of  the  Expenditure  and  Profits  on  a  Twenty  Acre  Lot» 
English  statute  measure,  reclaimed  by  Mr.  C.  Colthurst,  at  Bal- 
ly vomey,  the  estate  of  Sir  G^rge  Colthurst,  hart. : — 

EXPENDITURE.  £      «.      ^ 

Taluc  of  the  mill  lot  previous  to  Mr.  Colthurst  becoming  tenant 

of  same,  on  which  the  former  tenant,  John  Haly,  ran  in  arrear, 

and  was  ejected  for  non-payment  of  rent,  £7  11«.  9Jrf.  per  year, 

including  a  small  piece  of  Gentnalifford : — 
Five  years'  rent  of  same,  from  March,  1829,  to  March,  18&4,  at 

£7  9s.  11  i</.  per  year S7  18    9 

Amount  of  Wuiiam  Murphy's  return  of  labour  and  horse  work 

in  reclaiminj?  this  lot — 

Sec  his  retuni £191   10    4 

Amount  of  lime 41     5    0 

232  15    4 

Two  years'  interest  on  capital  advanced  and  rent,  at  which  time 

the  farm  bcpm  to  pay  back 24  15    0 

'County  cess  and  tithe  rent-charge  for  five  years  .        .     12    3    9 

Seed  wheat 14    0    0 

Seed  oats 600 

Grass  seed .,      7  .10    0 


334     2  10 
Balance  in  f&TOnr  of  C.  Colthurst  .        .        .        .     14)  ,17    1 

■  .« 

£364    0    b 
BECBirrs. 

By  potatoes  first  year 9600 

By       do       second  year      .        .  80    0    0 

Wheat  crop  sold  to  Walton,  standing 70    0    o 

Value  of  oats 4800 

Amount  of  grass  seed  hay 60    0    0 

£354    0    0 

1 8.  What,  in  your  opinion,  had  the  ralue  of  the  land  become  aJt 
the  expiration  of  the  fire  yean»  when  t&i%  x«^bAfia2dk!csDk  ^ra^ 
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*Mrtiet§/r<m  pleted? — When  the  reclamation  was  completed,  I  can  swear,  con- 
Moidena,  scientiouslj,  the  land  was  worth,  clear  of  the  expenses  of  the  man- 
agement, £4  the  English  acre.  It  is  now  laid  down  in  meadow 
under  irrigation,  and  I  would  not  let  it  under  £4  per  acre  by  the 
jear.     I  conceive  it  to  be  worth  that ;  it  paid  me  £4  an  acre. 

1 9*  Can  you  state  what  the  land  was  valued  at  by  the  poor  law 
valuator  ? — I  applied  to  the  valuator  upon  the  subject,  and  received 
a  letter  from  him,  in  which  he  states  it  was  first  valued  at  £4,  and 
then  valued  at  £3. 

20.  What  was  the  cause  of  that  ? — This  land  being  valued  at  a 
higher  rate  than  the  rest  of  the  194,000  acres,  I  certainly  felt  ex- 
tremely hurt,  after  all  my  industry,  to  find  that  it  would  be  taxed 
considerably  higher  than  the  town  fields ;  and  I  remonstrated — I 
stated  that  when  the  mills  were  going  I  should  not  have  the  same 
power  of  irrigation,  and  they  have  reduced  it  to  £3,  but  that  still  is 
nigher  than  any  other  land  in  the  union ;  it  is  now  valued  at  £51, 
which  is  a  higher  acreable  value  than  any  other  land  in  the  union. 

21.  In  your  opinion,  is  there  much  land  in  that  part  of  the 
country  which  might  be  reclaimed  at  the  same  expense,  and  with 
results  somewhat  similar? — It  might  be  done.  This  was  certainly 
a  peculiarly  favoured  spot  for  an  improvement  of  the  kind.  I  had 
no  road  to  make,  and  I  had  the  command  of  two  rivers,  and  with 
every  fresh  that  comes  into  the  rivers  I  can  inundate  the  land,  and 
bring  a  body  of  alluvial  matter  upon  it.  The  same  remark  cannot 
apply  to  all  other  lands ;  but  my  firm  conviction  is,  that  there  are 
about  70,000  acres  of  land  in  this  union,  with  an  immense  popula- 
tion unemployed,  and  that  if  capital  could  be  found  either  from  pri- 
vate individuals,  or  by  a  loan  in  advance  (not  a  grant)  from  the 
government,  or  from  any  individual,  that  this  unreclaimed  land 
might  be  turned  to  great  account,  and  that  you  would  relieve  the 
lowlands  from  the  superabundant  population,  which  is  the  cause  of 
such  competition  for  land ;  and  if  there  was  a  fair  opportunity  given 
by  the  opening  of  these  mountain  districts,  by  roads  from  twelve  to 
sixteen  feet  wide,  upon  proper  levels — I  mean  farm  roads — of  locat- 
ing some  of  the  surplus  tenantry  there,  who  are  now  half  starving, 
fi^reat  good  might  be  effected,  particularly  in  employing  the  labour* 
ing  classes,  who  are,  I  must  say,  in  distress. 

22.  Is  there  any  attempt  at  reclamation  going  on  in  the  dis- 
trict?— There  is  evidently  before  my  eyes  reclamation  going  on 
between  this  and  Ballyvorney,  but  I  am  not  acquainted  with  the 
details.  I  am  myself  now  carrying  on  reclamation  to  a  very  large 
extent  two  miles  up  the  river,  at  a  place  called  Milleens. 

23.  Under  what  circumstances,  and  to  what  extent  ? — I  have 
drained,  during  the  last  twelve  months,  about  forty  statute  acres, 
and  I  have  relieved  of  water,  by  main  cuts,  about  1 20  acres  more, 
preparatory  to  commencing  next  year  upon  a  large  scale. 

24.  How  have  you  drained  those  forty  acres  ? — By  common  stone 
draining,  in  the  part  where  the  land  was  hard ;  and  by  what  they 
call  pipe  draining,  in  the  other  part — about  one  perch  apart,  sixteen 
and  a  half  feet.  The  mode  in  which  I  propose  to  effect  the  recla- 
mation of  this  land,  which  is  principally  deep  bog,  in  some  places 
twenty  feet  deep,  is  by  making  an  irrigating  canal,  twenty  feet  wide, 
and  two  and  a  ha\£  deei^.    Wkk«cexer  the  river  flowed  in  its  natural 
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course  over  the  bog  in  times  of  flood,  I  found  succulent  gprasses,  EstradB  J 
even  in  the  bog ;  and,  seeing  the  operation  of  nature  in  that  way,  it 
struck  me  that  if  I  could  only  command  my  levels  at  the  head  of 
this  bog,  the  same  would  be  the  result  above  as  below. 

25.  Then  your  process  of  reclaiming  that  land  is  by  throwing  the 
water  of  the  river  over  it,  the  river  containing  a  quantity  of  alluvial 
matter  ? — Yes,  but  there  is  one  thing  necessary  to  remark :  my 
canal  is  about  a  mile  and  a  quarter  long,  upon  a  perfect  level ;  the 
water  rushes  in  at  one  end,  and  runs  along  the  canal,  bringing  in 
alluvial  matter,  sand,  and  so  forth,  till  it  stops  at  the  lOther  end ;  the 
canal  fills,  and  wherever  I  want  to  deposit  what  is  brought  in  by  the 
river,  I  open  cuts  at  sixty  feet  apart,  down  a  fall  of  one  foot  in  about 
fifty  feet,  and  by  that  means  it  is  distributed  over  the  land  in  a  very 
cheap  and  simple  manner. 

26.  Can  you  state  at  what  expense  the  forty  acres  which  you 
state  to  have  been  thorough  drained  were  so  drained?* — No,  I 
have  not  made  up  my  accounts,  but  the  land  which  has  been  pipe 
drained,  has  been  drained  at  an  expense  of  2 If .  the  acre ;  and  some 
of  the  men  told  me  they  earned  from  Is,  Id,  to  ls-4d.&  day ;  others 
about  Is, 

27.  What  distance  is  the  limestone  from  you  ? — It  is  about  eight 
Irish  miles,  but  having  turf  upon  the  spot,  I  get  roach  lime  at  Is,  '6d» 
a  barrel,  containing  forty-two  gallons,  delivered  to  me  upon  the  spot. 

Mr.  John  O'Connell,  farmer.  Cork. 

I  have    one  farm,  where  I  have  extensively  reclaimed.      The  771,  Q.  5. 
arable  part  of  it  was  not  fifty-seven  acres  in  1 826,  and  two  years 
ago  I  had  it  surveyed,  and  it  was  found  to  be  114  acres,  and  I  have 
added  to  it  since  that. 

6.  Do  you  know  at  what  cost,  by  the  acre  or  otherwise,  you  improved 
that  land  ? — The  expense  of  reclaiming  one  acre  might  be  more  or 
less  than  reclaiming  another.  One  field  might  be  more  expensive 
in  the  way  of  draining  and  raising  stones  than  another  of  the  same 
extent. 

7*  Taking  them  all  round  ? — I  should  say  I  was  able  to  reclaim 
at  the  rate  of  about  £6  per  acre. 

8.  Was  it  deep  bog,  or  much  exposed  to  the  wind  ? — It  was  rather 
exposed  to  the  wind,  but  it  has  a  southern  aspect ;  and  it  was  a 

*  The  object  of  this  large  canal  is  very  manifest :  it  acts  first  of  all  as  a 
main  drain ;  secondly,  I  find  it  most  useful  as  a  navigable  canal ;  and  thirdly, 
it  comraands  about  150  acres  of  bog  land  for  irrigation,  so  that  in  the  middle 
of  summer  hy  allowing  this  canal  to  fill  for  twenty-four  hours,  I  can  throw 
water  over,  say,  ten  acres  at  a  time — the  canal  is  on  a  perfect  level.  And  it 
is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  when  the  late  Sir  Nicholas  Colthurstlet  tomethis 
fiurm  of  Milleens,  a  person  of  the  name  of  Daniel  Horgan  held  about  thirty- 
three  acres  of  it.  I  asked  him  one  day  if  he  would  give  it  to  me,  and  that  I 
would  give  him  the  value,  his  answer  was,  **  Fill  my  pipe  with  tobacco,  and 
you  shall  have  it,  as  some  of  my  cows  were  drowned  m  it."  Now,  I  expect 
at  an  expense  of  £8  the  English  acre,  to  make  this  fine  meadow  land  worth 
ftOff.  an  acre,  and  that  the  improvement  will  be  permanent,  having  such  a 
oommand  of  water  for  constant  top  dressing,  as  the  river  Slane  brings  down  from 
the  hills  a  great  quantity  of  alluvial  matter ;  so  that  in  a  word,  I  consider  an 

vance  of  capital  of  £ti  the  acre  will  be  repaid  by  three  crops,  viz. :  a  crop 

potatoes,  first,  in  la7.y  beds ;  second  year,  turnips  with  ashes  or  ^^&sss^\ 

"  ^  >Iiyian  rye-grass  and  clover,  without  a  cra^  ^  cotdu* 
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'octt  from  peatjr  surface,  not  a  deep  bog  growing  heather  and  wild  kinds  of 
mouses. 

9.  What  depth  was  the  peat? — Not  more  than  a  spade's  depth. 

10.  What  was  the  subsoil  ? — Some  of  it  was  gravelly,  some  sandT, 
and  some  brown  stone. 

1 1.  Was  there  any  limestone  near  it? — No. 

12.  What  was  the  value  of  the  land  before  jou  reclaimed  it,  by 
the  acre  ? — It  had  been  valued  under  the  Grand  Jury  Act,  aod  the 
whole  farm  was  valued  at  2s.  9d,  the  English  acre* 

13.  At  what  time  was  that? — It  was  in  the  year  1828. 

14.  Was  that  the  fair  value  of  it  at  that  lime,  in  your  opioioD  ? — 
It  was  under  the  letting  value  at  the  time ;  that  was  about  the  rent 
at  which  I  took  it  in  I826,  but  there  hud  been  asliglit  improvement 
in  the  two  years. 

15.  What  was  the  fair  value  of  it  at  the  time  you  begaa  to  im- 
prove  it  in  1826? — Not  more  than  3s.  6d, 

16.  With  respect  to  what  was  not  arable,  can  you  form  anj  esti- 
mate of  its  value  ? — As  a  subject  for  improvement,  I  would  not  let  it 
for  the  value  of  it — for  this  reason,  that  I  might  not  easily  get  such 
another  subject  to  work  upon ;  but  I  am  not  sure  whether  my  pro- 
posal was  not  the  highest  at  23.  6d, 

17.  What,  at  the  time,  was  the  value  of  those  fifty-seven  acres 
which  you  have  improved  at  an  expense  of  £6  per  acre  ? — As  a  maxi- 
mum, I  should  say  about  3s.  an  acre.  There  was  a  great  quantity 
that  was  a  great  deal  worse  than  what  I  have  reclaimed,  which 
would  be  re<^aimed  at  a  much  greater  expense — more  than  double. 

18.  What  do  you  consider  now  to  be  the  fair  letting  value  of  the 
fifty-seven  acres  upon  which  you  have  expended  £6  au  acre  ? — I 
should  not  be  disposed  to  let  it  for  less  than  I  Os.  an  acre.  A  small 
part  of  it  would  let  for  more  than  that. 

19.  Have  you  given  a  portion  of  the  farm  to  tenants  to  reclaim? — 
Yes,  another  portion  of  it. 

20.  What  encouragement  did  you  give  them  to  reclaim  it? — The 
encouragement  I  gave  them  was  this — I  first  promised  them  a  lease 
of  twenty-four  years ;  the  rent  was  at  the  expiration  of  six  years  to 
be  7^.  6d,  an  acre,  out  of  which  1  allowed  for  all  the  limestone  they 
could  turn  out,  and  4d,a  perch  for  building  ditches.  The  first  three 
years  they  had  it  rent  free,  in  consideration  of  the  improvements, 
the  next  three  years  at  3s.  9d.,  and  for  the  remainder  of  the  term, 
7^.  6(/.  Giving  them  all  the  limestone  they  could  draw,  allowing 
them  the  quarry  price  for  it,  and  carrying  it  at  their  own  expense, 
and  the  4d,  a  perch  I  allowed  them  for  building  ditches,  was  about 
half  the  expense. 

21.  When  did  you  make  this  arrangement  with  the  tenants? — 
It  commenced  in  1828,  two  years  after  I  got  possession  of  the  farm. 

22.  With  how  many  of  the  tenants  have  you  made  that  arrange- 
ment ? — Eight  or  nine. 

23.  How  much  land  did  you  give  each  of  them? — The  plots  vary 
from  twelve  to  fourteen  acres.  There  are  other  plots  like  small 
peninsulas  shut  out,  and  which  cannot  be  connected  with  the  other 
parts,  of  four  or  five  acres. 

24.  What  arrangement  did  you  make  as  to  the  building  of  the 
bouses  ? — I  should  a«ve  uAd  ^oqlXViaI  I  ^raa  to  build  them  houses. 
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25.  What  did  those  houses  cost  you  ? — The  kind  of  houses  I  have  EMtr&ei»  fm 
built  for  thera  were  built  at  or  under  £5. 

26.  What  have  those  tenants  done  to  their  farms  since;  have 
they  improved  them  much  ? — Yes,  they  have. 

27.  How  many  acres  have  each  of  them  broken  up  generally  ?— ► 
The  entire  part  has  beeu  broken  up,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
acres. 

28.  Are  they  thriving  ? — Yes,  they  are. 

29.  Do  they  pay  their  rent  ? — -Yes.  I  could  not  find  men  of 
capital  for  it :  their  capital  was  only  their  labour,  for  it  was  dis- 
couraging to  any  poor  man  to  go  into  it ;  but  they  have  improved  it. 

30.  Did  you  give  them  any  labour  upon  your  own  farm,  or  were 
they  able  to  support  themselves  by  their  labour  upon  their  own 
land  ? — Yes,  1  gave  them  labour  upon  my  farm  in  payment  of  the 
rent ;  and  I  gave  them  more  than  the  market  price  for  their  en- 
couragement. 

31.  Where  did  these  men  come  firom  ? — From  the  same  locality  ; 
they  had  been  upun  the  same  farm,  and  had  become  impoverished 
by  mismanagement. 

32.  Are  there  many  parties  who  have  been  turned  out  of  their 
farms,  who  would  be  glad  to  be  located  in  this  way  ?•*- Yes,  I  know 
there  are. 

33.  And  who  would  be  able  to  get  on  ? — Yes. 

34.  Have  those  people  now  each  a  cow  ? — Yes  ;  not  only  a  cow^ 
but  cows ;  and  where  the  plot  of  ground  is  large  enough  to  feed  a 
horse  on,  they  have  a  horse. 

33.  Do  you  know  that  they  had  none  when  they  went  there  ? — 
Yes,  to  my  certain  knowledge  they  went  there  in  debt  at  the  time. 

36.  Have  they  generally  now  more  than  one  cow  ? — Yes,  where 
they  have  land  enough.  They  are  considered  to  have  been  dealt 
very  fairly  with  by  me ;  my  principle  would  be  to  live  and  let  live. 

37.  Have  you  any  suggestions  you  wish  to  lay  before  the  com- 
missioners ? — None,  but  this — ^the  prevailing  fatality  in  this  part  of 
the  country  I  am  acquainted  with,  is  the  shortness  and  uncertainty 
of  the  tenure. 

38.  What  length  of  tenure  would  be  sufficient  to  give  content  to 
the  tenantry  of  this  country  ? — I  should  say  at  the  very  least,  for 
three  lives,  with  some  reversionary  years  in  addition — that  would  be 
likely  to  give  content ;  if  it  does  not  give  content,  it  could  not  be 
carried  beyond  that. 

39.  What  lease  have  you  yourself? — It  is  a  lease  for  three  lives, 
concurrent  with  forty-one  years  ;  but  there  is  another  farm  where  I 
reside,  where  I  have  a  term  for  ninety-nine  years,  which  is  a  minor 
interest  to  me  in  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence.  J  have  made  a  large 
outlay  upon  that,  in  consideration  of  the  lengih  of  the  tenure. 

40.  You  state  these  people  to  be  satisfied  with  a  lease  of  twenty- 
four  years? — They  have  not  been  contented;  they  feel  a  jealousy 
with  me  whose  interest  in  thu  farm  extends  beyond  themselves,  and 
they  say,  though  I  have  made  a  large  outlay  upon  the  land,  that  their 
labour  is  as  precious  us  any  money  I  could  expend. 

4 1 .  Have  any  of  them  proposed  to  you  to  g^ve  them  an  additional 
lease  ? — Yes. 

42.  Did  they  go  so  far  as  to  o£Fer  you  any  increased  t«M\.? — C^\^ri 
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*E^a6t*  from  man  whose  rent  is  £9  15^.  offered  me  a  reversionary  rent  of  £16, 

Svidenee,      bj  giving  him  my  own  term  in  about  twenty  acres  of  bog,  which  is 

'  principally  too  deep  for  him  to  attempt  to  reclaim,  and  which  he 

wanted  for  the  sake  of  increasing  his  pasture — ^he  has  too  much 

stock  at  present. 

43.  How  many  cows  has  that  man  now  ? — Four  cows. 

44.  How  many  cows  had  he  when  he  went  there  ? — I  cannot  say 
whether  he  had  one  of  his  own  or  was  a  joint  share  in  one.  I  should 
have  mentioned  that  he  was  married,  and  that  he  had  two  brothers- 
in-law  who  rented  the  farm  along  with  him,  and  had  an  equal  por- 
tion of  thirty-seven  acres  and  some  perches.  One  of  them  got  into 
debt  and  got  out  of  the  place,  and  this  man  assumed  his  undertak- 
ing ;  and  out  of  that  grew  his  stock,  and  his  family  grew  up  and 
assisted  him ;  he  has  two  portions  now. 

Cork.  Mr.  Michael  Boyan,  agent. 

1081,  Q.  19.  19.  Have  you  found  that  the  acres  which  had  been  thorough- 
drained,  have  paid  well  for  the  expense  laid  out  upon  them  ? — When 
the  seasons  are  dry,  the  expense  of  dndning  is  paid  in  about  four 
years;  but  if  the  seasons  are  wet,  the  crops  here  are  of  very  little  value. 

20.  In  addition  to  thorough-draining,  have  you  sub-soiled  any 
part  of  it  ? — I  have  subsoiled  five  acres,  to  the  depth  of  twelve  inches, 
by  running  the  common  plough  and  the  subsoil  plough  in  the  same 
furrow. 

2 1 .  Have  you  subsoiled  any  of  it  by  hand  labour  ? — Yes,  one  field, 
about  five  acres.  It  was  cold  sterile  bo^,  from  twelve  to  sixteen 
inches  deep — the  surface  was  covered  with  heath ;  beneath  the  bog 
the  clay  was  brown  and  retentive.  I  first  ploughed  the  heathy  siu> 
face  three  to  four  inches  deep,  and  burned  it ;  the  ashes  were  pre- 
served in  heaps ;  the  surface  was  then  dug  twelve  inches  deep,  each 
sod  being  about  four  inches  square,  and  each  was  only  shifted  four 
inches  from  its  original  bed,  with  the  same  side  up.  I  then  hacked 
the  surface,  and  closed  the  open  joints  between  the  sods,  then  spread 
the  ashes  and  lime,  and  sowed  rape  and  hay  seeds  in  it.  The  work 
was  done  in  summer,  and  the  following  season  it  produced  a  heavy 
crop  of  hay.  I  think  the  produce  must  have  been  nearly  ^ye  tons 
to  the  plantation  acre.  It  was  a  remarkably  fine  crop.  Thb  field 
was  the  most  successful  of  any  portion  of  the  land  undergoing  im- 
provement. 

22.  How  much  an  acre  do  you  calculate  that  this  field  cost  ? — 
About  £6  6s.  per  acre,  that  is — 

Forty  barrels  of  lime,     .  .  .  .  •  .£300 

For  labour  and  seed,       •  .  .  .  .  .  4    6    0 


As  follows :— Floughing  and  burning  the   heathy 

BurfiM^  per  statute  acre,  .   £l  Ift    0 

For  digging  twelve  inches  deep,  and  breaking 

and  closing  the  surface,        .  .  .200 

For  forty  barrels  of  lime,  at  Is.  per  barrel,      .200 
For  hay  seed  and  rape  seed,      .  .  .     0  10    () 


£6     5    0 


ToUA  cost  pec  acre,  .  .£660 
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If  the  ^rst  crop  of  hay  were  sold,  I  believe  it  would  pay  £6  5*,  Ertrmett  j 
per  acre.  Evmem 

23.  Wliat  have  you  hail  since  in  that  field  ? — A  secood  crop  of 
meadow,  and  I  intend  to  graze  it  the  next  year. 

24.  What  is  the  second  crop  worth  ? — I  believe  it  is  worth  £4 
per  plantation  acre.  This  field  has  given  a  remunerative  return  for 
the  expenditure  on  its  improvements,  owing  to  the  favoiu'able 
seasons  that  followed. 

49.  What  is  ycmr  opinion  of  the  expediency  of  the  government  at  1081,  Q, 
once  expending  money  in  order  to  bring  it  into  the  state  of  cultiva- 
tion you  have  described,  or  leaving  it  as  it  is  left  to  be  done  sJt  the 
rate  of  one  acre  a  year,  in  the  proportion  to  forty  or  fifty  Acres,  the 
usual  size  of  the  farms? — Taking  into  consideration  the  present 
state  of  the  property,  1  would  not  recommend  the  experiment  of 
bringing  into  cultivation  seven  or  eight  hundred  acres  of  heathy 
mountain  in  two  or  tbree  years.  I  do  not  think  any  permanent 
£;ood  would  result  either  to  the  tenant  or  landlord  from  such  an  un- 
dertaking. It  is  expected  that  the  property  will  be  improved  in  the 
proportion  of  about  four  acres  to  forty  acres  every  year,  as  soon  as 
the  tenants  are  settled,  and  the  buildings  all  completed ;  and  in  my 
opinion  this  will  be  the  most  safe  and  satisfactory  course  to  pursue, 
particularly  in  a  wet  clinuite,  where  the  crops  are  subject  to  be  loet 
m  unfavourable  seasons. 

62.  W^liat  do  you  call  a  large  establishment  ? — If  a  plan  were  Q,  ^ 
to  be  laid  down  to  improve  eight  hundred  acres  of  mountain  in  three 
years  on  the  crown  estate  of  Kingwilliamstown,  in  my  opinion  the 

first  step  to  be  taken  is  to  build  several  new  houses  for  the  accom- 
modation of  labourers  from  distant  pails  of  the  country.  The  houses 
required  for  the  labourers  for  such  an  undertaking  as  that  would 
cost  a  large  sum  of  money,  no  matter  how  plain  and  cheap  they  may 
be  erected.  Labourers  brouglit  from  the  low  lands  shotdd  get  higii 
wages,  and  the  broken  days,  caused  by  the  wet  winter  nnrnthsy 
would  add  considerably  to  the  expense.  The  cost  of  a  large  stock 
of  i'arm  implements — ^the  constant  wages  of  several  stewards  in  wet 
and  short  winter  days — the  danger  of  losing  the  crops  in  unfavour- 
able seasons  in  a  climate  six  or  seven  hundred  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  and  other  imforeseen  expenses  not  calculated  on,  would, 
in  my  humble  opinion,  make  the  improvements  so  expensive  that  the 
tenants  would  be  unwilling  to  pay  five  per  cent,  on  the  outlay,  if 
added  to  their  |>resent  .rents.  ror  I  suppose  that  that  rate  o£ 
interest  would  he  expected  from  them.  There  would,  I  fear,  also 
be  some  difficulty  afterwards  in  dispersing  the  labourers  to  other 
places  when  the  land  improvements  had  been  thus  forced  and  com- 
pleted. 

63.  If  that  expenditure  were  repaid  by  the  first  and  second  yeanT 
•crops,  do  you  think  still  that  it  would  not  be  for  the  benefit  of  the 
tenant  to  pay  that  per  centage  ? — If  the  expenses  were  paid  by  the 
first  and  second  years'  crops,  I  think  it  would  be  a  benefit  to  pay 
the  per  centage ;  but  in  all  cases  the  pw  centage  would  not  be  paid 
by  the  produce  of  two  years'  crops. 

64.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  more  than  double  the  expense  ?*- 
In  many  cases  I  think  it  would^  if  the  works  were  carried  on  at 
proposed. 
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Ejetraetgjrom  Mr.  John  Patrick  Sullivan,  newspaper  reporter. 

,____  *  4.  Does  this  district,  in  your  opinion,  afford  opportunities  for  ex- 

tensive and  remunerative  improvements  ? — Certainly.  There  is  ao 
immense  quantity  of  waste  land  in  the  country  very  little  reclaimed^ 
5.  Have  there  been  any  successful  attempts  made  to  reclaim  it  ? — 
Not  on  a  general  scale.  It  has  been  remimerative  wherever  there 
was  capital  embarked  in  it.  I  know  of  farmers  who  have  capital  to 
embark  in  the  reclamation  of  waste,  and  it  is  remunerative ;  but, 
generally  speaking,  they  have  not  capital. 

Mr.  Andrew  Talbot,  assistant  agent  and  land  steward. 

W>f  Q«  29.  29.  Has  any  considerable  quantity  of  land  been  reclaimed  from 
the  sea,  near  Glenbegh  ? — Yes,  there  has  been  a  considerable  quan- 
tity. 

30.  What  is  the  state  of  it  now  ? — It  is  in  a  very  good  state  now  : 
it  is  mostly  in  pasture. 

31.  How  much  land  is  there  in  that  situation? — Including  other 
parts  reclaimed,  not  covered  by  the  tide,  there  are  over  40U  acres. 
There  was  an  island  there  that  was  not  formerly  covered. 

32.  What  means  were  taken  for  making  it  available,  and  redno* 
ing  it  to  grass  ? — The  plan  we  have  adopted  lately  was  to  get  some 
bog,  and  make  a  hole  with  the  spade,  and  put  in  the  bog,  and  then 
put  in  a  few  roots  of  fiorin  grass. 

33.  Did  that  succeed  ? — Yes,  it  did. 

lAmtmk.       Lieutenant-General  Sir  Richard  Bonrke,  bart.,  magistrate 

and  land  proprietor. 

614,  Q.  72.  72.  WHien  you  removed  some  of  the  tenants  to  the  mountain  plots, 
did  you  find  that  they  were  tolerably  well  disposed  to  go  and  exert 
themselves  upon  the  land  ? — Yes,  I  think  so.  They  improve  the 
land ;  it  was  quite  heath  that  they  were  put  upon.  They  got  fonr 
or  five  acres,  and  they  set  about  improving,  and  they  built  a  house* 
They  paid  l^^s.  for  each  allotment,  and  they  continue  to  paj  the 
same  rent  still. 

73.  Are  you  aware  whether  that  example  has  been  followed  bj 
other  persons  who  found  it  necessary  to  remove  tenants? — I  beliere 
I^rd  liismore  did,  who  occupied  land  in  the  same  country  near  me, 
but  I  am  not  quite  sure. 

74.  Does  your  knowledge  of  the  country  and  the  people  lead  yoa 
to  think  that  in  cases  where  removals  become  necessary,  from  the 
overgrown  population,  that  plan  might  be  advantageously  followed, 
if  there  was  land  for  the  purpose  ?—  Yes,  very  advantageously ;  so 
far  as  this,  that  it  stops  the  evil  for  the  present,  and  accelerates  the 
cultivation  of  bad  laud. 

75.  Do  you  think  that  there  are  cases  in  which  the  people  would 
be  unwilling,  if  assisted,  to  emigrate,  but  that  they  might  be  willin^y 
if  receiving  assistance,  to  exert  themselves  upon  waste  lands  in  the 
country  ? — I  have  no  doubt  that  there  are  many  persons,  especially 
elderly  persons,  who  are  afraid  of  the  passage  by  sea,  and  the  dis- 
tance, and  the  evils  to  which  they  hear  that  emigrants  are  sometimes 
exposed,  who  would  moie  vivV\\v\^ly  go  upon  the  mountains. 

76.  What  as8\ataT\ce  do  ^om  \\\\y^  >ittfc  i^«xvi^%  ^wikd  t^qjiiire  who 
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were  put  upon  the  mountains  in  that  way  ? — I  think  the  parties  I 
put  there  ^ot  hetween  four  and  five  acres  of  mountain  ;  they  were  Eoidem 
put  altogether  in  one  place,  and  I  helieve  it  has  since  been  design  — 
Tiated  by  the  name  of  the  **  Kookery,"  I  ^ave  them,  according^  to 
their  families,  some  more  and  some  less  assistimce  towards  building 
their  houses  ;  it  was  a  matter  of  charity.  'I'heir  tenancy  is  at  wil^ 
and  they  have  an  interest  now  in  the  allotment  tlicy  possess,  but  I 
have  not  allowed  them  to  dispose  of  it.  This  occurred  in  tlie  y«ar 
1826,  and  they  are  there  still,  except  two  who  died,  and  their  fami- 
lies are  there  still.  I  have  never  laid  down  any  system  of  the  sort 
In  order  to  accomplish  tht»se  things  readily  and  easily,  you  must 
apply  yourself  to  every  case  as  it  occurs. 

Mr.  James  M'Nab,  farmer.  Limeridc 

27.  Have  you  reclaimed  much  of  that  hofr? — {  have  reclaimed  621,  Q.  S 
eighty  acres ;  there  are  ten  acres  under  plantation,  and  seveatj 

under  arable. 

28.  Have  you  reclaimed  those  seventy  acres  ? — Yes. 

29.  At  what  rate  per  acre? — About  £20  the  acre.  I  turn  the 
subsoil  completely  up,  and  lay  the  bog  down  ;  it  is  very  expensive, 
but  it  will  pay  me, 

30.  In  how  many  years  will  it  pay  you  for  that  outlay  ? — Four 
or  five  \ears, 

31 .  What  do  you  consider  the  land  to  be  worth  now  ? — I  consider 
it  worth,  after  May,  from  30*.  to  35.?.  an  acre.     I  have  900  acres. 

32.  What  was  it  worth  per  acre  when  you  commenced  your  ope- 
rations ? — Not  2*.  6</.  an  acre.  It  was  nothing  but  the  red  bog ; 
and  nothing  of  a  vegetable  nature  growing  upon  it  but  the  heath. 

33.  What  depth  of  bog  have  you  there  ? — It  is  in  the  cut-away 
bog  I  have  got  that  seventv  acres.  There  is  twenty  feet  of  bog' 
before  we  come  to  the  subsoil. 

34.  What  is  the  subsoil  ? — It  is  marl  and  loam.  I  have  some 
very  good  shell  marL 

37.  Have  many  persons  followed  your  example  in  reclaiming  the  Q,  ^, 
bog  ? — No,  it  is  rather  too  expensive.     There  is  a  good  deal  of  bog 

in  the  neighbourhood,  but  nobody  has  attacked  it  as  I  have  done ; 
it  is  almost  all  bog.  There  is  a  ridge  of  upland  that  runs  between 
O'Brien's  Bridge  and  Castleconnell,  which  is  tilled  for  potatoes  and 
oats.  They  take  oats  and  potatoes  with  dung  one  year,  and  then 
they  put  on  dung  again. 

38,  What  is  the  rotation  of  crops  you  adopt? — Potatoes  and 
oats ;  after  potatoes,  sometimes  barley.  There  is  very  little  wheat 
in  my  neighbourhood.  I  advised  a  neighbour  of  mine  to  grow  it 
It  was  wheat  land,  and  it  has  done  very  well. 

39-  V»'hat  crops  do  you  take  off  the  land  after  you  subsoil  it  ? — 
The  first  crop  is  potatoes,  with  cow-house  manure.  The  second 
crop  potatoes.  I  consider  the  subsoil  of  the  bog  not  incorporated 
euough  in  one  year,  and  I  generally  take  off  two  crops,  and  dung  it 
both  years.  Then  I  sow  oats  with  grass  seeds,  and  lay  it  down  in 
summer  pasture. 

40,  Do  you  mow  it  one  year  ? — Yes ;  but  I  find  mowing  the  bog 
reduces  it  greatly,  and  I  graze  it  in  place  of  mo^tv^\\.,    '\>afc^!*«X. 
year  it  is  a  little  soft ;  the  second  jeox  it  \ft  \>e\X.^T  bu  ^e^\.  ^^^%  «sA 
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traetf  from  the  third  year  I  can  drive  a  cart  on  it.  The  manure  put  on,  is  put 
Mdatc€.  on  bj  women  in  baskets  the  first  year,  which  malces  it  so  expensive. 
"~""  I  employ  more  people  than  all  the  people  in  the  neighbourhood.  At 
O'Brien's  Bridge  the  commissioners  are  employing  a  good  many 
people — but  that  is  a  momentary  thing  ;  but  I  employ  more  people 
than  any  man  in  my  neighbourhood,  except  Lord  Clare^  and  such 
noblemen  as  him. 

ppwwy.  Mr.  William  O'Flynn,  farmer. 

J,  Q.  5.  5.  Does  that  district  afibrd  opportunities  for  extensive  and  remu- 

nerative improvements  ? — Tliere  is  a  large  part  of  the  bog  of  Allen 
just  by  my  premises,  it  contains  something  about  2,000  ares,  and  I 
saw  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  edge  of  the  bog,  in  the  centre 
of  that  wing  of  the  bog,  that  a  part  of  it  had  been  improved. 
There  was  a  small  river  or  drain  ran  convenient  to  the  place,  and  I 
think  it  returned  between  four  and  six  tons  of  hay  off  that  improved 
part.  I  suppose  there  are  nearly  2,000  acres  of  land  which  could  be 
brought  into  the  same  state  of  cultivation. 

6.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  improvement  made  ? — It  was  first 
drained,  then  pared  and  burnt,  and  then  some  little  horse  manure 
put  on  it  and  some  gravel. 

7.  By  whom  was  that  done  ? — By  the  poor  bog-ranger  who  took 
care  of  the  bog. 

8*  Was  that  followed  out  by  any  further  improvements  ? — The 
land  adjoining  this  is  all  let  to  tenants-at-wtll,  without  lease,  and 
they  dread  improving,  for  they  consider  that  the  chain  would  be 
laid  at  a  future  day  upon  this  land  that  was  improved,  and  conse- 
quently it  remains  in  its  original  state. 

9*  Do  you  mean  that  if  the  land  was  improved  it  would  be 
measured  into  their  farms  ? — Yes,  and  they  would  be  charged  for  it. 

10.  Has  any  thing  of  that  kind  occurred  in  your  neighbourhood 
which  has  been  a  check  to  improvement? — I  have  seen  that  land 
has  been  taken  into  the  survey. 

1 1 .  How  many  years  after  the  improvement  was  that  land  taken 
into  the  survey  ? — This  was  a  part  wnere  the  tiurf"  was  removed.  It 
took  some  years  before  it  was  removed,  and  when  that  was  done  the 
chain  was  laid  on,  when  it  became  firm  so  that  they  could  walk  on 
it.  They  could  not  go  on  it  at  first.  This  was  so<m  after  it 
became  improved. 

1 2.  In  tne  case  of  the  bog-ranger,  how  much  land  does  he  hold  ? 
— He  was  allowed  by  the  person  for  whom  he  took  care  of  the  hog 
about  an  acre  and  a  half. 

13.  When  did  he  commence  improving  it? — I  noticed  it  first 
about  Hve  or  six  years  ago.  It  was  then  a  red  bog.  He  ran  a 
drain  at  one  side  and  intersected  this  little  bit,  and  made  an  island 
of  it ;  and  when  it  became  firm  from  the  wet  being  drawn  from  it  he 
got  a  good  crop  of  potatoes  upon  it,  and  this  morning  I  saw  a  stack 
of  hay. 

14.  Has  he  a  lease  ? — No  ;  he  has  it  for  nothing  for  taking  care 
of  the  bog. 

15.  Has  ho  been  assisted  to  improve  by  the  landlord,  or  has  he 
k  done  it  by  his  own  \a\>o\it  ? — ^W^  Vv^a  dwv^  It  as  an  accommodation 
'         to  himself,  witVi  a  \\U\ft  eaVmVi^  ^o\.  ^«t^. 
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Sir  Kichard  Keane,  bart.,  vice-lieutenant  of  the  comdy  o(  Exiracu 

Watcrford.  ^^^ 

28.  Have  there  been  any  extensive  reclamations  of  waste  land  in  Wateriw 
the  district  ? — About  ten  years  ago  I  was  dining  one  day  at  Liord  811,  Q. : 
Stuart  de  Decies',  and  I  was  placed  between  the  gentleman  who 

has  just  preceded  me  here  (Mr.  Fogarty)  and  the  present  abbot  of 
the  Abbey  Melleray.  He  had  just  returned  from  France,  after 
being  chassed  from  an  establishment  near  Nantes,  in  France.  He 
was  sent  away  by  the  order  of  the  French  government,  together 
with  all  the  Scotch  and  Irish  inmates  of  the  house.  Mr.  Fogarty 
said  he  was  come  to  Liord  Stuart  de  Decies  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
some  place  to  locate  themselves,  and  he  did  not  care  what  piece  of 
waste  land  he  could  get.  The  only  conversation  that  occurred 
between  us  was,  **  If  Lord  Stuart  and  you  do  not  deal,  come  to  me." 
In  a  short  time  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  present  abbot,  with 
Dr,  Fogarty,  walking  up  to  my  house.  I  walked  with  them  to  th« 
plateau  upon  which  the  monastery  is  situate,  and  we  fixed  upon  the 
situation  where  it  is  now  built  My  answer  in  reply  to  an  observa- 
tion from  the  abbot  was,  '*  I  consulted  no  government  in  the  dis- 
posal of  my  property  :  that  if  I  did  any  thing  illegal,  I  was  respon- 
sible ;  but  I  conceived  I  was  not  violating  any  law  in  giving  land 
to  persons  whose  improvements  in  agriculture  I  had  known,  and 
who  might  set  an  example  to  the  tenantry  all  round."  It  has  turned 
out  as  J  wished  it.  I  marked  out  a  space  consisting  of  470  acres  of 
land,  and  I  gave  it  to  them  for  ninety-nine  years,  paying  me  \s.  for 
the  first  twenty  years,  and  2s.  6d.  an  acre  for  the  remaining  term  of 
the  lesLse,  It  was  a  barren  trackless  waste,  a  nest  of  sheenstealers, 
who  absolutely  plundered  the  whole  of  the  tenantry  around  ;  and  it 
is  in  the  most  highly  improved  state  at  the  present  moment. 

29.  How  many  acres  have  been  brought  into  cultivation  ? — One 
half,  if  not  more  ;  about  200  acres  I  should  say. 

30.  Have  the  improvements  that  have  taken  place  there  led  to 
the  improvement  of  the  adjoining  parts  of  the  mountain  ? — The 
example  set  there  has  induced  the  tenantry  to  straighten  their 
fences,  and  to  till  their  divisions  of  the  land  in  a  better  way  than 
they  ever  did  before,  and  they  put  up  gates — absolutely  to  make  the 
farms  look  respectable,  which  they  never  did  before,  by  force  of  the 
example  shown  by  these  people. 

31.  Have  there  been  any  other  extensive  reclamations? — No 
further  than  that  their  example  has  been  followed  by  seventy-five 
additional  tenants  in  the  district,  many  of  them  taking  from  thirty 
to  fifty  and  100  acres;  and  they  are  in  a  state  of  improvement. 

32.  What  was  the  arrangement  Tt-ith  them  ? — The  arrangement 
was  this — the  first  three  years  they  have  it  rent  free  ;  from  that  time 
they  commence  at  4*.  l^o.  per  acre,  for  the  next  twenty-one  years — 
the  l^d,  is  the  rent-charge.  They  are  the  most  comfortable 
tenantry  I  have. 

33.  How  long  have  these  tenants  you  allude  to  now  been  in  the 
occupation  of  these  farms  ? — Some  of  them  seven,  some  of  them  ten 
and  some  of  them  five  years ;  they  are  all  paying  rent. 
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The  Rev.  Patrick  Fogarty,  parish  priest. 

The  great  mass  of  the  population  is  in  a  very  deplorable  condi- 
tion. The  population  upon  over  *2(J,()00  acres  are  in  a  state  of 
great  destitution,  and  I  attribute  it  in  a  great  measure  to  their  hav- 
ing no  leases — no  tenure.  They  get  thirty  or  forty  acres,  which 
they  get  rent  free  for  seven  years,  and  then  they  pay  6«.  or  Is,  or 
1 2]^.  od,  the  acre  afterwards ;  and  then  after  the  expiration  of 
twenty-one  years  it  is  optional  with  the  landlord  to  alter  it  and  ini« 
pose  any  rent.  I  am  myself  intimately  acquainted  with  their  condi- 
tion, and  their  general  statement  to  me  is,  that  after  twenty-one 
years  the  fruits  of  their  labour  and  cultivation  come  mto  the  hand 
of  the  landlord.  They  have  no  stimulus  to  industry.  That  is  the 
general  complaint. 

13.  Do  I  understand  you  that  they  complain  that  their  being 
allowed  to  hold  seven  years  rent  free  is  not  a  sufficient  stimulus  ? — 
Yes.  They  make  an  elFort  to  improve  the  land ;  but  I  know  myself 
from  my  own  actual  observation,  that  they  cannot  make  it  produce 
the  common  necessaries  of  life  at  the  expiration  of  the  seren  years 
that  they  have  it  without  rent,  and  they  could  not  pay  the  rent 
without  the  privilege  of  taking  the  tui*f  and  selling  it. 

14.  Do  I  understand  you  to  state  that  it  is  the  general  custom  to 
locate  tenants  in  mountainous  districts,  or  that  it  is  confined  to  one 
estate? — There  are  two  large  estates  where  it  is  the  common  prac- 
tice. There  is  one  gentlenmn  in  my  parish  who  has  £rom  8,000  to 
10,000  acres,  Mr.  Arthur  Usher. 

15.  When  you  speak  of  people  being  located  in  the  mountains,  do 
I  understand  you  to  sj)euk  of  the  arrangement  being  made  on  that 
estate  only,  or  upon  other  estates  ? — Yes,  u[K>n  his  estate,  and  upon 
some  portion  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's  estate. 

Mr.  Wm.  Murray,  land  steward,  agriculturist,  and  land  agent* 

3.  Where  is  the  property  which  you  have  the  management  and 
superintendence  of? — A  portion  In  this  union,  and  the  greater 
portion  in  the  union  of  Dungarvan. 

4.  Is  it  extensive  in  point  of  area? — About  18,000  acres. 

5.  Is  it  mountain  land,  or  in  tillage  ? — There  is  a  great  deal  of 
reclaimed  or  reclaimable  mountain,  and  a  good  part  we  cannot  re- 
claim. We  have  a  good  deal  in  active  operation  :  we  are  reclaim- 
ing 800  acres. 

6.  What  is  the  system  adopted? — Tlie  system  we  adopt  is  not 
generally  followed  in  the  country.  We  built  houses,  the  tenants 
supplying  us  with  stones,  which  are  very  prevalent  throughout  the 
country.  We  give  them  lime,  and  they  draw  the  lime.  We  build 
the  houses,  and  slate  them,  and  put  the  timber  in,  and,  generally 
speaking,  we  fence  for  the  tenants. 

7.  How  long  has  this  been  going  forward? — For  the  last  four  or 
five  years. 

8.  During  that  time  how  many  houses  have  been  built  according 
to  this  arrangement  ? — Thirty,  1  am  sure. 

9.  What  is  the  extent  of  the  farms  appertaining  to  each  of  those 
houses  ?  — We  do  not  give  them  more  than  forty  statute  acres.  The 
district  is  at  least  nine  miles  from  lime,   and  from  my  experience  I 
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think  a  man  cannot  till  more  than  fortj  or  Bftj  acres,  having  the  Iktrmet»  J 
liine  to  draw  such  a  distance.     But  we  have  made  an  arrangement     Ewkatt 
for  another  plan.     We  have  given  to  a  very  enterprising  man  200         — 
acres  of  mountain,  and  we  have,  on  the  road  from  this  to  Dungar- 
▼an,  a  limestone  quarry,  and  that  man  has  engaged  to  diaw  the 
limestone  and  burn  it  on  the  ground. 

10.  With  respect  to  the  improvements  that  have  been  going  on, 
is  any  thing  further  done  ? — We  place  no  rent  upon  them  for  ten 
years.  I  have  been  living  with  Mr.  Cheamley  for  twenty-seven 
Tears.  We  let  some  about  twenty  years  ago,  and  those  persons 
nave  commenced  and  are  paying  a  very  small  portion  oi  rent. 
After  the  first  ten  years  we  charge  according  to  the  value  of  the 
land — perhaps  2s,  6cl.  an  acre. 

1 1 .  What  may  be  the  cost  to  the  landlord  of  the  erection  of  eack 
of  those  houses? — I  think  they  cost  at  least  £80. 

12.  Exclusive  of  what  the  tenant  does? — Yes.  I  must  remark, 
that  several  of  them  were  built  entirely  at  Mr.  Chearuley's  expense, 
not  having  a  house  convenient. 

13.  Where  do  the  occupiers  of  those  farms  come  from  ? — They 
generally  are  our  own  tenants,  or  the  sons  of  tenants,  or  any  other 
person  we  fancy  is  able  to  take  them.  In  fact,  we  have  a  thousand 
applications  for  those  places,  in  consequence  of  the  change  of  sys- 
tem followed  by  other  gentlemen. 

14.  Do  you  give  them  leases? — No,  we  do  not  give  any  leases 
at  all. 

1 5.  How  long  is  the  rent  of  2*.  6d,  an  acre  to  continue  ? — For 
seven  years. 

16.  How  much  after  that? — The  remainder  of  the  twenty -one 
years  5*. 

17.  What  rent  did  the  land  which  yon  are  so  improving  produce 
previous  to  the  commencement  of  the  improvements  ? — Nothing 
whatever,  A  small  portion  was  attached  to  the  farms,  and,  finding 
they  paid  nothing  to  the  tenant  or  the  landlord,  we  took  them  into 
possession. 

18.  How  far  have  you  calculated  that  the  expenditure  will  bo  re- 
paid ? — It  will  ultimately  repay  ten  per  cent,  on  the  outlay. 

1 9.  Havu  you  found  that  those  who  were  first  located  have  become 
improving  tenants  ? — Yes.  There  are  other  tenants'  houses  that 
cost  £300. 

20.  Are  they  upon  the  mountain  too  ? — Yes,  paying  a  good  rent. 

21.  What  would  you  value  the  tenant's  labour  at? — It  does  not 
cost  him  more  than  £7  or  £8 ;  the  stones  are  lying  upon  the  spot, 
and  the  drawing  the  lime  is  a  very  small  expense. 

22.  In  what  manner  is  the  land  reclaimed  by  the  parties? — The 
system  is  not  a  good  one,  but  we  endeavour  to  impress  upon  them 
the  proj)er  plan.  They  first  plough  it  during  the  winter,  and 
endeavour  to  get  some  stones  out  of  it,  and  the  following  season  to 
lime  it  and  get  [)otatoes,  and  then  potatoes  a  second  time — some 
parts  do  not  grow  corn,  it  is  a  sort  of  here ;  th^n  they  sow  grass, 
and  then  they  commence  another  field  till  it  is  all  done. 

23.  Is  that  with  the  intention  of  keeping  it  in  grass? — Grass 
pays  there  better  thau  any  thing.  This  last  year  we  have  had  very 
good  crops  off  it. 
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tteti  Jrom      24.   How  does  the  tenant  support  hiniself  the  first  year  ? — Tfiw 
ndeuee,     fact  is,  we  have  to  support  them  sometimes  ourselves.     The  greater 
•"■"^        portion  of  them  latterly  have  inland  farms,  which  support  them- 
while  they  are  cultivating  the  outside  farm,  where  they  find   it 
rather  too  heavy  to  support  a  family.     We  have  to  give  them  oat- 
meal and  potatoes.     We  could  not  see  them  starving. 

25.  What  do  you  consider  the  best  course  of  reclaiming  ? — The 
course  I  have  endeavoured  to  adopt  is  to-  take  the  turf  mould  out, 
and  then  to  dig  it  in  intermediate  places.  Tliis  turf  mould  is  laid 
«p  in  large  heaps^  then  remove  the  stones,  and  leave  it  the  wliole 
winter  for  the  atmosphere,  and  then  to  lime  the  part  where  we  dug. 
We  have  commenced  draining  on  Mr.  Smith's  plan,  and  then  to  put 
the  turf  mould  again  on  the  land  before  liming.  I  have  done  that 
and  found  it  the  very  best  plan.  Unless  the  turf  mould  is  left  in 
mch  heaps  it  does  not  tend  to  improve  the  land. 

my.  Charles  Illgate,  esq.,  land  agQnt  and  farmer* 

»  Q"  ^^  45.  What  are  the  200  men  employed  at? — In  draining  and  re- 
claiming the  land,  and  we  could  put  in  for  the  premium  :  it  is  t]^& 
red  bog. 

46.  Are  you  going  on  with  ihc  bog-reclaiming  now  ? — Yes  j 
tiiere  are  fifty  acres  finished.  It  costs  about  £18  an  acre,  without, 
including  the  cost  of  main  roads  or  railroads  used  on  the  bog. 

47.  Have  you  set  any  portion  of  the  lands  so  reclaimed  from  the. 
Ibog  ? — No.  His  lordship  has  it  in  his  own  hands  :  there  are  grac- 
ing stock  now  upon  it. 

48.  At  what  rate  do- you  think  it  would  set  ?^— Very  low  ;  7*.  6d^ 
an  acre.  It  will  not  pay.  It  is  the  most  foolish  thing  to  attempt, 
to  reclaim  red  bog, 

tny,         General  Aliex.  Thompson,  magistrate  and  landed  proprietor^ 

Q^j^  7.  Does  it,  in  your  opinion,  afford  opportunities  for  extensive  and 

remunerative  improvements? — Certainly;  I  have  tried  it  myself,, 
and  found  it  answer  remarkably  well.  I  have  potatoes  this  year  I 
bave  grown,  and  the  crop  at  least  promises  ten  tons  an  acre.  It  is 
manured  with  nothing  but  coral  sand  aud  sea- weed.  Lime  is  the- 
best  thing  to  apply  to  it  afterwards. 

8.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture,  in  your  opinion,  improving,  or 
otherwise  ? — Indeed,  I  may  say  it  is  improving,  but  very  slowly  ;. 
they  have  such  a  system  of  subdividing,  that  really  they  do  not  im- 
prove in  their  tillage  at  all :  the  chief  tillage  is  potatoes. 

9  Are  the  small  tenantry  making  any  advances  in  reclamation  ? 
— Some,  but  very  little. 

10.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  soil  you  have  reclaimed? — It  is 
mountain  and  deep  bog. 

1 1.  In  how  many  years  will  you  repay  your  expenses  ? — I  am  sa^ 
tisfiefl  1  was  repaid  the  first  year. 

12.  liave  you  kept  any  regular  account  of  the  cost  of  the  recla- 
mation ? — Yes,  the  whole  cost  of  the  acre  of  potatoes  that  I  am 
growing  this  year,  the  reclaiming,  enclosing,  open  draining,  manur- 
mg,  and  seeds,  and  every  thing  else,  is  alM>ut  £  1 0.  I  think  I  will 
have  them  got  in  for  £V\  VQs.  the  acre,  including  every  thing. 
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r3.  What  is  the  value  of  the  crop  ? — Ten  tons  an  acre,  at  3d.  a  Enrmetnfn 
Btone,  would  be  about  £20.  EmdMne$m 

14.  Is  that  ground  so  reclaimed  as  not  to  become  bog  again  ? —  .    -' 
I  thiuk,  in  this  country  generally,  it  does  not  return  to  bog  again 

for  several  years. 

15.  Do  you  consider,  by  a  proper  course  of  cultivation,  it  would 
be  prevented  going  back  to  bog? — Yes,  breaking  it  up  every  fifth 
or  sixth  year. 

i  6.  Is  the  district  of  which  you  have  spoken  chiefly  of  a  quality 
similar  to  that  you  have  reclaimed  ? — Yes,  it  is. 

1 7.  To  what  extent,  in  point  of  acres,  have  you  reclaimed  since 
you  came  to  reside  here  ? — I  reclaimed  last  year  about  twenty  acres ; 
that  is  clay  ground,  more  than  bog.  This  year  I  have  dug  and  put 
coral  sand  on  twelve  acres.  I  have  nine  of  it  under  potatoes,  and 
the  other  three  acres  under  rape,  but  I  am  not  speaking  of  the  rape 
as  a  crop. 

18.  Speaking  from  your  experience  during  the  last  nine  years, 
should  you  say  that  about  £10  an  acre  would  be  about  the  expense 
of  reclaiming  mountain  land  ? — Yes.  the  farther  you  are  from  the 
sea  the  dearer  it  is,  but  convenient  to  the  sea  you  can  always 
reclaim  for  £10  an  acre.  The  sea- weed  costs  me  about  £4  an  acre, 
and  the  sea  sand  about  £2. 

I  take  proposals.     But  in  setting  the  bogs  or  mountain,  and  the  491,  Q  5I. 
wild  districts,  I  give  it  to  them  so  many  years  free,  and  assist  them 
to  build  houses. 

32.  Have  you  any  particular  system  you  follow  in  that  respect — 
any  scale  of  allowance  ? — Yes  ;  I  have  allowed  them  £5  to  build 
houses,  and  allowed  them  the  first  three  years  free  of  rent :  then  I 
allow  them  for  making  all  the  drains,  and  all  the  fences  and 
enclosures.  Then  after  the  fourth  year  I  charge  them  1*.  an  acre, 
and  they  go  on  till  it  goes  to  10*.,  and  not  to  exceed  10*.  for  twenty- 
one  years.  1  have  got  ten  families  under  that  system.  1  pay  those 
tenants  the  full  price  for  making  the  drains. 

33.  In  improved  land,  what  proportion  do  you  allow  the  tenants  ?, 
— One-half. 

34.  Is  the  population  in  the  reclaimed  parts  of  the  country  very, 
dense  ? — Yes,  it  is. 

35.  Is  there  any  tendency  on  the  part  of  that  population  to  im- 
prove the  adjoining  wastes  ? — No  ;  none  at  all.  They  would  sooner 
do  any  thing  than  go  out  on  to  the  waste.  I  can  scarcely  induce 
them  at  all.  Since  I  have  commenced  reclaiming  it  myself,  seeing 
it  succeed  so  well,  they  will  be  easily  induced  to  go  out ;  but  formerly 
I  had  1,000  acres  of  reclaimable  land,  and  I  could  not  get  a  person 
to  go  out  upon  it. 

47.  Have  you  any  suggestions  you  wish  to  make  ? — No  ;  except  Q.  47. 
making  more  roads,   I  have  no  other  suggestions  to  make.     I  think 

it  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  people,  as  the  land  cannot  be 
reclaimed,  and  they  cannot  draw  their  produce  to  market  through 
bogs. 

48.  By  whom  do  you  propose  those  roads  should  be  paid  for? — I 
think  the  government  ought  to  pay  a  portion,  for  the  revenue  of  the 
country  is  greatly  improved  by  it.  I  think  the  baronies  are  not  able 
to  make  the  roads  that  are  wanted.    The  baronies  are  generally  poor. 
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Wtraeu  from  Colonel  Daniel  Robinson. 

"^^J^lJJf**  1 .  Are  you  the  managing  director  of  the  Irish  Waste  Land  Im- 

j  ,  proveiuent  Company  ? — I  am. 

yy  Q   1,  '^»   Have  you  in  that  capacity  visited   Ireland,    and    had   your 

attention  directed  to  the  mode  of  effecting  improvements  upon  un- 
cultivated or  waste  land  ? — I  have. 

3.  How  is  that  company  constituted  ? — ITnder  the  Act  of  the  6th 
and  7th  of  William  IV.,  cap.  97,  for  incorporating  a  company  "  for 
the  improvement  of  waste  lands  in  Ireland." 

4.  Does  that  Act  empower  the  com])any  to  purchase  or  take 
leases  of  land  ? — The  Act  empowers  the  company  to  take  leases  of 
land  generally  for  ninety-nine  years. 

5.  Is  the  company  also  empowered  to  raise  a  capital  by  shares  ? — 
It  is. 

6.  Is  it  empowered  to  apply  that  capital  to  the  improvement  of 
the  lands  so  taken  u|X)u  lease  ? — That  is  the  object  of  the  company. 

7.  With  respect  to  the  disposing  of  the  pro[)erty  so  purchasfd, 
can  you  state  what  is  the  power  possessed  by  the  company  ? — The 
company  have  the  power  to  dii>pose  of  the  property,  but  in  the  first 
instance  they  are  obliged  to  offer  it  to  the  landlords  of  whom  they 
have  purchased,  at  nineteen  years'  purchase  u[>on  the  improved  rent. 

8.  Supposing  the  landlord  to  aecline  to  purchase  ? — Then  tlie 
company  are  entitled  to  offer  it  to  other  parties  for  the  terms  of  their 
lease. 

9.  Are  they  not  bound  within  certain  limits  to  dispose  of  the  ppv 
perty? — Yes,  to  sell  twenty-one  years  after  the  land  is  improved, 
reclaimed,  and  brought  into  cidtivation,  if  twenty  years'  purchase 
can  be  obtained. 

10.  Under  the  powers  of  their  Act,  have  the  company  taken  any 
land  ? — The  company  have  taken  four  estates,  three  of  which  are 
under  their  own  management,  and  one  is  not  so  directly  under  tlieir 
management. 

11.  In  what  counties  are  those  three  estates  ? — Two  of  them  are 
in  the  county  of  Gal  way,  and  one  in  the  county  of  Sligo. 

12.  Has  the  rent  at  which  the  company  has  taken  those  estates, 
been  matter  of  agreement  between  them  and  the  landlords,  or  has 
there  been  any  particular  mode  pointed  out  by  the  Act  in  that 
res[)ect  ? —  The  estates  have  been  taken  by  lease  and  by  agreement ; 
it  is  a  matter  of  contract  between  the  parties :  they  agree  to  let  us 
the  land,  and  we  agree  to  take  it  uuder  the  conditions  of  the  lease, 
paying  a  certain  rent  annually. 

13.  Apply  yourself  to  any  one  of  the  estates,  and  describe  to  the 
commissioners  what  has  been  the  process  which  has  been  adopted 
with  respect  to  that  estate  ? — The  process  has  materially  difiVred, 
according  to  the  qualities  of  the  soil,  condition  in  which  we  found 
the  estates,  the  character  and  resources  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
immber  of  the  tenants.  I  will  now  proceed  to  describe  the  three 
estates  under  the  management  of  the  company.  The  estate  of  Bal* 
linakil,  near  Loughrea,  in  the  county  of  GalwcAy,  contains  823  plan- 
tation acres  ;  the  soil  is  peaty  and  moory,  from  four  to  ten  feet  deep; 
the  subsoil  is  clay,  gravel,  and  sandstone ;  there  are  good  sloi)es  for 
drainage,  lime  is  near,  and  the  elevation  is  about  600  leet  above  the 
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level  of  t^e  ^ea,.  The  estate  of  Gleneaske,  near  Ballina,  in  the  Exit  aeiti  fin 
county  of  Sligo,  contains  3,500  plantation  acres ;  the  soil  is  good^  Evideitc; 
compact,  bog  and  moor  from  four  to  eight  feet  deep  ;  the  subsoil  is  — 
clay  and  gravel ;  there  is  fine  pasture ;  it  is  well  sheltered,  and 
there  are  ^ood  slopes  for  drainage ;  marl  is  near,  and  the  elevation 
is  from  500  to  1,200  feet.  The  estate  of  Kilkerrin,  on  the  bay  of 
Gal  way,  in  Connemara,  contains  5,6G0  plantation  acres ;  the  soil  is 
clay,  moory  bog,  and  rocks  ;  the  subsoil  is  granitic  ;  there  are  good 
slopes  for  drainage,  and  large  supplies  of  sea-weed  and  coral  sand  ; 
the  elevation  rises  from  the  shore  to  700  feet.  Total  plantation 
acres,  10,000,  viz. — reclaimable,  about  5,000  ;  pasture^  about  4,000; 
bog  and  rocks,  about  1,000;  population,  about  2,000  persons; 
tenants'  families,  240.  The  district  affords  opportunities  for  exten- 
sive and  remunerative  improvements.  The  estates  of  Ballinakil 
and  Gleneaske  were  entered  upon  by  the  society  in  tbe  year  1838, 
They  were  then  wild,  coarse,  unreclaimed  mountain,  occupied  by 
about  seventeen  miserably  poor  tenants'  families,  who  dwelt  in  turf 
hovels,  and  occupied  about  eightv  plantation  acres  of  land,  of  which 
about  thirty  were  under  crops  of  oats  and  potatoes ;  green  crops, 
the  value  of  manure  and  hay,  were  unknown.  The  tenants  had 
about  thirty -three  heads  of  stock,  and  their  pro|>erty  was  worth 
about  £220 — the  rent  being  about  £41.  The  estate  of  Kilkerrin 
was  entered  upon  in  18 12.  There  was  no  road  or  fvx>t-way  upon  it ; 
the  farms  consisted  of  irregular  plots  scattered  about  promiscuously, 
and  interniinj»led  with  each  other ;  those  adjoining  the  sea  shore 
were  very  productive  ;  recedirig  from  it  there  were  barren  mountains, 
morasses,  rocks,  and  some  pasture ;  the  sea-weed  was  in  great  part 
burnt  for  kelp,  or  exported  for  sale,  although  needed  for  manure ; 
the  coral  sand  was  disregarded,  and  the  use  of  lime  and  green  crops 
unknown.  Burdens  were  conveyed  to  and  from  the  laud  on  tne 
backs  of  women.  There  were  116  tenants,  and  about  as  many 
cottiers,  who  possessed  about  850  heads  of  stock,  and  their  property, 
boats  included,  and  improvements,  were  worth  about  £5,500.  On 
neither  estate  was  there  any  rent  roll  or  returns  of  the  tenants,  or 
of  any  thing  connected  wilh  them  or  their  holdings.  To  reclaim 
and  improve  these  estates,  the  following  system  is  pursued  :  Practi- 
cal experienced  agricultuiists  are  employed  to  act  as  stewards  and 
instruct  the  tenants.  The  estates  were  surveyed,  valued,  and  laid 
out  into  compact  farms ;  and  when  old  tenants  were  unavoidably 
displaced,  new  and  proportionate  farms  were  allotted  to  them. 
Occupation  roads  are  laid  out  (of  proj)er  width  and  levels  to  admit 
of  their  conversion  into  public  ways),  opening  communications  with 
all  the  available  lands,  to  be  completed  progressively,  as  required, 
and  as  the  tenants  need  employment, — an  object  always  borne  in 
mind,  it  being  very  desirable  to  keep  a  reserve  of  work  on  hand, 
ready  to  give  employment  to  new  tenants.  External  boundary 
fences  are. made  where  convenient,  with  double  ditches,  to  act  also 
as  drains.  Many  internal  fences  and  ditches  of  the  same  kind  are 
made  to  divide  farms,  and  serve  for  main  drains.  Statistical  tables 
are  kept  of  the  tenants  and  tlieir  families,  crops,  farms,  stock,  recla- 
mation, buildings,  <kc.,  <tc.,  according  to  this  form — \handing  it  in. 
Vide  Appendix,  No.  17] — which  I  have  adopted  for  the  purpose  of 
judging  of  the  progress  made  periodically  by  the  tenants  ;  and  these 
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^iraeti  from  tables  are  partly  the  fouudation  of  the  details  and  returns  given  in 
Evidence,  reports  on  the  progress  of  the  society,  published  in  1843  and  1844 — 
~, —  [handing  these  in.  Vide  Appendix,  iVo.  1 8]  ;  and  this  is  the  form 
of  the  half-yearly  return  made  to  nie  by  the  stewards. — [  Vide 
Appendix,  No,  1 9.]  I  generally  visit  every  man's  farm  and  house 
at  least  once  every  year,  in  company  with  the  steward  and  some  of 
the  tenants.  We  carefully  inspect  and  value  every  thing  as  near  bb 
practicable ;  and  having  commenced  the  system  soon  after  the 
society  entered  on  the  estates,  I  am  now  enabled  to  keep  these  tables 
pretty  accurately.  When  we  took  possession  of  the  estates,  we 
found  that  truck  transactions  were  in  practice  on  some  of  them :  bj 
truck  transactions  I  mean  that  the  landlords  were  in  the  habit  of 
taking  from  the  tenants  such  things  as  they  required, — as  agricul- 
tural labour  and  mechanics'  work,  giving  them  land  and  provisions 
in  exchange,  without  any  cash  value  being  given  either  to  the  one 
or  the  other. 

14.  Have  you  any  means  of  ascertaining  what  proportion  the 
labour  or  work  given  in  exchange  bore  to  the  value  of  the  land  ? — 
It  fluctuated  greatly,  according  to  the  degree  of  tact  and  experience 
of  the  two  parties, — and  of  necessity,  also,  for  the  more  the  party 
required  the  supply,  the  more  he  was  compelled  to  submit  to  the 
terms  imposed.  One  case  to  which  f  may  allude  more  particularly 
will  illustrate  the  system.  A  herdsman  on  one  of  the  estates,  who 
occupied  about  two  acres  of  land,  not  worth  more  than  10*.  or  I2t. 
an  acre,  gave  a  year's  herding  of  cattle  in  exchange  for  the  use  of 
the  land.  Truck  transactions  are  now  discontinued,  and  values  in 
cash  are  given  for  works  and  labour,  land,  &c.  Pass  and  loan  books 
are  given  to  each  tenant ;  detailed  returns  are  exacted  from  the 
stewards — [jjroducing  the  same.  Vide  Appendix,  No,  20]  ;  accu- 
racy  and  punctuality  in  accounts  arc  insisted  upon ;  and  the  whole 
are  personally  inspected,  compared,  and  approved  when  1  visit  the 
estates.  Cottages  are  erected  by  the  society  on  new  farms,  of  stone, 
and  thatched,  varying  in  dimensions  from  twenty-two  feet  long, 
twelve  feet  wide,  and  seven  high,  to  forty  feet  long,  fourteen  feet 
wide,  and  eight  feet  high,  and  in  cost  from  £17  to  £30,  suitable  to 
the  size  of  the  farms,  avoiding  when  practicable  that  the  cost  of  the  • 
cottage  should  exceed  £2  per  plantation  acre,  or  2*.  per  annum 
rental,  at  five  per  cent,  interest  on  the  outlay.  Cottages,  and  other 
buildings  also,  are  erected  by  the  society  and  tenants  conjointly,  the 
society  giving  timber  and  liine,  and  the  tenant  the  other  materials 
and  labour,  thereby  effecting  a  saving  of  one-fourth  on  the  cost  of 
tiie  construction,  as  compared  to  what  the  cost  would  be  if  the 
tenant  or  the  company  constructed  the  cottage  alone,  and  relieving 
tlje  tenant  from  the  payment  of  rent  or  interest,  which,  however 
small  per  acre,  is  severely  felt  during  the  first  year's  occupancy  of 
mountain  unreclaimed  farms.  Buildings  erected  on  the  sea  coast 
(as  at  Kilkerrin)  cost  about  one  half  less  than  those  in  the  interior, 
from  the  facility  of  obtaining  materials  and  the  more  labonous  cha- 
racter of  the  people.  Perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  add  here,  that 
in  all  the  calculations  we  have  made,  we  have  found  that  the  tenantry 
m  the  sea  coast  get  work  done  at  very  little  more  than  half  the  cost 
l^h  it  is  done  upon  the  other  two  estates  in  the  interior  of  the 
;  and  tVie  stewards^  generally,  in  their  estimates  of  the  cost 
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of  any  operation  upon  the  sea  coasi,  put  it  down  at  about  half  the  ExtraeU  ,fj[w 
sum  at  which  they  would  estimate  it  in  the  interior.  The  people  Evidemm, 
are  very  industrious  and  energetic  in  the  one  case,  and  are  much 
disposed  to  be  apathetic  in  the  other. 

15.  Do  you  find  that  to  be  the  case  generally? — Yes,  upon  both 
the  inland  farms  it  is  so  ;  but  the  tenants  are  becoming  more  active, 
as  they  feel  the  benefits  of  industry  pursued  under  the  guidance  and 
instructions  of  the  stewards.  Model  farms,  of  about  ten  acres  each, 
are  enclosed,  drained,  planted,  and  cultivated,  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  practical  examples  and  instructions  to  the  tenants,  and  test- 
ing such  agricultural  improvements  as  appear  to  be  applicable  to 
each  locality.  Compact  and  convenient  farm  houses  and  out-build- 
ings are  erected  for  the  dwellings  of  the  stewards  and  uses  of  the 
model  farms.  Farms  are  let  without  competition,  by  printed  pro.- 
posals  and  acceptances,  according  to  those  forms — [handing  tnein 
in.  Vide  Appendix,  No.  2\'\.  This  is  the  first  commencement  of 
our  understanding  with  a  new  tenant.  Thereafter,  agreements  for 
leases,  for  thirty-one  years,  are  entered  into,  at  very  low  rents  the 
first  four  years,  generally  rising  to  the  tenth  year,  and  continuing 
at  that  rate  until  the  end  of  the  term  ;  which  agreement  contains 
covenants  to  reclaim  and  properly  cultivate  the  land — ^not  to  subdi- 
vide, or  sublet,  or  sow  two  white  crops  successively.  And  the  pro- 
posals and  public  notices  of  prizes — [Vide  Reports  alreadi/  handed 
f »,  Appendix^  No,  1 8] — grant  liberal  allowances  and  reductions  for 
reclamation,  fencing,  liming,  gravelling,  and  buildings.  Loans  of 
seeds  at  the  wholesale  prices  are  made  to  needy  tenants,  in  the 
spring  of  the  year,  and  repaid  by  them,  at  prime  cost,  in  the 
autumn.  We  lend  potatoes,  oats,  and  other  seeds,  according  to  the 
condition  of  the  land,  for  it  would  be  no  use  to  let  land  to  a  man 
without  capital  without  lending  him  seeds :  be  can  only  give  his 
labour,  and  must  have  seeds  supplied  to  enable  him  to  till  his  farm. 
Prizes  are  annually  given  by  the  society  and  head  landlords  for 
farming,  clover,  rye-grass,  turnips,  vetches,  planting,  reclamation, 
drainage,  liming,  stock,  cheese,  improvement  in  buildings,  and  cleans* 
liness  of  dairies  and  dwellings,  which  are  fully  set  forth  in  those  two 
reports. — [Aireadjf  handed  in.  Vide  Appendix,  No,  \S J]  Agri- 
cultaral  pamphlets  and  some  improved  implements  are  distributed, 
and  every  encouragement  and  advice  given  to  the  tenants  to  reclaim 
and  cultivate  their  farms.  Improved  breeds  of  stock  are  reared  by 
the  society,  and  facilities  afforded  to  the  tenants  to  improve  their 
stock  therefrom.  Cattle  belonging  to  the  society  are  distributed 
on  agistment  amongst  the  poorer  tenants,  to  create  manure  and 
assist  in  paying  their  rents  until  they  acquire  stock  of  their  own; 
The  agistment  money  amounts  to  15^.  for  the  whole  year. 

16.  Are  those  cattle  fed  upon  the  wild  districts? — They  graze 
upon  the  unreclaimed  parts  of  the  tenant's  farm,  and  occasionally 
range  over  the  mountains.  The  object  really  and  truly  is,  that  the 
tenants  should  have  the  benefit  of  the  manure,  learn  to  take  care  of 
cattle,  and  be  assisted  in  the  payment  of  their  rents,  without  loss  to 
the  society. 

17.  When  the  company  took  possession  of  Ballinakil,  I  presume 
there  was  very  little  opportunity  for  the  tenants  to  cut  hay  ? — They 
did  not  know  whether  hay  could  be  cut  and  coUec,tj^)VOk4>^<sL^^>63k 
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Extractt  from  no  bay  cut  upon  the  three  estates.  On  one  estate,  after  we  took 
Eridence,  possession,  they,  the  tenants,  actually  asketl  four  g-uineas  an  acre  for 
mowing  hay.  Employuient  at  fair  wages  is  given  to  the  most  neces- 
sitous (luring  the  let  season  of  the  year  on  the  society's  works,  to 
assist  them  in  maintaining  their  families  for  the  first  few  years.  As 
much  leniency  as  is  consistent  with  security  is  used  in  the  collectioa 
of  rents,  which  are  partially  covered  by  allowances  and  wages.  We 
are  at  all  times  most  unwilling  to  dispossess  a  tenant  of  his  land, 
distrain  his  cattle,  or  check  his  improvements ;  in  fact,  we  have 
never  hitherto  sold  or  ejected  for  arrears  of  rent.  Our  object  is  to 
derive  our  rents  through  the  medium  of  his  improvements.  Moral 
principles  and  good  conduct  are  inculcated,  and  all  interference  with 
religion  and  politics  carefully  avoided  by  the  society  and  its  servant^ 
who  are  fully  informed  of  the  determination  of  the  board  on  this 
subject.  I  will  now  describe  the  jiresent  condition  of  the  estates,  by 
which,  as  compared  with  their  former  state,  the  results  of  pursuiog 
tlie  above  system  will  be  clearly  understood.  At  Ballinakil  ana 
Gleneaske,  there  are  103  tenants  occupying  1,500  plantation  acres, 
of  which  240  are  reclaimed  and  under  crops — about  thirty  being 
clover,  grass  seeds,  and  turnij)S.  It  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty 
we  induced  the  tenants  to  forego  the  cultivation  of  potatoes,  and 
adopt  the  cultivation  of  turnips  or  mangel  wurzel,  or  other  green 
crops.  Their  stock  consists  of  420  head  of  cattle,  worth  about 
£850  ;  and  their  property  and  improvements  are  estiuuited  at  £700, 
the  rental  being  £f)0().  Upon  those  two  estates,  4,0^0  perches,  of 
twelve  and  a  half  miles,  of  roads  for  carts,  &c.,  and  30,(^00 perches, 
or  ninety  seven  miles,  of  fences  and  ditches,  have  been  made  or  re- 
formed by  the  society ;  thirty  cottages  have  been  built  for.  the 
tenants,  and  assistance  given  them  towards  the  erection  of  several 
others,  with  numerous  out-buildings.  A  large  lake  has  been 
lowered  to  uncover  extensive  marl  beds  at  a  small  expense,  and  the 
result  has  been  to  lay  open  as  much  marl  as  we  require,  amply  re- 

f paying  the  expenditure.  Swamps  have  been  drained  off,  and  rivu- 
ets  sunk  and  deepened.  Improvements  are  made  in  the  manufac- 
ture and  packing  of  butter,  and  some  good  cheese  was  raaile  last 
year  :  it  was  the  Rrst  experiment,  and  was  considered  in  London  to 
be  a  very  fair  cheese.  The  cutting  and  saving  of  hay  have  been 
brought  into  general  practice,  as  also  the  application  of  marl  as 
manure.  At  Kilkerrin,  the  greater  part  of  the  available  lands  hare 
been  laid  out  in  new  farms,  and  almost  every  tenant  has  left  his  old 
and  entered  on  his  new  farm,  which  they  are  quietly  and  industri- 
ously improving.  There  are  141  tenants,  occupying  2.060  planta- 
tion acves,  of  which  about  750  are  reclaimed  and  mostly  under  crop, 
including  about  twenty  acres  of  clover,  rye-grass,  and  tiumips.  The 
tenants*  stock  consists  of  1,122  head,  worth  about  £2,034  ;  and  their 
property  and  improvements  are  estimated  at  £6,340.  The  rental  is 
£087  at  present;  2,884  perches,  or  nine  miles,  of  roads,  and  1,100 
perches  of  fences  and  ditches,  will  be  completed  this  year  by  the 
society.     We  are  now  going  on  with  those  improvements. 

18.  Of  course  this  gives  a  good  deal  of  employment? — Yes.  I 
may  say  that  this  estate  is  still  in  a  transition  state.  Swamps  have 
been  drained,  and  rivulets  have  been  sunk  and  deepened,  and  the 
tenants  themseWeA  \aftt  3«ax  ^o\v\ax\^^  ^\Vw  iVve  society  and  drained 
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two  chains  of  lakes,  covering  twenty-three  plantation  acres.     It  only  Ettraeln  Jhn^ 

cost  us  £3  5*.  8c?.,  and  the  land,  of  no  value  before,  is  now  worth  £3     Evidence, 

per  annum  to  the  tenants  on  whose  farms  the  lakes  were  situated.      '  ""^ 

On  all  the  estates  rotation  crops  are  coming  into  practice,  manures 

are  created  and  collected,  green  crops  are  becoming  appreciated,  and 

thorough -draining  and  liming  begin  to  be  understood.     Model  farms 

are  cultivated  and  found  very  useful ;  cottages  are  increased,  enlarged, 

and  improved,  and  they  are  becoming  more  cleanly  and  comfortable ; 

numerous  out-buildings  are  erected.  The  peasantry  are  orderly,  sober, 

and  industrious,  that  is,  generally  speaking — of  course  there  are  a 

few,  although  very  few,  exceptions, — supporting  their  families  by 

the  produce  of  their  farms,  and  occasional  laboiu*  on  the  society  8 

works,  without  any  aid  or  alms  from  the  government,  the  workhouses^ 

or  any  charitable  fund  (except  medicines  from  the  local  dispensaries,  to 

which  the  society  subscribes).     Since  the  estates   came   into   the 

society's  hands,  only  one  tenant  left  his  home  to  seek,  in  England, 

harvesting  last  year.   The  holdings  average  about  fourteen  plantation 

acres  each ;  there  are  very  few  under  ten  plantation  acres,  and  only 

five  or  six  above  thirty  plantation  acres.     For  labouring  tenants  on 

new  farms,  with  little  stock,  ten  plantation  acre  farms  are  generally 

adopted.     We  have  found  that  number  of  acres  to  answer  the  purpose 

of  both  parties  better  than  any  other  quantity. 

1 9-  What  proportion  of  those  ten  acres  is  arable  ? — The  whole 
ten  acres  are  generally  arable,  capable  of  being  brought  into  cul- 
tivation, or  reclaimable  land. 

20.  Is  there  any  portion  of  the  mountain  pasture  which  is  held  in 
common? — There  is  in  Kilkerrin,  but  not  in  Gleneaske  or  Ballina- 
kil.  The  tenants  generally  bring  a  certain  quantity  of  land  into 
cultivation  each  year,  the  remainder  of  it  continuing  in  pasture  (which 
at  Gleneaske  is  extremely  good),  and  enables  them  to  keep  their  cattle 
during  the  summer.  The  rents  on  new  farms  commence  as  low  as 
3«.  a  plantation  acre,  varying  according  to  the  quality  of  tiie  land 
and  quantity  of  pasture ;  they  rise  progressively  to  about  1 0«.  9rf.  » 
plantation  acre,  in  about  ten  years,  and  so  continue  for  the  remainder 
of  the  term.  The  nominal  rent  amounts  to  about  one- third  or  one- 
fourth  of  the  value  of  the  total  produce  the  first^  year — this  is 
derived  from  detailed  information  furnished  by  the  steward — and  it 
is  about  one- sixth  the  second  year,  declining  to  about  one-eleventh 
or  one-twelfth  the  tenth  year,  and  so  ccmtinues  for  the  term  of  the 
lease,  according  to  the  annexed  calculation.  The  allowances  made 
to  the  tenants  for  reclaiming,  liming,  gravelling, draining, and  prizes, 
amount,  on  an  average,  to  about  seven-eights,  or  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  nominal  rent  for  the  first  four  years,  exclusive  of  assessment 
for  cattle  and  wages  for  labour.  The  tenants'  property  and  improve- 
ments increase  annually  in  value  about  £2  each,  and  their  progress 
is  in  general  in  pro{)ortion  to  the  number  of  members  in  their  families 
of  available  ages  for  labour.  This  is  given  from  the  steward's  returns, 
and  from  my  own  observations  and  estimates  made  on  the  estates. 
We  find  that  in  general  they  progress  more  rapidly  as  the  number 
of  their  family  increases,  and  we  often  find  the  girls  work  more  in- 
dustriously than  the  boys ;  and  we  also  find  that  gentlemen  farmers, 
as  they  are  called,  are  not  the  best  improvers  of  mountain  waste  land. 

21.  Do  you  find  the  greatest  proportion  of  spirit  «cvi^  SsAx^aNx^ 
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EtftracU  from  among  the  farmers  of  about  fourteen  acres  of  land  ?— We  find  them 
Evifience.  progress  more  rapidly,  because,  generally  speaking,  they  have  some 
^-^  cattle ;  but  the  spirit  and  industry  of  the  small  tenants^  when  well 
directed,  is  nearly  equal.  We  do  not  fmd  large  tenants  to  be  good 
improves  of  mountain  land.  The  rents  are  paid  half-yeiarly,  but  no 
tenant  pays  a  gale  until  he  has  obtained  a  crop.  The  explanation 
I  would  give  of  that  is,  that  when  a  tenant  comes  into  a  farm  B£tet 
the  time  K)r  putting  in  a  crop,  he  pays  no  rent  that  year ;  if  he  comes 
in  in  July  or  August^  he  does  not  come  under  rent  till  the  March 
following,  and  he  pays  the  first  gale  in  September  when  he  gets  a 
crop  from  the  land.  If  a  tenant  come  in  in  March,  and  can  get  a 
crop  into  the  land  that  season,  then  he  pays  rent  from  March. 
When  the  gales  are  settled,  printed  receipts  are  given  to  the  tenants, 
as  also  for  loans,  which  are  all  made  in  kind  and  not  in  money. 
Loans  are  never  given  in  money  in  any  case,  although  cash  valaei 
are  given  to  them  for  insertion  in  the  account.  Money  would  go  to 
nay  off  old  debts,  and  there  woufd  be  no  improvements  upon  the 
land.  Detailed  estimates  of  the  tenant's  position  and  progress  under 
various  circumstances  have  be^n  drawn  up  by  the  stewards  and  myself 
of  which  the  following  are  brief  specimens.  We  find  that  a  man 
can  reclaim  one  acre  himself  annually,  and  when  he  has  several 
children  he  can  reclaim  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  acres  annually^ 
An  industrious  tenant,  possessed  of  £20  capital,  taking  a  ten  plan- 
tation acre  mountain  farm  of  fair  reclaimable  land,  can,  with  his 
family,  reclaim  the  whole  in  seven  years.  With  a  four-course  ro- 
tation of  crops  the  eighth  year,  the  cost  and  return  of  his  farm  will 
be  as  follows,  viz. : — 

•                      "Potatoes,  on  one  and  a  half  plantation  acres,  at  £10  per  acre,  X15  0  0 

Oat*,  on  five                                       ,,  at  £4  lOit.    ,,     -  22  10  0 

Hay  and  pasture,  two  and  a  half     „  at  £2  2«.      ,,     -  5  5  9 

Turnips  and  vetches,  one                  ,,  -            -            -  6  10  0 

XeM  Dr. 

Kent,  at  Qs,  6d.  per  plantation  acre. 

Taxes,  at  one-tenth  of  rent, 

£44   11    9 
Add  Cr. 
Profit  on  milk,  bntter,  calves,  pigs,  and  poultry,  exclusive  of 

feed,         --  -  -  -  -  -  -X6    50 


£4     5     0 

0     8     3 

£49     5    • 

4  13    S 

Net  balance  applicable  to  the  support  of  the  tenant's  family, 

and  for  the  payment  of  labour  and  interest  of  capital,  -      £50  16    9 

^his  rotation  is  estimated  to  leave  a  net  return  to  the  tenant  equal  to  thirty 
per  cent,  interest  for  his  cai)itai,  and  to  provide  employment  for  himsdf 
and  family  equal  to  GOO  days'  work,  by  spade  husbandry. 

This  rotation  applies  more  particularly  to  Gleneaske  and  KilkerniL 
The  rent  is  taken  at  the  maximum  at  which  it  arrives  the  eighdi 
year.  The  produce  is  calculated  to  be  of  the  same  averag^e  Talus 
during  the  succe«<^\ng  ^e^^x^  ol  \Xi^  V^^a^^  and  to  bear  the  some  pro- 
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{xnrtion  to  the  expenses,  of  course  var^'ing  the  crops,  but  the  whole  Eriraeta  J 
vahie  is  considered  to  be  the  sumo.  Euideaa 

22.  How  far  have  \ou  found  that  estimate  borne  out  by  expe-         ~~^ 
rience  ? — It  is  founded  on  the  returns  of  their  crops,  stodc,  aud  im- 
provements, up  to  this  time,  and  on  the  calculations  of  the  stewards, 

drawn  up  by  eacli  st'imrately,  according  to  the  progress  aud  charac- 
ter of  the  tenants,  and  t1)e  condition  of  each  estate,  according  to  their 
several  views  and  opinions;  and  I  have  taken  the  fair  average 
medium.  It  is  further  borne  out  by  the  tables  annexed  to  my 
second  report  (already  delivered  in),  and  by  the  evidence  I  have 
before  given  of  the  former  and  present  state  of  the  property. 

23.  Is  it  borne  out  by  experience  as  far  as  the  company  have 
gone  ? — Yes. 

24«  Have  you  any  calculation,  showing  the  state  of  the  fanner  in 
the  first  or  second  vear  wlien  ho  paid  one-third  of  the  rent,  and 
another  when  ho  paid  one-twelfth  ? — Tlie  above  is  extracte<]  from  a 
series  of  calculations  on  the  same  subject,  drawn  up  to  show  the 
state  of  the  farmers  in  ditferent  years,  and  other  points  of  import- 
ance. An  industrious  tenant,  without  ca{)ital  or  stock,  taking  a  tea 
plantation  acre  mountain  farm  of  fair  reclaimable  land,  obtaining 
cattle  from  the  society  on  loan,  and  paid  for  agistment,  with  hit 
family,  can  reclaim  the  whole  in  seven  years,  with  a  four-course  ro- 
tation of  cro{is.  The  eighth  year  the  cost  and  returns  from  his 
farm  will  be  as  follows : — ' 

Potatoes,  on  one  and  a  lialf  phmtation  ncres.  at  JClO  per  acre,  £15  0  0 

Oats,  on  five                                       „                  at  £4  lOs.    „     -  22  10  0 

Hay  and  ]nit<ture,  two  hikI  a  Imlf    ,,                 at  JL2            ,,     -  5  0  0 

Turnips  aiul  vetches,  onu                 „                   -            -            -  4i  0  9 


Less  Dr. 
iicnt,  at  «s.  (\d.  ptT  acre. 
Taxes,  at  one- tenth  of  rent. 


£48   to 

O 

£4     5     0 

0     8     3 

4  13 

» 

£43  16 

§ 

b             ^ 

3  10 

i^ 

jidd  Vr. 
Profit  on  milk,  butter,  and  pigs,  excluaive  of  feed, 

Return  applica))lc  to  supiM)rt  of  family  and  iiayment  of  labour,      £47    6    § 

Tliiii  rotation  is  estimated  to  provide  employment  for  the  tenant  and  hit 
family  equal  to  alx)ut  (>00  days'  work,  by  spade  Imsbandry. 

That  is  the  total  estimated  outlay,  and  the  man*s  returns  from  his 
farm. 

'/5.  Have  you,  for  your  own  satisfaction,  made  any  calculation  of 
the  state  of  the  tenants  prosjxjetively  from  year  to  year,  up  to  the 
eighth  vear,  and  are  the  results  you  have  now  given  us  founded  upon 
that  calculation  ? — Yes ;  and  analyzing  the  returns  annexed  to  my 
second  annual  rejwrt,  it  will  l)C  found  that  the  progressively  increasing 
and  actual  present  value  und  extent  of  the  tenants'  improven*ents  and 
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fffrofft  Jhm  property,  including  their  crops  and  stocks,  fully  corroborated  the 

Emdemct.     above  estimates. 
^""  26.   In  your  opinion  the  condition  of  the  people  bears  out  the 

statements  in  th(»se  calculations? — Yes.  It  may  appear  difficult 
that  a  man  entering  a  farm  without  capital  should  so  soon  be  en- 
abled to  acijuire  stwk,  but  1  have  already  stated,  that  we  give  the 
premiums  for  prizes  in  stock,  and  that  we  do  not  pay  tliem  in  money. 
For  prizes  of  the  highest  value  we  give  calves,  for  the  second  class, 
pigs,  for  the  third,  implements,  furniture,  &c.,  and  very  liberal 
allowances,  by  means  of  which  the  tenants  must  acquire  stock ;  and 
as  no  tenant  is  allowed  to  receive  a  prize  the  second  year  who  does 
not  produce  the  prizes  he  may  have  obtained  the  preceding  years, 
their  stock  must,  at  least,  increase  in  proportion  to  the  prizes  given. 
We  withdraw  our  own  stock,  when  any  is  lent  on  agistment,  in  pro- 
portion as  the  tenant  increases  his.  A  man  coming  in  without  anj 
capital  could,  I  consider,  only  obtain  stock  in  this  way  with  ease  ta 
himself  and  landlord. 

27.  Your  reason  for  not  giving  money  prizes  is,  that  you  think  giving 
prizes  in  kind  more  likely  to  increase  their  capital  in  stock? — Yes;  and 
we  have  found,  when  we  pay  the  people  their  wages  in  money,  thev  are 
too  apt  not  to  apply  it  to  the  land.  If  we  give  them  prizes  in  kino,  we 
consider  that  it  is  like  seed  put  into  the  ground,  which  will  in  time 
yield  to  the  tenant  and  to  the  society  a  good  return ;  and  their  second 
rotations  will  approximate  more  and  more  annually  towards  the  pre- 
ceding rotation  as  the  tenant  is  thrifty  and  gets  iuto  stock.  The 
present  return  of  the  stock  at  Hallinakil  clearly  sho\»s  the  success  of 
this  arrangement.  The  nominal  rent  is  charged  at  its  niaximum  the 
eighth  year.  Employment  is  thus  provided  for  the  tenant's  family, 
equal  to  about  (iOO  days.  I  have  been  extremely  desirous,  in  all  mj 
arrangements,  to  keep  in  view  the  amount  of  employment  which  the 
people  may  obtain  from  any  work  undertaken,  considering  tliat  em- 
ployment is  one  of  the  greatest  means  which  should  be  adopted  tor 
the  improvement  of  the  people.  The  value  of  the  produce  ami  cost 
of  cultivation  are  calculated  to  be  equal  to  the  above  during  the  re- 
maining years  of  the  lease.  This  calculation  or  estimate  more  par- 
ticularly applies  to  BalUnakil,  where  (with  the  head  landlord's  as- 
sistance) allowances  are  made  to  the  tenants  exceeding  their  first  four 
years'  rent,  exclusive  of  labour  on  the  society's  works.  I  now  pro- 
ceed to  make  some  remarks  on  the  progress  of  the  tenants.  The 
first  four  years  of  the  tenant's  term  is  the  period  of  his  greatest  diffi- 
culties, on  new  mountain  farms ;  but  by  carefully  watching  over  all 
matters  of  detail,  and  by  steady  j)reseverance  oti  established  principles 
on  the  part  of  the  society,  and  habitual  industry  and  economy,  with 
tolerable  attention  to  goo<l  examples  and  instructions  on  the  |Mirt  of 
the  tenants,  it  is  morally  certain  ttiey  will  prosper,  of  which  the  actual 
progress  of  those  now  on  the  estates  aiVords  abundimt  testimony  ;  and 
if  extension  was  given  to  the  operations  of  the  society,  a  large  number 
of  the  destitute  petuiuntry  might  hi;  employed  in  reclaiming  the  waste 
lands  of  Ireland,  with  great  l^enefit  to  the  country,  themselves,  and 
their  employers.      The  following  obstacles  have  greatly  impeded  the 

progress  of  the  society,  and  narrowed  its  sphere  of  usefulness : The 

very  high  rents  and  onerous  terms  demandeil  for  the  waste  land^  by 
which  u  large  part  of  the  capital  has  been  absorbed,  which  would 
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©tlierwise  have  been  invested  in  improvements.  The  Kliareholden  fiyMMi  j 
have  been  discou raided,  and  the  directors  j»re\'ented  from  takings  other 
estates.  From  the  sociot}-'s  act  of  incorporation  havinjs^  no  protective 
^hiuse  a^^ainst  assicssments  for  a  term  of  years,  as  in  similar  EnjUflish 
«ctis  we  are  absohitely  calle<l  upon  to  pay  the  cess  and  all  B])ecies  of 
local  taxation,  when  we  are  not  receiving  ourselves  the  slightest 
pecuniary  return. 

28.  You  refer  to  the  English  Drainage  Act  ? — Yes,  or  Enckwure 
Act. 

29.  What  is  the  period  mentioned  in  it  V — Seven  years. 

30.  Do  the  tenants  pay  any  county  charges  or  taxes? — They 
have  paid  nothing  at  present.  They  will  have  to  pay  something 
eventually.  There  has  been  some  discussion  on  the  subject ;  but  w^ 
have  paid  it  hitherto. 

3 1  •  Was  there  any  county  i*ate  or  tax  paid  in  Kilkerrin  before 
you  got  possession  of  it  V — No ;  and  I  have  reason  to  believe  it  would 
not  have  been  very  safe  for  any  person  to  have  gone  there  to  collect 
it.  Other  obstacles  arise  from  the  restrictive  clause  in  the  act  re- 
serving to  landlords  the  right  of  pre-emption  at  nineteen  years'  pur- 
chase.    That  operates  much  against  us. 

3*.i.  How  does  it  operate  against  you  ? — It  obliges  us  to  sell  at  a 
reduce<l  price,  and  undertake  only  such  improvements  as  will  yield 
a  good  profit  rent  at  the  end  of  twenty-one  years. 

33.  Is  there  a  clause  binding  you  to  sell  at  the  profit  rent  ? — Yes. 

34.  Sup{)osin(r  a  tenant  to  have  raised  himself  so  far  as  to  be  able 
to  become  the  purchaser,  should  you  be  obliged  to  sell  to  him  ? — He 
would  become  one  of  the  public  at  that  time,  and  of  coiu*se  entitled 
to  purchase.  Obstacles  also  arise,  from  the  want  of  power  in  the  act, 
to  enable  the  company  more  extonsivcly  to  purchase  and  sell  lands ; 
we  could  have  done  a  great  deal  more  good  if  we  had  been  allowed 
to  purchase  and  sell  absolutely.  There  was  a  company  attempted  to 
be  established  for  that  object.  Diificulties  arise  also  from  the  want 
of  public  roads  (as  at  Kilkerrin),  by  which  the  tenants  may  com- 
municate with  the  surrounding  country.  On  the  estate,  carts  travel 
on  the  society's  coast  and  other  roads,  but  beyonrl  its  limits,  morasses 
and  rocks  bar  all  intercourse,  and  prevent  the  inhabitants  resorting 
to  the  markets  and  towns  in  the  neighbourhood.  About  five  miles 
of  public  road,  which  might  be  made  at  a  small  expense,  in  com* 
munication  with  the  nine  miles  made  by  the  society,  would  throw 
open  the  district,  as  will  be  seen  upon  this  map  [^producing  a  fnap\^ 
The  want  of  schools  is  a  very  great  check  to  the  improvement  of  the 
people,  and  to  their  progress  in  reclaiming  and  cultivating  their  farms ; 
the  society  furnishes  them  with  agricultural  books,  but  at  Ballinakil 
and  Kilkerrin  there  are  neither  masters  nor  school -houses  for  their 
instruction.  At  Kilkerrin  the  tenants  were  paying  a  schoolmaster 
of  their  own,  who  instructed  the  children  in  one  of  the  most  miserable 
hovels  ever  seen,  but  he  is  now  dead,  and  we  have  no  clause  in  the 
act  enabling  us  to  apply  money  for  that  purpose.  1  now  come  to  the 
beneficial  results  obtainable  by  the  society.  With  moderate  support, 
the  society  might  become  essentially  useful :  its  objects  are,  to  employ 
the  people,  promote  their  welfare,  and  increase  the  produce  of  the 
soil, — its  own  returns  being  dependent  on  the  prosperity  of  its 
tenantry.     If  the  landlords  would  be  content  to  let  fair  reclaimable 

*i  '1  *2. 
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frmcu  fnm  waste  lands  on  moderate  terms,  to  receive  an  increase  of  rent  at  fixedl 
Emdtnce,  periods,  in  proportion  to  the  progress  of  the  improvements,  the  capital 
~~'~'  required  to  be  invested  would  be  small,  with  respect  to  the  number 
of  acres  to  be  reclaimed ;  and  tenants  being  admitted  at  low  rents 
for  the  first  few  years,  to  rise  progressively  afterwards,  would  Raided 
by  the  instruction  and  allowances  they  receive)  find  it  to  their  ad- 
vantage to  hold  farms  under  the  society ;  and  by  the  rapid  increase 
in  the  extent  and  value  of  their  improvements  and  property,  become 
gradually  and  certainly  in  a  condition  to  pay,  with  ease  to  themselves^ 
such  rents  for  their  lands  as  would  ensure  a  g^ood  return  for  the 
society's  investment,  and  a  considerable  auc^entation  of  income  to 
the  head  landlord.  To  illustrate  the  foregomg  observations  relative 
to  the  effect  of  the  high  rents  demanded  from  the  society,  and  their 

Erejudicial  influence  during  the  first  years  of  leases — ^the  loss  sustiuned 
y  paying  taxes  before  returns  are  received,  and  the  benefits  which 
would  accrue  from  the  modifications  suggested,  I  add  rough  estimates 
of  the  outlay  of  capital,  and  the  annual  cost  and  returns  upon  the 
above  estates : — 


Investment. 

Society  »  Work»  : — 

Roads;  8,000  perches,  or  25  miles,  at  4«.  6d.  per 
perch,  or  .3j*.  7 rf.  per  acre,     -  -  -  -  £1,800 

Fences  and  ditches,  boundary,  &c.,  as  main  drains, 
5,000  x)ercbc8,  or  \G  miles,  -at  Is.  2d.  per  ][)erch,      -        300 

Model  Farms : — 

Buildings,  -  -  -  £1,188 

Land  enclosed,  drained,  planted,  &c.,  273 


£1,459 


Cottages  and  buildings  for  tenants,      ...       889 
Surveying,  valuing,  &c.,  at  la.  per  acre,         -  -       500 

£4,  Ma 

AUowancettf  fee,  to  Tenants : — 

Fencing  2,000  acres,  at  lOs.,     -  -  £1,000 

„        1,200  acres,  at  Os,        -  -  360 

£1,360 


Umber,  &c.,  for  cottages,  100,  at  £3,  £300 

„  for  sheds,       400,  at  £l,  400 


70O 


Reclamation,  450  acres,  at  £2,  -  £    900 

Draining,  liming,  gravelling  1 ,  000  acres,  at  £1 ,   1 ,000 

1.900 

£3,969 

£8,909 
Contingencies,  .....  -        592 

£9,50O 
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Annual  Charges  and  Returns,  the  First  Seven  Years.      Estraei$j 

Dr.  £      8,    d,  £      *.    tL 

Interest  on  investment,  at  3^  per  cent.,  -       332  10    0 

Head  rent  of  three  estates,  ...     1,305    0    0 

Taxes,  &c.,  at  one- tenth  rent,     -  -  -       130    0    0 

1,767  10    0 


Cr, 

5,000  acres  reclaimable,  at  6«.  6</.,          •           -  1,666  0  0 

3,000  acres  pasture,  at  1«.,           ...  150  0  Q 

8,000  acres  coarse  mountain,  at  3<f.,       -           -  25  0  0 


1,841     0    0* 

£73  10    0 

— ■■^^■^— f^ 

Vet  annual  return,  including  interest  on  in- 
Testment,    ....  -     £406    0    0 

Annual  Charge  and  Return  during  remainder  of  Thirty-one 

Years  of  Tenants'  Leases. 

Dr,  £      8.  d.     £      $,     d. 

Interest  on  investment,  at  3^  per  cent.,  -  332  10  0 

Head  rent  of  three  estates,          -           -  -  1,605    0  0 

Taxes,  &c.,  one-tenth  of  rent,    -           -  -  160    0  0 


2,097  10    0 


Cr. 

6,000  acres,  at  10«.  9d.,  -  -  -  -  2,602  10  0 

3,000  acres,  at  2a.  6d„  -  -  -  -  375  0  0 

2,000  acres,  at  6J.,  -  -  -  -  50  0  0 


3,027  10    0 

£930    0    0 

Net  annual  return,  including  interest  on  investment,  £1,262  10    0 

Mem — There  are  only  about  1,000  acres  of  bog  and  rock,  and  conse- 
quently the  full  proportion  above  given,  from  which  rents  or  returns  may 
be  derived.  As  the  number  of  tenants  increase  on  the  estates,  it  is  found 
that  new  tracts  of  land  are  selected  bj  them  as  reclaimable,  which  others 
had  rejected  as  irreclaimable. 

*  From  the  amount  of  the  pretent  reioriM,  ther*  is  every  KMon  to  belicTe  this  aum  will  b* 
veeriTed  before  March  nezL 
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The  Very  Rev.  John  Patrick  Lyons,  Roman  Catliolic  Dean.   Extraeu 

38.   What  quantity  of  land  have  you  improved,  and  what  number     £vidm 
of  families  do  you  intend  to  put  uj>on  it? — I  have  fifty  acres  already         "~" 
reclaimed.     It  is  divided  into  |)arks,  and  very  well  drained  and  fenced,  ^j!^^  ^ 
The  secretary  of  the  commissioners  saw  the  land  when  I  was  improv-        ^ 
ing  it.     I   had  contemplated   to  build  snug  cottages  upcm  it,  and 
locate  persons  in  them  at  such  rents  as  would  be  reasonable,  at  the 
same  time  giving  the  parties  a  right  to  graze  their  cattle  upon  the 
mountain  which  is  not  cultivated.     This  plan  would  have  been  car- 
ried into  effect  ere  now,  had  I  not  been  absent  in  Italy  for  the  last 
two  years. 

67.  Is  there  a  great  proportion  of  land  in  your  district  capable  of  Q.  67. 
being  improved? — Yes,  thousands  of  acres.     They  are  waste  at 
present,  and  unproductive  to  the  landlords. 

68.  Is  there  a  large  population  in  that  district  at  present  ? — Ten 
years  ago  it  exceeded  23,000.  I  do  not  know  what  it  was  by  the 
last  census. 

69.  If  the  land  was  improved,  would  it  be  capable  of  supporting 
a  much  larger  population  ? — Yes.  The  proportion  of  land  in  the 
entire  barony  to  each  family  is  about  thirty  acres.  In  the  parish  of 
Kilcommon,  which  is  chieHy  mountain,  the  pro]K>rtion  is  about  forty 
acres  to  each  family  ;  but  the  proportion  within  the  Mullet,  where  the 
greater  quantity  of  the  arable  land  is,  amounts  only  to  10^  acres  to 
each  family. 

70.  Have  you  as  much  as  40^  acres  to  each  family? — Yes.  In 
the  peninsula  within  the  Mullet  there  are  18,000  acres.  Of  these, 
6,100  are  arable  and  green  pusture ;  2,800  are  sand  banks,  bearing 
a  kind  of  weed  called  bent.  These  sand  banks  are  very  good  pas- 
turage when  planted ;  when  not  planted,  the  sand  goes  over  them. 
9,800  acres  are  hog,  capable  of  being  improved,  and  made  productive 
of  crops.  The  highest  hill  in  that  portion  is  only  410  feet  over  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  is  capable  of  cultivation  to  the  top.  Then  di- 
viding the  whole  area  to  each  family,  it  will  give  10^  acres — 3^  acres 
of  pasture  to  each  family,  and  of  tillage  ground  nearly  2  acres ;  but 
if  you  take  out  Major  Bingham's  domain,  and  one  or  two  large  farms, 
it  will  leave  but  about  an  acre  of  prime  arable  land  for  each  family. 

71.  You  have  nearly  population  enough? — Yes. 

72.  The  population  is  very  dense  upon  the  arable  land  ? — Yes. 
That  was  the  only  place  where  the  people  formerly  thought  they 
could  get*  any  subsistence. 

73.  Is  there  sufficient  employment  for  the  people  in  the  cultivation 
of  arable  land  ? — No,  it  docs  not  employ  them  lialf  the  year. 

74.  But  there  is  ample  employment  for  them  in  reclaiming  the 
waste  land? — Yes,  more  than  ample,  if  there  was  encouragement 
given.  Where  I  reside  there  are  many  acres  waste,  because  it  would 
not  be  let  at  a  moderate  rent. 

76.  Is  the  land  which  you  term  waste,  capable  of  being  made  pro- 
ductive>  if  a  rent  proportionate  was  fixed  upon  it? — Yes,  every  acre 
of  it. 

76.  Does  the  proprietor  of  the  land  derive  any  thing  from  it?— 
It  is  used  oeciisionally  for  grazing.  Sometimes  the  cattle  that  are 
habitually  trespassing  u|x>n  it,  are  made  to  pay  the  public  cess ;  but 
on  the  whole  the  proprietor  is  a  loser. 
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iracfti  frowt  Ilcnry  Brett,  esq.,  county  surveyor. 

' '  16.  Do  you  conceive  that  the  wasto  lands  could  be  easily  reclaim'^ 

i?o,  ®^  ^ — ^'^»  ^®  *  ^^^y  S^^^^  extent. 

(L  (^'16  17.   Tliat  the  process  would  be  remunerative? — Yes,  unquestion* 

18.  Do  you  know  of  any  instances  in  which  the  reclaniatian  has 
been  undertaken  by  the  landlord,  or  a  person  having  an  interest  in 
the  land,  in  which  it  has  been  remunerative  ? — There  are  very  few 
instances  of  its  being  done  upon  a^  large  scale.  It  is  chiefly  by  the 
tenantry,  and  that  appears  to  me  tlie  only  way  in  which  it  can  be 
done  with  effect.  Tenants  can  do  it  much  more  economically  than 
any  pn)prietor. 
44.  44.   You  have  spoken  to  the  fact  of  large  districts  capable  of  im- 

provement;  have  you  had  any  ex[>erience  so  as  to  know  in  what  way 
habitations  for  the  tenantry  located  upon  those  waste  lands  could  be 
provided  most  cheaply  ? — Yes.  I  have  seen  a  good  deal  of  moderate 
sized  cabins  or  houses  got  up  at  a  very  small  expense,  with  a  little 
assistance  from  the  proprietor.  I  think  a  mcxlerate  sized  house  could 
be  obtained  from  an  outlav  of  from  £2  to  X3,  such  as  would  be  suited 
to  the  wants  of  the  persons  taking  the  ground. 

45.  So  that  if  proprietors  ap[)ropriatcd  £$  to  that  pitrpose,  and 
were  assisted  bv  the  tenants,  thev  could  locate  the  tenants  iu  suitable 
habitations  ? — Yes,  putting  it  at  the  outride. 

«•"  Mr.  John  Lynch,  agriculturist. 

^  Q.  7SL  73'.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  were  now  engaged  in 

improving  land  which  might  be  more  properly  called  mountain  land 
or  coarse  land  ? — Yes. 

74.  Is  it  in  some  degree  bog,  though  not  properly  to  be  called 
bog  ? — Yes  ;  it  is  more  a  inoor. 

75.  At  what  rate  can  you  improve  that? — We  can  do  that  much 
cheaper  than  the  bog,  that  is,  where  we  removed  the  small  tenants ; 
we  made  roads  through  it  for  them,  and  leave  them  four  or  five  years 
to  improve,  and  charge  them  no  rent.  I  think  that  is  not  a  bad 
system. 

76.  Do  you  conceive  that  there  is  in  other  parts  of  Irehind  a  large 
quantity  of  that  coarse  land  capable  of  being  brought  into  culti- 
vation ? — Yes,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  such  coarse  land ;  there  is 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  of  land  on  Lord  Pahnerston's  es^te  which 
will  be  out  of  lease  soon,  and  no  crop  was  ever  taken  off  it ;  I  pro- 
pose that  his  loi*dr>hip  should  allow  the  (people  something  for  trench- 
ing it ;  there  is  a  little  gravel  about  eighteen  inches  below  the  surface, 
and  they  will  want  some  lime,  and  they  will  be  able  to  pav  a  fair  rent 
afterwards,  and  th(?y  will  be  very  glad  to  get  the  land.  Sir.  Kincaid 
and  Mr.  Stewart  both  approve  of  it. 

77^  Witli  respect  to  the  land  of  which  you  have  last  spoken,  what 
sort  of  rent  docs  it  pay  in  its  unimproved  state  ? — I  really  could  not 
tell.    It  is  almost  all  let  in  the  bulk  state ;  it  is  not  by  the  acre. 

7''^.  In  what  way  has  that  land  Ix^en  used  ? — A  part  of  it  was 
never  broken  at  all.  The  cattle  are  half  starved,  for  there  is  very 
little  grass.  I  am  draining  some  land  for  Lord  Palmcrstoii  there, 
and  I  scarcely  eirer  saw  any  grass. 
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79.  At  what  cost  are  you  doiiiifr  that  ? — £C)  [mr  acre.  JSrfinsete  J 

80.  Is  that  a  part  of  the  model  farm  ? — Yes.  Fkrith^, 

81.  What  do  you  conceive  will  be  the  value  of  it  when  done? —  ' 
About  25it.  an  acre. 

82.  After  the  expenditure  of  how  much  per  acre  ? — It  will  cost  9rf. 
a  perch  for  the  draining.  I  make  my  drains  every  twf>nty  feet ;  then 
I  trench  the  land  from  eighteen  to  twenty  inches  deep  for  £6  an 
acre. 

83.  Can  you  give  us  the  total  sum  per  acre  ? — It  will  be  very 
nearly  £10  or  £11  the  draining  and  trenching. 

84.  And  you  think  when  completed  it  will  let  for  2ojr.  an  acre  ? — 
Yes;  it  will  be  worth  21*.  or  25*.  an  acre;  this  is  the  very  coarse 
land.  I  wish  to  make  an  observation  with  respect  to  that  land,  and 
that  is,  that  the  ground  wiis  so  full  of  stones  that  the  expense  of 
drawing  away  the  stones  we  took  off  was  more  than  the  ex|ieu8e  of 
trenching. 

85.  In  trenching  that  land  do  you  keep  the  surface  uppermost,  or 
bury  it? — I  cover  it  up ;  I  mix  the  whole  thing ;  I  go  from  eighteen 
to  twenty  inches  deep. 

8f).   Do  you  trench  it  two  spits  deep? — Yes. 

87.  What  do  you  do  with  the  spcond  spit  ? — Throw  it  up. 

88.  Is  that  the  uppermost? — Yes. 

89.  You  bury  the  first  spit  ? — Yes. 

90.  Then  you  lime  it? — I  cover  it  over  with  good  manure  first. 
I  had  a  crop  of  turnips  u|)on  it  last  year,  and  the  soil  was  treated 

just  in  the  way  I  tell  you ;  but  I  gave  it  a  great  deal  more  butter,  to 
speak  in  my  own  way,  than  the  ordinary  land,  that  is,  a  great  deal 
more  manure,  and  I  had  a  very  good  crop  of  turnips  on  it ;  and  it 
cost  me  upon  the  six  acres  very  nearly  £20  for  blasting  the  large 
rocks,  which  we  had  no  j>ower  over  in  any  other  way. 

91.  Were  thev  limestone  rocks? — No;  freestone. 

92.  Do  you  put  any  lime  upon  the  land? — No,  not  upon  that 
land.     We  used  to  put  a  good  deal  of  lime  and  clay  on  the  bog. 

104.  Can  you  tell  whether  the  mode  they  have  adoptefl  to  reclaim  25,  Q.  10^ 
the  land  has  been  a  good  one? — It  is  not  a  good  one.     Potatoes  are 

the  general  crop.  Tliey  get  a  quantity  of  clay  and  sea  manure,  and 
then  take  off  two  or  three  crops  of  potatoes. 

105.  Do  they  adopt  the  system  you  sjioke  of? — No;  their  rough 
ground  is  better  than  the  hog  which  we  reclaimed.  We  have  treated 
this  bog  in  the  way  I  sf>oke  of,  in  order  to  induce  them  to  do  the 
same  with  the  better  part  along  the  public  road. 

10(5.  Have  thi'v  made  good  and  effective  drains  ? — Yes,  they  ha^'e, 
some  of  them  ;  but  they  are  generally  very  slovenly. 

1 07.  Have  any  mean^  or  pains  been  taken  to  furnish  them  with 
information  as  to  the  plan  upon  which  they  were  to  make  the 
drains  ? — Yes ;  I  do  every  thing  I  can.  I  stake  out  the  drains  and 
mark  out  the  roads. 

108.  Do  they  follow  your  directions? — In  some  cases  they  do;  in 
some  thev  do  not. 

l<.>9.  Are  they  expected  to  follow  your  directions? — Yes. 

1 10.  What  is  done  with  them  if  they  do  not  ? — I  wrote  to  the  agent 
to  say,  that  two  or  three  of  them  must  go  out,  but  it  is  not  done. 
Lord  Palmerston  is  not  favourable  to  harsh  measures. 
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fitm  \\\.  Has  an  J  rent  been  fixed  since  the  reclaiming  of  the  bog  ?-^ 
Yes ;  12*.  6^.  per  acre. 

1 1 2.  Has  any  of  the  rough  ground  produced  oats  ? — Yes ;  one 
crop,  but  it  was  a  very  middling  one.  It  is  about  three  years  agt)^ 
as  far  as  my  recollection  goes,  since  it  was  done.  We  made  a  road 
right  throu<^h  the  centre  of  the  moory  laud  on  which  the  tenants  have 
b^n  located,  and  gave  them  some  on  each  side ;  but  where  there  are 
dry  parts  or  little  hills,  they  are  doing  those  parts  first. 

1  ]  3.  How  nmch  of  that  rough  ground  is  allocated  to  each  fiirm  ?^ 
About  ten  acres  or  more. 

114.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  there  is  room  enough  for  the  employ- 
ment of  the  population  upon  the  estate  in  reclaiming  that  rough 
land  ? — Yes,  if  the  land  was  reclaimed,  there  would  be  a  good  deal 
of  room  made. 

1 1 6.  How  much  per  cent,  do  you  think  it  would  be  likely  to  pay  ?— 
That  I  cannot  say,  lam  sure ;  the  part  we  have  done  in  the  bog  has 
not  paid.  I  proposed  to  Mr.  Kincuid  to  give  them  £8  an  acre  for 
the  draining  and  trenching  of  the  rough  land. 

1 16.  With  regard  to  the  land  upon  which  you  propose  to  do  that, 
do  vou  consider  it  would  be  worth  £1  an  acre  in  rent  ? — Yes,  I  think 
it  would ;  it  is  not  bog  altogether,  it  is  along  the  mail-coach  road. 

117.  When  do  you  propose  that  should  be  jmid? — I  would  divide 
it  into  farms,  and  I  would  put  the  junior  part,  those  who  hold  the 
smallest  farms,  in  one  place,  and  I  should  say,  ''  You  will  be 
ex|)ected  to  do  so  much,"  and  I  would  pay  them  when  so  much  has 
been  done. 

1 18.  They  would  be  paid  upon  your  certificate? — Yes. 

119*  Is  it  your  opinion  that  these  very  small  farmers  would  be  glad 
to  get  land  upon  those  terms  ? — They  would  be  glad  to  get  land  upon 
any  terms.  I  can  give  an  instance  of  it.  There  was  a  family  held 
about  an  acre ;  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  quite  so  much  ;  Lord 
Palmerston  encouraged  them  to  emigrate;  I  think  it  cost  him  £17 
to  £20  to  get  them  oil*,  and  we  had  a  person  waiting  for  that  very 
small  thing  the  very  moment  they  were  going  ofi*. 

ennj.  Edward  Elliott,  esq. 

Q*  3.  The  extent  of  the  district  with  which   I  am  acquainted  is  very 

large,  and  the  population  numerous,  and  it  affords  opportunities  for 
extensive  and  remunerative  improvements.  Agricultm*e  is  improving 
in  every  particular  within  my  recollect  ion,  as  I  remember  that  portion 
of  the  barony  which  is  now  converted  into  corn  fields  and  pasture  to 
have  been  covered  with  furze,  heath,  and  rocks.  Mountains  are  now 
also  in  a  state  of  tillage.  The  cause  of  improvement  which  has 
heretofore  taken  place  1  attribute,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  bounty 
given  by  the  Irish  parliament  on  the  exportation  of  corn  ;  and  in  the 
second  instance,  to  the  high  prices  of  agricultural  produce  during 
the  late  war :  but  since  the  peace  the  reclaiming  of  waste  lands  has 
fallen  off,  as  the  low  prices  for  corn  would  not  pay  the  expense  of 
cultivation,  rent,  and  taxes. 
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Report  on  Reclamation  of  Waste  Land,  at  Banreigli,  Queen's  Extnetw  / 
county,  by  William  Steuart  Trknch,  esq.  £9*dnet 

.,,.  f     rr  »- 1  Appeiidijf- 

i^hirli'if  Hmixe,  I'f'brvnn/ 6t  1845.       Kq   54 

Sir — In  reply  to  your  note  of  the  1st  ult.,  respecting  mv  mountain 
reclaiming,  I  think  the  best  mode  I  can  uilopt  of  conveying  full  in- 
formation of  all  the  (it-tails  is,  to  send  you  »  copy  of  my  report  thereon, 
as  published  by  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  Ireland,  and  for 
which  the  society  has  awarded  me  a  prize  medal,  some  of  the  judges 
who  were  appointed  to  decide  the  claims  of  waste  land  reports  havmg 
personally  examined  my  improvements.  The  Land  Commissioners 
also  having  honoured  my  farm  with  a  visit  in  the  course  of  their  tour 
through  Iri'land,  can  themselves  form  the  best  judgment  as  to  the 
general  correctness  of  my  report.  It  is  now  merely  necessary  to  say 
that  I  continue  to  reclaim  extensively  on  the  same  plans  and  princi* 
pies  which  have  been  therein  descriU'd,  with  this  exception,  that  I 
DOW  drain  exdusivelv  with  broken  stones  instead  of  turf  sods. 
Though  more  expensive,  I  feel  satisfied  this  made  of  draining  ^ill 
prove  mure  i>ermanently  advantageous  ;  besides  which,  the  lands  now 
under  cultivation  are  more  conveTiicnt  to  a  supply  of  stones  than 
those  before  described.  The  drains  are  cut  as  before,  t went v -one 
feet  asunder,  two  and  a  half  feet  deep,  and  are  filled  in  one  foot  in 
depth  with  broken  stones,  and  carefully  covered  over  with  a  sod- 
I  have  drained  and  limed  this  winter  between  thirty  ami  forty  Irish 
acres,  intended  for  potatoes  in  tho  coming  spring.  The  only  error 
which  I  can  detect  as  baving  conunitted  in  my  report  (and  it  is  an 
error  on  the  right  sir/r)  is,  tliat  I  have  valued  the  lands  in  their  «»- 
improiud  statu  too  hi«^bly,  an<l  in  their  improved  state  decidedly  too 
much  the  reverse.  I  have  stated  (p.  3)  that  '*the  600  acres  of 
heathy  grass  land  might  be  valued  at  the  time  I  took  the  farm  aa 
being  worth  about  H.v  ))er  acre  all  round."  And  again  (p.  25),  *'  that 
the  farm,  by  being  reclaimed,  is  increasing  in  permanent  value  by  at 
least  £\  per  acre  per  annum  for  every  fresh  acre  reclaimefl.**  Now, 
upon  more  mature  consideration,  and  expcrivnce  of  the  produce  of  the 
Uinds^  I  feel  certain  that  the  former  estimate  is  too  high  and  the 
latter  altogether  too  low.  I  think  from  three  MlliugH  to  four 
thiUings  per  acre  would  l>e  much  nearer  the  mark  as  the  original 
value  of  the  lands,  whilst  any  land,  the  reclaiming  of  which  I  have 
completed,  could  not  be  considered  as  worth  less  than  from  thiity 
thUUngs  to  fortif  Ml/ings  per  acre.  It  gives  constant  prime  mea- 
dow of  the  sweetest  and  best  quality,  bein^  chieily  natural  tiorin  grass, 
and  from  two  to  three  tons  per  acre ;  whilst  the  sheep  which  I  sent  to 
the  Dublin  market  off  the  after-grass  brought  the  first  price,  as 
the  primest  quality  of  fat  mutton. 

I  do  not  in  general  at  all  approve  of  feeding  the  after-grass  ofl^ 
these  exposed  meadows,  unless  (as  in  this  case)  it  be  exceedingly 
luxuriant,  as  the  after-grass  aifords  great  shelter  to  the  young  shoots 
when  just  springing  up  in  March  and  April.  I  have  invariably  ob- 
served that  the  lands  which  hail  be(>n  eaten  bare  in  winter  always 
suffered  from  the  harshness  of  the  spring  winds,  and  failed  to  produce 
either  an  early  or  a  weigiity  crop,  whilst  those  which  were  allowed 
the  protection  of  the  after-grass  shot  up  early  with  much  luxuriauce. 
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rtraeta  from  the  grai'ses,  as  it  >\'ere,  protectiug  one  another  like  young  trees  in  i 

£mda»ce.     thick  plantation. 

" I  may  mention,  as  a  proof  of  the  quality  of  the  hay  grown  and 

saved  upon  the  lands,  that  havin«^  this  sprinc^  ahout  160  tons^^»r  taU^ 
I  sent  a  sample  hoth  to  Liverpool  and  Dublin :  in  the  latter  I  wu 
offered  from  £3  lO.v.  to  £4  per  ton,  and  in  the  former  £5  10#.  per 
ton,  both  offers  being  the  highest  price  going  at  the  time.  I  have 
sold  a  considerable  quantity  in  the  country  markets,  at  pricses  ysij* 
ing  from  £3  to  £3  10^.  per  ton,  which  I  consider  a  better  price  than 
either  of  the  other  offers ;  and  yet  much  of  this  grew  upon  land 
scarcely  worth  one  shillifii^  per  acre  in  its  natural  state,  as  I  find  the 
soil  which  ultimately  makes  the  best  reclaimed  land  is  that  upon 
which  there  are  a  few  inches  of  heathy  bog  lying  upon  a  dry  sulMoil. 
When  lime  is  spread  on  this,  and  the  bog  and  clay  broken  and 
mixed  together,  the  finest  meadow  and  feeding  land  is  the  result 
I  do  not  think  the  ceraal  grasses  grow  to  advantage^  however  rieii 
the  ground,  on  these  cold  and  elevated  situations ;  though  I  haT9 
generally  successfully  cultivated  them.  They  require  a  longer  sum- 
mer to  ripen  their  grain  than  mountain  lands  enjoy ;  whereas  meadow^ 
being  the  only  crop  I  know  of  which  comes  to  perfection  in  three  or 
Jour  months^  growth,  is  a  sure  and  certain  crop  if  the  land  be  only 
rich  enough  to  bear  it.  I  consider  my  reclaimed  lands  extremely 
fertile,  both  as  pasture  and  meadow  laud ;  but  I  think  it  is  good 
farming  altogether  to  clear  them  of  stock  from  the  1st  of  NoTembtr 
to  the  1st  of  May  following. 

I  remain  your  most  obedient  servant, 

Wm.  Steuaut  Trexcii* 

To  Captain  Kennedy^  Secretary  to  Land  Commiagion. 

Report  on  reclaiming  an  extent  of  112  Irish  acres  (equal  to 
181   acres  English  statute  measure)  of  Waste  Land,  at 

•  Baureigh,  in  the  Queen's  county,  by  William  Steuabt 
Xkencii,  esq.,  for  which  the  Medal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Iirproveracnt  Society  of  Ireland  has  been  awarded. 

The  Riyal  Agricultural  Improvement  .^^ociety  of  IrelandTSnnff     j 
offered  a  MeW  "  To  the  Proprietor.i^f  Tenant  in  Ireland  who  shar^J 
on  or  before  its  1st  ofjlfts^rtfln-y,  1844,  transmit  to  the  society  the   1 
most  satisfactory Tfeport  of  having  successfully  improved  and  brought 
into  a  state  of  profitable  tillage  or  pasture  within  three  years  pre- 
cediiijE",  the  greatest  extent  of  waste,  or  hitherto  uncultivated  land 
or  bog,  not  being  less  than  fifty  acres," — I  beg  to  ti'ansmit  this,  my 
Re|)ort,  offering  mys(»lf  as  a  candidate  for  the  prize. 

In  the  month  of  March,  1 839,  I  agreed  to  make  a  lease  of  a  tract 
of  land  situated  on  the  Slievebloom  mountains,  in  the  Queen's  county. 

The  tract  consisted  of  600  acres  of  heathy  grass  land,  and  800  acres 
of  bog  on  the  top  of  the  mountain. 

The  county  road  from  Mountrath  to  Kinnotty  passes  through  the 

farm. 

The  greater  part  of  the  soil  is  of  a  clay  slate  nature,  and  free  from 
k  rocks  upon  the  surface ;  immediately  under  the  top  sod,  which  is 

'  generally  com^seA  o^*  bl  k\\\d  of  Ualf-moory,  half-earthy  soil,  mixed 
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"With  roots  of  heath  and  rout  grass,  lies,  in  the  dry  land,  a  friable  Extract*  Jii 
red  clay,  extending  to  the  depth  of  about  a  foot.     This  red  clay,     Emdemce. 

when  mixed  with  the  top  sod,  and  the  whole  limed,  becomes  changed         

into  a  dark  and  rich  soil.  The  wet  land  is  generally  composed  of 
a  black  moor  surface,  of  a  foot  or  more  in  depth ;  and  underneath 
lies  a  hard,  white,  and  unproductive  till,  almost  entirely  impervious 
to  water.  As  I  send  herewith  a  full  geological  report  of  the  nature 
of  the  lands,  drawn  out  by  a  professional  mining  engineer,  it  is 
needless  for  me  upon  this  head  to  enter  into  further  details. 

The  600  acres  of  heathy  grass  land  might  be  valued  at  the  time  I 
took  the  farm  as  being  worth  about  (js.  per  acre  all  round ;  the  800 
acres  of  heathy  bog  were  considered  as  almost  valueless. 

Having  arrange<l  the  tenure  satisfactorily,  so  as  to  ensure  a  per- 
manent interest  in  all  improvements,  the  first  step  was,  to  build  a 
slated  house  and  suitable  offices  for  a  steward  ;  and  whilst  this  was 
in  progress,  to  make  experiments  on  different  parts  of  the  farm,  so 
aa  practically  to  ascertain  the  results  of  those  plans  of  improvement 
upon  a  small  scale,  which  it  was  intended  afterwards  to  adopt  exten- 
sirelv. 

Nothing  whatever  was  done  during  the  entire  of  the  first  year 
( 1 839)t  further  than  to  stock  the  farm  with  young  cattle,  build  the 
steward's  residence,  and  carry  the  experiments  into  effect. 

It  being  obvious  that  the  results  of  these  experiments  must  lie  of 
the  utmost  importance,  they  were  entered  upon  with  due  care  and 
consideration.     Three  main  principles  presented  themselves : — 

1st.  That  lime  was  the  great  means  by  which  all  improvements 
upon  the  dry  land  were  to  be  effected ;  and  draining,  m  conjunc- 
tion with  liming,  upon  the  wet  lands. 

2nd.  That  where  lime  had  once  been  applied  to  the  naturally 
dry  part  of  the  soil,  it  never  seemed  to  revert  to  heath  or  sour 
grass  again,  but  that  it  formed  the  finest  pasture  or  meadow  land. 
This  was  apparent  from  sometenants'  gardens,  which  had  been  limed 
about  twenty  years  ago,  and  which  had  continued  to  give  meadow 
every  year  since,  of  a  very  fine  quality,  and  at  the  rate  of  two  tons 
per  acre.  The  land  immediately  at  the  other  side  of  the  fence  was 
not  worth  5^.  per  acre.  These  gardens  I  ascertained  had  been 
worked  and  tilled ;  therefore,  the  improved  state  of  the  land  was  not 
merely  the  consetjuence  of  putting  out  lime  upon  the  surf  we, 

3rd.   Wherever  water  was  thrown  over  the  land,  whether  pre? 
viously  reclaimed  or  otherwise  (provide<l  it  were  not  allowed  to  re- 
main long  enough  to  create  a  swamp),  the  finest  grasses  sprang  up, 
and  an  abundance  of  green  luxuriant  pasturage  was  the  residt. 
Having  been  fully  satisfied  upon  these  heads,  it  became  manifest 
that  the  principal  points  to  which  attention  should  be  directed,  must 
>  be — how  to  apply  both  lime  and  water  in  the  cheapest  and  most  prO" 
/itable  mode  to  the  land. 

The  following  experiments  were  accordingly  commenced : — 
A  few  perches  of  land  were  railed  in,  in  one  of  the  fields  naturally 
of  the  best  quality,  and  worth  about  10.*.  per  acre,  so  that  neitlier 
cattle  nor  other  animals  could  injure  the  crop  enclosed,  and  then 
^irere  planted  as  follows : — 

1st.  Potatoes,  the  land  having  been  first  limed  at  the  rate  of 
eighty  imperial  barrels  to  the  Irish  acre,  and  then  skinned  with 
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xiraetB  fnm      the  spiiile  and  turned  down.     The  jiotatnt^s  were  juit  in  roughly  at 
E»idtne€*         the  hack  of  the  spade,  and  the  wiiule  trenched  up  in  the  lazy -bed 
"  fonn. 

2nd.  Potatoes  were  put  in,  in  a  similar  manner,  but  tciihowi 
lime. 

3rd.  Turnips  with  lime,  sprinklinu^  the  seed  upon  the  bed^  and 
covering  liL,»-htly  from  the  ti-enches. 

4th.   Turnips  in  a  similar  manner,  hut  without  lime. 
5th,   Oats,  the  land  ht'infif  limed  as  before,  and  the  sod  turned 
down  as  for  lea  oats,  and  the  seed  covered  by  trenching'. 
The  results  were  as  follow  : — 

1st.  The  potatoes  with  lime  were  an  excellent  crop,  producing 
upwards  of  eighty  barrels  (twelve  tons)  to  the  Irish  acre. 
2nd.   Those  without  lime  were  about  half  as  good. 
3rd  and  4th.  Turnips,  both  with  and  without  lime,  almost  failed 
in  bulbing  at  all — ;ihs(ilutely  worth  nothing. 

5th.  The  oats  with  lime  were  an  excellent  crop,  prtxlucing  about 
eighteen  barrels  (fourteen  stone  to  the  barrel)  t^  the  Iriah  aore. 

6th.   The  oats  without  lime  were  long  in  the  straw,  but  as  a 
crop,  were  weak  and  not  worth  reaping. 
These  experiments  eoncludetl  the  operations  of  1839. 
In  acconlance  with  the  above  detMiled  results,  upwards  of  twenty 
acres  of  the  Held  <m  which  the  ex])eriinents  had  been  made,  were,  on 
the  followinc  yesir  (1841)),  limed  at  the  rate  of  eighty  imperial  bar* 
rels*  to  the  Irish  aci*e,  ploughed  down  lightly,  and  oats  and  potatoes 
trenchetl  in. 

Both  gave  an  excellent  and  renmnerativecrop ;  there  Wing  upwards 
of  eighfeen  barrels  of  oats  to  the  acre  (fourteen  stone  to  the  barrel), 
and  about  eighty  barrels  of  potatoes  (twenty-four  stone  to  the  barrel), 
about  twelve  tons  |)er  acre.  In  this  case  the  cost  of  bringing  in  the 
land  was  small — the  profit  very  considerable. 

This  crop,  however,  having  been  raised  in  the  year  1840,  does  not 
come  directly  under  this  report;  I  mention  it  to  explain  the  general 
mo<le  of  management  adopted  from  the  commencement. 

Whilst  this  crop  was  growing,  similar  experiments  to  those  pre- 
viously detailed  were  made  <m  other  parts  of  the  fann  ;t  and  early  in 
184 1,  a  largo  tract,  containing  upwards  of  tifty-seven  acres,  including 
a  nearly  e«]nal  portion  of  both  wet  and  dry  land,  was  fenced  in  with 
a  double  ditch,  and  properly  enclosed. 

Sec  map,  subdivisions  fnmi  I  to  1 1  inclusive. 
The  dry  land  lay  along  the  higher  part  of  the  district  included, 
and  about  half  way  down  between  the  public  road  at  the  top,  and 
the  river  below  ;  a  line  of  springs  burst  out  at  different  levels,  wetting 
comj>letely  all  the  lands  beneath.  The  whole  mi«;ht  lie  considered 
as  worth  alxuit  4.v.  per  acre  all  round. 

The  dry  land  hemg  the  least  expensive  was  the  most  suitable  to 
comntence  with,  ami  accordingly,  with  considerable  dithcultv,  a 
sufhciency  of  lime  was  drawn  out  upon  twenty  acres,  part  of  subdi- 

•  The  ini]KTijil  barrel  of  lime  i^  et|iml  to  four  bushels  of  do. 

t  lliavc  ipiulc  it  ii  rule  never  to  untleil.tke  any  new  extensive  operation 
ii'ithout  havinir  lia:l  ani])le  ex]>eriinents  made,  as  to  the  probability  of  its 
sueeer«s  t  hu  ]»ri*vuius  year.    A  eourse  of  experinients  has  been  made  each  year, 
and  is  no  a  g'  in^  on  upon  the  funn,  to  ^uide  future  uperutious. 
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TisioTis  2,  3,  6,  7 — see  map.  Tlie  ground  was  very  steep,  so  steep  Erineti  fi 
that  in  many  places  the  cars  were  obliged  to  be  held  by  men,  as  they  Soideaee, 
were  drawn  along  the  side  of  the  moinituin,  to  keep  tlieni  from  bein^ 
npset,  and  in  some  instances  both  horse  and  car  lost  their  balance« 
and  rolled  together  down  the  hill. 

On  this  ground  the  plougliing  was  also  extremely  difficult,  as  the 
horses  could  only  work  in  imc  way,  throwing  the  scrape  down  the  hill 
and  returning  idle.  The  heath  tussucks  were  so  tough,  and  the  land 
so  rugged,  that  the  horses  used  frequently  to  fall  upon  their  sides, 
whilst  struggling  under  the  plough. 

It  was  necessary  also  to  have  a  man  constantly  walking  after  tha 
plough  with  a  spade,  to  keep  down,  cut,  and  flatten  the  sod,  which 
used  to  spring  back  in  consequence  of  the  length  of  the  heath. 

After  ha\'iug  been  again  obliged  to  send  men  over  the  entire  to 
settle  it,  and  put  it  in  a  pro[)er  form  for  lazy- beds,  the  crop  was 
finally  got  in,  trenched,  and  covered. 

The  lands  being  very  elevated,  some  parts  upwards  of  1 ,000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea  (see  Ordnance  survey,  which  I  send  here* 
with),  and  of  very  inferior  natural  quality  to  that  cultivated  the  for- 
mer year,  some  of  it  not  being  worth  2s,  iuf.  per  acre,  the  crop  was 
by  no  means  so  luxuriant ;  but  still  it  produced  a  fair  crop,  averaging 
fifty  barrels  of  p(»tatoes,  equal  to  seven  and  a  half  tons,  per  acre. 

The  expense  of  getting  in  this  crop  was  ciinsiderably  more  than 
that  of  the  first  twenty  acres  rccluimed,  in  consequence,  chiefly,  of 
the  ruggedness  and  steepness  of  the  ground ;  and  the  crop  not  being 
so  productive,  rendered  the  whole  much  less  profitable. 

The  cost  of  bringing  this  division  (culled  in  this  report  "Division^ 
No.  r*)  into  a  full  course  of  tillage,  that  is,  the*   cost  of  liniingi 
loughing,  settling,  and,  in  short,  j>utting  it  into  a  proper  state,  lit 
or  the  immediate  reception  of  the  poUito  crop,  was  XT  1 -«•  M,  per 
acre  (for  details  see  account). 

The  value  of  the  crop  in  the  ground,  when  grown  and  housed, 
was  £12  \0s,  per  acre  all  round.  The  digging  was  a  peculiarly 
slow  and  difiicult,  and  consequently  expensive  process,  as  the  heathy 
tussocks  had  not  become  fully  decayed,  and  the  potatoes  were  hai'u 
to  be  disengaged  from  the  half-rotted  roots  of  heath  and  grass ;  but 
it  was  extremely  useful  to  the  land,  as  it  mixed  and  broke  up  the 
whole  surface,  blending  the  half  decayed  roots  and  heath  with  the 
lime  and  clay,  in  a  manner  that  nothing  else  could  have  done. 

in  18-J2  1  again  limed ^  another  portion  of  dry  land,  about  twelve 
acres  (called  the  2nd  Division),  on  a  part  of  the  farm  which  had  been 
previously  enclosed — (see  map.  This  division  lies  between  the  upper 
and  middle  carriers,  and  contains  the  water-wheel ;  it  is  part  of  sub- 
division, No.  12).  This  year  I  was  enabled  to  give  a  slight  dressing 
of  dung,  the  produce  of  the  cattle  sheds,  to  about  one-half  of  the 
newly-limed  land. 

*  Perhaps  T  should  montion,  that  I  have  inrariably  found  liming  the  ytaBs 
land,  pR'vious  to  its  beinjj  brokt'ii  up,  to  Ik?  a  more  oih'autngeon^  sjiitem 
than  if  the  land  were  first  broken  up  and  then  limed.  In  the  fonner  ease, 
imnicduitely  on  the  liin  I  bein^  ]>loughed,  the  linio  jj^ets  diretttly  In-fH-een  the 
two  (jrasH  }io<ts,  and  a  U*«-jJer  (juantity  has  much  more  ettect  than  if  the  land 
were  first  ploughed  and  then  limed.  Tlie  oorrectnes«»  of  this  opinion,  though 
contrary  to  the  u^ual  sy.siem  adojited  in  this  district,  has  l)ecn  proved  to  my 
satisfaction  by  nuuieruus  experiment i^. 
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praetg  Jtmh      This  was  done  by  spreading  the  dung  after  tlie  lime  was  ploughed 
EvideHce,     down — thus  taking  care  that  the  lime  and  dung  should  not  cume 
—         into  immediate  contact. 

The  dung  assisted  the  crop  considerably,  tlioiigh,  perhaj)Sy  not  so 
much  as  might  have  been  cx[)ecte<l ;  it  also  induced  an  enormous 
growth  of  chick-weed,  to  such  an  extent  as  to  endanger  the  entire 
potato  crop.  The  chick-weed  was  afterwards  found  to  be  well  worth 
gathering,  as  food  for  pigs. 

About  fifteen  acres  of  wet  land,  previously  described  as  having 
been  enclosed  in  the  large  fifty-seven  acre  field  (see  subdivisions  9 
and  10,  on  the  map),  were  drained  this  year,  on  Mr  Smith's  (of 
Deanston)  principle,  by  parallel  drains  miming  generally  up  and 
down  the  hill,  but  sometimes  across  the  slope ;  the  drains  were  cut 
twenty-one  feet  asunder,  and  in  every  case  seemed  to  be  successful. 
Were  I  to  otter  an  opinion,  however,  as  founded  on  my  own  observa- 
tion, I  should  say  that  those  run  across  the  hill  drie<l  the  land  most 
effectually.  This,  I  am  aware,  is  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Smith's 
general  recommendation. 

The  mode  of  filling  in  the  drains  varied  according  as  circum- 
stances suited ;  some  of  the  land  was  moory — some  a  wet  stony  soil. 
In  the  latter  the  di'ains  were  dug  three  feet  deep,  and  a 
common  little  box  stone  sewer  was  formed  thus  (No.  I), 
putting  about  six  indies  of  stone  upon  the  top.     This 
formed  an  effectual  but  very  expensive  drain,  chiefly  in 
consequence  of  the  difficulty  of  collecting  or  drawing  up 
from  the  river  beneath,  a  sufficient  quantity  of  stones. 
But  the  land  was  so  spongy,  and  the  sides  burst  in  so  frequently, 
that  a  neat  drain  could  not  be  made  in  the  wedge  form,  to  be  filled 
with  broken  stoues,  in   which  case  a   lesser  quantity  might  have 
answered. 

These  drains  cost  at  the  rate  of  Ijf.  per  j>erch,  or  £8  per  acre. 
Previous  to  the  draining,  this  land  could  not  be  estimated  as  being 
worth  above  2;t.  Gd.  per  acre.  It  was  so  wet  as  to  render  either 
riding  or  walking  over  it  dangerous,  and  produced  the  verv  worst 
species  of  sour  grass,  intermixed  with  rushes  and  short  heatli. 

The  moory  land  was  drained  in  two  different  methods ;  one  part 
by  the  ^^  wedge  drain"  that  is,  cutting  the  top  sod  carefully 
(which  is  of  a  very  tough  nature),  and  laying  it  aside; 
then  cutting  the  drain  two  and  a  half  feet  deep,  four 
inches  wide  at  the  bottom,  and  fourteen  at  top,  as  in 
diagram. 

When  quite  cleaned  out,  the  top  sod  was  again  put  in 
thus  (No.  3) ;  which,  being  pressed  by  the  entire  weight 
pf  a  man  standing  upon  it,  was  forced  down  till  it  only  left  six  or 
seven  inches  of  an  open  sewer  in  the  Wt om.  This  di'aiu, 
when  the  toj)  sod  was  tough,  and  the  moor  firm,  answered 
extremely  well ;  but  it  would  by  no  means  answer  iu 
shingly  or  friable  soil. 

There  was,  however,  one  objection  to  it,  arising  from 

this  extreme  toughness  cf  tl:e  sod,  and  firmness  of  the 

moor,  namely,  that  the  top  sod,  being  pressed  strongly  aijfainst  the 

sides  of  thedrain,  formed  an  almost  impenetrable  barrier  to  the  descent 

of  the  water  into  the  opening  below,  and  in  some  cases  (before  the 
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dtLj  was  filled  in^  the  water  actually  ran  down  along  the  tops  of  the  Extraeu 
80<k,  being  unable  to  make  its  way  into  the  passage  beneatn.  Eoidenc 

This  is  an  evil  not  likely  to  continue ;  there  is  no  doubt  the  water 
will  soon  find  its  way  through  chinks  and  crevices  (occasioned  by 
the  partial  shrinking  of  the  sides,  in  consequence  of  being  better 
drained)  into  the  channel  intended  for  it  beneath.  It  must  however 
be  admitted,  that  the  water  cannot,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  drain, 
escape  so  freely  from  the  land  into  the  passage  intended  for  it,  as  if 
the  sides  were  lined  with  broken  stones,  instead  of  a  tight  wedge. 

This  mode  of  draining  cost  at  the  rate  of  4^d,  per  perch,  or  £3 
per  acre. 

The  third  form  of  drain  is,  I  believe,  unusual ;  I  have  adopted  it 
both  in  moory,  clay,  and  stony  soils,  and  have  foimd  it  uniformly 
successful. 

On  the  top  of  this  range  of  mountains  lies  a  peculiarly  tough  kind 
of  peat,  so  tough  that  when  first  cut  it  might  be  tossed  and  knocked 
about  for  a  length  of  time  without  danger  of  being  broken  or 
crumbled.  Water,  also,  running  in  drains  formed  in  it,  seemed 
never  to  wear  its  channel,  no  matter  how  steep  the  fall,  or  how  great 
the  flood. 

It  was  plain,  therefore,  that  if  the  drains  could  be  lined  with 
turves  of  this  substance  running  lengthways,  and  a  thick  one  across 
the  top,  that  a  box  sewer  would  be  formed  of  an  almost  everlasting 
nature. 

This  plan  was  carried  most  successfully  into  effect.  Instruments 
were  made,  commonly  called  *'  Slanes,"  of  a  peculiarly  large  de- 
scription, capable  of  cutting  a  sod  five  inches  square,  and  about  four- 
teen inches  long.  These  sods  were  conveyed  down  the  mountain  on 
sledges,  which  proved  on  the  high  land  much  cheaper  than  drawing 
up  stones  from  the  river  beneath.  The  drains  were  cut  in  some 
cases  three  feet  deep,  but  never  less  than  two  and  a  half  feet,  and 
foiu:teen  inches  wide  at  the  bottom.  A  little  timber  spout  was  then 
procured,  about  eight  feet  lon*^  and  four  inches  square,  composed  of 
four  boards  nailed  together  like  a  common  spout,  and,  of  course, 
hollow  in  the  centre.  This  was  laid  in  the  centre  of  the  bottom  of 
the  drain  ;  a  man  then  stood  with  his  feet  on  each  side  of  it,  and  as 
fast  OS  the  sods  could  be  handed  to  him,  they  having  been  previously 
laid  along  the  outside  edge  of  the  drain,  he  put  them  in,  placing 
them  neatly  between  the  clay  at  the  side  of  the  drain  and  the  box, 
and  covering  them  with  a  top  sod  as  he  went  along. 

lie  then  gradually  drew  on  the  box  sewer  as  he  proceeded  (about 
one-half  of  it  being  always  covered,  and  the  remainder  uncovered), 
thus  leaving  a  firm  and  well-packed  open  sewer  behind  him,  the  sides 
of  which  were  kept  upright  and  in  their  places  by  the  box,  until  the 
top  was  put  on  across  them,  and  then  retained  in  their  proper  posi* 
tions  by  the  pressure  of  the  top  sod  itself. 

For  the  top  covering  the  top  sod  of  the  drain  itself  was  sometimes 
used,  when  it  was  of  a  sufficiently  tough  nature  to  answer  the  purpose. 

This  drain  I  consider  a  very  perfect  one,  when  made  of  materials 
similar  to  those  I  have  described,  while  it  is  not  subject  to  the  ob- 
jection before  mentioned  of  the  wedge  drain,  as  the  sides  are  not 
pressed  tightly  by  any  firm  substance,  but  merely  filled  in  with  loose 
mould. 

2u 
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^f^mOB  J^vm      The  eost  of  these  drains  averaged  at  the  rateof  9cF.  per  perch,  or 
Emdtnm.     £6  per  acre. 

Ill  all  cases  the  drains  were  cut  twentj-oDe  feet  asunder,  and 

exactly  parallel,  wherever  the  nature  of  the  lund  would  admit. 

During  the  course  of  the  vear  1842  a  vast  quantity  of  lime  was 
also  drawn  out  upon  the  lands,  to  he  spread  the  following  year  ;* 
and  an  additional  large  tract  for  future  operations  was  enclosed  with 
good  double  ditches,  well  quicked,  and  sowed  with  furze  seed  along 
the  top.  These  works,  so  far  as  reclaiming  was  concerned,  closed 
the  operations  of  1 842. 

In  January,  1 843,  draining  was  a^^ain  commenced  extensively,  on 
a  continuation  of  the  same  tract  of  land,  in  similar  modes  (as  the 
occasion  required)  to  those  described  above ;  and  having  also  con- 
tinued during  the  whole  season  to  draw  large  quantities  of  lime, 
-  there  were,  by  the  spring  of  this  year  (1843),  completely  drained 
twenty-five  acres  of  land  (see  subdivisions  8,  9>  10,  and  II),  and 
sixty  and  a  halt'  Irish  acres  fully  limed.  This  was  all  put  under 
potatoes  this  year  :  thirty  acres  I  set  to  the  labourers,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  sowing  their  own  potatoes  in,  after  having  been  ploughed 
and  settled  for  trenching  ;  the  remainder  were  sowed  on  my  own 
account.  That  part  set  out  to  the  labourers  and  surrounding 
farmers  brought,  on  an  average,  £5  per  acre. 

The  map  will  explain  the  direction  of  the  drains,  varying  accord* 
ing  as  the  rough  and  hilly  nature  of  the  ground  required.  They 
all  empty  themselves  into  one  or  other  of  the  three  successive  main 
carrii  rs,  intended  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  water  for  future 
irrigation  upon  the  dry  lands  adjoining. 

The  carriers  are  all  open,  winding  along  the  hill,  and  laid  out  by 
spirit  level,  at  a  gradual  and  regular  fall  of  one  in  I44,f  just  suffi- 
cient to  carry  off  the  water  rapidly  without  injury  to  the  sides. 

They  are  of  the  utmost  value,  not  only  in  converting  water  which 
had  hitherto  been  most  destructive  and  injurious  to  vegetation  iuto 
a  most  valuable  and  fertilizing  niaiuire,  free  of  all  cost  of  carriage 

S except  the  original  outlay  upon  carriers),  but  also  in  preventing 
loods,  which  prove  most  injurious  to  the  crops,  as  the  carriers  catch 
and  carry  off  the  rain  gradually  as  it  falls,  depositing  it  at  fixed  and 
proper  outlets  in  the  river  beneath. 

The  carriers  are  generally  three  feet  wide  by  twenty-four  inches 
deep.  The  soil  is  thrown  at  the  lower  side,  and  the  cost  of  making 
them  averages  5</.  per  perch. 

The  cost  of  liming,  ploughing,  settling,  and,  in  short,  bringing 
into  a  state  of  productive  tillage,  the  dry  land  (3rd  division)  in  1843 
was  £5  19t.  4e^.  per  acre,  being  now  able  to  procure  lime  at  a 
cheaper  rate  than  when  I  first  commenced  (see  details).  The  cost 
of  draining  alone  was,  on  an  average  over  the  whole  twenty -five 
acres,  £6  4«.  per  acre  ;  and  as  the  same  expense  in  point  of  limine, 
ploughing,  kQ.,  must  be  undertaken  in  the  wet  as  m  the  dry  land, 

^  I  have  never  been  able  to  discover  any  difference  in  the  effect  of  the  lime, 
whether  put  out  in  a  state  of  powder  (or  quick  lime)  or  put  out  after  it  had 
lain  a  long  time  in  heaps  upon  the  land,  and  hnd  become  completely  slaked. 
A  given  quantity,  viz.,  eighty  barrels  to  the  Irish  acre,  seemed,  in  each  case, 
to  produce  similar  results. 

t  One  in  144,  equal  to  a  fall  of  one  inch  in  every  four  yards. 
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the  cost  of  getting  the  wet  land  into  a  proper  state,  fit  to  put  in  the 
potato  crop,  was  greater  by  that  amount  tluin  the  expense  of  getting 
in  the  dry  land. 

The  total  quantity  of  land  reclaimed  and  brought  under  a  coarse 
of  tillage  in  1 843  was  sixty  and  a  half  Irish  acres. 

Hitherto  I  have  only  stated  the  management  adopted  during  the 
first  year  of  reclaiming  each  division. 

I  now  proceed  to  state  the  after  management  of  the  land  during 
the  second  and  third  years'  cropping. 

On  an  examination  of  the  laud  after  each  first  crop  of  potatoes 
was  dug  out  it  presented  a  very  rough  appearance.  The  lime  had 
not  yet  had  full  time  to  act,  nor  the  rough  roots  of  heath  and  grass 
to  be  decomposed  ;  and  whilst  preparing  the  land  for  a  crop  of  oats, 
as  had  been  intended,  so  many  lumps  and  heathy  tussocks  rose  to  the 
top  that  the  surface  was  rendered  very  uneven,  and  quite  in  an  unfit 
state  to  lay  down  in  permanent  grass. 

Conceiving  that  a  second  crop  of  potatoes  would  prove  the  most 
profitable  mode  of  reducing  the  rough  vegetable  matter  into  a  de- 
composed state,  thus  converting  it  into  a  rich  manure,  and  mixing 
the  lime  thoroughly  with  the  soil,  the  land  was  ploughed  accord- 
ingly, and  sowed  with  potatoes  instead  of  oats. 

This  second  crop  of  potatoes  proved  generally  better  than  the 
first,  probably  from  the  lime  having  had  more  time  to  act,  and  from 
the  ground  having  been  reduced  to  a  comparatively  finer  state  of 
tilth. 

This  plan  of  bringing  the  ground  into  a  fine  state  of  cultivation 
by  means  of  the  second  crop*  of  potatoes  has  been  continued  through- 
out. 

Oats  and  grass  seeds  have  followed  the  potatoes.  The  oats  have 
proved  a  fair  crop,  averaging  twelve  barrels  per  acre.  The  Siberian 
oat  was  the  description  sowed ;  it  is  well  suited  to  cold  and  ele- 
vated situations,  being  a  very  early  ripener.  The  straw  is  short  and 
thick,  and  appears  to  be  covered  with  a  stronger  coat  of  enamel  than 
any  other  oat,  which  enables  it  to  bear  up  against  both  wind  and 
rain.  It  is  well  worthy  the  notice  of  those  who  raise  crops  in  cold 
and  exposed  situations.  It  came  to  full  perfection  at  an  elevation  of 
upwards  of  1 ,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.f 

About  twenty  acres  of  the  dry  land  (division,  No.  1)  have  been 
subsoiled,  previous  to  being  permanently  laid  down,  with  a  light 
subsoil  plough,  which  cuts  to  the  depth  of  twelve  inches.  It  is  drawn 
by  two  horses,  and  follows  the  common  plough,  the  latter  turning  up 
the  ground  to  the  depth  of  six  inches,  the  subsoil  plough  loosening 
it  six  inches  more.     As  the  subsoil  is  of  a  pervious  nature  there  is 


*  In  consequence  of  the  large  quantity  of  potatoes  sowed  thu  year  (1843), 
it  is  probable  that  the  same  extent  could  not  be  all  sowed  with  potatoes  next 
year,  as  there  will  be  the  newly-reclaimed  land  under  potatoes  besides ;  in 
which  case  it  is  intended  to  sow  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  acres  of  the 
moory  drained  land  with  rape  seed,  the  crop  to  be  fed  off  during  the  winter 
with  sheep. 

t  See  Ordnance  Survey  map  sent  herewith.  I  have  marked  on  it  the 
entire  boundary  of  the  farm  ;  also  the  position,  as  nearly  as  it  can  be  ascer- 
tained, on  which  the  oats  in  question  grew.  According  to  the  survey  it 
appears  to  be  at  least  1,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

2u2 
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froeff  fr<m  no  occasion  for  druning,  and  a  fine  deep  loam  is  thus  formed.     It 
^Mcbactf.     18  also  intended  to  subsoil  the  entire  of  the  recently-draiued  land 
•"""         previous  to  its  being  permanently  laid  down. 

I  send,  as  a  specimen,  one  of  the  subsoil  ploughs  used.  It  is  of  a 
peculiar  construction,  carefully  worked,  and  made  expressly  for  the 
mountain,  as  in  steep  and  precipitous  ground  no  heavy  plough  could 
be  of  any  avail.  Light  implements,  drawn  by  light  active  horses, 
capable  of  constantly  exerting  muscle  and  sinew,  are  by  far  the  most 
suitable  to  the  country  in  question.  Heavy  horses  have  been  found 
utterly  unsuited  to  the  nature  of  the  work  required. 

Having  thus  given  a  general  statement  and  report  of  the  "  nature 
of  the  soil,"  "  the  previous  state  and  value  of  the  ground,"  and  "  the 
mode  of  management  adopted,"  I  proceed  to  give  a  more  '*  detailed 
statement  of  the  expense,  and  of  the  produce  and  value  of  the  sub- 
sequent crops ;"  ana  herewith  I  send  a  '^  certified  measurement  of 
the  ground/' 

This  ground,  as  surveyed  in  map,  and  also  the  part  denominated 
as  part  of  the  '*  lands  of  Castle  Connor,"  containing  by  measure- 
ment 20a.  Or.  7iP.,  can  be  fully  proved  to  be  now  bearing  potato, 
c(»^,  or  meadow  crops  ;  and  previous  to  the  year  1 84 1  to  have  been 
in  an  almost  unproductive  state  of  mountain  moor,  sour  grass,  and 
heath.  Castle  Connor  is  another  denomination  of  the  same  farm 
adjoining  Baureigh,  on  which  the  chief  improvements  have  been 
effected. 

Account  of  expenses  of  reclaiming  Division,  No.  1  (comprising  sub- 
divisions 2,  5,  and  part  of  3  and  7),  containing  twenty  acres, 
Irish  measure,  and  of  the  produce  thereof  for  three  years,  ending 
at  the  1st  of  January,  1844. 

FIHST  YEAR,  POTATO  CROP— 1841. 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Br.  £    «.   rf. 

To  share  of  expenses  of  foDcing  chargeable  to  this  divisioii,*  -  6  4  9 
To  1,600  imperial  barrels  of  lime,  drawn  by  task  and  laid  down 

u[)on  the  land,  at  Is.  Qd,  per  barrel,  being  at  the  rate  of  eighty 

barrels  per  acre,  __--_.     120    0    0 

To  eiglitj  days'  work,  spreading  same,  at  8</.  jjer  tlay,  being  at 

the  rate  of  2s.  Sd.  per  acre,        -  -  -  -  -        2  13    4 

To  eighty  days'  work  of  two  horses  and  men  ploughing,  at  5*. 

per  day,  being  at  the  rate  of  £1  per  acre,  t       -  -  -      20    0    0 

To  300  days'  work  settling  after  ploughing,  at  Qd,  per  day,  being 

at  the  rate  of  lOs.  \^er  acre,        -  -  -  -  -10    00 

To  200  barrels  (twenty-four  stones  to  barrel)  of  seed  potatoes,  at 

5s.  per  barrel,  being  at  the  rate  often  barrels  to  the  acre,  -  50  0  0 
To  780  days'  work,  sowing  and  trenching  same,  at  8d,  per  day, 

being  at  the  rate  of  £  I  6s.  ikt  acre,      -  -  -  -      26     0    0 

To  1,350  days'  digging  and  harvesting  crop,  at  8rf.  per  day, 

being  at  the  rate  of  £2  5s.  per  acre,      •  -  -  -      45    0    0 

To  rent  of  land,  rent-charge,  and  taxes,  at  7».  per  acre,  -        7     0    0 

To  share  chargeable  to  this  division  of  steward's  salary  of  £50 

per  anniun,  proportionably  with  the  whole  600  a.,  being  l-30th,         113    4 

•  Upon  tbo  whole  quaaUtr  of  land,  the  subject  of  the  report,  eont*ining  liaA.  Ok.  35p.,'ther* 
W«re  600  perchea  of  fencvs  made  at  a  total  cost  of  £35,  being  at  the  rate  of  U.  2d.  per  p«Tch,  and 
an  aorcablo  share  of  that  amount  is  charged  to  thu  diriston,  proportionably  with  tho  whole 
quantity  fenced. 

t  The  expense  of  the  first  ploughing  of  thin  land,  is  nearly  doable  the  usoal  rat«  in  thij  part 
.  of  Irtiand,  in  oonseqaenee  of  the  peculiar  difficulty  of  the  work. 


AND  EMIQRATIOK.  6^9 

£     B,    d. 

To  interest  on  foregoing  sumsi,  amounting  to  £288  11«.  5(/.,  being 
capital  exclusively  employed  on  this  division,  at  six  per  cent.,       17    6 

To  interest  on  share  chargeable  to  this  division  of  £350,  sunk  in 
permanent  and  substantial  buildings,  at  eight  per  cent.,*       -        0  18    8 

To  repairs  of  same — none. 

Total,  -  -  .  -  -306  16    4 


RECEIPTS. 


RECEIPTS. 

Cr. 

By  produce  of  farm  this  year,  viz.,  160  tons,  or  1,000  barrels  of 
potatoes,  at  5s.  x^er  barrel,  being  at  die  rate  of  seven  and  a 
half  tons  per  acre,  ......    250    0 


Cr. 

By  produce  of  farm  in  this  year,  viz.,  150  tons,  or  1,000  barrels 
of  potatoes,  at  5«.  per  barrel  (or  i^d.  per  stone),  being  at  the 
rate  of  seven  and  a  half  tons  per  acre,T  ...    250    0    0 

By  loss  on  this  year,  -  -  -  -  -  -56  16    4 


Total,  -  -  -  -  306  16    4 


SECOND  YEAR,  POTATO  CROP— 1842. 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Dr.  £    B.    d. 

To  loss  on  year  1841,  brought  over,         -  -  -  -      56  16    4 

To  forty  days'  work  of  two  horses  and  men  ploughing,  at  5«.  per 
diem,  being  at  the  rate  of  10«.  per  acre,  -  -  -      10    0    0 

To  200  barrels  (twenty-four  stones  to  barrel)  of  seed  potatoes,  at 
58.  per  barrel,  being  at  the  rate  of  ten  barrels  to  the  acre,      -      50    0    0: 

To  620  days'  sowing  and  trenching,  at  Sd.  per  diem,  being  at  the 
rate  of  £1  0«.  8(/.  per  acre,        -  -  .  -  -      20  13    4 

To  1,200  days'  digging  and  harvesting,  at  6d.  per  diem,  being  at 
the  rate  of  £2  per  acre,  -  -  -  -  -40    00 

To  rent  of  land,  rent-charge,  and  taxes,  -  -  -        7    0    0 

To  share  of  steward's  salary,  as  before,  -  -  -        1  13    4 

To  interest  on  foregoing  sums,  amounting  to  £186  3«.,  being 

capital  employed  exclusively  on  this  division,  at  six  per  cent.,       11    3    4 

To  interest  on  share  of  money  sunk  in  buildings,  &c.,  as  before ; 
and  in  water-wheel  and  chains  erected  in  this  year,  at  a  cost 
of  £100,  calculated  at  eight  per  cent.,  -  -  -        1    4    0 

To  repairs  of  buildmgs — none. 

To  allowance  for  wear  and  tear  of  water-wheel,  being  at  fifteen 
I)er  cent,  of  the  share  of  the  whole  cost  chargeable  to  this  divi- 
sion, proportionably  with  the  whole  quantity  reclaimed,        -        2    5    5 

To  profit  on  this  year,       -  -  -  -  .  -49    43 

Total,  -  -  -  -  -250    00 


Total,  .  .  .  .  -    250    0    0 


*  The  steward's  boas<>,  farm  ofRces,  and  cattle  sheds,  were  ereeted  at  a  total  eoet  of  fSSO, 
which  is  applicable  to  the  whole  600  aores ;  and  the  share  of  interest  here  charged  for  tweatj 
acres,  is  the  l-30th  of  the  whole. 

t  The  peater  part  of  the  plonghing,  and  other  horse  work  on  the  debtor  side,  wai  done  with 
my  own  iiorseB,  but  I  hare  charged  all  such  work  as  bsTing  been  done  bj  eontraet,  at  the  rate 
of  the  country,  and  1  have  therofore  crcditcl  th«  whole  produce  of  the  (arm,  without  any  dedoe- 
tion  for  the  portion  consumed  thereon.  For  the  same  reason  I  hare  not  bronght  my  farming 
stock  and  implements  of  husbandry  into  account ;  the  ordinary  hire  of  a  two-horse  plough, 
ploughman,  Aeo.,  la  5«.  per  diem— that  of*  one-^ioEw  light  ev,  with  dxircr,  Iba,  ii  lff«  v*c  dlMou 
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fwmf^im  THIRD  YEAR,  OAT  CROP— 1843» 

••«•««••  DISBURSEMENTS. 

»  Dr,  £    f.   d. 

To  forty  days*  work  of  two  horses  and  men  ploughing,  at  b*.  per 

day,  being  at  the  rate  of  10a.  per  acre,  ... 

To  forty  days*  subsoil  ploughing  at  ditto,  ... 

To  twenty  days'  harrowing  at  ditto,         .  -  .  - 

To  thirty  barrels  of  seed  oats,  at  15s.  per  barrel,  being  at  the 

rateof  £l  2s.  6(/.  per  acre,        ..... 
To  ^YQ  days*  work,  sowing  seed,  at  8</.  per  day. 
To  300  days'  reaping,  haryesting,  and  tlu-eshing,  at  8^.  per  day, 

being  at  the  rate  of  10s.  per  acre,         .... 
To  rent,  rent-charge,  and  taxes,  .... 

To  share  of  stewaM's  salary,  as  before,    .... 
To  interest  on  foregoing  sums,  amounting  to  £06  6s.  8^.»  being 

capital  employed  in  this  year,  at  six  per  cent.,  >  •        3  19    7 

To  interest  on  share  of  money  sunk  in  buildings,  ftc.,  as  in  last 

account,  -  -  -  -  -  -140 

To  repairs  of  buildings — none. 

To  allowance  for  wear  and  tear  of  water- wheel,  4bc.,  as  in  last 

account,  -  -  -  -  -  -  -265 

To  profit  on  this  year,       -  -  -  -  -  -95    87 
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Total,  -  -  -  -  -     169    4     3 

BKCSIPT8. 

o. 

By  profit  on  year  1842,  brought  orer,      .  .  .  -      49    4    S 

By  240  barrels  of  oats  (fourteen  stones  to  barrel),  produce  of 
farm  in  this  year,  being  at  the  rate  of  twelre  barrels  to  the 
acre,  at  7s.  Qd.  per  barrel,        -  -  .  .  -9000 

By  value  of  straw,  very  fine,  and  worth  £l  lOs.  per  acre,         -      SO    0    0 


Total, 169    4    3 

By  balance  brought  down,  being  profit  of  Dirision,  No.  I,  on 
foot  of  these  Accounts,  fbr  three  years  ending  1st  January, 
1844, 95     8     7 

Account  of  expenses  of  reclaiming  DiTision,  No.  2.  (See  map— - 
that  portion  of  subdiyision  12,  which  lies  between  upper  and 
middle  carrier  drains),  containing  twelve  acres,  Irish  measure,  and 
of  the  produce  thereof  for  two  years,  ending  the  Ist  of  January, 
1844. 

FIRST  POTATO  CROP— 1842. 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Dr.  £    «.  d. 

To  proportion  of  expense  of  fencing,  chargeable  to  this  division, 
calculated  as  described  in  note  (*)  to  Division,  No.  1,  -  3  15    0 

To  960  barrels  of  lime,  drawn  by  task  and  laid  down  upon  the 
land,  at  U.  6d.  per  barrel,  being  at  the  rate  of  eighty  barrels 
per  acre,  -  -  -  -  -  -  -72    00 


Carried  forward,      -  -  .  -        75  15    0 

*  In  the  Mooad  diriaioii  th«  loil  wm  rmther  caperior,  and  the  crop  lufer,  hot  thr  priee  ob- 
tained for  the  poutore  waa  not  ao  high — see  account  aboTe.  The  greater  part  of  this  dUUion  ia 
■ow  (NoTember.  1S43)  bearing  a  second  crop  of  potatoes,  vhich  has  tamed  oat  eztxcmely  ft^e. 
Mid  Tory  Talaable. 

In  two  acres  of  thb  diTision,  T,  in  1843,  again  tried  tnmins,  broad-cast,  withoat  Buuiiir«>,  ex- 
fept  the  original  liming.  The  turnips  did  not  come  to  anj  degrre  of  perfection,  and  with  eqaal 
tiUsge,  eould  not  be  considered  as  worth  more  than  between  £S  or  £4  per  acre,  where  potatoes 
wonjd  prodaoe  a  crop  worth  £20  per  acre. 

It  Is  thwefore  plain,  that  in  this  rough  ground,  potatoes  are  hj  &r  tht  most  snltable  erof ;  all 
tnj  •xpcrisMnta  aaTc  proved  a  like  result. 

ialwUi«Aa8n»U^QKU»«otnsaiM4\Vi.«iinAt^mottl«sutaUf,  Md  fftvt  aa  tmlkBl 


▲up  vciaa^Tiav.  HI 

Brought  forward.    -  -  -  •        75  15    0      PmisU. 

To  forty-eight  days*  spreading  same,  at  Sd.  or  2s,  8</.  per  acre,  1  12    0      ^^^ 

To  forty-eight  days*  work,  ploughing  with  two  horses  and  men,  """ 

at  5s.  per  day,  being  at  the  rate  of  £i  per  acre. 

To  J  80  days'  settling  after  ploughing,  at  Qd.,  being  at  the  rate 
of  lOu.  per  aiTe,  ------ 

To  120  barrels  of  seed  potatoes,  at  5s,  per  barrel,  being  at  the 
rate  of  ten  barrels  to  the  acre,  .  .  .  - 

To  468  days'  sowing  and  trenching  at  8</.,  or  £l  6s.  per  acre,  - 

To  810  days'  digging  and  harvesting,  at  8</.,  or  £2  bs.  per  acre. 

To  rent  of  land,  rent-charge,  and  taxes,  at  7«.  per  acre. 

To  share  of  steward's  salary,  calculated  as  in  account  of  Divi- 
sion, No.  1,      ------- 

To  interest  on  foregoing  sums,  amounting  to  £173  35.,  being 
capital  exclusively  employed  on  this  division,  at  six  per  cent., 

To  interest  on  share  chargeable  to  this  division,  of  money  sunk 
in  permanent  and  substantial  buildings,  and  in  water-wheel, 
&c.,  at  eight  per  cent.,  -  -  -  -  -0144 

To  repairs  of  buildings — ^none. 

To  allowance  of  wear  and  tear  of  water-wheel,  calculated  as  in 
account  of  Division.  No.  1,  at  fifteen  per  cent.,         -  •         1    7    | 
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Total, 185  12  11 

RECEIPTS. 

Cr. 

By  produce  of  twelve  acres  of  potatoes,  being  112^  ton*,  or  750 
barrels  (twenty-four  stones  to  barrel),  at  As.  per  barrel,  or  2d. 
per  stone,  and  being  at  the  rate  of  nine  tons  seven  cwt.,  and 
four  stone  per  acre,      -  -       .    - 

By  loss  on  this  year,        ------ 

Total,  -  .  .  -  - 

6EC0ND  POTATO  CROP— 1843. 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Dr. 
To  loss  on  year  1842,  brought  over,        -  .  .  - 

To  light  dressing  of  dung  to  six  acres  of  this  division,  at  £3  per 

acre,  including  horse  work  and  spreading. 
To  twenty-four  days'  ploughing,  at  5s.  per  day. 
To  100  barrels  of  seed  potatoes,  for  ten  acres,  at  5s.  per  barrel. 
To  ten  pounds  of  turnip  seed,  for  remaining  two  acres,  at  2s. 

per  pound.        .----.- 
To  372  days'  sowing  and  trenching,  &c.,  at  Sd.  per  day. 
To  720  days'  digging  and  harvesting,  at  8c/.  per  day,    - 
To  rent,  rent-charge,  and  taxes,  -  .  -  - 

To  share  of  steward's  salary,  as  before,  -  -  . 

To  interest  on  foregoing  sums,  amounting  to  £127  4s.  lid., 

being  capital  employed  in  this  year,  at  six  per  cent.,  -  7  18    3 

To  interest  on  share  of  money  sunk  in  buudings,  as  in  last 

account,  at  eight  per  cent.,      -  -  -  -  -0144 

To  allowance  for  wear  and  tear  of  water-wheel,  calculated  aa 

before,  at  fifteen  per  cent.,      -  -  -  -  -178 

To  profit  on  this  year,  -  -  -  •  -73    08 

Total, 210    0    0 


«rop  of  green  feeding.  From  the  npid  and  luxuriant  growth  of  thii  plant  upon  the  land,  I  am 
conTinoed  (if  the  turn  fHOoes  iuited)  it  wenid  he  fiu'  mora  profitabU  to  laj  down  the  land  with 
tape  and  gtaw  aoada,  feeding  it  off  with  itroBg  aheep,  :hM  V>  1*7  U  down  with  oora*  U  wm^ 
taks  Urn  labour,  b«  more  eiurioUDf  to  the  land,  and  produoa  Bkora  cash  t|^  a  pfi^  tn(^ 
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\ract$Jhm  receipts. 

^Sndenee,  Cr,  £    m,  d. 

■  By  produce  often  acres  of  potatoes,  in  this  year,  viz.,  900  bar- 

rels (twenty-four  stones  to  barrel),  at4«.  6d.  per  barrel,  being 
at  the  rate  of  thirteen  and  a  half  tons  -per  acre,  -  -      202  10    O 

By  produce  of  two  acres  of  turnips,  very  poor,  -  -  7  10    9 

Total  -  -  -  -  -      210    O    0 

By  balance  brought  down,  being  the  profit  on  the  first  two  years  of  this 
division,  £73. 

Note It  will  be  observed,  that  when  the  third  year's  cultivation  of  thia 

division  shall  be  taken  into  account,  the  balance  of  profit  will  be  proportion- 
ably  as  great  as  that  on  Division,  Ko.  1 . 

Division,  No.  3. — 60^  Acres  Reclaimed. 

The  expense  of  reclaiming  the  dry  land  in  this  division,  was  some- 
what less  than  that  detailed  in  No  1,  in  consequence  of  lime  being 
cheaper.*  (See  details  below,)  The  expense  of  draining  the  wet 
portion  of  the  land  varied  according  to  the  soil  and  circumstaiiceSy 
as  before  detailed,  from  £3  up  to  £6  and  £8  per  acre,  averaging 
£5  4s,  per  acre. 

Account  of  expenses  of  reclaiming  Division,  No.  3  (see  map — sub- 
divisions 8,  9,  10,  11,  upper  part  of  No.  12,  and  20a.  Or.  7-Jp.  of 
Castle  Connor  ;  also  parts  of  3  and  ?>  before  omitted),  containing 
60a.  2r.,  Irish  measure,  and  of  the  produce  thereof  for  one  year, 
ending  the  1st  of  January,  1844. 

DI8DCR8EMENT8 — 1843. 

Dr.  £    *.   d. 

To  proportion  of  whole  expenses  of  fencing,  calculated  as  in 

account  of  Division,  No.  I,      -  -  -  -  -      18  18     I4 

To  800  perches  of  drains  on  five  acres,  at  Is.  per  perch,  or  £8 

per  acre,  -  -  -  -  -  -  -40    00 

To  1,600  perches  on  ten  acres,  at  4^d.  per  perch,  or  £3  per 

acre,      -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -30    00 

To  1,600  perches  on  ten  acres,  at  9d.  per  perch,  or  £6  per  acre,      60    O    0 
To  4,840  barrels  of  lime  on  60a.  2r.,  at  Is.  Id.  per  barrel,  being 

at  the  rate  of  eighty  barrels  per  acre,  ...    262    3    4 

To  242  days'  spreading  same,  at  6d.,  being  at  the  rate  of  2s.  Qd, 

per  acre,  -  -  -  -  -  -  -814 

To  242  days*  work  of  two  horses  and  men  ploughing,  at  6s.  per 

day,  being  at  the  rate  of  £1  per  acre,  -  -  -      60  10    O 

To  916  days'  settling  after  ploughing,  at  6d»,  being  10s.  per 

acre,      -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -30  10     0 

To  light  dressing  of  dung  to  twelve  acres  of  the  30a.  2b.,  kept 

in  my  own  hands,  at  £3  per  acre,  including  horse  work  and 

spreading,         -  -  -  -  -  -  -3600 

To  306  barrels  of  seed  potatoes  for  30a.  2r.,  at  6s.  per  barrel, 

at  the  rate  of  ten  barrels  per  acre,       -  -  •  -      76     5     O 

To  1,189^  days'  sowing  and  trenching  same,  at  Qd.  per  day, 

being  at  the  rate  of  £l  Gs.  per  acre,  -  -  -      39  13    O 

To  2,059  days'  digging  and  harvesting  crop  of  30a.  2b.,  at  Sd., 

being  at  the  rate  of  £2  5s.  per  acre,  -  -  -      68  12    8 

To  rent,  rent-charge,  and  taxes,  at  7s.  per  acre,  -  -      21     3    6 

To  share  of  steward's  salary,  being  one-tenth,  calculated  as 

before,  -  -  -  -  -  -  -600 


Carried  forward,      ...  -    756  16  11^ 

^  There  ia  no  limestone  nearer  to  the  farm  than  from  four  to  fire  milea.    I  hare  inTarlably 
'*'  "         uA  hnmed  ftU  my  lime  by  comlraet.    Upwards  of  10,000  bvcnU  hare  thva  bM» 
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£     s.    d,  Es&Mlt$Ji 

Brought  forward,     -  -  -  -    756  16  11 J 

To  interest  on  foregoing  sums,  amounting  to  £756  16«.  |1^.> 
being  capital  exclusively  employed  on  this  division,  at  six  per 
cent.,     -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -46    82 

To  interest  on  share  of  money  sunk  in  buildings,  calculated  as 
described  in  note  (^),  page  97,  to  account  of  Division,  No.  1, 
being  one-tenth,  at  eight  per  cent.,    -  -  -  -3120 

To  repairs  of  same — ^none. 

To  allowance  for  wear  and  tear  of  water-wheel,  calculated  pro- 
portionably  with  132  acres,  now  reclaimed,  at  fifteen  per  cent.,        6  17    6 

Total, 812  14    7J 

RECEIPTS 1843. 

Cr.  £     «.    d. 

By  1,525  barrels  of  potatoes,  on  30a.  2r.,  at  5s.  per  barrel,  or 

2^.  per  stone,  being  at  the  rate  of  seven  and  a  half  tons  per 

acre,      -------- 

By  thirty  acres,  set  in  con-acre,  at  £5  per  acre. 

By  balance  on  this  account,        ----- 
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Total,  -  -  -  - 

To  loss  on  this  year  (1843),  £281  9».  7^1.* 

Thus,  within  a  period  of  three  years,  there  have  heen  limed,  re- 
claimed, and  brought  into  a  course  of  profitable  iiUagey  intended  for 
future  grass,  92  Irish  acres  of  land,  equal  to  149  acres  of  statute 
measure.  Besides  which  19^  acres  more  have  been  this  autmnn 
limed  and  drained^  at  an  expense  similar  to  that  detailed  in  No.  3, 
in  preparation  for  a  crop  next  year.  All  the  expense  of  liming, 
draming,  and  reclaiming  these  latter  19^  acres,  (is  grass  land,  has 
been  undergone  (see  map,  Nos.  13,  14,  15) ;  but  conceiving  they 
will  return  more  profit,  and  be  themselves  improved  hj  being  tilled^ 
it  is  not  my  intention  to  leave  them  as  at  present  in  pasture,  but  to 
break  them  next  year  for  a  potato  crop.  The  cost  of  liming  and 
draining  the  pasture  land  is  as  follows  : — 

Account  of  expenses  of  Division,  No.  4,  containing  19a.  2b.  36p., 
Irish  measure. 

DISBURSEMENTS — 1843. 

Dr,  £    ».  d. 

To  proportion  of  expenses  of  fencing,  chargeable  to  this  divi- 
sion, calculated  as  in  account  of  Division,  No.  1,       - 

To  expense  of  draining,  at  an  average  of  £5  4».  per  acre. 

To  1,577^  barrels  of  lime,  at  Is.  1^.  per  barrel,  being  at  the 
rate  of  eighty  barrels  to  the  acre,        .... 

To  seventy-nine  days'  spreading  same,  at  Sd.,  being  at  the  rate 
of  2».  8d,  per  acre,       ------ 

To  rent,  rent-charge,  and  taxes,  at  7s.  per  acre, 

Carried  forward,      -  -  .  £203  13    1^ 

*  A  oonsidenble  loss  appears  on  foot  of  UUj  aoeoant.  This,  it  will  be  pereelred,  arisea  In  part 
ftom  the  large  ram  expended  in  thia  dirlaion  on  dimiaing,  tIs.,  twenty-tiTe  aerea  drained  at  aa 
arerage  of  £5  4t.  per  aore,  £130  in  all. 

Judging,  howerer,  from  the  reaults  In  the  other  diriaions,  there  la  ererj  season  to  expeot  that 
thia  Iocs  (or  ezpenditnre)  will  be  amplj  repaid  bj  the  future  orops.  I  maj  mention,  in  refis- 
rence  to  the  prospect  for  1844,  that  the  crop  upon  these  siztj  and  a  half  aorea,  will  be  eighteen 
acres  of  oats  (to  be  laid  down  with  grass  seeds)  ;  twelre  acres  of  potatoes,  and  thirtj  acres  of 
tape,  to  be  fed  off  with  sheep  during  the  autumn  and  winter ;  and  in  1845,  the  twelre  acres  of 
potato  ground  and  thirty  acres  of  rape  ground,  will  be  put  under  a  crop  of  oats,  to  be  laid  down 
permanently  with  grass  seeds.  Thus,  in  1845,  there  will  be  forty-two  acres  of  oats,  whieh  being 
sown  upon  land  in  prime  heart,  may  fairly  be  looked  upon,  together  with  the  orop  of  potatoes. 
Tape,  and  oats,  of  1844,  as  likely  to  repay,  in  a  rery  ample  manner  (as  in  Dirision,  No.  1),  th« 
loM  on  foot  of  tlM  aboT*  Moooat  for  tfi«  year  l94Mt 
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£      M,     d, 

B><(fatc<.  Brought  forward,    ....    203  13     \\ 

To  proportion  of  iteward*8  salary,  -  -  -  -        1  12  10 

To  interest  on  foregoing  sums,  amounting  to  £305  &s.  11^., 
being  capital  employed  exclusiyely  on  this  division,  at  six 
per  cent.,  --  -  -  -  -  -18    64 

To  interest  on  share  of  money  sunk  in  buildings,  calculated  as 
in  account  of  Division,  No.  1,  at  eight  per  cent.,      -  -         18    7 

To  allowance  for  wear  and  tear  of  water* wheel,  &c.,  calculated 
proportionably  with  entire  quantity  reclaimed,  at  fifteen  per 
cent.,    -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -ail 


Total,  -  -  .  -  220  16  111 

RECEIPTS — 1843. 

O, 

This  land  will  be  ploughed  down  in  February,  1644,  for  potatoes;  in  1645, 
it  will  bring  another  crop  of  potatoes — in  1646,  oats,  to  be  pennanentlj  laid 
down  with  grass  seeds  in  an  improved  and  highly-cultivated  state.  The  ex- 
pense and  labour  of  reclaiming  it  has  been  undergone  in  liming  and  thorough- 
draining. 

Thus  the  total  quantity  of  land  limed  and  drained,  and  brought 
into  a  profitable  state  within  the  three  years  preoeding  January, 
1844^  is  112iu  d5P.,  Irish,  equal  to  181a.  Ir.  loP.  statute  measure. 

KBCAPITULATIOM. 

Irish  xneaiore 
A.    a.    p. 
Division,  No.  1,  reclaimed  in  1641,  -  -  -        20    0    O 

Division,  No.  2,  do.  1642,  -  -  -         12    O    0 

Division,  No.  3,  d9.  1643,  -  -  -        60    2    0 


Number  of  acres  limed  and  drained,  at  present  under 

course  of  profitable  tillage,  witliin  three  years,  prcced- 

ing  January,  1644,        -  -  •  -  -OltO 

Division,  No.  4,  Paaiure^  limed  and  drained,   and  so  far 

brought  into  a  profitable  state,  though  not  yet  under  a 

course  of  tillage  (see  map),  -  -  -  -        19    2  35 


Total,        -  -  -  -  -       112    0  36 

Equal  to  181a.  Ir.  16p.,  statute  measure. 

During  the  process  of  reclaiming  this  large  tract  of  land,  it  was, 
of  course,  necessary  to  undertake  many  operations  not  hitherto 
mentioned  in  this  report. 

Roads  properly  engineered,  and  preserving  an  inclination  of  one 
in  twenty,  were  formed  and  opened,  so  as  to  command  the  entire 
farm,  and  eommunicate  with  the  county  road  from  Kinnetty  to 
Mountrath.  A  large  moveable  water-wheel  was  also  erected, 
eighteen  feet  in  diameter,  and  three  feet  wide,  supported  on  firm  oak 
posts,  by  which,  on  the  common  principle  of  the  windlass,  from  three 
to  four  tons  weight  of  dung,  or  stones  for  drains,  or  any  other  re- 

2uired  substance,  can  be  drawn  on  sledges  right  up  the  face  of  a 
lope,  so  steep,  as  to  ascend  about  300  feet  perpendicular,  in  a  dis- 
tance of  400  yards,  and  up  which  a  horse  can  scarcely  carry  a  man 
upon  his  back,  much  less  draw  a  loaded  car ;  and  so  powerful  is  the 
machine  that  it  will  do  this  over  the  roughest  land,  covered  with 
heath  and  tussocks,  and  independent  of  road  or  railroad.  This  can 
be  removed  to  any  part  of  the  farm  at  pleasure,  according  as  the 
land  is  reclaimed ;  at  present  it  is  situated  opposite  the  farm  yard, 
^  firom  which  it  dra^ift  u.^  O^ii^  dxm^XA  lovj  hiii^ht  naeoiinry,  to  as  to 
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id  the  ^ronnd  beneath — the  dung  ia  then  spread  out  at  plea-  AlrpM^ 
Bure,  by  means  of  carls,  SMmm 

I  annex  a  sketch  of  the  water-wheel  and  wiaditu*.     A  ctrong^        ■"■" 
chain,  4U0  yards  in  length,  is  attached  to  the  wiodlasa. 


While  the  wheel  u  working  it  is  necessarv  to  have  two  sledges, 
one  travelling  up  the  hill  whiUt  the  other  is  being  failed  beneath 
A  man  and  horse  are  also  necessary  They  follow  the  eledge  up  the 
hill,  and  then  the  horse  draws  it  down  empty,  with  the  chain 
Attached,  which  runs  upon  rolleia  placed  at  stated  intervals  along 
the  track. 

This  man  and  horse,  together  with  one  man  above  to  mao^e  the 
wheel,  and  one  at  the  bottam  to  fill  the  dung,  are  all  that  ua 
required  at  the  working.  Four  tons  weight  can  be  thus  brought 
up  at  each  load,  where  no  horse  could  draw  four  cwt. 

The  sledge,  of  course,  travels  verj  slowly,  so  that  in  general 
about  eight  loads  only  can  be  got  up  in  the  daj;  thus  raising  thirty- 
two  tons  weight  of  dung  up  a  perpendicular  height  of  300  feet,  witll 
the  assistance  in  addition  to  this  machine  of  only  three  men  and  ona 
horae. 

There  ia  ako  another  water-wheel,  fourteen  feet  in  diameter, 
attached  to  the  barn,  which  turns  a  iniall  threshing  mill,  and  several 
Other  machines  as  required,  oat-bruiser,  churn,  &c 

Large  catlle  sheds  have  also  been  erected,  capable  of  holding  100 
head  of  cattle,  well  built  in  a  circular  form,  and  thatched  with  rushes, 
which  form  an  excellent  roof.  In  these  sheds  the  young  cattle  or* 
housed  during  the  winter,  and  fed  with  oaten  atraw  and  hay,  and 
littered  down  with  heath  and  sedge,  gathered  upon  the  mountain 
top.  Six  hundred  perches  of  new  fences  have  also  l<een  made  upon 
the  brm,  all  well  quicked,  and  sawed  with  fune  aead  upon  the  to^ 
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'HracU  from  I  have  thus  endeavoured  to  give  a  general  and  detailed  statement 
XMemet,  of  the  management  adopted  upon  my  mountain  farm,  confining  my- 
— *  self  as  much  as  possible  to  a  plain  description  of  practical  operations, 
capable  of  being  understood  by  any  intelligent  farmer  ;  and  now  as 
fast  as  money  is  going  out  in  the  yearly  reclamation  of  new  land,  it 
is  coming  in  by  the  sale  of  crops  on  land  already  reclaimed,  whilst 
the  farm  is  increasing  in  permanent  value,  by  at  least  £  1  per  annum 
for  every  fresh  acre  reclaimed. 

This  year  alone  (1843)  there  were  raised  upon  the  farm  515  tons 
weight  of  potatoes,  240  barrels  of  oats,  and  ninety  tons  weight  of  prime 
hay,  where  hitherto  heath  and  rushes  had  been  the  only  produce. 

It  may  be  far  too  much  to  say,  that  he  who  makes  two  blades  of 
fi^rass  grow  where  but  one  grew  before  is  a  benefactor  to  his  country ; 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  the  idle  be  employed,  and  the 
starving  pauper  converted  into  a  well-fed  and  decently-dad  labourer 
— if  the  limits  of  our  country  be,  as  it  were,  extended,  by  bringing  in 
land  which  has  hitherto  been  useless,  opening  up  at  the  same  time  a 
new  and  profitable  soiurce  of  employment,  by  which  individual  wealth 
may  be  increased,  national  wealth  increased,  and  hundreds  of  hungry 
beings  fed ;  there  will  at  least  be  this  gratification  in  the  midst  of 
an  interesting  occupation,  that  it  is  not  altogether  useless,  and  that 
it  is  connected  with  solid  advantages  to  society. 

That  the  not  unsuccessful  results  of  the  details  above  given  may 
be  the  means  of  inducing  persons  more  qualified,  from  their  agricuU 
tural  skill  and  abundant  capital,  to  undertake  improvements  upon 
our  mountain  tracts,  where  thousands  of  acres  lie  waste  in  unpro- 
ductive barrenness,  is  the  sincere  wish  of 

Your  obedient  servant, 

William  Steuart  Trench. 

Shirley  Hotue^  Carrickmacross. 


iraand.         Daniel  O'Connell,  esq.,  M.P.,  barrister  and  land  proprietor. 

119,  Q.  16.  Certainly,  in  some  instances,  where  the  land  is  all  in  a  high 
state  of  cultivation,  and  well  cultivated,  I  would  not  allow  a  general 
subletting ;  but  in  the  case  with  which  I  am  familiar,  of  mountain 
tracts  and  bog^,  I  would  decidedly  be  opposed  to  any  such  clause 
against  subletting  in  the  schedule  of  the  act.  I  should  be  against 
implying  a  prohibition,  there  is  such  an  immense  quantity  of  land 
in  many  counties  in  Ireland  capable  of  cultivation,  and  uncultivated. 
I  make  a  distinction  in  the  case  of  land  unbroken,  or  recently  taken 
in ;  but  especially  unbroken  land — I  would  not  prevent  or  restrict 
subletting  there. 

17*  You  think  that  the  introduction  of  more  people  to  work  it 
might  be  beneficial? — Yes;  I  have  a  great  number  of  allotments 
upon  my  property. 

18.  Have  you  practically  found  that  the  giving  moderate-sized 
portions  of  unimproved  land  to  a  good  many  people  has  worked 
well  1 — I  have  two  instances  upon  my  property  in  which  I  think  it 
is  working  very  well.  I  hold  in  my  band  a  list  of  twenty-seven 
Allotments,  which  I  have  made  upon  bog  land,  to  twenty-seven  fami* 
^         lies.     Those  axe  dtuis/l^  doA^  \a  «b  m^oraoi^jeln  stream^  that  serves  as 
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a  natural  dr^D.     Its  banks,  as  is  always  the  case,  are  CTeen  land;  ExtrweUji 
and  the  bo^  rises  above  it,  so  that  there  is  a  perpetual  fall  to  the     JMdt»ei 
stream.      Those  twenty-seven  families  were  in  great  misery  when  I         ■ 
distributed  lots  of  from  two  to  five  or  six  acres,  and  I  think  they  are 
comfortable  now.     I  put  a  rent  upon  them,  in  the  first  place,  for  the 
first  seven  years  of  l^r.  a  year,  and  it  was  most  frequently  returned 
as  soon    as  it  was  received :   it  was  only  as  an  acknowledgment. 
Then  I  put  a  rent  in  one  case  of  2^.  Sd.,  and  in  others  of  from  6a, 
to  £1,  and  in  one  instance  of  £1   10^.,  upon  those  lots ;  but  I  allow 
them  the  entire  rent  to  recompense  them  for  buildiug  houses.     I 
receive  from  them  only  6d.  or  1*. 

19.  Something  as  a  mere  acknowledgment? — Yes.  They  have 
cultivated  a  very  considerable  tract  of  bog,  and  that  which  will  be 
in  the  next  generation  of  considerable  value  to  my  family ;  and  thej 
are  increasing,  and  demanding  more,  and  offering  rent  for  it. 

I  should  say  that  1  have  a  great  number  of  cases  similar  to  those  ^^^^*  Q*  ^ 
which  I  have  mentioned.     Those  are  a  specimen  only  of  two  farms^ 
but  upon  all  my  farms  I  have  several,  I  suppose  amounting  altogether 
to  nearly  a  hundred  families,  who  pay  me  a  nominal  rent,  but  no 
real  rent. 

26.  Have  you  given  them  any  lease  1 — They  hold  under  me  with- 
out a  lease.  I  have  promised  them  one  and  twenty  years,  and  latterly, 
as  I  am  no  longer  looking  forward  to  so  many  years  of  life  myself  (I 
cannot  at  my  period),  I  have  settled  with  my  son,  who  is  in  the 
management  of  the  property,  to  make  leases.  The  reply  is,  that  the 
stamp  is  too  heavy,  and  that  they  prefer  remaining  as  they  are. 

27.  How  long  have  those  improvements  been  going  on  to  which 
you  have  alluded  ? — The  first  of^  them,  more  than  twelve  or  fourteen 
years.  They  have  been  annually  since  increasing.  I  shoiild  rather 
say  fifteen  to  eighteen  years.  There  is  another  farm  of  mine,  on 
which  they  pay  me  but  Is.  or  8^.  a  year ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  they 
will  be  very  readily  able  to  pay,  in  the  course  of  five  or  six  years,  from 
£15  to  £20  a  year,  and  have  very  good  bargains. 

28.  Can  you  state  what  was  the  previous  condition  of  those 
tenants  ? — They  were  almost  all  ruined  tenants — ^persons  evicted  by 
others  upon  a  clearance. 

29.  Are  the  houses  and  improvements  which  they  have  now 
made  permanent  and  desirable  ?— The  houses  are  of  tne  good  class 
of  the  cottagers  in  their  neighbourhood.  I  mention  having  such  a 
number  of  persons  upon  ray  property,  to  add  to  it  this,  that  I  am 
quite  convinced  I  am  not  a  loser  by  these  allotments.  I  am 
thoroughly  convinced  I  am  not  a  loser. 

30.  And  you  are  satisfied  also,  it  is  presumed,  that  the  sum  of 
produce  of  human  food  is  greatly  increased? — Greatly.  Of  those 
twenty-seven  families,  some  of  them  always  sell  potatoes,  and  there 
are  twenty-seven  families  subsisting. 

31.  Have  they  introduced  any  variety  of  culture  beyond  pota- 
toes ? — Nothing  but  potatoes  and  oats.  They  have  cabbages, 
potatoes,  and  oats.  I  think  it  is  highly  likely,  as  the  habit  of  sowing 
turnips  is  beginning  to  extend  through  the  country,  that  they  will 
come  to  that ;  but  hitherto  they  have  had  no  produce  from  the  land 
but  grass,  potatoes,  and  oats,  and  some  cabbages. 

32.  Does  your  knowledge  of  the  country  lead  you  to  believe  th«t 
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ttNKiafnm  that  system  might  be  extensiyely  punned  in  various  parts  of  it 

I  am  sure  it  may  be  most  usefully.  1  would  be  for  giving  tliem 
larger  lots  than  I  gaye  these  people,  for  I  was  making  the  experi- 
ment. But  I  am  thoroughly  convmced  that  there  is  a  great  resource 
towards  tranquillizing  the  country  in  these  allotments,  if  they  were 
properly  worked  out. 

33.  You  have  stated  that  the  payment  for  the  first  seven  years 
was  merely  nominal ;  in  what  manner  did  it  increase  afterwards  ? — 
I  have  put  a  rent  upon  them,  allowing  them  not  only  the  seven 
years  that  they  have  had,  but  allowing  out  of  that  rent  for  the  im- 

Erovements  which  they  have  already  made,  for  the  value  of  their 
ouses.  I  think  there  is  more  of  industry  amongst  then  since  the 
additional  stimulant  of  a  rent  was  put  upon  them.  I  find  one  thing, 
however,  I  am  bound  to  say,  among  the  lots  rather  in  the  mountain 
district,  that  they  seem  to  be  receptacles  occasionally  of  ty[)hus  fever. 
Newly  broken-in  ground,  if  they  do  not  keep  themselves  very  warm, 
and  have  not  turf  enough  to  warm  them,  is  apt,  in  the  autumn,  when 
they  are  eating  the  green  food,  if  I  may  use  the  phrase,  to  produce 
slow  typhus.  The  fever  hospitals  are  of  immense  use  in  checiuug  it, 
and  the  dispensaries. 

Philip  Reade,  esq.,  land  proprietor. 

t>  Q.  125.  125.   Have  you  made  any  estimate  of  the  cost  of  your  improve- 

ment, and  what  you  consider  a  return  for  it  % — Yes,  I  have ;  the  land 
I  improved  in  the  counties  of  Gal  way  and  Clare  amounted  to  upwards 
of  500  acres ;  I  speak  now  of  statute  acres ;  a  considerable  tract  of 
it  was  valued,  by  sworn  commissioners  appointed  by  the  court  of 
Chancery,  to  me  as  worth  29.  to  6«.  an  acre ;  it  is  now  worth  20^.  an 
acre  at  a  moderate  rent. 

126.  What  has  been  the  cost  of  that  improvement? — I  divide  it 
into  two  classes ;  the  cost  of  reclaiming  moorland,  and  the  cost  of 
reclaiming  high  mountain  land.  The  cost  of  reclaiming  the  moor- 
land, including  the  manure  and  the  seed  to  be  put  into  the  ground 
for  the  first  crop,  came  to  from  £9  5*.  to  £10  2s.,  the  highest.  The 
cost  of  reclaiming  in  a  very  perfect  manner  the  mountain  and  wood 
land,  putting  in  the  crop,  and  all  the  other  attendant  expenses, 
manure  and  every  thing  else,  came  to  £17  7*.  The  produce  on  the 
moorland  of  the  first  crop,  which  was  potatoes,  in  every  instance 
amounted,  at  l^rf.  a  stone,  to  £8  10«. ;  and  at  *ld,y  £11  6*.  8*/.  \^eT 
acre ;  thus  covering  the  expense  of  reclaiming  the  moorland  in  the 
first  year ;  8J  tons  of  potatoes  to  the  acre,  I  consider,  on  the  average, 
was  the  produce.  On  the  upland,  which  was  mixed  with  wood,  it 
became  extremely  difficult  to  reclaim  it  on  that  account,  and  the 
expense  of  reclaiming,  as  I  mentioned  before,  was  £17  7«. ;  the  first 
crop,  at  \\d.,  amounted  to  £19  1 1«.  6(/.  Thus  also,  in  that  inayM^^ 
covering  the  expense  in  the  very  first  crop.  The  returp^^^^^l^ 
enormous  and  surprising,  the  quantity  prooneed  being  3,r  ^ 
on  the  average,  amounting  to  19  tons  12  cvrt.  per  acre- 

127.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  mountain  and, 
-—Moorland  I  consider  to  be  where  the  subsoil  within  tb 
cultivation  is  still  moor;  the  other  is  hard,  generally  stnn^ 
*^  ^the  moorland,  the  trenching  by  statute  acre  was  fnn 

•hillings;  this  was  all  done  with  the  spade;  the  dnil 
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peivhes  to  the  acre,  from  £2  to  60b.;  the  msnare  was  thirty  tons,  at 
2«.  6d.  a  ton,  £3  ISs.;  the  seed  was  from  £1  5$,  to  £1  10^.;  the  ex- 
pense of  putting  in  the  crop  and  carrying  it  was  £1  15$,;  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  highest  and  lowest  prices,  amounted  to  from  £9  5#. 
to  £10  2s.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  upland,  the  draining,  suhsoil- 
ing,  or  digging  a  second  pit,  and  opening  drains,  was  done  hy  task- 
work; the  person  taking  the  one  was  ohi^ged  to  take  the  other,  for 
it  facilitated  the  labour;  eighty  perches  of  drains  to  the  acre*  The 
whole  of  these  works  was  at  the  rate  of  £16  an  Irish  aore,  which  is 
£9  12«.  the  English  acre.  Filling  and  covering  the  eighty  perches 
of  drains  I  calculated  at  £1 ;  the  stones  were  on  the  spot;  manure 
the  same  as  for  the  moorland,  £3  I5s.;  the  seed  the  same,  from  25a, 
to  30«.;  and  the  labour  £1  15^.  The  reason  that  labour  is  not 
higher  is,  that  ploughs  were  able,  when  the  land  was  cleared  of 
stones,  to  do  some  of  the  work.  That  is  the  most  expensive  recla- 
mation I  have  ever  practised  myself,  and  it  was  the  moet  profitable. 
The  second  year,  the  same  land  was  marled  with  Shannon  marl,  a 
very  fine  description  of  manure — thirty  loads,  which  I  calculated  aft 
1«.  a  load ;  we  had  it  very  close  to  us.  The  total  cost  of  the  second 
year  amounts  to  £6  Is,  6d,  an  acre;  the  moorland  is  £1  higher,  thai 
is,  £7  7a,  6d,  This  is  the  usual  course  of  farming ;  there  is  nothing 
extra.  The  produce  was  very  great  On  the  moorland  I  take  it  at 
the  same  as  the  first  year,  but  the  potatoes  are  of  a  better  descrip- 
tion. In  the  first  year,  the  crop  produced  is  never  fit  for  human 
food,  they  are  too  soft.  In  the  second  year,  they  are  perfectly  good 
for  human  food,  and  are  worth  2d.  a  stone,  at  the  least;  the  produce 
the  same  as  the  year  before  would  give  £11  &s>  8c/.,  at  that  price. 
I  consider  £8  lOs.  is  the  safest  to  take  as  the  value  of  crop  for  the 
first  year.  The  reason  that  the  moorland  costs  £1  more  the  second 
year  is,  that  we  are  obliged  to  use  spade  labour. 

128.  *What  was  the  produce  on  the  mountain  land? — I  took  that 
the  same  as  the  year  before,  £19  I2s.,  which,  at  2d.  a  stone,  pro- 
duces £26  2s, 

129.  You  valued  them  at  l^{f.  a  stone  before  ? — Tes,  producing 
£19  11«.  6(/.  The  third  year,  on  my  own  system  of  reclamation, 
the  crop  was  oats  and  grass  seeds,  and  a<lditional  drains,  if  required, 
the  cost  of  seed  and  labour  £2  10«.,  the  produce  was  £9.  I  take 
this  as  the  same  in  both  descriptions  of  land,  it  may  be  something 
better  upon  the  upland,  the  profit  was  £6  10«.,  and  I  have  made  this 
note — "  The  tenant  may  and  does  execute  the  same  work  infinitely 
lower."  The  first  crop  produced  from  maiden  land  is  always  extnir 
ordinary,  if  properly  drained,  in  my  experience  never  again  to  be 
equalled  by  any  efiect  of  manuring.  Sometimes  the  rotation,  ae- 
cording  to  the  nature  of  the  land,  was^  first  crop,  rape  or  potatoee; 
second  crop,  oats;  third  crop,  turnips  or  potatoes;  and  the  fourth  crop, 
oats;  with  grass  seeds,  according  to  the  character  of  the  land. 

130.  Is  there  any  great  extent  of  land  in  that  country  susceptible 
being  improved  upon  eqnally  &vourable  terms  7 — I  should  say, 

are  200  square  miles  capable  of  being  improved.     I  do  net 
to  say  upon  equally  favourable  terms. 

131.  Was  the  moorland  low  or  high  1 — Low;  it  was  regular  bog, 
red  bog;  it  was  of  a  blackish,  moorish  nature,  but  etiU  of  a 

depth. 
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tirueufrom      132.  Gould  jou  cut  turf  upou  iti — ^Yes;  but  it  w&s  of  a  mooiy 
M9ide»ee*     nature. 
— -  133.  What  name  would  you  give  to  the  districts  1 — The  Sleiye 

Boughta  range  of  mountains. 

1 34.  What  are  the  particular  reasons  which  prevent  that  land  from 
being  reclaimed  1 — The  want  of  spirit  in  the  proprietors ;  nothing  else. 

135.  Was  your  reclamation  the  cause  of  giving  much  employment 
in  the  neighbourhood  ? — Considerable. 

136.  How  many  acres  do  you  think  you  have  reclaimed  in  any 
one  year  1 — Thirty-five  is  the  greatest  quantity.  I  generally  em- 
ploy fourteen  or  fifteen  sets  of  men  at  task-work.  I  have  as  nmny 
at  this  moment. 

137.  Is  the  district  to  which  you  have  alluded  opened  by  roads  1 — 
Latterly,  it  has  been  a  good  deal. 

138.  How  have  those  roads  been  made? — When  I  went  to  that 
country,  there  was  but  one  road  of  any  description,  and  there  were 
no  bridges  to  it ;  it  went  over  every  hiB  which  could  be  selected, 
and  it  was  utterly  impassable  for  any  wheeled  carriage.  I  got  sur- 
veys made,  in  consequence  of  a  circular  sent  to  the  different  pro- 
prietors; they  all  promised  to  assist  me.  I  employed  an  eminent 
engineer,  and  got  surveys  made  of  the  lines  of  road  necessary  to 
open  it.  I  then  came  before  the  grand  jury  of  Gralway,  and  they 
very  liberally  did  their  part,  although  there  was  some  opposition; 
and  having  so  completed  it,  I  handed  it  over  to  the  Board  of  Works 
for  execution;  the  government  having  agreed  to  advance  half  the 
money. 

139.  Was  the  money  advanced  as  a  grant  or  a  loan  1 — ^It  was 
advanced  as  a  grant  in  that  instance. 

140.  Has  all  the  money  advanced  by  the  Board  of  Works  for 
roads  in  that  district  been  by  way  of  grant  1 — No,  not  half  of  it. 
Some  of  the  proprietors  repaid  me;  indeed,  I  should  say  all  of  them, 
except  the  greatest,  and  he  left  me  to  pay  my  share  and  his  own;  I 
shall  not  name  him. 

141.  Is  there  still  a  want  of  roads  in  the  neighbourhood  ? — Very 
considerable.  That  was  the  main  line  from  rortumna  to  Mount- 
shannon. 

142.  Is  that  the  road  you  are  alluding  to  1 — ^Yes.  I  have  opened 
short  roads  through  my  own  estate,  for  some  of  which  the  county  of 
Galway  gave  me  2«.  a  perch.  The  rest  of  the  expense  I  paid  out  of 
my  own  pocket.  The  county  of  Clare  is  extensively  opened  by 
roads,  and  they  are  now  being  communicated  to  the  county  of  Gal- 
way, or  a  portion  of  it;  but  there  were  none  of  them  passing  within 
seven  miles  of  the  Shannon,  except  this  one.  They  are  all  lateral 
roads ;  there  is  no  cross  road,  so  that  the  country  is  only  partially 
opened,  and  does  not  communicate  with  the  Shannon,  except  at  the 
extreme  ends  of  the  lines  of  road. 

143.  Do  any  of  the  new  roads  which  have  been  opened  in  that 
district,  communicate  from  the  interior  of  the  country  to  the  Shan- 
non 1 — No,  very  few,  indeed.  It  should  be  opened  by  cross  lines 
from  the  mountains  to  the  Shannon;  and  I  may  say  that  these  200 
square  miles  of  country  have  no  cross  road  whatever  to  ^t  to  the 
Shannon,  and  the  people  are  obliged  to  go  to  either  end  of  those 
roads  to  do  so. 
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144.  Does  ihat  district  belong  to  many  different  proprietors  ? — Es^aeH 
There  are  several,  but  not  many;  there  are  half-a-dozen. 

145.  Has  any  of  the  money  advanced  for  the  roads  to  which  you 
have  referred,  between  Clare  and  Gal  way,  been  given  as  a  grant  by 
the  Board  of  Works  ?— Yes, 

146.  Has  the  greater  portion  been  given  hy  the  way  of  grant  or 
loan  1 — My  impression  is,  that  the  greater  part  has  been  by  way  of 
loan. 

147.  Will  yon  state  in  what  proportion  the  eJmense  of  maintain- 
ing the  road  has  been  borne  by  the  county  and  the  barony  1 — In 
•every  instance,  the  expense  of  making  a  road  has  been  borne  by  the 
-barony;  but  the  expense  of  maintaining  it  is  laid  on  the  county. 

148.  I  believe  it  is  all  included  in  one  barony? — Yes. 

149.  Does  not  the  expense  fall  very  heavily  upon  the  barony? — 
No,  I  think  not;  it  was  divided  iiito  twelve  repayments^  it  did  not 
£aJl  very  heavily. 

150.  Are  you  aware  of  the  regulation  under  which  the  Board  ol 
Works  have  been  recently  advancing  sums  of  money  for  making 
roads  of  this  kind,  where  the  proprietors  give  an  equal  sum  ? — I  am. 

151.  Do  you  think  that  such  a  system  could  be  advantageously 
t»irried  out  in  so  whld  a  district,  or  would  it  be  necessary  to  make 
an  absolute  grant  1 — I  think  the  system  adopted  by  the  Board  of 
Works  exceedingly  bad ;  all  roads  for  whatever  purposes  throughout 
•these  mountains  are  made  as  if  they  were  great  mail  coach  roads, 
with  levels  almost  perfect,  by  cutting  and  embanking  at  a  great  ex- 
pense, generally  the  contracting  price  was  £1  a  perch,  or  one  guinea 
a  perch,  which  is  altogether  too  high  for  the  value  of  the  land 
through  which  it  runs,  or  for  the  proprietors  to  subscribe  to.  If  the 
Toads  were  made  of  a  less  expensive  description,  so  as  to  be  some- 
what equivalent  to  the  value  of  the  land  in  the  country  through 
which  they  went,  and  afterwards,  in  case  of  very  extensive  traffic 
Tunning  upon  them,  improved  to  a  better  description,  it  would  be  a 
great  improvement  on  the  system.  At  this  moment,  I  have  a  road 
•making  through  my  own  property,  for  which  the  grand  jury  of  Gal- 
way  granted  me  6x.  9t/.  a  perch,  upon  condition  of  getting  6«.  ^d^ 
from  the  Board  of  Works,  and  making  up  the  difference  out  of  my 
own  pocket  to  £1  per  perch ;  and  I  am  now  actually  making  the 
Toad  at  58.  a  perch,  equally  divided  between  myself  and  the  grand 
jury,  not  calling  upon  the  Board  of  Works,  because  they  would  re- 
<quire  such  a  system  of  perfect  inclines,  and  such  a  S3r8tem  of  expense, 
that  I  preferred  making  the  road  at  my  own  expense  to  having  it 
made  by  the  Board  of  Works. 

152.  Are  you  able  to  state  the  usual  charge  of  the  Board  of  Works 
for  maintaining  such  a  road  as  that  ? — It  amounts  to  about  M.  or 
Id.  a  perch  ;  it  was  1«.  and  more,  but  they  have,  I  believe,  lowered 
it  latterly.  I  remember  it  reaching  higher  than  1«.  considerably, 
and  I  know,  in  Olare,  that  it  is  more  than  double  the  usual  con- 
tracts ;  but  the  system  altogether  is  too  expensive  for  general  im- 
provements. 

153.  I  need  not  ask  whether  the  making  of  these  great  roads 
through  the  country  is  the  first  step  in  reclaiming  these  waste  lands? 
— Without  roads,  nothing  can  be  dona  Unless  the  government 
open  the  country  by  making  roads,  it  is  impossible  for  any  thing  to 
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JErfrodf  fnm  be  effected ;  they  will  not  get  many  men  wlio  will  spend  twelve 
^rarfmet.     years  of   tlieir  lives  in  opening  the  country,  principally  through 
—         other  gentlemen's  estates,  and  lay  out  a  great  deal  of  their  money^ 
as  I  have  done. 

154.  Would  the  value  of  the  laud  in  its  present  state  be  able  to 
pay  for  those  roads,  so  as  to  induce  the  proprietors  to  undertake  the 
making  of  those  roails  % — Certainly  not,  particularly  tenants  for  life» 

155.  What  is  the  population  of  that  district  of  the  Slieve  Boughta 
Tange  ? — The  population  is  very  thin  \  indeed,  in  the  interior,  as  an 
instance  of  the  incredible  sufferings  of  the  people  for  want  of  roads, 
I  will  state  what  happened  this  last  summer.  The  inhabitants  of  a 
Tillage  called  Lerrygoolan,  in  the  heart  of  the  mountain,  had  been 
memorialing  and  applying  to  every  person  they  thought  able  to 
assist  them,  to  get  a  road  out  of  that  village  these  twenty  years  post. 
They  had  no  means  of  getting  their  produce  to  market,  or  getting 
home  themselves  after  nightfall,  or  of  getting  manure  into  the 
village,  and  at  length  the  people  set  to  work  themselves  and  com^ 
menced  making  a  line  of  road  by  their  own  labour,  through  the 
midst  of  a  great  estate,  and  then  some  assistance  wa:3  afforded  to 
them ;  but  to  my  knowledge,  for  twenty  years,  they  had  been  in 
vain  petitioning  and  memorialing  every  influential  person  without 
effect. 

Appendix,      Account    of    Improvements  in  Bog  and  Mountain  Land, 
No-  67.  effected  by  John  Fetherston  H.,  esq.,  extracted  from  the 

Kvidencc  taken  before  the  Select  Committee  on  Public 

Works  in  Ireland— 1S36. 

Where  do  you  livel — ^Within  two  miles  of  Einnegad,  in  th« 
eoanty  of  Westmeath. 

Are  you  a  landed  proprietor  1 — I  am. 

Are  you  possessed  of  bog  land  ? — I  am,  and  of  mountain  land. 

Have  you  improved  either  description  of  land  ? — I  have,  both. 

Have  you  done  so  successfully  ] — I  have,  very  successfully,  lat- 
terly, since  I  began  to  use  the  moveable  railroad,  the  same  as  that 
used  upon  Chat  Moss. 

Will  you  explain  to  the  committee  the  superior  advantage  of  using 
the  railroa<l  ? — The  nature  of  our  hogs,  which  we  call  the  red  bog  in 
Ireland,  which  the  Scotch  call  a  blue  moss,  and  the  English  call  a 
moor,  is,  that  it  requires  after  it  is  drained  a  certain  calcareous 
matter  to  be  brought  to  it,  and  the  moveable  railroad  is  the  cheapest 
mode  we  have  found  out  yet  of  bringing  it.  We  used  to  improve 
formerly  by  barrows,  and  so  got  in  the  gravel  ;  in  a  frost,  by  carts, 
and  the  carts  went  in  and  out  as  well  as  they  could ;  now  we  have 
a  regular  system  of  getting  into  the  bog  by  means  of  the  railroad, 
no  matter  what  the  weather  is ;  if  it  has  been  raining  for  thirty 
weeks  it  makes  no  difference  ;  we  can  get  in  by  the  moveable  rail- 
road ;  and  when  once  we  have  got  in  the  gravel,  and  the  bog  is 
drained,  it  bocomos  mostly  as  good  as  upland,  and  we  can  till  it  as 
freely  sis  any  uplan<l ;  it  becomes  just  as  solid. 

Can  you  state  to  the  committee  the  expense  you  have  been  at  is 
improving,  first  the  bog  land,  and  secondly  the  mountain  land  % — 
Tlie  red  liog  I  commenced  with  first     My  reason  for  commencing 
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^lAk  the  worat  wa«,  that  my  noigb hours,  who  were  all  sceptics,  EirtmBtB^ 
would  say,  if  I  commenced  with  the  lowlands,  tliat  they  could  do  that 
themselves.  I  commenced  with  what  they  all  allowed  they  could 
not  do,  and  that  stood  me  in  £13  an  acre.  I  include  in  that  the 
engineer's  expenses,  the  deputy  engineer's  expenses,  and  all  the  wear 
and  tear  which  I  thought  the  railroad  had  undergone.  I  found,  after 
excarating  a  gravel  hole,  some  limestone,  and  I  gave  myself  credit 
in  that  calculation  for  the  limestone  I  found ;  formerly  I  was 
obliged  to  lay  out  so  much  money  in  quarrying  limestone.  The 
next  that  I  commenced  was  part  of  the  red  )>og  which  was  cut  away, 
the  part  which  we  call  '^cush,''  where  there  was  a  great  deal  of  sedge 
and  moss  growing,  and  that  stood  me  in  £6  per  acre. 

Is  that  land  as  valuable  as  the  former  when  reclaimed  f — It  is 
three  times  as  valuable. 

What  was  the  land  in  both  cases  worth  before  the  improvement! 
«nd  what  is  it  now  worth  after  the  improvement  I — The  red  bog 
was  worth  nothing  except  for  snipenshooting. 

What  is  it  now  worth  1 — I  value  it  at  £1  per  acre. 

Could  you  get  £1  per  acre  for  it  I — Freely.  Some  land  of  the 
same  sort  at  Ashton-under-Lyne,  which  was  finished  by  Mr.  Read, 
he  offered  Lord  Stamford  two  guineas  an  acre  on  the  completion  of 
it,  and  Lord  Stamford  refused  it.  My  land  is  as  good,  with  only  the 
difference  in  the  position  of  the  two. 

Will  you  state  the  value  of  the  other  land  ? — I  am  satisfied,  in  a 
country  that  wanted  meadow  land,  they  would  give  £3  for  it ;  in  the 
county  of  Oarlow  for  instance. 

What  would  it  let  for  in  your  country  f — I  could  take  £2  an  acre 
for  it,  if  I  were  a  farmer  and  let  out  land  for  meadow  ;  but  it  is  not 
the  practice  of  my  business  to  do  so. 

Can  you  state  to  the  committee  the  cost  of  improving  mountain 
land  ] — I  am  now  going  from  Westmeath  into  Galway ;  it  is  the 
mountains  of  Galway,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Woodford,  I  am  ao^ 
qnainted  with,  that  is,  stretching  up  from  the  Shannon  towards 
Mount  Shannon,  a  wild  country  running  into  Clare.  The  flats  of 
these  mountains  do  not  grow  heath ;  they  are  covered  only  with  lonff 
aedge,  which  the  lower  orders  call  ''myng,**  and  it  is  used  very  much 
for  thatching.  It  is  very  superior  to  straw,  and  will  last  for  many 
years.  When  the  great  waters  are  let  off  from  those  flats,  they  im- 
mediately give  a  crop  without  any  oalcareous  matter  being  brought 
They  are  what  we  call  alluvial  lands,  and  the  oat  they  grow  is  so 
very  fine,  and  of  a  rich  gold  colour,  that  if  we  can  possibly  get  it 
down  to  the  lowlands  we  sell  it  freely  for  seed  oats ;  but  the  roads 
being  so  bad,  we  put  it  to  the  purpose  of  illicit  distillation.  It  is  a 
great  deal  cheaper  to  distil  it  than  to  bring  it  to  market,  for  we  could 
only  bring  a  small  sack  at  a  time,  and  we  distil  it  on  the  spot  at 
once,  and  on  that  account  very  little  of  it  finds  its  way  into  the 
market. 

Do  you  include  yourself  when  you  say,  "  we  apply  it  to  illicit 
distiUation*^  1 — I  do.  I  am  a  grazier,  not  a  farmer,  and  most  of  my 
mountain  lands  are  under  cattle;  but  when  first  I  went  there  I  found 

rirt  of  it  settled,  and  I  tried  in  vain  to  stop  that  illicit  distillation, 
found  it  could  not  be  done,  and  in  the  course  of  going  over  the 
ground  I  found  those  stilb  at  work.     At  alnH>st  every  cottage  men 
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jrAnelf  ficm  frequently  brought  me  out  whiskey  to  drink,  and  I  knew  my  life 
E9ui€MC9,     wouhl  not  be  safe  if  I  did  not  taste  the  whiskey,  because  that  was  a 

pledge  that  I  would  not  give  information  ;  I  therefore  tasted  the 

whi^ey  and  said  nothing.  Those  were  the  habits  I  found  in  that 
part  of  the  county  of  Galway.  The  landlords  are  rather  inclined  to 
have  that  illicit  distillation  going  on,  beoiuse  their  rents  are  better 
])aid  by  it  My  rents  I  found  a  great  deal  better  paid  in  conse- 
quence of  it,  and  until  roads  arc  made  in  that  country  it  is  impos- 
sible to  put  it  down.  If  there  were  50,000  troops,  they  would  not 
be  able  to  put  it  down,  for  it  is  a  benefit  to  the  landlord  to  keep  it 
up. 

Is  there  a  great  deficiency  of  roads  in  that  part  of  the  country? — 
There  are  no  roails  at  all.  I  was  obliged  to  take  my  carts  to  pieces 
and  carry  them  on  horses*  backs,  and  then  I  made  roads  through 
part  of  my  own  mountain. 

Should  you  not  consider  it  fair,  if  roads  were  made  throogh  that 
country,  that  a  proportion  of  the  expense  of  such  roads  should  be 
contributed  by  the  landlord  1 — Certainly. 

And  a  compulsory  power  for  that  purpose  given  to  the  Board  of 
Works  1 — It  would  be  a  great  improvement. 

Would  the  landlords  object  to  that  compulsory  power  being  given  ? 
— A  great  number  of  them  would,  for  it  is  a  very  rare  thing  to  find 
a  man  of  any  class  inclined  to  join  in  making  improvements  in  that 
country;  he  opposes  it. 

How  do  you  account  for  that  state  of  society  ? — ^For  instance, 
when  I  required  to  make  eleven  miles  of  meer,  instead  of  joining  me 
in  it,  my  neighbours  said  I  ought  to  be  very  thankful  for  being- 
allowed  to  do  it.  In  fact,  the  lands  were  all  m  comnHm,  and  the 
tenants  were  receiving  a  benefit  from  them,  and  I  found  great  difi^ 
culty  in  satisfying  them.  I  speak  of  the  mountain  country  ;  there 
are  no  gentlemen  residing  in  that  mountain  country,  and  the  people 
are  in  a  lawless  state. 

Have  there  not  been  some  roads  lately  passed  throogh  that 
country  *? — There  are  roads  making  in  some  places ;  but  my  neigh- 
bour, Mr.  Sampson,  has  land  twenty  miles  in  circumference,  and 
there  is  nothing  but  a  pathway  and  only  two  farm-houses  upon  it. 
I  have  eleven  miles,  and  there  is  no  road  near  us* 

Lppendix,  Remarks  on  the  Improvement  of  some  of  the  Wastes 
To.  126^  which  were  visited  by  the  Commissioners  for  inquiring 

Vaoes  visited     respecting  the  Occupation  of  Land  in  Ireland. 

ttMtoiwrt.  The  reclamation  of  the  wastes  has  long  been  a  suhject  of  such  deep 

interest  in  Ireland,  that  we  determined  to  examine,  as  fully  as  our 
time  would  permit,  the  experiments  made  in  different  districts,  and 
to  collect  all  the  authentic  evidence  we  could  obtain  respecting  them ; 
much  of  this  will  be  found  in  the  examination  of  the  witnesses  and 
in  the  A]>pendix,  but  the  remarks  we  are  about  to  ofi^r  will  in  some 
degree  convey  the  impressions  which  the  evidence  and  in^pectioB 
have  left  on  our  minds. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  advert  with  any  detail  to  the  answers  of 
the  witnesses  or  the  statements  in  the  Appendix,  or  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  all  the  modes  for  the  improvement  of  waste  lands  or  bogs 
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brouglit  before  us  in  the  course  of  our  inquiry,  or  to  detail  tliose  in  WaHm  vi 
the  cultivated  districts  where  draininc^  is  carried  on  to  a  consider-  ^.   .   ^ 
able  extent  and  with  great  spirit ;  nor  will  we  allude  further  than        __ 
we  have  done  to  the  schools,  from  which,  as  at  Tcmplemoyle  and 
Larne,  so  much  good  may  be  expected.     But  the  importance  of  the 
subject  and  the  class  of  improvement  may  be  best  explained  by  the 
following  extract  from  the  report  of  the  committee  of  1830,  while  the 
extent  of  the  work  yet  to  be  done  will  appear  from  the  very  able 
statement  of  Mr.  Griffith,  annexed  to  our  report. 

**  The  possibility  of  reclaiming  the  bog  and  mountainous  districts 
of  Ireland  has  long  been  the  matter  of  Parliamentary  attention.  In 
1809  a  Commission  was  issued,  which  completed  a  most  minute  and 
scientific  inquiry,  the  results  of  which  were  communicated  to  the 
House  in  four  important  reports.  It  appears  that  *  there  are  about 
3,000,000  of  Irish  acres  of  waste  land,  equal  to  5,000,000  of  English 
acres,  which  are  considered  to  be  almost  all  reclaimable.*  In  the 
year  1819  the  subject  was  brought  under  the  consideration  of  the 
Committee  on  the  State  of  Disease,  and  it  was  recommended  that 
*  these  objects  may  be  properly  left  to  individuals  or  associations  as 
a  profitable  adventure,  legal  provisions  being  made  for  their  repay- 
ment by  a  portion  of  the  ground,  either  in  fee  or  on  lease.'  Expe- 
riments which  have  been  subsequently  tried  seem  to  confirm  the 
reasoning  and  anticipations  of  the  commissioners  with  respect  to  the 
great  profit  and  practicability  of  these  drainages.  It  is  in  evidence 
that,  by  an  expense  of  somewhat  about  £7  an  acre,  land  in  the 
county  of  Sligo  has  been  reclaimed,  and  rendered  worth  a  rent  of 
30*, ;  or  if  preserved  in  the  hands  of  the  proprietor,  that  it  is  made 
capable  of  repaying  all  expenses  by  three  years'  pro<luce,  leaving  all 
subsequent  returns  clear  gain.  This  evidence  is  confirmed  by  the 
experience  of  an  intelligent  witness,  who  considers  the  expense  of 
the  improvement  to  have  been  rather  overstated.  Both  these  wit- 
nesses are  English,  having  no  local  bias  whatever  to  influence  their 
judgment. 

"  These  opinions  have  received  further  confirmation  by  the  exa- 
mination of  General  Bourke  before  your  committee.  That  gentle- 
man states  that  he  is  a  proprietor  of  bogs,  in  different  places,  and 
has  tried  the  experiment  of  improving  them — that  bog,  on  which 
turf  had  been  cut,  and  which  was  in  a  wild  and  uncultivated  state, 
had  been,  at  an  expense  of  £7  an  acre,  raised  from  I0s»  to  the  value 
of  30«.  acreable  rent.  General  Bourke  expresses  his  belief  that  simi- 
lar improvements,  though  not  perhaps  to  so  great  a  profit,  might  be 
effected  elsewhere ;  but  that  the  state  of  the  law  prevents  partition 
of  bogs  held  in  common,  without  the  expcuijive  process  of  a  bill  in 
Chancery.  He  adds  an  expression  of  his  belief,  that  if  the  proprie- 
tors of  adjacent  townlands  could  obtain  possession  of  their  several 
allotments  of  bog  by  a  cheap  and  short  process,  a  considerable  ex- 
penditure of  capital  would  take  place;  the  result  would  be  profitable 
to  a  certain  degree  to  the  owner,  and,  at  all  events,  would  give  re- 
lief to  numbers  of  people,  by  affording  them  emplo3nnent,  and  would 
enable  a  population,  superabundant  in  other  places,  to  obtain  settle- 
ments on  the  lands  reclaimed.  *  No  person  of  sane  mind,'  observes 
Mr.  Rickman,  *  would  desire  that  the  machinery  of  an  English  In- 
dosure  Act  should  be  employed  throughout  Ireland,  bec&UH^  \.t^^>^^ 
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!M  minted  create  interminable  delay,  and  an  expense  usually  estimated  at  £& 
m  Onm-  the  En^li!i»h  acre.'  Various  bills  have,  at  different  times^  been 
brought  forward  to  facilitate  these  objects,  but  no  legislatire  measure 
has  as  yet  receive<l  the  sanction  of  Parliament. 

'MVhen  the  immense  importance  of  bringing  into  a  prodnctiTO 
Btat«  5,000,000  acres,  now  lying  waste,  i»  considered,  it  cannot  but 
be  a  subject  of  regret  and  of  surprise,  that  no  greater  progress  in 
this  undertaking  has  as  yet  been  made.  If  this  work  can  be  accom- 
plished, not  only  would  it  afford  a  transitory  but  a  permanent 
demand  for  productive  labour,  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  rise 
of  wages  and  an  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  poor;  oppoiv 
tunities  would  also  be  afforded  for  the  settlement  of  the  peaaaotrj, 
now  superabundant  in  particular  districts,  on  waste  lands^  which  at 
present  scarcely  produce  the  means  of  sustenance,  or  suited  for 
numan  institutions.  This  cliange  would  be  alike  advantageous  to 
the  lands  from  whence  the  settlers  are  taken,  and  to  those  en  which 
they  may  hereafter  be  fixed,  and  may  facilitate  the  means  of  intro- 
ducing a  comfortable  yeomanry,  and  an  improved  agriculture  in  the 
more  fertile  districts.  The  severe  pressure  of  the  system  of  clemr- 
ing  £EU7ns,  and  ejecting  sub-tenants,  may  thus  be  mitigated,  and  the 
general  state  of  the  peasantry  improved.  Viewing  this  subject  in 
relation  to  the  general  interests  of  the  country,  the  preservation  of 
the  peace,  the  relations  of  landlord  and  tenant,  and  the  extension  of 
wealth,  and  considering  the  slow  progress  that  has  as  yet  been  made 
towards  the  attainment  of  objects  of  such  inestimable  importance, your 
committee,  though  they  depart  reluctantly  from  what  they  consider  a 
general  principle,  venture  to  recommend  the  trial  of  one  or  two  ex- 
periments, on  a  limited  scale,  at  the  public  ex}>ense.  They  feel  con- 
fident  that  such  a  course  of  proceeding  would  lead  to  the  applicaUon 
of  private  capital  hereafter  to  the  same  object,  and  would  ultimately 
act  most  materially  upon  the  wealth  and  industry  of  the  country.*' 

The  first  improvement  of  this  nature  which  came  under  our  notice 
was  at  Tullychar,  in  the  county  of  Tyrone,  one  of  the  exposed 
mountains  between  Lough  Derg  and  Bamesmore,  of  the  mica  slate 
formation,  so  well  described  by  Professor  Johnson,  ^  as  consisting 
chiefly  of  bard  and  slaty  rocks,  crumbling  slowly,  forming  poor  thin 
soils,  which  rest  on  impervious  rock,  and  which,  from  the  height  to 
which  it  rises  generally  above  the  level  of  the  sea  (in  this  case  400 
to  900  feet),  are  rendered  more  unproductive  by  an  unpropitious 
climate." 

The  details  of  the  first  proceedings  on  this  most  unpromising 
locality,  are  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Evidence  (Appendix,  No.  12)  ; 
while  the  progress,  the  expenditure,  and  the  present  state  will  be 
found  in  the  examination  of  Mr.  James  Anderson,  No,  208. 

The  soil,  composed  of  a  very  poor  clay  of  a  dark  brown  colour, 
generally  of  only  a  few  inches  in  thickness,  or  of  a  blue  clay  with 
iuferi(M*  limestone  at  a  considerable  depth,  was  covered  by  a  bog, 
which  varied  in  depth  from  six  to  ten  feet  in  the  mountain,  and  from 
five  to  two  feet  on  the  part  enclosed  for  a  model  farm  and  new  field* 
ibr  the  tenants. 

In  1835  six  families  held  the  arable,  about  eighty  acres :  their 
Bouses  were  crowded  together,  and  their  hamu  intermixed  in  the 
most  hopeleat  coninBioTv^  ^\a\^  «v«r^  \i^f^  «t  Xki^A  ^graitd  in  coni- 
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mon.  The  townland  was  first  divided  into  fourteen  forms,  of  which  Wm 
twelve  were  given  to  the  former  tenants,  and  two  reserved  for  the  ^.^^ 
aon  of  a  tenant  in  the  lowlands,  who  had  been  educated  at  Temple-  ""'"** 
moyle,  to  occupy  it  as  a  model  farm  while  he  assisted  them  with  Mr.  An 
instruction,  and  endeavoured  to  enforce  the  fulfilment  of  their  8oii,906 
Agreements  as  to  improvements.  3*- 

Enclosures  for  planting  were  made  so  as  to  give  shelter  from  the 
prevalent  winds ;  but  in  the  more  exposed  parts  the  trees  have  as 
yet  nearly  failed,  from  their  receiving  so  little  nourishment  from  the 
deep  bog. 

Houses  of  stone  and  lime,  slated,  were  built  for  the  tenants  who 
were  removed.  Every  farm  was  provided  with  a  road,  and  divided 
into  fields  completely  fenced,  and  a  field  (about  one-sixth  of  the 
future  arable)  was  broken  up,  heavily  limed,  and  sown  with  oatt 
and  grass  seed,  for  each  occupier  of  a  new  farm.  Yet  the  tenants 
were  not  able  to  pay  a  rent  higher  than  two-thirds  of  the  annual 
rent  previously  paid  for  the  land,  so  inadequate  were  their  skill  and 
capital. 

The  farm,  till  lately  held  by  the  proprietor  as  a  model  farm, 
having  been  thorough-<lrained,  will  probably  now  be  remunerative  to 
the  person  entrusted  with  its  management,  who  occupies  it  as  tenant; 
and  with  the  shelter  from  the  planting,  and  the  improvement  in  the 
climate,  and  in  the  soil  from  thoroughnd raining,  there  is  little  doubt 
but  that  it  will  at  some  period  remunerate  the  proprietor. 

A  small  portion  of  ground  has  been  reserved  near  the  centre,  to 
build  a  school-house. 

Thero  have  been  no  agrarian  outrages  or  attempts  at  intimidation 
during  the  progress  of  the  work,  nor  much  trouble,  except  an  attempt 
by  the  sons  of  a  deceased  tenant  to  divide  a  farm. 

The  examination  of  this  townland  will  afford  an  example  of  the 
expense  which  those  have  to  struggle  with,  who  attempt  to  improve 
an  exposed  mountain,  occupied  by  a  poor  and  ignorant  peasantry, 
and  to  force  an  immediate  amelioration  in  their  houses  and  in  their 
forms. 

Having  already  stated  that  we  do  not  intend  to  repeat  the 
evidence,  we  must  refer  to  it  for  the  accounts  of  many  estates  and  the 
proceedings  of  many  landlords  in  the  improvement  of  their  proper- 
ties, and  of  several  tenants  in  the  amelioration  of  their  forms,  and  of 
their  condition.  But  the  district  round  Olifibny  is  so  circumstanced, 
and  has  been  dealt  with  in  so  peculiar  a  manner,  that  it  seems  to  us 
to  merit  a  more  particular  notice. 

It  forms  the  north-western  point  of  the  county  of  Sligo,  and  lies  CliflTon^y 
nearly  midway  between  the  towns  of  Sligo  and  Bally  shannon.     It  ?^^w 
extends  from  the  mountain  range  of  Truskmore  and  Benbulben  to  Lynci' 
the  promontory  of  Mullaghmoro,  which,  stretching  out  far  into  the 
Atlantic,  marks  the  southern  extremity  of  the  bay  of  Donegal ;  near 
this  point  a  harbour  has  been  made  chiefly  by  the  proprietor,  at  a 
very  considerable  expense. 

In  the  Appendix  (F.)  Poor  Inquiry  (Ireland)  of  1836,  pa^'e  369, 
the  Rev.  Charles  Clarke  thus  notices  this  district : — "  The  drifting 
9andt,  which  at  one  or  two  places  are  making  dreadful  inroads  on 
the  cultivated  lands  of  the  barony,  still  remain  to  be  noticed.     To 
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the  north  of  Lissadils,  the  townlaiids  of  Ballinadar  and  BallintenipTe^ 
belonging  to  the  bishopric  of  Elphin,  and  those  of  Ballimalurry,  and 
part  of  Ardtarmon,  the  property  of  Sir  R.  Gore  Booth,  bart.,  withiit 
the  last  few  years  have  been  entirely  covered,  to  a  depth  varying 
from  one  to  ten  feet.  The  place  was  visited  by  the  assistant-com- 
missioner, and  a  more  desolate  scene  cannot  well  be  imagined.  The 
houses,  all  of  them  embedded  as  high  as  the  eaves,  many  of  them 
entirely  covered,  and  with  the  roof  broken  in  by  the  incumbent 
weight,  the  only  place  of  ingress  and  egress  being  through  an  aper- 
ture in  the  latter  ;  and  an  extent  exceeding  500  acres,  the  greater 
part  of  which  was  fine  and  cultivated  land,  now  presenting  an  un- 
varied surface  of  white,  dry,  barren  sand.  Sixty-four  families  stilt 
remain  at  Ballintemple,  the  men  earning  a  livelihood  on  the  sea  side. 
Five  acres  only  now  remain  to  them  capable  of  tillage,  although  they 
formerly  paid  county  cess  for  105,  and  at  the  previous  levy  were 
charged  to  that  tax  for  fifteen  acres.  If  an  attempt  be  not  speedily 
made  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  sand,  it  will  extend  very  rapidly; 
and,  from  its  increased  extent,  the  stopping  it  will  become  every 
year  a  work  of  greater  difficulty.  It  is  probable  that  the  adjoining 
and  very  populous  townland  of  Ballyconnell  (also  belonging  to  the 
bishoprick  of  Elphin)  will  be  the  next  that  will  suffer.  Without  » 
combined  effort  on  the  part  of  the  proprietors,  it  will  be  useless  to 
attempt  a  remedy,  as  it  will  be  of  no  avail  for  one  proprietor  to  en- 
deavour to  reclaim  while  his  land  is  subject  to  the  sand  drifting  from 
the  lands  of  the  otlier.  On  the  Bishop's  land,  being  under  lease^  it 
is  not  expected  that  any  attempt  will  be  made.  On  the  estate  of 
Lord  Palmerston  the  farther  progress  of  a  blowing  sand  of  this 
description  has  been  successfully  arrested.  More  than  200  acres  (in 
the  townland  of  Mullaghmore,  in  the  parish  of  Ahwmlish)  which  had 
been  covered,  were  covered  with  bent  (arundo  arenariaj  at  an  ex- 
pense of  more  than  £o  per  acre  (stated  in  the  note  that  it  could  at 
that  time  be  done  at  £1  per  acre)«  This  has  effectually  stopped  the 
increase  of  the  eviL  The  sand  is  now  becoming  more  firm  and 
solid,  and  small  spots  of  white  clover  are  appearing  on  it.  The  bent 
was  at  first  planted  in  rows,  and  wajs  found  quite  ineffectual,  as  the 
wind  blowing  in  one  direction  cleared  the  sand  out  of  the  intervab 
between  tlie  rows  of  bent,  and  the  next  cross  wind  broke  it  down. 
Planting  it  irregularly  was  then  adopted,  and  sufficiently  answered 
the  purpose.  On  another  sand,  covering  the  Strand  HiH,  near 
Knockarea,  the  row  planting  of  the  bent  has  been  adopted,  and  found 
of  no  avail.  The  planting  of  these  tracts  in  this  manner  would 
prove  a  very  profitable  expenditure  of  labour  and  capital,  as  there 
IS  no  calculating  where  the  evil,  if  not  arrested,  will  stop.  To  the 
poorer  classes  it  would  be  a  great  relief,  as  the  employment  would 
be  afforded  in  winter,  when  they  have  little  labour  in  their  own 
holding  to  engage  them,  the  moisture  of  tliat  season  being  the  best 
adapted  for  the  operation  of  planting  the  bent." 

Our  inspection  of  this  district,  in  the  month  of  July,  enables  us  to 
bear  a  cheering  testimony  to  the  success  which  hafl  crowned  the  ju- 
dicious management  of  this  experiment.  The  surface,  exposed  to 
all  the  fury  of  the  western  gales,  has  been  rendered  firm  on  the  low 

d  hills,  which  are  gradually  becoming  covered  with  clover  and 
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■  *  _ ' 

treibtl ;  while  the  seedling  pinus  marUima,  springing  up  in  the  sand  WaaU 
among  the  bent,  afford  a  fair  promise  that  they  may  serve  the  same  ^,  <Ag 
good  purpose  as  in  the  sandy  pkins  of  the  Landes,  near  Bordeaux.    ""*•«• 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  this  success  would  have  in-  " 
duced  all  others  in  the  neighbourhood  to  adopt  a  similar  course;  but 
though  we  did  not  visit  the  scene  of  desolation  described  by  Mr. 
Clarke,  we  saw  enough  from  the  mail-coach  road  to  convince  us  that 
much  of  that  district  was  still  abandoned  to  tlie  sand,  though  appa- 
rently less  exposed  than  the  wild  headland  of  Mullaghmore. 

From  various  causes,  there  has  not  as  yet  been  any  combined 
effort,  oa  the  part  of  the  proprietors  of  land,  to  stop  the  evil,  and 
we  learned  that  700  statute  acres,  held  under  the  Ecclesiastical  Com- 
missioners, and  above  350  on  other  properties,  are  now  covered  vith 
sand.  The  misery  of  the  inhabitants,  still  upwards  of  forty  families^ 
who  live  in  sand,  by  which  the  roofs  of  their  houses  are  covered,  is 
in  itself  an  impediment  to  the  improvement,  as  the  trespass  of  their 
pigs  and  asses  is  fatal  to  the  bent-planting ;  and  yet,  as  we  were  in- 
formed, they  are  so  unwilling,  even  where  able  or  promised  assis- 
tance, to  remove  from  the  warm  sand  to  a  more  exposed  situation, 
where  they  might  follow  their  present  occupation  of  fishing  or  the 
reclamation  of  bog  or  mountain,  that  as  yet  the  proprietor  has  only 
succeeded  in  locating  about  twelve  families  on  the  adjoining  town- 
land. 

The  experiment,  however,  has  been  made,  with  equal  success^ 
within  a  few  miles  of  Sligo,  on  the  townland  of  Killaspugbrone,  by 
Mr.  Walker,  and  on  Carrowdough,  by  Mr.  S.  Barrett. 

But  the  experiment  deserving  of  the  most  attentive  examination,  KiocaMr 
18  the  division  of  the  land  among  the  holders,  without  dispossessing  Q*  ^  ^1 
a  single  person.  From  the  expenditure  in  labour,  on  the  extensive 
improvements  described  by  Mr.  Clarke,  and  still  continued  under 
Mr.  Lynch,  and  from  the  sums  received  for  the  farm  roads  and  fences, 
these  tenants  are  at  present  enabled  to  support  their  families  and  pay 
their  rents ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  they  could  do  so  if  the 
employment  were  to  cease,  and  they  were  left  to  their  own  unaided 
exertions. 

One  of  the  most  extensive  districts  of  waste  land  in  Ireland  liea  Erris,  Ac 
in  the  western  part  of  Mayo,  occupying,  it  may  be  said,  the  whole 
barony  of  Erris,  and  a  large  portion  of  those  adjoining.  Much 
interesting  information  relative  to  this  district  will  be  found  in  the 
evidence  of  Dean  Lyons  (No.  26).  The  worst  species  of  tenancy  in 
common  is  there  detailed — ^the  periodical  re-division  of  the  townLandi 
when  in  it«  re-distribution  among  the  occupiers  the  improvements 
(if  any)  fell  into  the  common  stock,  without  any  security  for  their 
enjoyment  by  the  industrious  farmer  who  was  liazardous  enough  to 
attempt  them. 

It  is  only  within  the  last  few  years  that,  by  the  construction  of 
two  main  roads,  a  communication  has  been  opened  between  these 
distant  wilds  and  the  rest  of  the  county  of  Mayo,  to  the  fiscal  revenue 
of  which  they  ha<l  long  been  contributors,  though  the  importance  of 
such  works  is  incalculable  in  developing  the  resources  of  a  district, 
many  portions  of  which  are  capable  oif  being  rendered  much  more 
productive,  if  not  for  tillage,  undoubtedly  for  pasture. 

Until  such  works  are  accomplished,  the  village  system^  so  ^r^ys.- 
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aim  mmied  diciai  to  individual  indnstry,  cannot  be  broken  np,  and  tbe  impror^* 
UU  Cam^     ment  of  the  country  and  of  the  people  must  be  yet  imperfect. 
mtmmn*  Yqi  jt  is  idle  to  hope  that  the  peasantry  on  the  hill  sides,  who 

have  derived  comparatively  little  l)enefit  from  the  mere  formation 
of  great  leading  highways,  will  voluntarily  assess  themselves  for  the 
further  construction  of  works,  the  advantages  of  which,  from  their 
insufficient  extent,  they  have  not  as  yet  had  a  fitir  opportunity  of 
testing. 

The  same  principles  of  local  taxation,  which  are  found  properly 
applicable  to  the  case  of  accommodation  roads  in  the  richer  and 
more  reclaimed  districts,  cannot  be  applied  to  the  poor  ocottpiers  of 
the  mountain  sides.  They  would  sink  at  once  under  the  weight  of 
such  increased  taxation.  What  was  intended  to  encourage  would 
only  damp  the  desire  for  improvement,  and  instead  of  being  the 
source  of  greater  happiness  and  contentment,  would  become  the 
cause  of  increased  poverty  and  complaint. 

The  beneficial  effect  of  such  great  publie  works,  not  alone  in  a 
local  but  in  a  national  point  of  view,  is  sufficiently  apparent  in  the 
rapid  rise  of  the  prosperous  town  of  Belmullet,  on  the  shore,  where, 
in  1822,  stood  the  solitary  residence  of  an  officer  of  the  coast  guard, 
and  which  is  now  a  petty  and  quarter  sessions'  station,  has  weekly 
markets  and  monthly  fairs,  while  it  is  the  depdt  of  all  those  commo- 
dities, now  extensively  consumed,  which  previously  were  supplied 
through  means  of  the  smuggler,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  revenue. 

The  export  of  corn  (a  t/ihie  of  which  was  kindly  furnished  by  Mr. 
Reilly,  the  chief  merchant  of  the  place),  has,  during  the  last  twenty 
years,  risen  from  eighty  to  1,600  tons,  and  this  from  a  district  whose 
surplus  produce  in  fonner  years  was  injuriously  applied  to  purposes 
of  illicit  distillation,  of  which  it  is  to  be  regretted  too  much  still  re- 
mains. The  construction  of  more  numerous  and  intersecting  roads 
is,  however,  a  necessary  step  to  the  improvement  of  these  districts 
of  Mavo. 
idSL  The  island  of  Achill,  in  the  Imrony  of  Borrishoole  (another  part  of 

this  unreclaimed  district),  we  visited  at  the  same  period. 

In  no  part  of  Ireland  perhaps  is  to  be  found  a  more  wild  and  un- 
cultured district.  The  island  seems  still  in  the  rudest  state.  The 
inhabitants  of  villages  hold  in  common  large  tracts  of  land,  of  which 
but  a  small  ])ortion  is  under  tillage,  and  in  many  instances  migmte 
periodically  in  a  body  from  the  hill  side  to  the  shore  as  the  ripening 
of  the  rye,  the  digging  of  their  early  potatoes,  the  supply  of  water 
for  their  cattle,  or  at  a  later  period  of  the  year,  the  saving  of  their 
inland  crops,  may  re<|uire  their  personal  attention.  They  are  at  a 
great  distance  from  any  market  by  ro:id,  and  placed  on  an  iron* 
bouud  shore,  without  any  pier  or  safe  harbour  whence  to  ship  that 
portion  of  their  protluce  which  is  not  consumed  in  illicit  distillation. 
The  few  cattle  they  rear  are  their  only  exports,  and  these  find  an 
annual  sale  in  the  distant  fairs  of  Mayo. 

The  settlement  made  by  the  Acliill  Missionary  Institution  is  the 

only  attempt  at  reclamation  which  has  been  made  in  the  island. 

r*  ICr.  The  evidence   in  reference  to  it  will  be  found  in   our  second 

Bl^  474.    volume ;  and  although,  as  in  other  places,  it  shows  an  outlay  much 

larger  than  was  originally  contemplated,  and  not  likely  to  be  rema- 

"^     wtive  for  a  considenibV^  '^T\^,>}^\.>^«m^^\^>^T^&t8Jble  land  has 
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been  brought  iuto  cultivation,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Ifksftt  i 
under  a  society  whose  object  would  be  more  exclusively  directed  to  ^.'**  Ci 
the  reclaniationof  waste  lands^  the  experiment  might  not  be  more  ^""**'"^ 
eucccssfully  effected. 

The  district  of  Conneniara,  though  containing,  like  the  portion  of  Connenu 
Mayo  which  we  have  described,  a  large  quantity  of  uncultivated  Report  c 
land,  is  more  mountainous  and  more  deeply  indented  by  the  "  bays  ^®^" 
of  the  oceans,"  from  which  it  is  said  to  derive  its  name.     Here  we 
find  the  same  result  from  opening  the  country  with  the  few  roads 
that  have  been  made.     The  villages  of  Olifden,  as  the  market  of  the 
district,  and  Roundstone,  as  a  fishery  station,  have  sprang  up  and 
added  annualli/  to  the  revenue  a  larger  sum  than  was  expended  on 
those  roads.    The  effects  of  this  expenditure  on  the  general  improve- 
ment of  the  country  are  strongly  stated  in  the  sixth  Report  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Public  Works,  and  worthy  of  the  serious  attention 
of  the  Government. 

In  the  Report  on  PublicWorks(Ireland)  of  1829,  and  in  the  Report 
on  State  of  the  Poor  (Ireland)  in  1830,  it  is  stated  that  Clifden, 
which  in  1822  paid  nothing  whatever  in  the  way  of  revenue,  paid, 
in  1828,  £5,670,  and  with  the  district  adjoining  "it,  £6,080;  and  Mr. 
Williams  said,  before  the  Select  Committee  on  the  State  of  the  Poor 
in  Ireland,  in  1830,  that  "the  expenditure  of  £160,000  in  public 
works  in  Connaught  in  seven  years  produced  an  increase  of  the 
annual  revenue  equal  to  the  whole  of  that  expenditure." 

Three  of  the  commissioners  visited  the  remote  islands  of  South 
Arran.  These  islands  afibrd  some  curious  matters  of  observation. 
They  are  narrow,  and  about  twelve  miles  in  length,  containing  a 
population  of  about  600  families.  At  first  view,  the  larger  island 
presents  the  appearance  of  one  continued  stratum  of  bare  limestone 
rock  ;  and  its  character  is  consequently  that  of  the  most  complete 
sterility.  But  the  limestone  stratum  is  intersected  by  frequent 
fissures  ;  and  in  these  fi^'sures  the  soil  is  so  fertile  as  not  only  to 
supply  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  with  potatoes,  but  to  afford  a  most 
luxuriant  grass,  which  supports  a  remarkahly  fine  breed  of  cows,  the 
calves  of  which  are  in  much  request,  and  bring  large  prices  on  the 
mainland.  The  inhabitants  of  the  islands  are  stated  to  be  very 
industrious  and  orderly.  They  support  themselves  principally  by 
fishing,  and  by  the  sale  of  sea-weed,  which  they  take  to  the  opposite 
coast.  Their  houses  are  comparatively  comfortable,  and  their  con- 
dition better  than  that  of  the  population  in  many  parts  of  Ireland 
They  complain,  and  very  justly,  of  the  total  want  of  roads  in  the 
island.  Although  the  inhabitants  contribute  to  the  country  burdens, 
there  is  literally  nothing  like  a  road  in  the  larger  island.  From  the 
want  of  such  a  means  of  communication,  the  inhabitants  experience 
great  inconvenience,  the  character  of  the  stratum  of  limestone,  with 
its  transverse  fissures,  rendering  it  nearly  impossible  for  a  horse  or 
animal  of  burden,  to  pass  from  one  part  of  the  island  to  another. 
The  want  of  piers  for  the  fishing  boats  is  also  a  matter  of  just 
complaint. 

At  Glen  cask  e,  in  the  county  of  Sligo,  about  six  miles  from  Bal-  Iri«^  ^< 
lina,  on  a  tract  of  mountain  lan<l,  taken  some  years  ago  by  the  Irish  ^S»LS 
Waste  Land  Improvement  Company,  considerable  progress  has  been  estate,  S 
made  in  reclamation.     A  number  of  neat  slated  ootta^ealuvi^^misi^^ 
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V  ritUed  already  built,  with  small  farms  of  reclaimable  mountain  attached, 

C^^"^     and  tenants  have  been  located,  who  evince  much  industry  in  their 

'*^*'        proceedings.     A  comfortable  farm  house,  with  suitable  appendaf^es, 

has  been  erected  for  the  intelligent  superintendent  of  the  estate,  Mr. 

Lermont.     The  farm  belonging  to  it  is  now  in  profitable  cultivation, 

producing  luxuriant  crops,  and  affording  a  fair  promise  of  what  may 

be  effected  throughout  much  of  this  district  by  care  and  attention, 

with  a  moderate  outlay  of  capital. 

rrin,  8rd      The  settlement  at  Kilkerrin,  in  the  county  of  Galway,  also  the 

,  1844.     property  of  the  company,  is  almost  cut  off  from  any  commanicatioD 

by  land,  thou<;h  considerable  improvement  has  been  made  there, 

under  unfavourable  circumstances. 

lakill  Another  tract  of  land  in  the  reclamation  of  which  the  Waste  Land 

5,  13th     Company  are  engaged,  is  situated  at  Ballinakill,  near  Loughrea,  in 

»  1844.     ^jj^  county  of  Gralway,  where  many  tenants  have  }>ecn  established 

upon  small  holdings,  and  evince  a  disposition  to  industry ;  and  the 

cultivation  of  other  parts  of  the  lands  in  lease  to  the  company  is 

progressing  gradually.     Details  of  the  reclamation  of  this  estate, 

along  with  the  others  belonging  to  the  company,  will  be  found  in  the 

Robin-     evidence  of  Colonel  Kobinson,  and  in  the  reports  of  the  company,  in 

187.  the  Appendix,  No.  18. 

■J^^'  In  passing  along  the  coast  of  Kerry,  by  Castlemaine  Bay,  from  the 

pre-eminently  miserable  village  of  Kilorglin  to  Caherciveen,  the  road 
passes  through  a  part  of  the  property  of  the  late  Lord  Headley,  re- 
ferred to  in  the  report  of  the  committee  of  1830,  and  fully  described 
fins,  2  93  in  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Wiggins,  and  the  under-agent,  A.  Talbot    In 
>t,  690.    passing  along,  the  eye  is  struck  by  the  flourishing  plantation  and 
white  houses  of  Glenbegh  ;  but  the  other  parts  of  the  property  do 
not  exhibit  to  the  passenger  those  evidences  of  prosperity  which 
might  be  expected  where  so  much  is  described  to  have  been  done  at 
such  a  gain  to  the  proprietor.     Unfortunately  we  had  not  leisure  to 
examine  this  property  more  minutely. 
iHlliams-      From  Kanturk,  we  proceeded,  on  the  19tli  of  Septeml»er,  to  exa- 
mine the  lands  of  Kingwilliamstown,  held  by  the  occupiers  imme- 
diately under  the  Crown,  in  a  mountainous  district,  in  the  l»arony  of 
Duhallow,  and  north-western  part  of  the  county  of  Cork,  adjoining 
Kerry,  and  not  far  from  the  tounty  of  Limerick. 
a^  Pj^       The  improvements  were  undertaken  in  this  district  on  the  sag- 
No.  173;  gestion  of  the  committee  on  the  State  of  the  Poor  in  Ireland,  which 
No. 316;  sat  in  1830,  and  detailed  accounts  of  their  proceedings  were  pre- 
No.  69;  aented  to  Parliament  in  1834,  1836,  1837,  1839,  1841,  and  1844. 
No*  8-      ^^^^  objects  for  which  they  were  undertaken,  and  the  state  of  the 
No.  612.'  district,  may  be  gathere«l  sufliciently  in  detail  from  the  following 
extracts  from  the  Treasury  Minute  of  31st  January,  1831,  transmit- 
ted to  the  Commissioners  of  Woods,  &c.,  from  the  report  of  Mr. 
Weale,  sent  by  them  to  the  Treasury,  and  the  description  of  the  dis- 
trict, by  Mr.  Griffith,  in  his  report  of  1829. 

Extract  from  Treanurt/  Minute. 

Ftipert,         **  ^Jy  Lorils  do  not  feci  theinselvcs  called  upon  to  adopt  these  opinions  of 

No.  173,  the  committee  <»f  IHHO  to  tlieir  fullest  extent ;  but  perceiving  from  the  evi- 

5,    *         dence  of  Mr.  Weale,  an  officer  in  the  J>and  Revenue  department,  that  the 

Crown  is  in  |)0{^*es:*\ov\  o^  a  luowTvXaxw  ^i^tftte  in  Ireland,  ererr  acre  of  which 

is  stated  *  to  be  eavabVe  o?  a  \^ft\\  %V;iVi  ^A  «iv\x:vs%JCvi<  vfiw-^  Lords  are  of 
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opinion  that  it  may  be  clcsirai)le  that  the  Crown,  in  it$  capacity  of  landlord,  Want§a 
should  undertake  the  discharj^e  of  those  duties  which  it  is  so  nec(?ssary  and  bu  the  i 
important  that  the  ordinary  inheritoru  of  the  landed  estates  should  perform  mimuni 
towards  their  respective  tenantry.  ^« 

**  My  Lords  consider  that  this  interpo«)ition  of  the  Crown  may  at  once 
afford  an  exami>le,  and  give  a  stimulus  to  the  landed  proprietors  of  Ireland, 
as  well  as  bring  to  the  test  of  experiment  those  various  propositions  of  Par- 
liamentary commissioners  and  committees,  which  recommend,  as  an  object 
of  the  highest  national  imi>ortancc,  the  reclamation  of  the  waste  lands  of  Ire- 
land, ascertained  to  exceed  in  area  five  millions  of  acres. 

**  Write,  to  the  Conuuissioners  of  Woods,  transmitting  a  copy  of  this 
Minute,  and  requesting  their  early  opinion  with  regard  to  the  firfnciple  on 
wliich  it  is  founded.  Direct  them  at  the  same  time  to  furnish  my  Lords 
with  their  suggestions  with  respect  to  the  mode  in  which  this  principle  may 
best  be  carried  into  effect,  as  well  as  an  estimate  of  the  amount  of  money 
that  may  be  required.  Direct  the  Commissioners  of  Woods  to  ascertain, 
whether  in  any  individual  instance  in  which  they  might  recommend  an 
experiment  of  this  nature,  there  is  a  fair  prosiKJCt  that  it  may  be  found  a 
profitable  investment  of  the  capital  laid  out. 

^*  My  Lords  would  urge  on  the  attention  of  the  Commissioners  of  Woods, 
that  to  make  this  experiment  really  useful  or  applicable  to  other  cases,  it 
must  be  regulat<.»d  by  the  most  severe  ec^onomy,  and  the  greatest  precision  in 
the  accounts,  and  that  the  production  of  periodical  reports  should  be 
enforced,  by  a  reference  to  which  the  proprietors  of  bogs,  generally,  or 
companies  and  public  bodies,  may  hereafter  judge  how  far  they  may  be 
enableil  to  apply  and  extend  these  principles  to  other  cases." 

Extract  from  the  Report  of  Mr.  Weale. 

••  In  my  progress  through  the  southern  district,  ujwn  that  occasion,  I  was  Par.  P* 
greatly  struck  by  the  general  aspect  of  the  country  situated  to  the  south-  1834,  K 
West  of  Limerick.  Until  then  it  was  known  to  me  only  historically,  as  the  p.  g. 
theatre  of  a  desolating  warfare  in  the  reigns  of  Queen  £lizabeth  and  James 
the  First,  as  the  refuge  of  outlaws  in  the  reigns  of  King  William  and  Queen 
Anne,  and  as  the  scene  of  the  recent  insurrection  under  the  pseudonymous 
banner  of  Captain  Rock.  I  could  scarcely  credit  the  evidence  of  my  sensed 
that  such  extensive  tracts  of  land,  presenting  a  variety  of  fertile  soils,  and 
combining  many  other  natural  advantages,  which  were  obviously  capable  of 
contributing  largely  to  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  nation,  had  not  par- 
ticipated in  the  general  improvement  of  the  country  during  the  preceding 
thirty  years,  and  that  previously  to  the  commencement  of  the  new  roads'; 
then  in  progress  of  construction,  tlie  entire  district  must  have  remained 
neglected  by  the  hand  of  civilization  from  the  period  at  which  its  ancient 
proprietors,  the  late  Earls  of  Desmond,  had  been  disi)08sessed  of  it,  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth." 

Extract  fiofn  the  Report  of  Mr.  Griffiths  in  1829. 

**  tt  is  remarkable  that  the  only  passes  ever  ma^^ie  through  this  district  pny^  pg 
Were  effected  at  the  instance  and  ex[)ense  of  the  British  Oovernment;  1034  j^ 
immediately  subsequent  to  the  rebellion  of  the  Earl  of  Desmond;   these  p  q* 
passes,  or  roads,  were  laid  out  in  straight  lines,  without  any  reference  to  the 
nature  of  the  country,  and  ran  directly  o^er  hill  aii<l  valley  from  one  mili- 
tary point  to  another.     In  many  ca«ies  the  inclination  in  ascending  the  hills 
amounted  to  one  foot  perpendicular  to  four  feet  horizontal,  and  an  ascent  of 
one  foot  in  six  feet  was  a  common  occurrence  ;  this  circumsttmcc,  together 
with  the  very  imperfect  manner  in  which  the  bridges  had  been  built,  was  the 
cause  of  these  roads  being  neglected  by  the  grand  juries  of  the  surrounding 
counties,  and  in  consequence,  during  the  Whiteboy  insurrection  in  the  year 
1821,   there  Was  no  road  in  the  district  passable  for  horsemen  in  wet 
weather." 

But,  unfortunately,  for  many  years  the  important  benefits  resulting 
to  the  agriculture  of  the  country  from  merely  opening  new  lines  of 
easy  and  direct  communication  from  other  parts  of  the  district  to 
the  neighbouring  markets,  did  not  induce  the  successive  ^ovisrnments 
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at*B  vinted  to  attend  to  that  part  cxtoiulin^jT  northward  from  the  river  Black- 
Ae  Com-  water  to  a  line  drawn  lietwceu  the  town.-j  of  Ci-stleisland  and  Ncw- 
f^"*'^'  market,  comprehending  an  area  of  ahout  :^00  sqnare  miles,  or  128,000 
•.  Papers,  acres,  in  the  centre  of  which  the  Crown  land  estate  lies.  It  i»  described 
4»  No.  173,  by  Mr.  Weale,  *' aa  a  district,  in  itself  a  natural  fortress,  of  which 
II*  it  may  be  ^'aid  that  the  government  now  po&seiss  hardly  a  military 

possession,  cut  oil' from  all  participation  in  the  growing  prosperity  of 
the  surroundiui^  country.  It  is  not  nine  years  since  this  very  estate 
of  the  Crown  was  the  appointed  rendezvous  of  an  insurgent  force  of 
of  6,000  or  7,000  men,  which  afterwards  crossed  the  Blackwater,  and 
was  encamped  for  several  days  in  the  vicinity  of  that  river,  commit- 
ting great  destruction  of  lives  and  ])r(»pei-t3',  and  tlireatening  the 
entire  demolition  of  Millstreet,  Killamey,  and  other  towns  ;  and 
which  ultimately  was  enabled  to  retire,  and  disperse  itself  through 
this  district,  with  impunity  to  almost  all  who  were  engaged  in  it." 
After  pressing  strongly  the  openinsr  of  the  district  by  roads,  and  the 
formation  of  the  village  of  Kingwillianistown,  by  building  an  inn, 
three  houses  for  shop-keepers,  four  cottages  for  mechanics,  and  u 
many  for  workmen,  a  chapel  and  dwelling-house  for  the  priest,  a 
detache<l  school  and  apartments  for  the  school-master  and  school- 
mistress, and  one  good  model  farm-hou.se  and  office  buildings,  (all  of 
which,  with  the  exception  of  the  chapel  and  house  for  the  priest, 
'.  Fapen,  have  since  been  built,)  he  thus  proceeds:  "  For  the  agricultural  im* 
4.  No.  173,  provement  of  the  pro|)erty,  I  wouhl  advise  that  there  should  also  be 
'*•  engaged  a  farming  bailiff,  qualified  to  instruct  the  tenantry  in  the 

course  to  be  pursued  in  reclaiming  the  lands,  and  in  the  best  raodei 
of  husl)andry  for  which  they  are  a<lapted.  This  instruction  may  be 
beat  promoted  by  example;  and  as  it  will  be  necessary  to  keep  a 
number  of  draught  horses  and  oxen  fur  various  purposes  connected 
with  the  works,  I  would  recommend  that,  as  soon  as  the  model  fun* 
house  shall  be  built,  the  bailiff*and  his  family  shall  be  placed  in  it, 
and  furnished  by  the  Board  with  the  stock  and  implements  requisite 
for  the  occupation  of  two  or  more  of  the  adjacent  allotments,  and 
that  he  should  procceil  in  reclaiming  and  farming  such  allotments 
as  for  and  on  account  of  the  Board.  Without  such  instruction  and 
example,  at  the  expense  and  risk  of  the  Crown,  1  apprehend  that 
a  long  period  must  elapse  before  any  material  improvement  will  be 
effected  in  the  mode  of  husbandry,  as  the  natives  may  be  said  to  be 
absolutely  ignorant  of  the  use  of  the  most  simple  implements,  and 
of  the  most  common  agricultural  proc<»sses.  This  experimental 
farming,  however,  need  not,  and  should  not  be  continued  by  the 
Board  beyond  the  period  at  which  some  two  or  three  of  the  allot- 
ments shall  have  been  brought  into  good  condition ;  and  it  may  be 
suspended  at  any  time  without  considenible  loss,  if  it  be  found 
attended  with  a  disproportionate  expense.  But  at  all  events,  I 
would  earnestly  recommend  that  the  experiment  should  be  tried ; 
because,  notwithstanding  all  the  disadvantages  under  which  the 
Board  will  labour  in  cjirrying  it  on,  and  the  expense  which  it  may 

f>roducc,  I  still  think  that  with  an  ordinary  exertion  of  the  control- 
ing  powers  of  the  Board,  it  will  ultimately  be  found  t/)  conduce 
most  essentially  to  the  main  object**  of  the  undertaking.     If  the  na- 
tives be  generally  left  to  pursue  their  own  ctmrse  in  reclaiming  the 
^       laade  after  ike  encYoaviTe^  ^Txd  main  drains  are  formed,  it  is  most  pio- 
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bable  that  little  permanent  improvement  of  the  estate  will  be  effected.  Watttt  wi 
A  few  acres  on  each  fann  will  be  broken  up  and  limed,  and  tilled  for  ^/*«  Obh 
potatoes  and  corn  in  perpetual  succession,  until  the  natural  strength  "*"**J[[JJ^ 
of  the  soil  is  completely  exhausted^  while  the  lands  left  unbroken 
will  be  neglected  and  suffered  to  remain  in  their  present  state  of  in- 
saflicient  and  unprofitable  grazing  ground.  Until  the  estate  shall  be 
well  sheltered  bj  enclosures,  a  few  plantations,  and  subdivision 
fences,  and  the  tenants  beeome  somewhat  skilful  in  their  husbandry, 
the  climate  must  render  an  extensive  corn  tillage  very  precarious. 
Whatever  practical  knowledge  is  now  possessed  by  them,  consists  of 
their  miserable  management  of  a  few  milch  cows  and  their  produce, 
and  in  the  growth  of  roots  for  their  own  subsistence.  Under  these 
circumstances,  it  is  obvious  that  the  primary  object  in  proceeding  to 
reclaim  the  lands  should  be,  to  prepare  them  for  dairy  and  feeding 
purposes,  to  provide  as  much  good  permanent  meadow  and  pasture 
as  possible,  and  to  appropriate  the  intermediate  tillage,  almost  ex- 
clusively,  to  the  growth  of  potatoes,  mangel  wurzel,and  tither  roots; 
cabbage,  rye,  vetches,  lucerne,  and  similar  green  crops,  for  which  the 
Boil  and  climate  are  generally  well  adapted.  As  the  work  of  recla- 
mation proceeds,  there  should  be  successively  erected  on  each  form, 
on  the  site  selected  for  the  homestead,  sufficient  sheds  and  stables 
for  the  cattle,  with  walled  yards,  piggeries,  and  other  requisite  con- 
veniences for  the  consumption  of  the  produce  on  the  soiling  system. 
In  like  manner,  suitable  dwelling-houses  and  domestic  offices  should 
be  erected  on  those  sites,  as  the  allotments  or  farms  are  brought  into 
condition  adapted  for  profitable  occupation,  at  improved  rents,  by 
lessees  for  tenns  of  years ;  and  on  the  removal  of  families  into  them, 
their  old  cabins  should  be  forthwith  destroyed.  It  is  not,  however, 
expedient  to  suspend  the  new  lettings  until  after  the  completion  of 
the  dwelling-houses,  but  rather  that  the  erection  of  them  should  fol- 
low an  importunate  demand  for  them  on  the  part  of  the  tenants ; 
and  in  every  case  of  new  building,  strengtli  and  durability,  on  the 
most  simple  plan  of  construction,  should  alone  be  considere<l.  It 
will  be  in  vain  to  attempt  to  infuse  into  this  population,  suddenly,  a 
due  regard  for  many  of  the  ordinary  comforts  and  conveniences  of 
more  civilized  life,  and  therefore,  any  expense  incurred  in  the 
execution  of  the  works,  beyond  what  is  essentially  necessary  for 
providing  sufficient  shelter  and  space  for  the  various  objects,  would 
be  entirely  thrown  away." 

It  is  not  necessary  to  follow  Mr.  Weale  througl^the  detail  of  the 
fhnds  to  be  probably  required,  and  the  profit  which  he  assumes  as 
likely  to  arise  from  the  expenditure ;  but  we  insert  a  few  sentences 
from  the  different  reports,  and  from  the  letter  of  the  Commissioners 
of  Woods  in  1832,  at  a  time  when  they  had  all  the  estimates  and 
statements  before  them,  in  order  that  we  may  clearly  exhibit  the 
views  adopted  by  the  government  when  they  commenced  these  ex- 
periments : — "  But  I  am  of  opinion,  that  if  the  objects  I  contem-  Par.  Pape 
plate  in  the  present  case  be  attained  by  the  measures  suggested,  and  '^S^*  ^o* 
if  an  ordinary  return  for  the  money  expended  on  the  improvements  P*  *^' 
be  obtained  in  a  well-t?ecured  and  regularly  paid  rental,  the  experi- 
ment cannot  fail  to  stimulate  other  proprietors  to  undertake  similar 
improvements  at  their  own  charges.     New  motives  for  occasional,  if 
not  constant  residence,  on  their  estates  may  be  thus  produced;  and 
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i«t  thited  to  consist,  for  the  most  part,  of  a  stratnm  of  bog,  varying  from  nint» 
te  Com'     to  thirty-six  inches  in  depth,  beneath  which  is  a  subsoil  of  whit^ 
*'*•'*       wndy  day,  or  of  bine  or  gray  tenaciont)  clay.     The  latter  is  found 
""""         where  the  shale  predoniinatc'S,  and  the  former  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
sandstone  beds.     Unpromising  as  a  soil  composed  of  such  materials 
may,  at  first  sight,  appear,  experience  has  found  that  by  a  dae 
admixtare  of  the  clayey  with  the  boggy  substance,  a  soil  is  pro- 
duce<l,  which,  when  sufficiently  drained,  exposed  to  the  air  by  win- 
ter fallow,  and  manured  with  lime,  is  capable  of  producing  crops  of 
potatoes,  oats,  and  meadow  hay,  fully  equal  to  the  apparently  more 
savoured  soils  of  the  lower  country ;  and  if  it  were  not  for  the 
dampness  of  the  climate,  and  the  constant  fogs,  three-fourths  of  the 
eurface  of  the  Crown  lands  would  be  capable  of  producing  corn  crops, 
as  not  more  than  one-fourth  part  exceeds  the  elevation  of  800  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.     But  taking  into  consideration  the  nature 
of  the  climate  as  it  is,  the  improvements  should  be  made  more  with 
a  view  to  the  production  of  pasture  and  meadow  than  of  corn  or 
potatoes,  and  the  attention  of  the  farmer  should  be  directed  to  the 
rearing  of  young  cattle,  and  the  production  of  butter." 
rPkr.  -^^  ^^®  ^^^  report  on  Kingwilliamstown  was  made  so  shortly 

ten,  1844,  before  the  time  of  our  visit  to  the  property,  it  will  be  the  more  con- 
,  612«  venient  course  to  consider  the  facts  mentioned  in  it,  and  the  obser- 

vations we  made  on  our  inspection. 

The  village  of  Kingwilliamstown  remains  precisely  afl  it  was  when 
the  buildings  were  finished;  the  wants  of  the  district  have  not 
causdl  the  erection  of  any  more  houses,  and  from  the  fact  that 
all  those  built  are  occupie<l,  it  i.-?  a  fair  inference  that  they  were 
required. 

Tlie  school  seems  largely  attended,  and  well  conducted  by  the 
schoolmaster :  there  was  no  schoolmistress  at  the  time  of  our  visit. 

In  the  mo<lel  fann,  which  is  said  to  have  created  so  much  interest^ 
not  only  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  but  throughout  the  Unitetl  King- 
dom, the  plantations,  which  are  the  only  ones  on  the  estate,  afford 
to  it  the  shelter  so  much  required;  and  the  house,  garden,  and  ferm 
buildings  seem  well  placed,  and  kept  in  a  superior  manner.  Many 
•f  the  fields  had  very  good  grass;  but  generally  over  the  firm,  and 
particularly  near  the  main  road,  thoy  were  overrun  with  rushes,  and 
evidently  showed  that  the  land  required  thorough-draining.. 

The  grain  had  been  removed  from  the  fields,  but  there  was  a  fair 
crop  of  tumii)6  on  an  exposed  hill,  which  evidently  required  more 
draining. 

There  wan  one  field  in  process  of  being  thorough-drained,  in  which 
the  drains  were  well  opened. 

The  fences  through  the  j)roperty  are  of  the  most  common  descrip- 
tion, without  quicks,  or  even  furze  (whins),  and  give  no  shelter  on 
these  exposed  hills. 

During  the  short  time  that  we  were  able  to  devote  to  the  ex- 
amination of  this  property,  we  saw  enough  to  confirm  the  high  testi- 
Aiony  given  in  the  Rejiorts  to  the  attention  and  judgment  of  Mr. 
Griffith,  and  consider  that  he  has  been  well  seconded  by  the  industry, 
iiitegrity,  and  skill  of  Mr.  Boyan,  who  resides  at  the  model  farm. 

It  is,  however,  quite  evident  that  there  is  little  skill  in  farming 
^      ftjiparent  among  the  tenantry  on  the  estate;  and  even  those  tenants 
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who  have,  in  other  districts,  practised  the  most  improred  husbandry,  Vf^Mt9$  i 
have  so  relapsed  into  their  former  habits,  that  their  farms  are  ^  <Af  C 
scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  those  of  their  neighbonrs.  «iiiim« 

On  the  whole,  we  cannot  arrive  at  the  conclusion,  "  that  the  ob- 
jects, for  the  attainment  of  which  the  Crown  land  improvements 
were  undertaken,  have  been  effected."  On  the  contrary,  little  more 
than  a  commencement  has  been  made.  Kor  does  it  appear  to  job 
"  that  the  impulse  has  been  so  given  that  the  future  progress  of  im- 
provement throughout  the  mountain  district  wUl  be  rapid  and  suc- 
cessful." On  the  contrary,  we  rather  concur  with  the  remark  in 
another  part  of  the  same  Keport,  "  that  a  not  very  active  industry 
has  prevailed  among  the  tenants,"  and  that  "  nothing  very  striking 
had  been  effected  during  the  last  three  years." 

The  present  position  of  the  estate  seems  rather  to  us  to  be  accu- 
rately pictured  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Weale,  when  he  describes  the 
point  at  which  the  education  in  agriculture  of  a  neglected  tenantry 
can  most  beneficially  commence  :  it  requires  a  superior  foxming 
bailiff  qualified  to  instruct  the  tenantry  in  the  course  to  be  pursuec^ 
and  to  impart  agricultural  knowledge  in  the  school. 

We  do  not  suggest  that  the  agriculturist  to  be  appointed  shall  be 
entrusted  with  the  management  of  the  model  farm,  or  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  rcquireil  buildings  :  without  them  he  will  have  full 
-employment  on  the  tenants*  fa^rms  and  in  the  school.  It  is  not  pos- 
sible to  find  any  situation  better  suited  than  the  Kingwilliamstown 
property  for  fairly  testing,  in  a  very  different  locality,  the  plan  for 
imparting  agricultural  information,  at  present  practised  at  the 
school  at  Lame. 

In  that  town  some  public-spirited  individuals  have  taken  a  few  I^r*  Kirl 
acres  at  a  very  high  rent  for  the  master  of  the  National  School,  and  P**"ck, 
have  there  had  imparted  such  scientific  and  practical  farming  know- 
ledge to  some  of  the  day  scholars  attending  there,  as  has  excited  a 
spirit  of  inquiry  even  in  Scotland,  so  famous  for  its  husbandry,  likely 
to  add  immensely  to  the  utility  of  the  parochial  schools  there.  To  bor- 
row the  words  of  the  Scotoh  Agricultural  Education  Committee  respect- 
ing the  high  testimonial  transmitted  to  Mr.  Eirkpatrick,  we  ''cannot 
but  attach  value  to  this  document,  on  account  of  the  opinion  it 
expresses  of  so  many  experienced  and  intelligent  persons, — as  to  its 
being  possible  to  impart  to  young  boys  much  agricultural  instruc- 
tion, which  will  be  useful  to  them  in  after  life — as  to  its  being  prac- 
ticable to  impart  it  in  the  existing  schools,  and  without  interfiering 
with  the  course  of  education  there — and  as  to  its  being  desirable  to 
introduce  such  instruction  into  the  parish  and  other  elementary 
schools  in  Scotland." 

Means  should  also  be  at  once  adopted  to  give  to  the  other  parts 
-of  the  property  the  advantage  of  the  shelter  from  plantations  (as 
contemplated  in  the  Report  of  1836),  from  which  the  model  fftrm 
has  evidently  derived  such  benefit ;  and  a  considerable  portion  of 
each  &rm  at  once  reclaimed,  in  order  to  increase  the  quantity  of 
meadow  and  grass  in  them.  It  is  evident  that  as  long  as  the 
occupiers  improve  merely  as  much  land  bb  they  require  for  potatoes, 
and  have  no  considerable  part  of  their  £Eirms  for  rearing  young 
cattle,  or  feeding  for  the  dairy  (to  which  all  accounts  agree  that  they 
•hoold  devote  their  attention  in  such  an  exposed  and  high  distidot). 
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rfitt  ffUited  their  situation  mnst  be  most  precarious.     How  much  might  the 
tkt  Com*     property  be  improved  if  two  or  three  fields  for  each  tenant  were 
•*^^*        treated  as  in  the  experiment  detailed  by  Mr.  Boyan  in  his  evidence, 
for  bringing  mountain  at  once  into  grass,  at  a  very  moderate  outlay; 
yet  no  tenant  has  followed  his  example, 
jaa,  loei.       To  this  Mr.  Boyan  makes  much  objection,  but  his  great  fear  seems 
to  be,  that  the  increase  of  the  works  would  raise  the  wages  of  the 
labourers,  or  compel  him  to  employ  persons  not  residing  on  the  pro- 
perty.    These  objections  do  not  appear  of  sufficient  weight.     The 
wages  of  the  lal)ourers  (at  present  Sri.  per  day)  are  evidently  inade- 
quate ;  and  much  of  the  want  of  energy  so  visible  on  the  Crown  lands, 
may  probably  be  attributed  with  justice  to  the  miserable  remunera- 
tion they  receive. 

Former  improvements  in  this  district  have  been  forced  on  former 
governments  by  the  rebellion  of  the  Desmond,  and  the  insurrection  of 
the  Whiteboys ;  we  venture  to  express  our  trust  that  this  one  will  be 
carried  out,  as  it  was  commenced,  to  give  to  landlords  an  example 
of  the  fulfilment  of  the  duties  they  owe  to  their  tenants,  by  improving 
their  condition,  and  giving  education  to  their  families;  and  govern- 
ment or  individuals  must  not  feel  surprise,  if  such  attempts  do  not 
immediately  remunerate  for  an  outlay  which  has  been  large,  owing 
to  the  neglect  of  centuries. 
ountmel-  On  the  ascent  from  Clogheen,  to  visit  the  monastery  of  Mount- 

*^'  melleray,  about  ten  miles  distant,  in  the  Knockmeiledown  mountain, 

we  met  several  carriers  who  live  by  a  traffic  peculiar  to  Clogheen, 
and  which  they  designate  "  stealing  mountain."  The  stock  in  trade 
of  this  class  is  a  donkey  and  cart.  They  derive  their  means  of 
living  fir  )m  stripping  the  surface  sod,  where  one  can  he  found,  from 
the  unenclosed  mountain,  and  thus  accumulate  compost,  which  they 
store  at  Clogheen  as  manure  for  potatoes  for  themselves  or  to  sell 
to  the  farmers.  This  system  has  been  carried  on  in  open  day,  in 
spite  of  the  proprietors,  for  forty  years.  It  is  stated  that  100  of 
these  marauders  have  been  summoned  and  fined  at  one  petty  session. 
Yet  the  part  enclosed  by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  is  comparatively 
uninjured,  while  the  young  plantations  of  Lord  Lismore,  adjoining 
the  road  near  Clogheen,  being  also  enclosed,  are  not  trespassed  on. 
9jl0t  8haw,  Mountmelleray  was  founded  by  the  Trappists  about  the  year  1834, 
*•  on  a  district  of  waste  land,  570  acres,  situated  most  fiEivourably  for 

the  undertaking,  and  taken  on  a  long  lease  from  Sir  R.  Eeane. 
There  are  about  ninety-seven  brothers  at  present,  of  whom  about 
twelve  are  clerical,  the  remainder  lay.  They  are  to  pay  a  nominal 
rent  of  1«.  for  their  farm  during  the  first  twenty  years  of  their  lease 
and  after  that  period  2^.  ^d.  an  acre.  The  soil  is  a  six-inch  stratum 
of  bog,  resting  upon  a  hungry  stiff  clay.  They  have  imperfectly 
reclaimed  about  one-half  of  their  farm.  No  use  is  made  of  a  stream 
of  water  which  runs  through  the  farm-yard.  The  same  defects  are 
apparent  here  as  at  Kingwilliamstown,  and  flow  from  the  same 
source,  the  want  of  a  proper  directing  agjncuUurist,  This  farm  offers 
a  most  valuable  opportunity  for  proving  what  might  be  done  with 
waste  land.  It  could  be,  and  no  doubt  soon  will  be,  made  fertile  by 
draining,  spade  subsoil ing,  copious  manuring,  and  irrigation;  and 
already  much  employment  has  been  given  to  the  poor  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood.    The  improvements  made  by  the  society  appear  also  to 
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have  had  a  salutary  effect  in  creating  improvement  in  the  adjoining  Wastes  t 
wastes.  *y.  ^  ^ 

The  improvements  recently  made  by  Mr.  William  Steuart  Trench,  ""*'"^**'' 
at  Baureigh,  near  Mountrath,  in  the  Queen's  county,  and  which  we  Banreiffl 
feel  bound  to  state  appear  to  us  to  be  the  most  complete  and  perfect  Appenoi 
of  any  we  witnessed  in  our  tour  of  inspection,  prove  that  much  might  ^^'  **• 
be  done  on  the  Slievebloom  mountains  by  a  prudent  outlay  of  capi- 
tal and  exercise  of  skill. 

These  lands  are  now  all  held  by  himself,  and  he  is  turning  them 
into  grazing  as  quickly  as  the  rotation  will  allow;  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  spirited  example  which  he  has  set  will  have  its  proper 
effect  in  inciting  the  owners  of  the  adjoining  mountains  to  follow 
his  example.  A  detailed  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  im- 
provement has  been  effected^  and  the  expense  attendant  on  it,  appears 
in  Appendix,  No.  54. 

The  improvements  of  Mr.  Fethcrston  at  GriflSnstown,  near  Kin-  Grifllntti 
negad,  which  were  made  about  the  year  1835,  and  are  described  in 
the  Second  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Public  Works  in 
Ireland,  1836,  were  visited  to  ascertain  their  present  condition. 
The  extent  of  these  improvements  may  be  over  a  surface  of  about 
200  acres  of  deep  red  bog.  They  appear  to  have  been  of  a  decidedly 
permanent  nature.  The  sod  parallel  drains,  fifteen  feet  apart,  seem 
perfect  and  effective,  without  any  evidence  of  deterioration  or 
failure.  No  symptom  visible  of  any  tendency  to  go  back  to  the  bog 
state.  No  heather  appearing,  and  except  in  a  few  instances,  no 
rushes.  The  lands  are  occupied  in  grazing,  and  no  symptom  of 
poaching  from  the  feet  of  cattle,  or  from  the  carting  requisite  for 
topdressing  with  the  manure  carried  out.  The  surface  is  extremely 
firm,  with  a  thick  sole  of  grass.  The  probable  produce,  as  stated  by 
an  intelligent  farmer,  would  fee<l  about  one  full-grown  ox  to  every 
acre  and  a  half,  paying  at  the  usual  rate  of  the  county  from  50«.  to 
£3  for  the  season,  and  the  appearance  of  the  land  would  justify 
this  estimate.  Mr.  Fctherston's  method  of  occupying  the  land  is  by 
grazing  store  stock,  and  sheep  which  are  in  good  condition.  These 
stock,  say  seventy  head,  are  housed  during  the  winter  in  ofiices 
built  with  a  view  to  the  improvements  in  question,  and  contiguous 
to  the  fields,  and  the  manure  thus  made  is  used  without  compost 
mixture  as  top-dressing. 

In  considering  these  remarks  it  must  be  remembered  that  onr  time 
was  very  much  limited,  so  as  not  to  have  allowed  of  as  lengthened  an 
examination  as  we  could  have  wished  of  many  of  the  places  mentioned 
in  them ;  but  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  improvement  of  waste 
lands,  combined  with  that  of  the  tenantry  on  them,  must  necessarily 
be  a  work  of  much  slower  process,  and  return  at  the  first  a  much 
smaller  remuneration,  than  where  the  lands  are  better  in  their  con- 
dition, or  occupied  (as  in  Mr.  Trench's  case)  by  a  person  expending 
his  own  capital  with  caution  and  skill. 

We  feel  little  doubt  that  reclamation,  if  conducted  with  judg- 
ment, and  continued  with  perseverance,  will  ultimately  repay  the 
individual  who  undertakes  it ;  but  to  expect  immediate  repayment, 
can  only  lead  to  disappointment;  and  to  propose  to  the  proprietor  a 
loan  from  the  Board  of  Works,  to  be  repaid  within  a  very  few  years, 
is,  to  lead  him  into  an  expenditure  which  holds  ouiTiQ^^^^v^KSfiBP 
reuiunemtjve  within  that  time. 
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rmeu  fiom  John  Robert  Godley,  esq.,  land  proprietor. 

—  1.  You  reside  in  the  county  of  Lei  trim  1 — I  do. 

U  Q.  l-«7.      2.  Haye  you  recently  made  a  tour  in  America  ? — Yes. 

3.  What  partfi  of  the  American  continent  have  you  visited  1 
Both  the  Canadas  and  the  northern  and  eastern  parts  of  the  United 

States. 

4.  Did  you  turn  your  attention  at  all  to  the  situation  of  the  persons 
who  had  emigrated  from  this  kingdom  to  America? — ^Yes,  very 
much. 

5.  In  what  parts  of  the  country  which  you  visited  did  yon  find 
the  emigrants  particularly  located  ] — All  parts  of  the  Oanadas^pai^ 
ticularly  Upper  Canada — more  in  Upper  Canada  than  in  Lower. 

6.  llad  you  an  opportunity  of  distinguishing  between  those  sent 
out  by  government  assistance  and  those  who  had  emigrated  entirely 
at  their  own  expense  ? — Yes. 

7.  Is  there  any  particular  settlement  to  which  emigrants  were 
»ent  who  went  out  at  the  government  expense  1 — Yes,  Peterborough, 
in  Upper  Canada. 

8.  Do  you  know  what  is  the  nature  of  the  assistance  which  the 
government  gave  to  those  persons  ] — The  amount  of  money  expended 
was,  I  believe,  £21  58.  per  individual.  It  was  laid  out  not  onlv  in 
the  price  of  their  passage,  but  in  the  supply  of  stock  and  building 
materials,  and  I  also  think  in  assisting  them  in  clearing  land;  but  1 
am  not  certain  about  that. 

9.  At  what  time  was  that  ? — In  1825,  I  think. 

10.  Was  it  continued  beyond  that  time  1 — No;  there  was  but  one 
expedition. 

11.  In  what  state  did  you  find  those  settlers  at  the  time  you  saw 
them  1 — On  the  whole,  I  thought  their  prospects  were  rather  fiivour- 
able,  but  I  thought  not  so  much  so  as  that  of  others  who  had  not 
been  assisted. 

12.  You  thought  that  persons  who  were  left  in  some  degree  to 
rely  upon  their  own  resources  were  likely  to  do  better  ? — Certainly ; 
and  I  state  that  not  simply  from  my  own  observations,  but  from  in- 
formation obtaine<l  from  those  best  acquainted  with  the  province.  I 
made  many  inquiries  upon  the  subject. 

13.  Docs  not  a  person  going  out  require  some  moderate  advance 
of  capital,  or  money  placed  at  his  disposal,  before  he  can  be  placed 

.  in  a  situation  to  establish  himself  ? — Yes,  no  doubt,  a  slight  amount 
of  advance  is  necessary  to  him.  He  cannot  crop  his  ground  unless 
he  has  seed  found  for  him,  and  implements  to  till  the  ground.  It 
must  be  supposed  that  he  has  a  certain  amount  of  capital ;  but  I  can 
imagine  circumstances  under  which  a  man  with  no  more  capital  than 
is  barely  required  for  those  purposes,  would  still  proceed  successfuUy 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  ground,  by  very  slow  degrees.  I  have  my- 
self seen  men  who  started  with  nothing  at  all  but  simply  the  seed 
which  they  borrowed,  or  got  upou  trust — I  have  seen  them  struggle 
forward  through  difficulties,  and  at  last  succeed  in  getting  a  fair 
start,  and  becoming  to  a  certain  extent  capitalists. 

14.  What  are  the  crops  to  which,  usually,  persons  so  circumstanced 
^        would  look  1— -It  depends  upon  the  time  of  year  they  go  out.     If 

tliey  go  upon  Isjid  m  A.^'^  V^^^  V^^  >&%  \kTa%  ^fiou^h  to  pat  in  a 
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wheat  crop.  Almost  all  Upper  Canada  is  calculated  to  grow  wheats  f^fin^ 
which  is  the  most  profitable  crop  that  can  be  put  into  the  ground.  ^BpiMi 
If  they  go  upon  land  as  late  as  May  it  is  too  late  for  wheat.  "^= 

15.  What  should  you  say  was  the  most  favourable  time  for  an 
emigrant  to  go  out  1—l£  he  was  going  immediately  upon  land  the 
moment  he  arrived,  he  ought  to  be  there  in  April  If  he  meant  to 
hire  himself  out  as  a  labourer,  May  would  be  as  good  a  time  as  any. 
There  is  a  great  demand  for  labour  in  May.  In  May  and  S^tember 
there  is  the  greatest  demand  for  handa  If  he  wanted  to  till  a  £ana 
and  crop  it,  he  should  go  out  as  early  as  April — ^the  earlier  the 
better. 

16.  Confining  yourself  at  present  to  the  province  of  Upper 
Canada^  is  there  much  land  there  now  remaining  in  the  possession 
of  the  government  ? — I  am  afraid  not  in  eligible  situations.  There 
are  large  districts,  but  I  have  heard  they  are  not  by  any  means  of 
the  most  eligible  kind  The  best  land  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Canada 
Company,  and  that  which  is  called  the  Church  Reserves.  The 
Church  Keserves  are  the  most  available  lands.  The  Canada  Com- 
pany has  a  most  magnificent  district — the  Huron  district. 

17.  In  what  way  do  they  deal  with  it? — They  sell  by  auction, 
^nd  get  the  best  price  they  can.  The  average  price  is  now  13«.  64' 
per  acre  for  wild  lands,  upon  which  nothing  has  been  done. 

18.  Is  that  land  covered  with  timber,  so  that  the  first  operation 
would  be  clearing  it  ? — Invariably. 

19.  Is  there  any  opportunity  of  disposing  of  the  timber  to  remu- 
nerate the  actual  labour  attending  the  clearance  ? — No ;  almost  all 
the  available  timber  has  been  cleared  away  from  those  districts 
There  is  very  little  timber  left  which  is  worth  selling;  they  gene- 
rally burn  it. 

20.  So  that  the  timber  only  operates  to  encumber  the  land,  and 
not  to  offer  any  yearly  return  ] — Almost  entirely.  Of  course  they 
can  apply  it  to  household  purposes,  and  build  their  houses  with  it^ 
but  not  as  an  article  of  trade  at  all. 

21.  In  what  way  are  the  Clergy  Reserves  dealt  with  1 — They  have 
been  dealt  with  upon  very  uncertain  principles.  A  considerable  part 
has  been  sold.  I  forget  the  proportion,  but  I  believe  the  far  greater 
part  is  still  unsold,  and  it  constitutes  the  best  part  of  the  most 
favourably-circumstanced  land  in  Upper  Canada.  It  is  one-seventh 
of  each  township.  It  is,  generally  speaking,  a  strip  of  wild  land 
between  land  more  or  less  settled,  so  that  it  is  very  valuable  from  its 
situation,  and  is  a  very  great  impediment  to  the  full  settlement  and 
civilization  of  the  country.  The  friends  of  the  church  are  very 
anxious  that  it  shouhl  not  be  sold,  wishing  it  to  become  ultimately 
a  permanent  provision  for  the  church.  Of  course,  as  the  value  of  land 
rises,  and  the  country  becomes  peopled,  they  hope,  by  keeping  on 
now  without  it,  that  at  some  future  time  it  will  afford  an  adequate 
fund  for  the  endowment  of  the  church  in  the  province.  The  church 
has  no  means  of  clearing  or  settling  laud. 

22.  Is  there  any  fixed  extent  of  township  ] — Yes;  the  townships 
are  quite  uniform.  I  forget  how  many  acres  or  square  miles  there 
are  in  each. 

23.  Then,  with  the  exception  of  the  lands  of  the  Canada  Company 
and  the  Clergy  Re«erve«i,  are  we  to  wdeiataA^  ^Jbd^>}^^>2Dssc^ 
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oete  from  part  of  the  most  eligible  lands  is  disposed  of  ? — Tea.     There  is  A 
•M^wc*-      district  I  know  at  this  moment  in  the  market,  which  the  Canada 
•— "         Company  had  the  option  of  taking  from  the  government,  or  not,  as 
they  like,  and  they  have  finally  decided  upon  not  taking  it.     That 
district  is  now  in  the  market.     I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  an  eli- 
gible one  or  not 

24.  When  you  speak  of  land  more  or  less  eligible,  do  you  refer 
to  the  salubritjr  of  the  district,  or  the  difficulty  of  clearing  the  land? — 
Almost  entirely  to  its  water  frontage,  and  difficulty  of  clearing.  I 
think  every  part  of  Canada  is  perfectly  salubrious.  There  is  no 
difference  in  that  respect.  In  the  lower  province,  the  winter  is 
longer  and  less  desirable  for  agricultural  operations  and  comfort; 
but  communication  is  the  first  thing  they  look  to.  Water  frontage 
is  the  most  valuable ;  and  also  the  kind  of  tree  upon  the  land  makes 
a  considerable  difference  in  the  expense  and  trouble  of  clearing  it. 
The  pine  forest  is  the  worst  land  to  clear.  The  land  upon  which 
the  small  stunted  oaks  grow  is  the  easiest. 

25.  Is  the  land,  generally  speaking,  easily  brought  into  cultiva- 
tion after  the  operation  of  clearing  ? — ^It  is  difficult  for  an  Englishman 
to  conceive  the  ease  of  it.  It  is  only  necessary  to  scratch  the  ground 
and  scatter  the  seed  over  it,  and  you  have  a  crop.  They  do  not 
plough  it.  They  use  a  kind  of  rude  harrow,  and  just  scratch  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  scatter  the  seed  upon  it,  and  then  drag  the 
harrow  over  it  again.  It  is  a  rich,  black,  vegetable  mould,  produced 
by  the  deposit  of  leaves  which  has  been  taking  place  for  years.  It 
will  produce  from  twenty  to  thirty  bushels  an  acre,  and  sometimes 
more. 

26.  Supposing  an  individual,  or  several  individuals  united,  were 
to  acquire  possession  of  a  tract  of  land,  and  to  devote  a  certain 
amount  of  capital  to  send  out  well-conditioned  emigrants,  and  to  em- 
ploy them  as  labourers  at  wages  for  a  twelvemonth,  do  you  believe 
that  such  labourers  would  be  able  advantageously  to  establish  them- 
selves afterwards  ? — I  think  if  judiciously  employed  in  public  works, 
by  which  the  district  would  be  prepared  for  becoming  a  settlement^ 
that  the  labourer,  at  the  end  of  twelve  months,  would  be  enabled  to 
settle  himself  advantageously  in  the  district.  The  public  works  to 
which  I  think  attention  should  be  principally  directed  are  churches, 
schools,  roads,  bridges,  and  mills,  and  surveying  the  land,  and  divid- 
ing it  into  lots.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  advisable  for  the  capi- 
talist to  spend  money  in  clearing  land.  I  cannot  state  the  particular 
sum  that  it  would  take  to  prepare  a  particular  district.  That  most 
depend  upon  local  circumstances. 

27.  What  is  the  average  ordinary  rate  of  wages  ? — The  average 
rate  of  wages,  I  should  say,  was  £2  a  month,  with  board  and 
lodging. 

2%.  Supposing  a  man  to  have  a  wife  and  children,  how  is  the 
board  and  lodging  managed  ? — That  applies  only  to  the  individual. 
If  he  does  not  get  board  and  lodging,  I  think  they  reckon  he  gets 
one-third  more  wage?.  It  varies  a  good  deal.  The  existence  of 
public  works,  particularly  in  a  district  of  country  where  the  means 
of  communication  are  imperfect,  will  always  tend  to  raise  the  price 
of  wages. 

29.  guppoaing  a  BvngY^Tiiaa  t^\V\Ti%&^%iia^^\k^do  yon  om* 
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ceive  he  would  make  mach  saving  out  of  that  1 — I  think  an  agri-  JSriraeCi 
cultural  labourer  who  has  nobody  to  keep  but  himself,  reckons  that  JB^idm 
he  ought  to  save  £10  or  £12  a  year.  •"- 

30.  Suppose  a  settler  placed  upon  a  proper  quantity  of  land, 
where  the  public  works  to  which  you  have  referred  were  already 
executed,  could  he,  in  addition  to  keeping  himself,  pay  any  thing  in 
the  shape  of  rent  or  return  for  the  land  he  so  occupied  1 — That  would 
depend  upon  how  long  that  employment  had  lasted.  If  he  had  ac- 
quired a  capital  of  £20  or  £30,  which  he  might  do  in  two  or  three 
years,  I  have  no  doubt  he  could,  paying  as  they  do  upon  the  Canada 
Company's  estates  by  instalments.  They  pay  in  seven  years,  I  think, 
the  full  price  of  the  land. 

31.  About  what  quantity  of  land  would  be  most  beneficial  for  a 
poor  settler,  such  as  we  have  referred  to  ? — I  think  about  fifty  acres 
would  be  as  much  as  he  could  manage.  He  would  of  course  clear  it 
by  degrees ;  he  would  clear  four  or  Hve  acres  the  first  year,  and  so 
on,  but  all  that  would  depend  upon  his  talent  for  the  use  of  the  axe. 
I  should  be  inclined  to  say  that  it  was  a  very  unwise  thing  for  a 
man  to  attempt  to  go  upon  land  when  he  first  gets  out  to  Canada. 
He  is  perfectly  unacquainted  with  the  Canadian  style  of  flEuining 
and  the  climate,  and  unacquainted  with  the  use  of  the  axe.  He 
would  take  as  long  in  clearing  an  acre  as  an  old  pioneer  would  be 
in  clearing  ten  acres.  A  man  should  not  attempt  any  thing  but 
daily  labour,  under  superintendence,  for  wages,  when  he  first  goes 
out,  or  for  at  least  a  couple  of  years  after  he  goes  out  When  a  man 
goes  upon  land  at  first  going  out  he  finds  himself  disappointed  in 
the  result,  and  becomes  disgusted  and  goes  away.  Every  man  when 
he  first  goes  out  is  anxious  to  go  upon  land — it  is  the  fever  of  the 
country.  A  man  thinks  he  has  not  emigrated  to  any  purpose  till 
he  has  got  land  of  his  own,  and  it  is  with  the  greatest  difficulty  you 
can  persuade  him  to  wait  a  little  while  and  get  some  money  by 
labour  before  he  gets  upon  land.  They  would  at  once  go  into  the 
bush  if  they  could  get  land,  even  if  they  got  it  upon  credit ;  and  to 
that  fever,  as  I  may  call  it,  I  attribute  most  of  the  bad  accounts 
given  by  emigrants,  i.e.,  to  their  having  yielded  to  the  mania  and 
gone  upon  land  without  being  qualified.  They  are  never  satisfied 
to  remain  as  agricultural  labourers  or  domestic  servants  for  a  suffi- 
cient length  of  time.  Every  settler  in  the  country  complains  that 
he  cannot  get  servants  to  remain  with  him.  A  servant  who  has 
remained  two  years  in  a  family  is  considered  an  old  family  piece. 
They  generally  do  not  remain  more  than  a  few  months. 

32.  Are  there  any  means  taken  to  inculcate  that  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding with  regard  to  their  becoming  labourers  upon  their  arrival 
by  any  company  or  any  other  body  ?— No.  There  are  emigration 
agents  at  the  particuhu*  ports,  who  are  supposed  to  give  them  all 
the  information  necessary ;  but  with  so  large  a  number  coming  out 
each  summer  they  cannot  give  each  one  much  information. 

33.  In  what  way  would  any  given  sum  of  capital  have  a  chance 
of  being  returned,  or  of  producing  a  proper  interest  ? — The  way  in 
which  it  would  be  first  employed  would  be  in  exporting  labourers 
and  employing  them,  and  subsisting  them  during  the  carrying  on  of 
such  works  as  I  have  spoken  of  before,  to  make  the  district  habit- 
able.   The  amount  of  capital  they  would  h&Y«  tA  «s^«d&.  ^^s^Si^  - 
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Jkmm  dflpend  apoa  eertam  loml  dmumtuioea,  at  well  u  the  time  that 
would  elapee  before  they  ooold  begin  to  be  repaid.    After  whatever 
improTements  they  considered  necessary  were  effected,  they  might 
then  expose  the  lots  of  land  to  sale  at  a  fixed  price  both  to  the  la- 
bonrer — who  might  be  supposed  by  that  time  to  have  saved  money 
enough  to  go  upon  land — and  to  such  other  capitalists  as  might 
wish  to  settle  in  the  district,  either  from  England  or  other  parts  of 
the  province.     The  most  eligible  lots  would  no  doubt  be  selected 
first,  but  in  proportion  as  they  became  cultivated  and  settled,  and 
the  population  increased,  the  lots  next  to  them  in  eligibility  would 
also  acquire  a  marketable  value.     As  the  population  increased,  the 
means  of  communication  would  be  probably  improved;   and  the 
land  which  would  upon  the  first  settlement  have  been  perhaps  not 
worth  clearing,  would  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  repay  the  interest 
upon  the  capital  invested  in  it     I  should  be  inclined  to  affix  a  cer- 
tain price  to  land,  and  not  put  it  up  to  auction.     In  New  Zealand 
and  Australia,  where  a  contrary  system  has  been  adopted,  the  san- 
guine spirit  of  speculators  has  induced  them  to  give  so  high  a  price 
as  to  leave  them  destitute  of  capital  when  they  came  upon  the  land  ; 
while  on  the  contrary,  as  in  the  United  States,  a  low  fixed  price  has 
been  adhered  to,  a  considerable  fund  has  been  supplied  by  the  sales, 
and  sufficient  means  have  been  left  to  the  settlers  by  which  to  cul- 
tivate the  land.     The  difficulty  attending  on  a  fixed  price  is  the 
temptation  which  it  offers  to  jobbing.     The  person  who  has  the 
management  of  the  sales  has  it  in  his  power  to  oblige  his  friends,  or 
those  who  make  it  worth  his  while  to  oblige  them,  by  giving  them 
the  more  eligible  lots  at  a  price  far  below  their  value. 

34.  Might  not  that  in  some  degree,  though  not  entirely,  be  obvi- 
tkted  by  putting  a  different  price  upon  different  classes  of  land  1 — 
Ko  doubt. 

35.  Is  land  ever  rented,  or  is  it  always  sold  ? — The  practice  of 
renting  land  is  not  frequent,  but  it  has  been  increasing..  From  two 
to  five  dollars  an  acre  I  have  known  to  be  received  as  rent  for  land. 
The  practice  also  of  taking  land  on  shares  is  not  uncommon — the 
tenant  giving  the  landlord  a  proportion,  either  a  half  or  a  certain 
agreed  upon  proportion  of  the  produce. 

36.  Suppose  a  number  of  landlords  to  unite  for  the  purpose,  desir- 
ous of  locating  in  Canada  the  surplus  population  of  their  estates  in 
Ireland,  what  do  you  think  would  be  the  most  desirable  mode  of 
accomplishing  it  ?-— I  entertain,  I  confess,  an  un£Eivourable  opinion 
as  to  the  probable  success  of  any  such  scheme  as  your  question  sug- 
gests, for  the  purchase  of  a  district  in  Canada,  and  the  removal  of 
labourers  from  Ireland  to  it  at  the  expense  of  an  association.  I  will 
state  very  shortly  my  reasons  for  so  doing.  In  the  first  place,  a 
very  large  sum  would  be  required  for  the  purchase  of  an  adequate 
district,  and  the  support  of  labourers  during  the  execution  of  the 
public  works  necessary  for  its  improvement.  Supposing  the  price 
of  the  land  to  average  13s.  6d.  an  acre,  as  it  does  at  present  in  the 
Canadian  Company's  district,  and  the  price  of  labour  to  be  2s.  per 
day,  while  the  repayment  of  this  sum  with  interest  by  the  sale  of 

^the  improved  property,  would  depend,  among  other  things,  upon  the 
Tery  doubtful  coTvtmg^nc^  oi  «al  honest  and  judicious  application  of 
Ibindfl  in  ihe  purabnM  iAi<\\i)K^T^^«Qv%u\i  ^\  ^du^  Wd«    Let  us  &ap- 
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pose,  howerer,  this  difficultj  overcome^  and  a  body  of  eapitelisto 
prepared  to  make  the  necessary  outlay,  and  take  their  chance  of  an 
adequate  return.  I  presume,  according  to  the  scheme  in  questioii, 
the  general  funds  of  the  association  would  be  applicable  exdnsively 
to  the  two  purposes  which  I  have  mentioned;  and  that  the  expense 
of  conveying  labourers  from  Ireland  to  Canada  would  devolve  on 
the  individual  members  of  the  association,  to  whom  their  removal 
might  be  a  desirable  object.  Now  the  expense  of  bringing  the 
government  emigrants  from  Cork  to  Peterborough,  in  Upper  Omt 
nada,  in  1825,  and  establishing  them  upon  their  fEurms,  was  computed 
at  £21  5$.  a  head,  that  is,  £105  for  a  family  of  five;  but  then  £12 
a  head,  that  is,  more  than  half  the  sum,  was  expended  in  providing 
them  with  necessaries  for  farming  and  building.  Besides  that,  the 
whole  thing  was  done  as  extravagantly  as  possible.  I  cannot,  how- 
ever, calculate  the  removal  of  a  fe^mily  from  Ireland  to  Upper  Oa* 
nada  as  costing  less  than  £30,  and  this,  it  must  be  remembered,  would 
be  a  clear  loss  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  except  in  so  fiu*  as  the 
landlord  might  consider  himself  repaid  by  relieving  his  estates ;  for 
though  on  their  arrival  ho  would  be  bound  to  support  them,  he  can- 
not reciprocally  bind  them  to  remain  with  him  ;  he  must  give  them 
the  average  rate  of  wages  going  in  the  province ;  if  they  can  get 
better  elsewhere  they  will  leave  hiuL  So  that  he  will  find  himself 
in  the  predicament  of  having  to  contend  in  the  land  and  produce 
market  with  other  proprietors  at  a  disadvantage  precisely  equiva* 
lent  to  the  cost  of  his  labourers*  removal.  I  must  then  consider  that 
cost  as  a  dead  loss ;  for  if  it  be  doubtful  and  difiicult,  as  it  confess^ 
edly  is,  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  and  only  paying 
the  market  price  for  labour,  to  recover  with  interest  the  capital  ex- 
pended upon  the  purchase  and  improvement  of  wild  land,  it  mnst 
be  impossible  to  do  so  when  to  that  capital  is  added  the  large  sum 
which  every  able-bodied  labourer  would  cost  before  he  arrived  at 
the  scene  ef  operations.  Would  it  be  possible  to  find  a  sufficient 
number  of  Irish  landlords  able  and  willing  to  give  so  large  a  sum  as 
£30  per  fiimily  to  those  who  might  wish  to  emigrate,  besides  their 
share  in  the  outlay  of  the  association  upon  the  district  purchased  in 
America?  Add  to  this  the  disadvantage  which  members  of  the 
association  would  be  under  in  not  being  able  to  select  such  labourers 
for  emigration  as  would  be  most  likely  to  assist  them  in  repaying 
themselves.  If  a  landlord  wanted  to  relieve  his  estate,  and  benefit 
his  tenants  by  paying  the  expenses  of  a  portion  of  them  to  America^ 
he  must,  of  course,  take  them  as  they  come — the  old,  the  infirm,  the 
lazy,  and  the  drunken,  as  well  as  the  young,  the  able-bodied,  and 
the  industrious ;  for  it  would  never  do  to  send  the  elite  and  leave 
the  refuse ;  and  then,  when  he  had  landed  the  whole  motley  crowd 
on  the  shores  of  Canada,  the  chances  are,  that  those  whose  services 
were  most  useful  would  leave  him,  while  those  who  could  earn  little 
or  nothing  for  themselves  or  him  would  remain  upon  his  hands. 
Again,  any  plan  of  such  a  nature  as  is  under  consideration  involves 
(as  it  must  do  upon  every  ground  both  of  humanity  and  policy)  a 
specific  engagement  on  the  part  of  the  capitalists  to  support  the 
labourers  whom  they  should  send  over  for  a  specific  time.  Now, 
under  such  circumstances,  what  guarantee  could  be  had  for  the  good 
conduct  and  industry  of  Uiose  who  tquibaii^  vel  ^i^«a  ^xo^^vi'ttsnXN 
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'ocu  from  What  means  would  they  have  of  enforcing  from  them  a  bona  fide 
ntimce,  return  for  their  wages  ?  None  whatever.  I  am  convinced  that  any 
-"■"^  guarantees  or  engagements,  or  any  discretionary  powers  in  the  su- 
perintendent, though  they  might  be  effectual  in  cases  of  actual  re- 
oellion  or  refusal  to  work,  would  be  utterly  powerless  to  prevent 
an  indefinite  amount  of  disorderly  conduct  and  indolence;  and 
whenever  a  dispute  arose,  the  labourers  would  be  sure  to  be  backed 
by  the  press  and  the  public.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  the  enormous 
disadvantage  under  which  capitalists  tiea,  as  it  were,  to  such  labour- 
ers, upon  such  terms,  and  represented  by  paid  superintendents  at  a 
distance  from  their  employers,  would  compete  with  those  proprietors 
who  had  the  unfettered  range  of  the  labour  market,  as  well  as,  for 
the  most  part,  the  benefit  of  being  themselves  upon  the  spot.  I 
cannot  consider  the  success,  whatever  it  may  be,  of  the  Canada  Com- 
pany as  forming  any  precedent  applicable  to  the  case  in  question ; 
tor  besides  many  peculiarly  favourable  circumstances  (which  cannot 
be  reckoned  upon  in  any  other  case),  that  company  had  ever  studi- 
ously avoided  mixing  itself  up  with  any  scheme  for  the  importation 
of  labourers,  or  engagement  to  give  them  employment.  The  gene- 
ral result  of  my  own  observation  in  Canada,  in  connexion  with  the 
prospects  of  emigrants,  is  decidedly  favourable  as  regards  healthy 
and  industrious  labourers  and  small  capitalists  settling  on  their  own 
land,  but  unfavourable  as  regards  the  speculations  of  individuals 
(and  a  fortiori  companies)  residing  at  a  distance  from  their  invest- 
ments, and  represented  by  parties  personally  uninterested.  I  am 
bound  to  say  that  I  have  received  a  letter  from  Chief  Justice  Robin- 
son, who  is  known  as  being  an  exceedingly  able  man^  perhaps  more 
so  than  any  man  in  Canada,  and  as  having  turned  a  great  deal  of 
his  attention  to  this  subject ;  and  he  gives  a  very  much  more  fa- 
yourable  opinion  upon  the  matter.  "  There  is  great  danger  of  disap- 
pointment," he  says,  *^  in  such  enterprises  as  you  speak  of,  chiefly 
from  that  cause  which  you  more  particularly  dwell  upon,  the  pro- 
bable want  of  good  management  and  of  perfect  integrity  in  the 
a^nts  who  must  be  employed  ;  but  besides  this,  from  the  disposition 
which  one  constantly  meets  with  to  be  dissatisfied  with  any  arrange- 
ment, however  equitable  and  even  benevolent,  which  is  founded 
upon  the  expectation  of  repayment.  The  first  objection,  though 
apparently  the  most  formidable,  is  perhaps  the  most  easily  obviated, 
for  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  any  one  who  would  go  sensibly 
to  work  finding  an  agent  in  the  country  who  woiUd  unite  perfect 
integrity  of  purpose  with  sound  judgment  and  local  knowledge  ;  but 
it  is  difficult  to  come  to  any  conclusion  upon  a  plan  of  this  kind, 
without  being  aware  of  the  extent  to  which  the  operation  would 
probably  be  carried,  and  whether  it  would  be  continued  through  a 
considerable  period.  For  my  own  part,  though  Lower  Canada  con- 
tains large  tracts  of  fertile  land,  easily  accessible,  and  which  could 
be  procured  from  the  government  and  from  individuals  at  a  cheap 
rate,  I  should  be  unwilling,  if  I  were  an  Irish  landlord,  to  be  instru- 
mental in  removing  a  large  number  of  families  to  that  quarter.  The 
climate  admits  of  raising  potatoes  and  oats  in  abundance ;  and  of 
grass  and  hay  there  will  always  be  plenty,  for  the  soil  is  excellent ; 
bat  the  winters  ate  \oii^,  BAid  so  extremely  severe  that  any  improvi- 
dence or  casuaUieB  ^*\\^  "^^x  ^tqa^^xlXa  vc^\^^^  tA  load  to  great 
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misery.  Many  parts  of  Scotland,  and  a  great  portion  of  the  north  Extnu 
of  Europe,  indeed  possess  inferior  advantages,  all  things  considered;  ^^ 
but  nevertheless  people  sent  to  Lower  Canada,  or  even  assisted  to  "" 
go  there,  would  repine.  They  must  be  voluntary  emigrants  who 
begin  the  work.  When  the  choice  is  wholly  their  own  they  will 
make  the  best  of  it.  Now  as  to  Upper  Cans^da,  it  is  as  you  say — 
we  have  scarcely  any  largo  tracts  remaining  which  the  government 
could  place  at  your  dis|>osal.  On  the  whole,  I  feel  not  tlie  slightest 
doubt  of  this,  however,  that  any  individual  nobleman  or  gentleman 
among  you,  or  any  two  or  three  uniting,  and  meaning  to  act  with 
perfect  unity  of  purpose,  could  relieve  their  own  estates  by  an  exer- 
tion of  the  kind  suggested  in  your  letter,  without  danger  of  loss 
themselves,  and  with  the  certainty  of  improving  immeasurably  the 
condition  of  those  employed.  It  would  he  in  attempting  to  prose- 
cute a  plan  upon  a  large  scale  that  the  risk  of  failure  would  be  in- 
creased. Let  us  suppose,  for  example,  that  you  should  yourself  be 
desirous  of  making  the  experiment,  and  be  willing  to  expend 
£5000  or  £6000,  you  could  have  no  difficulty  in  purchasing  good 
lands  from  Ss.  to  lOs,  an  acre."  [That  is,  wild  land.]  ''It  is  usual 
enough  to  settle  a  family,  or  even  a  single  man,  on  100  acres  ;  but 
this  is  not  by  any  means  necessary:  sixty  acres  would  be  quite 
enough  to  secure  to  an  industrious  family  an  abundance  of  every 
thing.  You  might  sell  it  at  the  price  you  gave  for  it,  giving  a  long 
time  for  payment,  on  interest,  of  course,  and  making  no  title  tifl 
you  were  paid.  The  residue  of  the  100  acres  you  might  reserve 
to  yourself,  and  set  at  once  such  a  price  upon  it  as  would,  in  addi- 
tion to  its  cost,  reimburse  you  the  average  expense  of  removing  a 
fjEimily  from  Ireland,  and  of  supplying  them  with  flour  and  pork  for 
a  year.  The  residue  of  the  100  acres  might  be  reserved  for  a  cer- 
tain period,  say  five  or  six  years,  upon  the  understanding  that  the 
settler  occupying  the  other  part  should  within  that  period  have  the 
right  of  pre-emption  at  the  price  set,  and  that  if  he  did  not  pur- 
chase before,  or  when  the  six  years  were  out,  you  could  sell  it  to 
any  of  the  surrounding  proprietors.  You  woula  thus  ultimately  be 
repaid,  while  your  transaction  with  the  Irish  tenants  would  be  the 
simple  one  of  buying  and  selling,  without  attempting  to  make  a  pro- 
fit out  of  them  in  the  main  transaction,  and  all  beyond  that  would 
be  quite  optional  with  them.  You  say  that  three  per  cent  interest 
on  moneys  in  a  scheme  for  removing  the  redundant  population, 
would  be  probably  considered  sufficient  by  landlords  maldng  the 
advance.  This  being  so,  there  need  certainly  be  no  difficulty  in 
individuals  finding  a  way  to  the  desired  relief.  If  then  I  was  an 
Irish  landlord  having  £G,000  at  my  disposal,  I  could  easily  invest 
the  half  of  it  in  such  a  manner  as  would  yield  me  three  per  cent,  on 
the  whole ;  and  with  the  other  £3,000  I  should  be  able  to  remove 
and  settle  comfortably  a  great  number  of  my  tenants,  and  in  such  a 
way  too  as  would  enable  me  to  get  back  again  a  certain  portion,  if 
not  the  whole,  of  the  advance.  But  to  lay  the  foundation  of  such  a 
measure,  a  sensible  man  of  business  should  come  here  and  spend 
three  or  four  months  in  the  country,  keeping  his  business  to  him- 
self, and  looking  around  him,  in  the  first  place,  without  the  aid  of 
land  agents  or  land  jobbers."  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this 
is  the  very  best  authority,  because  it  is  well  known  by  every  body 
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^00  WASTE  LANM 

rw!t»  froik  acquainted  with  Canada,  tbat  Chief  Justice  Robinson  has  tlie  falgbest 
r  ^idmce.     and   most  deserved  reputation  for  ability  and  knowledge  in  the 

province. 

37.  Having  given  tbe  commissioners^your  own  opinion,  and  that 
of  Chief  Justice  Robinson,  upon  the  scheme  first  suggested,  does  any 
mode  occur  to  yourself  which  would  be  more  likely  to  be  successful 
in  aiding  landlords  to  locate  proper  persons  in  Canada,  who  might 
be  willing  to  go  1 — The  mode  that  I  should  be  inclined  to  think 
more  feasible  would  be  based  upon  the  assumption,  that  government 
would  give  us  assistance  so  &r  as  to  afford  a  free  passage  to  emi- 

rkUts,  so  that  that  part  of  the  expense  which  I  have  armied  would 
clear  loss  should  be  spared  to  us — ^that  the  associated  capitalists 
Bhould  buy  a  district  in  Canada,  and. undertake  the  improvement  of 
it  by  means  of  public  works.  That  they  should  have  an  agent  in 
that  country  whom  they  could  thoroughly  depend  upon,  and  who 
should  report  from  time  to  time  when  he  was  in  want  of  labourers. 
That  in  proportion  as  one  part  of  the  district  became  improved  he 
should  sell  it  at  an  increased  price,  and  should  repay  interest  upon  the 
capital  advanced  out  of  that  increased  price,  spending  the  remainder 
continually  upon  the  purchase  of  fresh  land.  That  the  members  of 
the  association  in  this  country  should  merely  recommend  those  whom 
they  considered  to  be  desirable  emigrants.  That,  as  they  found  the 
agent  in  Canada  reporting  that  there  were  means  of  eraplojrment  for 
£resh  labourers  in  proportion  as  the  others  settled  upon  the  land, 
government  should  give  those  fresh  labourers  so  recommended  a  free 
passage  to  the  scene  of  operations.  That  thus  the  landlords  in  this 
country  should  not  be  at  the  expense  (which  I  have  argued  to  he  a 
dead  loss)  of  the  passage,  but  should  merely  be  at  the  expense  of 
the  Outlay  upon  the  land,  and  should  also  incur  the  risk  of  the  land 

rulation  proving  a  failure.  That  members  of  the  association 
e  should  have  the  power  of  recommending  emigrants,  and  that 
they  should  do  so  upon  the  footing  of  sending  out  those  whom  they 
considered  to  be  likely  to  be  efficient  labourers  when  they  got  out. 
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